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PREFACE 


This  volume  of  the  Survey  of  International  Affairs  resumes  the  practice, 
followed  in  earlier  volumes,  of  dealing  with  the  events  of  a  single  year.  It 
is  the  joint  production  of  some  eight  individuals,  four  of  them  research 
assistants  in  Chatham  House,  three  acknowledged  experts  in  their  own 
very  specialised  fields.  The  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  whole  volume, 
as  for  its  shape,  the  choice  of  or  appointment  of  Contributors  and  the 
distribution  of  subjects  between  them  is  the  editor’s.  The  views,  inter¬ 
pretations  and  opinions  as  are  expressed  in  these  pages  are  the  product  of 
an  interaction  between  the  expertise  and  knowledge  of  his  contributors  and 
assistants,  and  his  own  approach  to  contemporary  international  politics. 
If  the  Survey  of  International  Affairs  is  to  retain  the  reputation  it  first  gained 
under  the  direction  of  Arnold  Toynbee,  at  a  time  when  there  was  little  or 
no  competition  in  the  field,  it  is  inevitable  that  it  should  become  a  work 
of  collective  rather  than  individual  scholarship,  the  editor  standing  as 
guarantor  that  the  scholarship  will  be  collective,  not  disparate. 

This  volume  reintroduces  one  other  practice  of  the  pre-war  Series,  that 
of  refusing  to  cover  all  the  significant  international  events  of  a  single  year. 
The  editor’s  aim  is  to  treat  the  next  five  volumes  of  the  Survey  as  a  whole 
rather  than  to  insist  that  each  annual  volume  shall  be  a  chronicle  of  the 
year.  History  does  not  consist  of  a  succession  of  compartments  divided 
annually,  or  indeed  in  any  other  way,  and  it  has  seemed  right  to  him  to 
reserve  some  subjects  for  treatment  in  subsequent  volumes.  Thus,  the 
effects  of  the  break-up  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  have  been  reserved 
for  the  subsequent  volume. 

The  task  of  editing  and  writing  a  work  of  collective  scholarship  imposes 
stresses  and  strains  on  all  involved.  The  editor  would  like  to  express  his 
gratitude  to  his  contributors  and  assistants  for  the  patience  and  attentive¬ 
ness  which  they  have  shown  towards  his  exercise  of  his  editorial  responsibi¬ 
lities.  His  further  thanks  are  due  to  the  Director,  Mr.  Kenneth  Younger, 
and  to  those  members  of  Chatham  House  who  have  reviewed  individual 
chapters  for  him  and  helped  them  to  conform  to  the  standard  set  by 
previous  editors  of  the  Survey.  An  especial  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  his 
secretary,  Mrs.  Landman,  and  her  assistants  for  the  skill  with  which  they 
have  grappled  with  his  calligraphy. 

D.  C.  WATT 

June  1964 
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PART  I 


THE  POWER  BLOCS,  INTER-BLOC  AND 
INTRA-BLOC  TENSIONS 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  ADVENT  OF  THE  KENNEDY  REGIME 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(a)  Personalities  and  Policies 

The  new  President  took  office  on  20  January  1961,  amidst  the  snows  of 
one  of  Washington’s  coldest  winters  for  many  years.  His  inauguration  was 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  events  which  in  more  superstitious  times 
might  well  have  been  taken  as  ominous.  Viewers  of  the  ceremony  on 
television  were  appalled  at  one  stage  to  see  smoke  pouring  from  the 
presidential  stand  (an  electric  heating  device  having  short-circuited). 
The  Roman  Catholic  cleric1  called  to  pray  for  a  blessing  upon  the  new 
President  felt  it  necessary  to  occupy  over  half  an  hour  for  the  process, 
either  from  anxiety  for  the  state  of  the  nation,  or  to  ward  off  the  especial 
tribulations  which  its  first  Roman  Catholic  President  might  be  expected 
to  face.  These  portents,  if  portents  they  were,  failed  totally  to  daunt  the 
new  President.  He  delivered  himself  of  his  inaugural2  in  formal  measured 
tones,  and  the  flat  Bostonian  accent  that  was  to  delight  the  new  profession 
of  political  satirists  that  had  sprung  up  in  the  U.S.;  and  subsequently 
stood,  hatless  as  always,  through  the  cold  for  hours  to  take  the  salute  at 
one  of  the  longest  ceremonial  processions  to  grace  any  Presidential 
inauguration  this  century. 

The  new  President  was  so  firm  an  advocate  of  Presidential  leader¬ 
ship,  and  the  position  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  so 
powerful  and  crucial  a  force  in  the  development  of  contemporary 
international  politics  that  a  few  words  on  his  personality  would  seem 
essential.  By  education,  experience  and  training  he  seemed  singularly 
well  equipped  at  least  for  the  tasks  that  lay  before  him  in  the  international 
field.  Son  of  the  former  United  States  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  in  the 
late  1 930s,  he  was  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  balanced  and  perceptive 
contemporary  studies  of  the  failure  of  British  opinion  to  adapt  itself  at  that 
time  to  the  totalitarian  challenge  of  Nazi  Germany  and  Fascist  Italy.3 
His  war  record  showed  considerable  qualities  of  courage4  and  persever¬ 
ance,  and  he  had  behind  him  long  years  of  service  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  a  training  in  the  peculiar  processes  of  U.S.  parliamentarianism  en¬ 
joyed  by  only  two  of  his  predecessors  in  this  century.5  He  shared,  moreover, 

1  The  inaugural  ceremonies  received  blessings  from  representatives  of  no  less  than  three  different 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  well  as  from  a  Jewish  rabbi. 

2  For  the  text,  discussed  below,  see  the  companion  volume,  Documents  on  International  Affairs, 

ig6i,  pp.  1-3,  hereinafter  cited  as  Documents,  1961  ■  3  Why  Britain  Slept  (London,  1941). 

4  Political  courage  was  almost  a  fetish  with  him.  See  his  Profiles  in  Courage  (New  York,  1956). 

s  Presidents  Harding  and  Truman. 
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with  Winston  Churchill,  one  of  his  idols  and  models,  an  extreme  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  historical  process  and  of  his  own  role  in  it.  Being  both 
literate  and  articulate  (qualities  for  which  his  predecessors  had  not  been 
particularly  notorious),  his  policies  were  if  anything  to  suffer  from  the 
clarity  with  which  he  expounded  them.  His  previous  record,  his  oratory, 
the  emphasis  he  laid  on  the  importance  of  leadership  in  the  democratic 
process,1  and  last  but  not  least  his  considerable  band  of  official  and  self- 
appointed  public  relations  experts,  gave  the  impression  of  a  man  who 
would  see  clearly,  decide  firmly  and  act  quickly.  His  record  in  his  first 
year  as  President  gave  a  rather  different  picture,  that  of  a  cautious  and 
pragmatic  man.  In  his  employment  of  the  opportunities  provided  by  tele¬ 
vision  of  direct  contact  with  the  people  of  the  United  States  he  followed 
deliberately  the  model  of  that  great  (and  equally  cautious)  idealist, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  Democratic  president  whom  his  entourage  most 
idealized.2  In  action,  however,  in  his  sense  of  political  realities,  in  his 
emphasis  on  the  role  of  power  and  the  threat  of  power  in  international 
politics,  in  his  cautious  approach  to  decision  and  action  on  other  than 
his  own  chosen  battlefields,  as  in  the  fetish  he  made  of  physical  fitness, 
he  suggested  not  the  Democratic  Franklin,  but  the  Republican  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  He  shared  with  Theodore  a  tendency  to  react  violently  against 
outside  attempts  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  him.  But  he  had  in 
addition  a  certain  basic  coldness  of  personality  which  was  to  detract  from 
his  effectiveness  as  a  moulder  of  public  opinion  at  home,  and  was  to  lead 
him  to  tolerate  from  his  cabinet  and  entourage  occasional  outbursts  of 
‘ruthless  realism’  which  equally  detracted  from  his  attempts  to  hold  the 
leadership  of  opinion  in  the  west  as  a  whole. 

There  remained,  in  all  this,  one  question-mark,  the  question  of  his 
capacity  as  a  man  capable  of  negotiations,  as  well  as  of  leadership  and 
command.  For  the  position  he  inherited  from  his  predecessor  was,  as  well 
he  knew  (it  was  one  of  the  main  themes  in  his  electoral  campaign),  one  in 
which  the  power,  prestige  and  effective  bargaining  power  of  the  United 
States  had  been  greatly  weakened.  The  weaknesses  of  the  United  States 
in  relation  to  their  principal  opponents  in  international  politics,  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  could  be  repaired,  since  this  was  principally  a  matter  of 
defence  policy  and  expenditure.  But  towards  her  Allies,  the  United  States 
found  herself  in  the  unfamiliar  position  of  being  an  equal  rather  than  the 

1  In  1940  he  had  written:  ‘.  .  .  we  must  be  prepared  to  recognize  democracy's  weaknesses  and 
capitalism’s  weaknesses  in  competition  with  a  totalitarian  form  of  government.  ...  If  democracy 
cannot  produce  able  leaders,  its  chance  of  survival  is  slight.  .  .  .  We  cannot  tell  anyone  to  keep 
out  of  our  hemisphere  unless  our  armaments  and  th e  people  behind  these  armaments  are  prepared  to 
backup  the  Command,  even  to  the  ultimate  point  of  going  to  war.  There  must  be  no  doubt  in 
anyone’s  mind ;  the  decision  must  be  automatic ;  if  we  debate,  if  we  hesitate,  if  we  question,  it  will 
be  too  late.  .  .  .’ 

2  They  included  the  historian,  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.,  currently  engaged  on  a  multi-volume 
biography  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
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dominant  partner,  a  position  which  called  for  negotiation  and  persuasion, 
rather  than  leadership ;  for  an  accurate  assessment  of  the  intentions  and 
amenability  of  her  partners  in  negotiation  prior  to  the  setting  of  open 
objectives,  rather  than  the  proclamation  of  objectives  prior  to  the  opening 
of  negotiations;  for  a  sensitivity  to  the  trends  and  concepts  of  opinion 
abroad,  at  least  as  much  as  that  which  had  been  displayed  in  his  elec¬ 
tion  campaign  towards  the  various  trends  and  currents  of  opinion  at 
home. 

Nothing  in  President  Kennedy’s  past  record,  or  in  the  records  of  the 
extremely  able  team  he  collected  around  him,  suggested  either  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  or  a  competence  in  this  kind  of  approach.  The  team  itself  was 
drawn  from  three  different  strata  of  opinion  within  the  party  which  had 
made  him  its  Presidential  candidate  and  the  nation  which  had,  by  so  bare 
a  margin,  elected  him  for  its  President.  Firstly  came  a  group  taken  over 
from  the  previous  Administration,  as  a  genuflexion  towards  financial  and 
political  conservatism,  towards  the  ideals  both  of  ‘sound  finance’  and  of 
administrative  continuity.  The  first  ideal  was  most  personified  in  Douglas 
Dillon,  Under-Secretary  of  State  in  the  Eisenhower  Administration,  who 
became  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  second  in  the  heads  of  the  F.B.I., 
and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Mr.  Hoover  and  Allen  Dulles, 
confirmed  in  office  as  part  of  a  deliberate  move  to  make  their  posts  non¬ 
political.  A  second  group  was  composed  of  Liberal  figures  from  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Administration  of  1948-1952,  and  the  electoral  campaigns  of  1952 
and  1956.  Chester  Bowles,  former  Ambassador  in  India,  became  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State;  Adlai  Stevenson,  the  defeated  candidate  in  1952  and 
1956  was  persuaded  to  replace  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  as  senior  American 
representative  in  the  U.N.  The  Secretaryship  of  State  on  the  other  hand, 
for  which  speculation  had  named  both  these  as  potential  candidates,  went 
to  an  apparently  colourless  but  dedicated  man,  a  former  State  Department 
official,  then  President  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  Dean  Rusk, 
previously  unknown  both  to  President  Kennedy  and  to  politics  in  general. 

With  this  appointment  the  President  was  setting  the  style  for  which  his 
own  personal  entourage  were  to  become  most  well-known,  the  style  of  the 
‘New  Frontier’.  Its  distinguishing  marks  were  a  search  for  professionalism, 
jjnd  a  certain  tough-minded  realism.  Its  defects  were  a  ruthless 
impatience  with  criticism  and  points  of  view  other  than  its  own  (especially 
if  these  were  non- American),  and  a  certain  hunger  for  the  exercise  of 
power  for  its  own  sake.  The  characteristic  New  Frontiersman,  and 
perhaps  the  most  outstanding  of  the  new  men  was  Robert  McNamara,  the 
youthful  statistical  genius  only  recently  appointed  President  of  Ford 
Motors,  whom  Kennedy  appointed  as  Secretary  of  Defence  to  reduce  the 
tangle  of  inter-service  rivalries  and  jealousies  which  passed  for  U.S. 
Defence  policy  into  order,  unity  and  a  state  of  responsibility  to  civilian 
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control.1  On  his  personal  staff  Kennedy  included  a  number  of  the  most 
prominent  academic  writers  on  current  affairs,  notably  the  historians 
McGeorge  Bundy  and  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.,  and  the  economist  Walt 
Rostow.  Two  of  his  most  successful  diplomatic  appointments  were  also 
academics,  the  economist  John  K.  Galbraith,  made  Ambassador  to  India, 
and  Edwin  T.  Reischauer,  oriental  historian,  chosen  Ambassador  to 
Japan.  The  U.S.  Information  Services  were  to  be  revivified  under  the 
lead  of  the  veteran  U.S.  broadcaster,  television  news  producer  and  radio 
commentator,  Ed  Murrow. 

With  the  new  style  of  personality,  young,  tough-minded  and  vigorous 
went,  especially  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  a  new  method.  The  Presi¬ 
dent,  it  was  soon  made  clear,  retained  control  and  decision  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy  in  his  own  hands.  It  was  the  role  of  his  advisors  to  inform 
him,  and  to  participate  with  him  in  the  formulation  of  policy.  Established 
staff  and  committee  procedures,  so  dear  to  the  military  training  of  his 
predecessor  and  to  European  notions  of  bureaucracy  were  abandoned  for 
the  ad  hoc  ‘task  force’  (one  of  the  less  pleasing  features  of  the  ‘New 
Frontiersmen’  was  the  traumatic  role  participation  in  the  armed  forces 
during  and  after  the  Second  World  War  appeared  to  have  played  in 
formulating  their  vocabulary  of  action),  composed  of  members  of  the 
Presidential  Staff  mixed  in  with  the  appropriate  departmental  experts.2 

The  elder  statesmen  of  the  Democratic  party  had  been  very  considerably 
divided  in  their  approach  to  matters  of  foreign  policy  during  the  eight 
years  their  party  had  been  out  of  office.  The  virtues  of  realism,  of  a  tough, 
inflexible  policy  towards  the  Soviet  Union,  and  towards  those  ‘neutrals’ 
who  made  their  neutrality  into  an  ideological  ‘-ismic’  justification  for 
flirting  with  America’s  opponents,  were  advocated  very  strongly  by  Dean 
Acheson,  the  last  Democratic  Secretary  of  State.  Acheson  and  the  realist 
school  advocated  an  abandonment  of  supra-national  idealism  as  the 
inspiration  of  American  policy  for  a  realistic  no-nonsense  assessment  of 
American  aims  and  interests  and  the  force  available  to  support  them. 
Against  this  school  stood  the  idealists  of  the  following  of  Chester  Bowles 
and  Adlai  Stevenson,  advocates  of  greater  American  commitment  to  the 
U.N.,  of  large  scale  programmes  of  aid  to  the  under-privileged  areas  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  exploitation  by  the  United  States  of  its  own  anti¬ 
colonial  past  to  win  the  friendship  of  the  ex-colonial  states,  especially  in 
Africa.  Each  had  prominent  sympathisers  in  Congress,  Acheson  in 
Senator  Fulbright,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Stevenson  in  Humphrey,  Senator  from  Minnesota,  whom  Kennedy  had 
defeated  for  the  Democratic  nomination. 

1  The  ‘New  Look’  in  U.S.  Defence  policy  is  dealt  with  below,  pp.  31-42. 

2  For  one  out  of  many  discussions  of  Kennedy’s  methods  of  governing,  see  Frederick  W.  Collins, 
‘The  Mind  of  John  F.  Kennedy’,  New  Republic,  8  May  1961. 
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Kennedy  himself  had  largely  achieved  a  synthesis  of  these  two  schools. 
Towards  the  Soviet  Union  he  reverted  to  the  idea  of  negotiation  especially 
on  arms  control  and  inspection,  and  on  scientific  co-operation,  ideas 
which  had  not  enjoyed  much  favour  under  the  preceding  regime  except 
with  Eisenhower  himself.  But  such  negotiation  was  to  be  coupled  with  a 
refurbishing  of  American  strength,  an  essential  preliminary,  as  he  saw 
it,  to  negotiation  with  the  Russians.  In  this  he  had  absorbed  some  at  least 
of  the  realism  of  the  Acheson  school.  But  in  the  rest  of  his  initial  programme, 
as  set  out  in  his  inaugural,  he  leaned  very  heavily  towards  the  idealists. 

His  main  theme  was  the  concurrence  of  America’s  own  revolutionary 
tradition  and  ideals  with  those  of  the  new  ex-colonial  states,  an  attempt  to 
find  a  link  between  the  ‘struggles’  of  the  ex-colonial  states  for  liberty  and 
America’s  traditional  belief  in  the  Rights  of  Man,  beliefs  which  were  ‘still 
at  issue  around  the  globe’  and  to  which  ‘this  Nation  has  always  been 
committed,  and  to  which  we  are  committed  today  at  home  and  around 
the  world’.  His  intention  can  be  seen  more  clearly  when  the  paragraph 
dealing  with  Latin  America  is  considered,  the  Latin  American  states  which 
were,  in  his  eyes,  equally  as  underdeveloped,  as  bound  by  ‘the  chains  of 
poverty’,  as  those  of  Asia  and  Africa;  to  them  he  promised  a  major  pro¬ 
gramme  of  aid  ‘in  a  new  alliance  for  progress’.  The  aid  was  intended  to 
assist  them  to  ‘cast  off’  those  chains — the  alliance  to  prevent  intervention 
by  the  Soviet  bloc,  the  intrusion  of  the  power  politics  of  the  cold  war  into 
the  peaceful  development  of  these  states.  ‘This  peaceful  revolution  of 
hope  cannot  become  the  prey  of  hostile  powers’.  Similarly  towards  the 
states  of  Asia  and  Africa  he  included  a  pledge  that  ‘one  form  of  colonial 
control  shall  not  have  passed  away  merely  to  be  replaced  by  a  far  more 
iron  tyranny’,  as  well  as  a  pledge  of  ‘our  best  efforts  to  help  them  help 
themselves’.  These  ‘pledges’  were  reinforced  by  one  of  support  for  the 
U.N.  ‘to  strengthen  its  shield  of  the  new  and  the  weak  and  to  enlarge  the 
area  in  which  its  writ  may  run’. 

Implicit  in  this  approach  is  the  idea  of  a  Pax  Americana  analogous  to  the 
Pax  Britannica  seen  by  many  writers  as  existing  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century — a  system  of  order  based  on  the  confinement  of  power 
politics  and  the  clash  of  the  great  powers  to  as  small  a  section  of  the 
Eurasian  landmass  as  possible.  This  confinement  required  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  a  force-in-being  sufficiently  large  to  prevent  a  ‘break-out’  by  the 
Eurasian  great  powers  into  the  extra-European  world,  or  to  nip  off  such 
‘breaks-out’  where  they  occurred.  Behind  the  ‘ring-fence’  maintained  by 
the  forces-in-being,  the  protected  states  could  develop  their  own  economic 
and  political  systems  free  of  the  constant  threat  of  war  and  the  need  for  a 
militaristic  organisation  of  the  state  which  such  a  threat  implied. 

As  a  theory  it  was  attractive  and  as  an  interpretation  of  the  development 
of  international  politics  it  was  plausible  to  those  whom  it  cast  in  the  major 
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role,  that  of  ‘guide,  philosopher  and  friend’  to  those  whom  the  ring-fence 
protects,  and  of  frontier-guard  and  night-watchman  against  the  wolves 
and  brigands  outside.  It  embodied  both  a  call  to  duty,  and  a  historicaljusti- 
fication  for  the  sacrifices  that  duty  imposed  on  those  who  answered  the 
call,  and  thus  enlisted  both  the  realists  (who  saw  life  as  a  struggle)  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  ring-fence  and  the  idealists,  willing  to  shoulder  this 
latest  form  of  the  ‘White  Man’s  Burden’,  in  the  provision  of  advice,  assis¬ 
tance  and  service. 

These  last  were  to  be  organised,  so  it  very  quickly  emerged,  in  a  new 
‘Peace  Corps’,  a  characteristically  American  manifestation  of  the  humani¬ 
tarian  impulse  which  in  European  colonialism  so  often  provided  its  only 
justification.  The  ‘Peace  Corps’  was  recruited  from  the  vast  crop  of 
American  university  graduates.  Each  volunteer  was  selected  for  the 
technical  skill  he  had  to  offer,  and  put  through  the  most  rigorous  per¬ 
sonality  tests  to  ensure  the  elimination  of  the  emotionally  unstable  and 
immature,  and  to  select  that  brand  of  stability  which  western  psycho¬ 
logists  have  now  made  the  new  form  of  the  old  classical  ‘mens  sana  in 
corpore  sano’.  His  training  was  heavily  weighted  towards  understanding 
and  respecting  local  social  organisation  and  ideals,  according  to  the 
current  theories  of  social  anthropology,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  ‘work 
with’  rather  than  counter  to  the  local  ethos,  and  avoid  damaging  his 
utility  by  offending  local  susceptibilities,  or  seeming  to  pride  himself  on 
his  own  superiority.  Organisation  of  the  Peace  Corps  was  entrusted  to  a 
member  of  the  President’s  family  (whom  he  employed  in  positively  Bona- 
partist  fashion),  and  the  Corps’  recruitment  and  organisation  went  ahead 
with  that  curious  mixture  of  breathless  speed,  impressively  effective 
improvisation  and  multitudinous  press  coverage  which  was  to  become 
the  hallmark  of  the  Kennedy  regime.  By  the  end  of  1961,  Peace  Corps 
members  were  established  in  nine  countries,1  and  the  care  and  thought 
which  had  been  put  into  their  organisation  was  paying  off  when  the 
indoctrinated  humility  of  their  approach  was  contrasted  with  the  arrogant 
de  haut  en  has  manner  of  so  many  of  the  Soviet  Bloc’s  technicians.  The 
Peace  Corps  remained  the  one  really  successful  manifestation  of  the 
idealism  which  had  inspired  the  new  approach  in  American  policy,  which 
in  its  political  manifestations  was  to  prove  far  less  successful. 

This  idealism  was,  in  fact,  soon  to  give  way  to  a  much  more  absorbed 
concentration  on  the  maintenance  of  the  ‘ring  fence’ .  Kennedy’s  inaugural 
had  after  all  made  it  clear  that  negotiation  with  the  Soviets  could  only 
proceed  from  a  basis  of  strength.  That  strength  could  be  seen  as  com¬ 
pounded  of  three  items,  a  Soviet  understanding  of  American  armed  force, 

1  Ghana,  Nigeria,  Tanganyika,  India,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  St.  Lucia,  Chile  and 
Colombia.  In  all  530  volunteers  were  involved,  and  plans  for  a  build  up  to  2,000-2,500  were 
announced.  JV.  T.  Times,  31  December  1961. 
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a  Soviet  understanding  of  American  determination  to  stand  up  to  Soviet 
pressure  even  if  force  had  to  be  used  to  do  this,  and  an  absence  of  situations 
easily  exploitable  by  the  Soviets  to  weaken  or  distract  American  strength 
and  to  undermine  her  determination.  To  secure  the  first,  President 
Kennedy  trusted  to  his  new  Defence  Secretary  and  to  the  normal  public 
processes  of  American  politics.  For  the  second  he  relied  on  his  own  powers 
of  self-projection,  since  ultimately  decision  within  the  U.S.  system  of 
government  is  individual  rather  than  collective.  To  secure  the  third  he 
was  dependent  on  the  resources  of  American  diplomacy. 

The  situations  of  weakness  the  new  regime  inherited  from  its  predecessor 
fell  into  two  categories,  those  arising  from  the  state  of  relations  within  the 
non-Soviet  bloc,  from  America’s  relations  with  her  allies  and  with  the 
neutrals,  and  from  the  weakness  of  the  dollar  on  the  international  ex¬ 
changes,  and  those  arising  from  the  ‘four  significant  holes’  which  ‘had 
been  punched  in  the  truce  lines  which  had  emerged  after  the  Second 
World  War’.1  Both  sets  of  problem  were  to  prove  peculiarly  intractable, 
and  it  cannot  be  said  that  by  the  end  of  its  first  year  in  office  the  Kennedy 
regime  was  within  sight  of  solving  any  of  them.  What  had  been  achieved 
was  in  part  a  recovery  of  initiative,  in  part  a  holding  of  the  lines,  in  part 
the  prevention  of  any  further  deterioration  or  at  least  a  marked  slowing 
down  in  the  rate  of  deterioration. 

The  first  set  of  problems  were  to  prove  in  many  ways  interlinked.  The 
pressure  on  the  dollar  was  essentially  a  European,  or  Euro-American 
affair,  stemming  from  the  lack  of  confidence  with  which  the  international 
private  financial  community  regarded  the  dollar.2  The  crisis  within 
N.A.T.O.  arose  from  an  increasing  European  self-consciousness,  from  an 
increasing  feeling  that  the  balance  of  forces  within  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
had  altered  away  from  the  former  position  of  United  States  predominance, 
from  a  resentment  of  much  of  the  manner  in  which  that  predominance 
had  been  expressed  in  the  past,  and  from  the  conflict  which  had  arisen 
between  the  Common  Market  countries  and  the  countries  of  the  Outer 
Seven,  the  Free  Trade  Area,  a  conflict  compounded  in  equal  measures  of 
France’s  new  self-assertiveness  and  of  the  continuing  distrust  with  which 
so  many  sections  of  opinion  within  the  Outer  Seven,  especially  in  Britain 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  regarded  the  Franco-German  rapproche¬ 
ment  and  the  increase  in  German  influence  within  Europe  that  went  with 
it.3  These  conflicts  had  already  given  rise  in  the  major  European  powers 
to  very  considerable  resentments  against  the  course  of  United  States 
policy.  There  were  plenty  in  Britain  to  believe  that  the  United  States 

1  The  words  are  Secretary  of  State  Rusk’s  in  an  address  to  the  American  Historical  Association , 
30  December  1961.  xlvi,  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  No.  1177,  15  January  1962  (hereinafter  cited 
as  D.S.B.).  For  extracts  from  this  address  see  Documents,  1961,  pp.  1 1-17. 

2  For  the  international  financial  diplomacy  of  the  year  see  Chapter  V  below. 

3  See  Chapter  II,  Section  ( b )  below. 
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government  in  urging  closer  union  in  Europe  and  British  entry  into  the 
Common  Market,  was  failing  completely  to  appreciate  what  it  was  in  the 
Common  Market  to  which  Britain  objected,  and  to  maintain  the  view 
that  the  United  States  might  well  come  to  regret  its  initial  enthusiasm. 
There  were  too  those  who  felt  betrayed,  holding  that  the  United  States 
pressure  on  Britain  constituted  a  repudiation  of  the  ‘special  relationship’, 
of  that  pan-Anglo-Saxonism  of  the  cultural-racial  kind  to  which  Americo- 
philes  in  Britain  had  so  long  clung.  While  in  France  and  elsewhere  there 
was  continuing  resentment  of  the  American  monopoly  of  nuclear  arms, 
and  of  their  concomitant  refusal  to  take  French  aspirations  to  equality 
among  the  Great  Powers  seriously. 

These  resentments  were  to  be  compounded  by  the  new  American 
approach  to  the  neutral  states,  the  exploitation  of  America’s  ex-colonial 
past  foreshadowed  in  Kennedy’s  inaugural.1  Objections  focused  on  three 
aspects  of  this,  particularly  over  American  policy  towards  the  Congo,2 
which  was  widely  attacked  as  being  anti-European  in  character,  the 
American  vote  in  support  of  a  resolution  introduced  by  Liberia,  Ceylon 
and  the  U.A.R.  into  the  Security  Council  condemning  Portuguese  rule  in 
Angola,3  and  a  much  publicized  tour  of  Africa  made  by  Mr.  Mennen 
Williams,  former  Governor  of  Michigan,  appointed  by  President  Kennedy 
as  special  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  African  affairs.4  On  balance,  it 
must  be  doubted  whether  the  attempt  to  win  goodwill  among  the  neutral¬ 
ist  inclined  states  of  Afro-Asia  by  claiming  a  common  revolutionary  tradi¬ 
tion  achieved  very  much.  The  development  of  the  neutralist  movement 
up  to  and  including  the  Belgrade  conference5  proved  a  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  the  Democratic  liberals,  and  by  the  end  of  1961  there  were  many 

1  The  subject  of  European  reactions  to  the  Kennedy  regime  is  dealt  with  in  more  detail  below, 
Chapter  II  (a). 

2  On  international  events  and  the  Congo  see  Part  III,  Chapter  IX  below. 

3  For  these  developments  see  Part  II,  Chapter  VIII  below. 

*  In  the  course  of  this  tour,  in  which  he  visited  15  African  states,  Mr.  Williams  repeatedly  and 
pointedly,  or  so  it  was  believed,  passed  by  the  European  settlers  or  their  representatives  to  meet 
the  representatives  of  African  political  parties.  South  Africa  and  the  Rhodesias  were  omitted 
from  his  itinerary.  He  caused  much  offence  by  a  speech  made  on  21  February  1961  on  arrival  at 
Nairobi  airport  in  which  he  declared  that  President  Kennedy’s  policy  was  ‘Africa  for  the  Africans’, 
that  this  meant  African  self-determination  and  that  this  included  the  Rhodesias  and  South 
Africa.  Daily  Telegraph,  22  February  1961,  24  February  1961.  Protests  were  made  by  the 
Rhodesian  Federal  Government  and  by  a  large  section  of  the  Parliamentary  Conservative  Party. 
Daily  Telegraph,  25  February  1961;  Times,  25  February  1961;  2  March  1961;  N.T.  Times, 
5  March  1961.  In  a  second  tour,  in  July  and  August,  Mr.  Williams  visited  the  Rhodesias  and 
the  Portuguese  African  colonies,  but  was  not  extended  an  invitation  to  visit  South  Africa,  although 
he  passed  through  Union  territory  on  his  visit  to  the  British  protectorates.  The  attempts  he  made 
on  this  visit  to  soothe  ruffled  British  susceptibilities  by  praising  Britain’s  colonial  administration 
were  not  altogether  successful,  and  he  was  assaulted  by  a  Northern  Rhodesian  European  at 
Fusaka  airport  on  his  departure  for  the  U.S.A.  Mr.  Williams  paid  a  further  visit  to  Africa  in 
October,  where  he  caused  further  comment  by  openly  meeting  representatives  of  the  Algerian 
rebel  ‘cabinet’  in  Tunis.  Le  Monde,  19  October  1961. 

s  For  the  developments  see  Part  II,  Chapter  VI  below. 
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signs  that  those  within  the  Kennedy  administration  most  identified  with 
this  approach  to  their  Afro-Asian  members  were  in  eclipse.1 

Nor  were  the  reasons  for  this  difficult  to  understand.  Rejection  of  too 
close  an  approach  to  the  great  powers,  and  the  assertion  of  national  inde¬ 
pendence  of  action  are  almost  inevitable  reactions  on  the  part  of  the  ruling 
elites  of  the  new  states,  conscious  as  they  must  be  of  the  novelty  of  inde¬ 
pendence  and  buoyed  up  by  its  attainment.  Moreover  the  underlying 
American  assumption  that  their  own  revolutionary  past  with  its  emphasis  on 
‘freedom’,  its  Jeffersonian  distrust  of  strong  government,  its  idealisation  of 
direct  democracy,  its  hostility  to  all  concentration  of  power  and  its  myth 
of  egalitarianism  had  anything  very  much  in  common  with  the  experience 
of  the  new  ruling  groups  in  the  newly  emergent  states  was  clearly  mistaken. 
The  ‘fight  for  freedom’  which  preceded  the  attainment  of  independence  in 
the  new  States  was  in  all  but  a  tragic  handful  of  cases,  bloodless  and  non¬ 
military.  Hostility  to  the  concentration  of  power  seemed  to  the  new  ruling 
groups  a  colonialist  device  to  perpetuate  the  weakness  which  had  first  laid 
their  countries  open  to  colonial  rule.  Freedom  and  liberty  were  to  them 
comparatively  meaningless  concepts  except  in  the  international  field.  The 
achievement  of  independence  was  in  most  cases  the  work  of  a  single  move¬ 
ment  led  by  a  single  charismatic  leader,  and  the  intellectual  gulf  between 
the  educated  Europeanised  elite  and  the  popular  masses  within  the  move¬ 
ment  was  not  such  that  the  elite  would  be  inclined  to  dismantle  the 
machinery  for  maintaining  public  order  and  acting,  if  needs  be,  against 
political  movements  subversive  of  that  order.  All  the  temptations  in  fact 
ran  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  Democratic  liberals  in  the  United  States  had,  it  was  true,  some 
excuse  for  their  beliefs.  To  deprive  their  colonial  overlords  of  inter¬ 
national  support  and  tolerance  is  one  of  the  most  important  stages  in  a 
native  political  movement’s  drive  for  independence.  To  do  this  demands 
in  itself  that  the  spokesmen  for  that  movement  should  lay  emphasis  on  the 
inconsistencies  in  the  western  political  tradition  which  divided  its  advance 
to  mass  democracy  from  its  exercise  of  colonial  rule  on  an  authoritarian 
basis  over  other  peoples.  But  such  spokesmen  have  developed  over  the 

1  An  attempt  in  July  1961,  to  remove  Chester  Bowles,  one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  this 
policy  from  his  office  as  Under-Secretary  of  State,  was  defeated  by  premature  publicity  (NY. 
Times,  20  July  1981).  On  26  November  1961  President  Kennedy  announced  that,  in  the  course 
of  a  major  reshuffle  within  the  State  Department,  Chester  Bowles  was  to  be  moved  to  a  new 
‘high  policy-making  position’,  which,  it  emerged  the  following  day,  was  that  of  ‘Special  repre¬ 
sentative  and  adviser  on  African,  Asian  and  Latin  American  affairs  .  The  reshuffle  brought  into 
the  State  Department,  not  only  Averill  Harriman  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs,  but  also  the  economist  Walt  Rostow.  In  retrospect  it  may  be  seen  to  represent  not  only 
a  considerable  tightening  of  the  links  between  the  White  House  and  the  Department  of  State  but 
also  a  victory  for  the  Europe-First  advocates  in  the  Presidential  entourage.  Times,  27  November 
1961;  N.Y.  Times,  28  November  1961. 
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years  the  further  practice  of  insisting  that  by  failing  to  oppose  the  colonial 
overlords,  individual  western  powers  are  ‘losing  the  goodwill’  of  the 
native  peoples,  a  statement  which  may  in  given  political  circumstances 
carry  a  half-threat,  that  once  independence  is  won  the  native  independence 
movement  will  turn  for  friendship  and  support  to  the  opponents  of  the 
west.  This  half-threat  carries  with  it  the  unstated  (and  frequently  un¬ 
justified)  implication  that  the  positive  and  lasting  goodwill  of  the  native 
independence  movement  can  be  gained  only  if  the  powers  approached  will 
support  its  members  in  their  drive  for  independence  and  play  Louis 
Napoleon  to  their  native  Cavours.  Such  implications  were  most  usually 
made  explicit  by  radical  elements  in  the  western  power  concerned.1  These 
implications  are  not  without  their  force  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  Cold  War  (the  ‘battle  for  men’s  minds’),  and  could  be  expected  to 
exercise  a  strong  emotive  appeal  to  those  who  subscribed  to  the  idealist- 
populist  theory  of  foreign  policy,  and  those  who  hoped  to  explore  invest¬ 
ment  and  marketing  possibilities  in  territories  approaching  independence. 
But,  as  noted  above,  while  American  representatives  continued  to  make 
references  in  their  speeches  to  America’s  anti-colonialist  record,  the 
attempt  to  exploit  this  as  a  means  of  winning  the  goodwill  and  occasional 
diplomatic  support  of  the  ‘uncommitted’  Afro-Asian  nations  had  lost 
much  of  its  original  impetus  by  the  end  of  1961. 2 

The  attention  of  the  new  administration  had  been  distracted  by  the 
need  to  deal  with  the  holes  in  the  truce-lines,  Laos,  South  Vietnam,  Berlin 
and  with  Cuba.  The  defeat  of  their  first  attempt  to  deal  with  this  last 
danger  was  to  govern  and  greatly  impair  their  effectiveness  in  dealing  with 
the  other  problems.  It  is  to  Cuba  therefore  that  attention  must  now  be 
turned. 

( b )  The  Cuban  Disaster 

In  no  respect  had  the  ‘lame  duck’  period  of  the  outgoing  President’s 
term  of  office  proved  more  damaging  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
than  in  the  manner  in  which  the  initiative  in  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  had  been  allowed  to  pass  into  the  hands  of 


1  An  example  in  1961  is  the  case  of  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  the  radical  from  Oregon,  who 
abandoned  the  Republican  for  the  Democratic  party  under  the  Eisenhower  regime,  who  com¬ 
plained  in  his  report  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  his  term  as  U.S.  Delegate  to 
the  U.N.  Trusteeship  Committee  that  the  U.S.  had  ‘branded  itself  as  a  supporter  of  colonialism 
by  its  voting  record’  which  ‘customarily  took  the  form  of  an  abstention  from  voting’.  Times,  20 
February  1961. 

2  It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  tone  of  Adlai  Stevenson’s  first  public  statement  to  the  U.N. 
press  corps,  on  27  January  1961  {N.Y.  Times,  28  January  1961),  with  the  plea  made  in  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly,  on  24  November  1961,  by  the  U.S.  alternate  representative,  Jonathan  B. 
Bingham,  that  ‘all  necessary  time’  should  be  taken  in  the  transition  to  self-government  in  order  to 
achieve  the  ‘realities  of  independence’  rather  than  its  ‘hollow  and  sterile  image’  ( U.S.I.S .  Release, 
24  November  1961). 
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President  Castro.  With  the  careful  timing  characteristic  of  the  Cuban 
President  the  climax  had  come1  in  the  last  three  weeks  of  Eisenhower’s 
term  in  office  with  the  delivery  on  New  Year’s  eve  to  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  of  a  long  Cuban  memorandum  alleging  the  imminence 
of  an  American  invasion  of  Cuba.2  The  move  had  received  immediate 
Soviet  support,  Mr.  Khrushchev  himself  expressing  public  alarm  in  a 
speech  delivered  on  New  Year’s  Day  at  a  reception  at  the  Cuban  Embassy 
in  Moscow.3  On  4  January,  the  Castro  government  announced  it  was 
cutting  its  Embassy  staff  in  the  United  States  to  eleven,  and  issued  a 
peremptory  demand  that  the  staff  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Havana  be 
reduced  to  a  similar  number.  Goaded  beyond  endurance,  the  United 
States  broke  off  all  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba,  entrusting  the  protection 
of  its  interests  to  Switzerland. 

The  same  day,  the  Security  Council  met  in  special  session  to  consider 
the  Cuban  memorandum.  The  Cuban  charges  were  supported  only  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  despite  the  fact  that  they  were  largely  based  on  Ameri¬ 
can  press  reports  of  the  contacts  between  anti-Castro  Cuban  refugees  and 
the  United  States  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Even  there,  a  difference 
of  approach  could  be  noted.  The  Cuban  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Senor  Roa,  professed  to  believe  invasion  to  be  imminent,  and  announced 
in  advance  that  he  would  accept  nothing  except  a  Security  Council 
condemnation  of  what  he  described  as  the  United  States  aggression. 
Whether  the  Cuban  regime  genuinely  feared  that  the  break  in  relations 
they  had  provoked  would  be  followed  by  the  immediate  riposte  of  an 
invasion  or  whether  they  were  simply  bringing  the  matter  before  the 
U.N.  to  pre-empt  any  such  plans  is  immaterial.  What  made  the  most 
impression  on  the  other  members  of  the  Security  Council  was  Senor  Roa  s 
refusal  of  all  conciliation  in  advance,  and  the  failure  of  the  invasion  alleged 
on  30  December  to  be  only  a  few  hours  away  to  have  materialized  some 
five  days  later.  The  Cuban  intransigence  contrasted  rather  oddly  with  the 
attitude  of  the  Soviet  delegation  whose  statement  gave  the  impression  of 
wanting  to  eliminate  a  troublesome  form  of  friction  before  the  advent 
of  the  new  regime  in  the  United  States,  one  which  they  appeared  to 
hope  would  be  more  conciliatory  and  less  rigid  than  that  of  President 
Eisenhower. 

The  debate  itself  lasted  for  two  days,  suffered  scandalous  interruptions 
from  scuffles  in  the  public  gallery  between  pro-  and  anti-Castio  demon¬ 
strators,  and  was  adjourned  without  any  action  being  taken  on  the  Cuban 
resolution.  In  the  face  of  the  Cuban  stand,  a  compromise  formula  drafted 

1  For  developments  in  United  States-Cuban  relations  prior  to  January  1961  see  Survey, 

1 958- 1 960,  pp.  463-510.  ,  . 

2  United  Nations  Security  Council,  Official  Record  Document  S/4605  (i960),  hereinafter  cited  as 

S.C.O.R. 

3  JV.T.  Times,  3  January  1961. 
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by  the  delegation  of  the  two  Latin  American  representatives  on  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council,  Chile  and  Ecuador,  recommending  that  Cuba  and  the 
United  States  should  make  every  effort  to  resolve  their  differences  peace¬ 
ably,  was  not  pressed  to  a  vote.  The  United  States  delegation  rebuffed 
the  Cuban  accusations  with  a  great  show  of  indignation,  while  Castro  for 
his  part  expressed  his  views  on  the  compromise  formula  by  staging  a  full 
dress  military  demonstration  in  Havana  the  same  day.1 

At  this  stage  the  Cuban  charges  were  not  very  widely  believed.  Some 
dissatisfaction  was  reported  among  Council  members  and  U.N.  delegations 
that  the  Security  Council  had  failed  to  do  anything  to  hinder  the  pro¬ 
gressive  deterioration  of  U.S.-Cuban  relations,2  but  the  advent  of  the 
new  Democratic  regime  in  the  United  States  made  delay  seem  the  only 
possible  course.  The  bulk  of  world  comment  took  the  view  that  Castro  was 
playing  the  anti-American  card  as  the  best  means  of  keeping  himself  in 
power  and  maintaining  Cuba’s  support  from  the  Soviet  Union,  while  the 
United  States  authorities,  seemingly  unable  to  believe  that  anyone  could 
think  of  them  as  an  imperialist  power,  appeared  to  be  playing  completely 
into  Castro’s  hands.3 

It  was  not  the  first  time  after  all  that  the  Cuban  regime  had  cried  ‘wolf’. 
Two  previous  complaints  had  been  made  in  October  i960,  and  Cuba’s 
militia  had  in  fact  stood  to  arms  from  that  date  onwards.  Yet  nothing  had 
happened  to  substantiate  the  Cuban  complaints.  It  was  true  that  detailed 
and  circumstantial  reports  were  beginning  to  appear  in  the  U.S.  press, 
alleging  that  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  was  raising  and  training  a 
force  of  Cuban  exiles  in  preparation  for  an  invasion  of  Cuba.  The  events 
of  April  1961  were  to  confirm  these  reports  in  substantial  detail.  But  those 
who  gave  them  credence  regarded  them  at  best  as  proof  of  the  C.I.A.’s 
fundamental  inability  to  avoid  playing  with  fire.  Few  could  believe  that 
the  Administration  which  had  led  world  opposition  to  the  Anglo-French 
enterprise  against  Suez  in  1956  could  seriously  contemplate  an  operation 
so  vulnerable  to  similar  condemnation:  fewer  could  credit  that  any  U.S. 
Administration  would  enter  so  uncertain  a  venture  against  so  solidly 
established  a  regime,  under  circumstances  where  even  to  define  success 
seemed  impossible,  let  alone  to  achieve  it. 

And  yet  there  was  very  good  reason  for  the  Cuban  anxieties.  The 
Eisenhower  administration  had  authorised  the  organisation  of  an  armed 
force  from  among  the  Cuban  exiles  some  time  in  March  i960.4  In  July 
i960,  after  Senor  Antonio  de  Varona,  a  former  minister  in  the  Socarras 

1  The  record  of  the  debate  in  the  Security  Council  is  in  S.C.O.R.,  921st,  922nd  and  923rd 
Meetings,  4,  5  January  1961. 

2  Christian  Science  Monitor,  7  January  1961. 

3  Daily  Telegraph,  5  January  1961;  Guardian,  5  January  1961;  N.  T.  Times,  7  January  1961. 

4  The  latest  source  for  this  is  the  balanced  account  given  in  Karl  E.  Meyer  and  Tad  Szulc, 
The  Cuban  Invasion  (New  York,  1962). 
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government  overthrown  by  Batista  in  1 952,  and  the  leader  of  the  Democratic 
Revolutionary  Front  established  in  May  to  link  the  various  conflicting 
groups  among  the  Cuban  exiles,  had  conferred  with  President  Ydigoras 
of  Guatemala,  training  camps  for  these  armed  forces  had  been  established 
and  an  airstrip  built  on  the  estate  of  a  brother  of  the  Guatemalan  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  United  States  in  Retalheu  province.  Training  and  re¬ 
cruiting  had  gone  on  comparatively  openly  among  the  Cuban  exile  colony 
in  Florida,  arms  and  ships  had  been  assembled,  a  ‘Free  Cuban’  radio 
station,  Radio  Swan,  established  on  the  Swan  islands  off  the  coast  of 
Nicaragua,  ships  and  a  few  obsolete  B-26  bombers  put  under  their  control. 
All  this  it  was  subsequently  reported  was  organised  by  the  American 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  who  were  also  drawing  up  plans  for  a  formal 
invasion  of  Cuba  from  the  sea  from  bases  on  Guatemalan  and  Nicaraguan 
territory.  On  5  January  1961  the  New  York  representative  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Revolutionary  Front  was  reported  as  saying  that  the  build-up  in 
preparation  for  landings  in  Cuba  was  almost  ready,  and  that  he  expected 
to  be  in  Cuba  at  the  beginning  of  February.1 

Those  observers  who  found  it  difficult  to  associate  such  reports  with  the 
previous  ti’ends  of  the  United  States’  Latin  American  policy,  or  with  her 
obligations  under  the  previous  pan-American  treaties,  most  notably  the 
Convention  of  Havana  of  1 928, 2  let  alone  with  her  obligations  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations,  should  perhaps  have  taken  warning  from  the 
current  state  of  American  opinion,  which,  to  put  not  too  fine  a  point  on  it, 
had  reached  a  pitch  of  anger  and  apprehension  where  it  seemed  that  such 
obligations  were  merely  hindrances  designed  to  tie  the  United  States 
down,  but  which  her  adversaries  were  totally  free  to  ignore  without 
receiving  either  censure  or  punishment  for  their  actions.  American  opinion 
took  it  as  a  matter  of  faith  that  the  Cuban  government  was  dominated  by 
the  communists,  that  Castro  himself  was  a  communist  and  that  Cuba  was 
in  the  process  of  becoming  a  total  Soviet  satellite.  Their  belief  was  a  good 
deal  closer  to  the  truth  than  that  of  the  large  body  of  supporters  Castro 
enjoyed  among  European  liberals,  radicals  and  socialists,  who  refused  to 
believe  that  the  Cuban  revolution, 'whose  social  aspects  seemed  so  profoundly 
worth  their  approval,  could  in  international  and  political  terms  have 
developed  into  the  kind  of  tyranny  depicted  in  the  American  press.  The 
mass  defection  of  Castro’s  non-communist  supporters  in  i960,  the 
evidence  of  the  flood  of  Cuban  exiles,  the  training  of  Cuban  pilots  in 

1  JV.  T.  Times,  5  January  1961.  Varona  felt  constrained  to  say  the  next  day  that  the  idea  of  an 
armed  rebellion  had  been  abandoned  some  time  ago.  Ibid.,  7  January  1961. 

2  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States,  Final  Act,  Motions,  Agreements,  Resolutions  and 
Conventions  (Habana,  1928),  pp.  171-4-  Convention  on  the  Rights  and  Duties  in  the  Event  of  Civil 
Strife,  article  1  of  which  binds  the  signatories  ‘to  use  all  means  at  their  disposal  to  prevent  the  in¬ 
habitants  in  their  territory,  nationals  or  aliens,  from  participating  in,  gathering  elements,  crossing 
the  boundary  or  sailing  from  their  territory  for  the  purpose  of  starting  or  promoting  civil  strife’. 
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Soviet  bloc  countries,  all  these  were  as  much  ignored  or  belittled  in  Europe 
as  they  were  given  priority  in  the  U.S.  press. 

A  more  serious  indication  of  the  state  of  American  opinion  could  have 
been  derived  both  from  the  electoral  campaign  of  the  two  candidates,  and 
from  the  mounting  evidence  of  hostility  to  Cuban  trade  on  the  part  of  the 
American  labour  movement.  On  6  January  1961,  the  New  York  dockers, 
always  prone  to  run  their  own  foreign  policy,1  announced  their  intention 
of  boycotting  all  cargoes  arriving  from  Cuba,  including  those  intended  for 
transhipment.2  This  boycott  was  adhered  to  on  12  January  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,3  and  on  15  February  it  was  reported 
that  the  Maritime  Trades  Department  of  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O.  had  started  a 
drive  to  unify  seamen  and  dockers  in  the  West  Indies  and  Gulf  of  Mexico 
into  a  Caribbean  federation  of  maritime  labour  with  the  aim  of  isolating 
Cuba  and  creating  an  effective  economic  blockade  of  the  island  and  had 
issued  a  resolution  calling  on  the  31  unions  they  represented  to  boycott  all 
import  and  export  trade  with  Cuba  for  a  start.4  Private  conversations  in 
Washington  with  the  incoming  members  of  the  Kennedy  administration 
would  have  revealed  an  overwhelming  conviction  of  Castro’s  commitment 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  the  service  of  Soviet  penetration  of  the 
two  Americas.5 

Of  more  importance  than  this,  since  it  was  to  prove  an  unavoidable 
barrier  to  second  thoughts  was  the  stand  on  Cuba  taken  by  President 
Kennedy  in  his  electoral  campaign.  On  23  September  i960  he  had 
demanded  that  the  United  States6 

make  clear  our  intention  not  to  let  the  Soviet  Union  turn  Cuba  into  its  base  in 
the  Caribbean,  and  our  intention  to  enforce  the  Monroe  doctrine  .  .  .  the 
forces  fighting  for  freedom  in  exile  and  in  the  mountains  of  Cuba  should  be 
assisted.  .  .  . 

And  on  6  October,  he  had  charged  that  the  Eisenhower  administration 
had  allowed  Cuba  to  become  ‘Communism’s  first  Caribbean  base’,  charges 
that  he  repeated  throughout  his  electoral  campaign,  in  which  he  also 
called  repeatedly  for  ‘the  strongest  economic  sanctions  against  Cuba’. 
Moreover,  he  had  sought  throughout  his  campaign  to  give  the  impression 

1  Their  attempt  in  1958  to  end  the  Egyptian  closure  of  the  Suez  Canal  to  Israeli-owned  or 
Israeli-bound  shipping  by  a  boycott  of  Egyptian  ships  entering  New  York  Harbour  is  a  case  in 
point.  2  Times,  6  January  1961. 

3  N.Y.  Times,  12  January  1961.  4  Ibid.,  15  February  1961. 

5  On  7  January,  it  was  reported  that  the  would-be  mediators  among  the  Latin  American 
delegates  at  the  U.N.  had  been  informed  by  their  United  States  colleagues,  that  the  USA  was  no 
longer  seeking  reconciliation  with  Castro’s  regime  which  was  irretrievably  communist  and  must 
be  overthrown.  Economic  pressure,  including  the  denial  of  commerce  with  the  western  world 
would  produce  discontent  sufficient  to  topple  him.  Observer,  7  January  1961. 

5  Quoted  in  Meyer  and  Szulc,  pp.  66-67.  It  was  later  explained  that  these  phrases,  which  led 
Castro  to  call  him  a  ‘beardless  illiterate  youth’,  had  been  composed  by  a  member  of  his  staff  and 
released  without  his  approval.  Guardian,  7  January  1961. 
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that  his  election  would  introduce  a  new  dynamism  into  American  foreign 
policy,  action  almost  for  action’s  sake  in  fact.  Reconciliation,  patience 
under  provocation,  cunctatory  tactics,  sweet  reasonableness  were  not 
policies  which  might  be  expected  to  appeal  to  him. 

The  reference  to  the  forces  in  the  Cuban  mountains  was  a  particularly 
charged  one  in  the  months  of  November-December  i960.  There  had  been 
earlier  anti-Castro  guerrilla  movements,  which  had  been  small  and  easily 
dealt  with.  But  the  guerrilla  movements  of  November  i960  were  some¬ 
thing  new.  They  were  said  to  be  linked  with  the  new  and  allegedly 
widespread  anti-Castro  underground  movement,  the  Revolutionary  Move¬ 
ment  of  the  People,  founded  by  the  Cuban  engineer,  Manuel  Ray  Riviera, 
who  had  resigned  his  position  as  Minister  of  Public  Works  in  March  i960; 
and  they  had  led  Castro  to  stage  an  all-out  drive  employing  very  con¬ 
siderable  forces  to  crush  them,  a  drive  which  reached  its  peak  in  February 
and  March  1961.  The  main  centres  of  guerrilla  activity  were  in  the 
Escambrey  mountains  in  north-western  Cuba;  but  even  the  wild  terrain 
here  was  not  likely  to  protect  them  for  ever  against  the  Cuban  leaders’ 
own  experience  of  guerrilla  warfare  and  the  massive  forces  of  militia  men 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  If  any  support  was  to  be  offered  to  such 
guerrillas,  obviously  the  time  factor  was  pressing. 

This  then  was  the  position  President  Kennedy  found  himself  faced  with 
on  his  assumption  of  office  on  20  January  1961.  For  a  brief  while  it  looked 
as  if  Castro  shared  the  views  of  his  Soviet  protectors  that  the  Kennedy 
regime  was  one  with  which  contact  could  be  made.  On  14  January,  he 
had  announced  that  the  mass  mobilisation  would  cease  on  20  January,  as 
by  then  the  ‘phase  of  greatest  peril’  would  have  passed  with  Kennedy’s 
succession  as  President.1  Kennedy’s  inaugural  itself  was  welcomed  by  the 
Cuban  regime,2  but  if  any  hopes  were  built  on  this  his  subsequent  state  of 
the  Union  message3  with  its  uncompromising  reference  to  ‘Communist 
agents  .  .  .  seeking  to  exploit’  the  Latin  American  ‘peaceful  revolution  of 
hope’  who  had  ‘established  a  base  on  Cuba  only  90  miles  from  our  shores’, 
must  have  blighted  them.  President  Castro  issued  a  statement  of  his 
willingness  to  accept  good  relations  if  the  United  States  Government 
would  accept  the  status  quo,  but  in  face  of  Kennedy’s  assertion  that  the 
United  States  had  no  quarrel  with  the  Cuban  revolution,  with  its  clear 
implication  that  the  quarrel  lay  with  the  choices  made  by  its  leadership 

1  Observer,  14  January  1961.  In  a  television  interview,  Major  Guevara  provided  anothei 
reason  for  the  demobilisation,  saying  that  reports  of  an  imminent  invasion  had  been  possibly 
‘exaggerated’  and  that  production  (presumably  of  sugar)  would  suffer  if  the  extended  mobilisa¬ 
tion  continued,  xiv,  Hispanic  American  Report,  No.  1,  March  1961,  p.  32,  hereinafter  cited  as 
H.A.R. 

2  In  a  speech  on  20  January,  Castro  said:  ‘We  are  ready  to  begin  anew.  There  will  be  no 

resentment’.  Ibid.,  p.  32.  The  full  text  is  printed  in  the  Cuban  note  of  23  February  1961,  to  the 
U  N  General  Assembly,  General  Assembly,  Official  Record,  15th  Session,  DocumentNo.  A/4701,  here¬ 
inafter  cited  as  G.A.O.R.  3  Documents,  1961,  pp.  3-8. 
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and  that  it  could  not  be  ended  without  the  defeat  of  that  leadership,  such 
a  gesture  was  obviously  pointless  except  for  its  propaganda  value. 

There  remained  for  the  new  American  President  the  question  of  trans¬ 
lating  his  words  into  action.  Innately  cautious,  he  began  by  charging  a 
‘task  force’,  one  of  many  such,  to  examine  the  state  of  U.S.  policy  towards 
Latin  America  and  to  report  on  recommendations.  The  task  force1  ran  at 
once  into  the  draft  contingency  plans  for  an  exile  invasion  of  Cuba  with 
U.S.  logistical  support,  and  the  next  few  weeks  seem  to  have  been  spent 
in  investigating  the  state  of  Latin  American  opinion2  and  in  being  won 
over  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  spokesmen  for  this  plan.3  The 
C.I.A.  men  in  charge  of  the  operation  were  for  their  part  engaged  in 
eliminating  from  the  rebels  those  whom  they  chose  to  regard  as  dissident 
elements  and  in  organising  a  provisional  regime  out  of  the  various  rebel 
groups.  Such  a  provisional  regime  was  reported  to  have  been  founded  on 
22  March,  by  the  coming  together  of  the  principal  groups,  consisting  of 
adherents  of  de  Varona,  Premier  in  Castro’s  first  Cabinet  from  January- 
February  1959,  of  Miro  Cardonas,4  and  of  Manuel  Ray,  under  the  title  of 
the  Cuban  Revolutionary  Council.5  Of  these  groups,  Ray’s  was  said  to  be 
the  only  one  with  any  real  contacts  with  the  Cuban  anti-Castro  under¬ 
ground  which  he  himself  had  founded.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
regarded  with  a  good  deal  of  suspicion  by  the  junior  authorities  of  the 
C.I.A.,  who  were  not  able  to  make  the  same  distinction  between  Castro’s 
domestic  policies  and  his  international  allegiances  made  by  the  President, 
and  regarded  both  with  equal  hostility. 

The  Cuban  government  was  naturally  fully  informed  of  the  C.I.A.’s 
activities.  In  addition  to  their  normal  intelligence  sources  (there  were 
said  to  be  at  least  100  agents  known  to  the  U.S.  authorities  to  be  working 
among  the  Cuban  exiles),  they  could  rely  on  full  and  extensive  reportage  of 
the  Council’s  activities  and  circumstantial  reports  of  the  preparations  in  the 

1  Its  members  were  Adolf  A.  Berle  Jr.,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American 
Affairs  and  Ambassador  to  Brazil  under  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt;  Thomas  C.  Mann,  acting 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs  in  the  State  Department;  William  Bundy, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defence  for  International  Security;  Thomas  C.  Achilles,  Counsellor 
in  the  State  Department;  Lincoln  Gordon,  Professor  of  Economics,  Harvard  Business  School; 
xiv,  H.A.R.,  No.  1,  March  1961,  p.  88;  N.Y.  Times ,  1  February  1961. 

2  The  historian  Arthur  Schlesinger  was  sent  on  a  tour  of  Latin  America  to  report  on  Latin 
American  attitudes  to  Castro.  He  returned  on  3  March  1961. 

3  See  Meyer  and  Szulc,  pp.  102-5;  Stewart  Alsop,  ‘Lessons  of  the  Cuban  Disaster’,  234, 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  No.  25,  24  June  1961. 

4  Subsequently  Castro’s  Ambassador  to  Spain,  he  had  been  nominated  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  in  i960,  but  had  never  taken  up  the  post.  He  took  refuge  in  the  Argentinian 
Embassy  in  Havana  in  July  i960. 

5  N.Y.  Times,  22  March  1961.  At  a  press  conference  held  in  New  York  the  same  day  Dr. 
Cardona  said  that  the  Council  would  become  the  provisional  government  as  soon  as  its  force  had 
secured  ‘a  piece  of  Cuban  soil’.  The  programme  of  the  Council  pledged  a  return  to  the  Cuban 
constitution  of  1 940,  endorsed  land  reform,  but  promised  restitution  ofassets  ‘unjustly  dispossessed’. 
Meyer  and  Szulc,  p.  107.  N.Y.  Times,  23  March  1961. 
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exiles’  training  camps  in  the  U.S.  press,  culminating  in  detailed  reports  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  7  and  1 1  April.  These  reports  alleged  firstly,  that 
training  had  been  discontinued  as  the  leaders  believed  that  a  state  of 
adequate  preparation  had  been  reached,  and  secondly,  that  the  point  had 
been  reached  in  the  U.S.  administration’s  deliberations  where  a  decision 
would  have  to  be  taken  whether  to  permit  ‘larger-scale  landings  than  the 
six  which  have  already  taken  place’.1 

In  the  face  of  these  ominous  preparations,  Castro  continued  his  policy  of 
alternating  sweet  reasonableness  with  cries  of  ‘wolf’,  and  provocative 
bragging.  On  1 1  February,  for  example,  he  accused  President  Kennedy  of 
‘nervousness  and  hysteria’,  linking  this  with  attacks  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  for  ‘conspiracy  by  Falangist  priests’.  He  also  threatened  to  support 
the  Puerto  Rican  nationalist  movement.  This  was  followed  by  the 
announcement  that  a  large  radio  station  was  being  constructed  to  broad¬ 
cast  ‘revolutionary  truths  to  the  rest  of  the  world’.2  On  14  February,  he 
accused  the  American  defence  authorities  of  making  daily  air  drops  to 
the  Escambrey  guerrillas  in  a  direct  military  support  of  his  adversaries. 
If  this  was  stopped  he  was  ready  for  the  eventual  establishment  of  friendly 
relations.  He  had,  he  said,  no  desire  to  continue  hostility.3  On  23  Feb¬ 
ruary,  he  addressed  a  lengthy  note  to  the  other  Latin  American  states, 
accusing  the  U.S.  government  of  concocting  and  executing  a  new  plan 
of  aggression  against  Cuba  with  the  aim  of  overthrowing  the  Cuban  regime 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Organisation  of  American  States  called  for 
24  May  in  Ecuador.4 

The  first  reports  of  the  negotiations  for  the  setting  up  of  the  Cuban 
Revolutionary  Council  stirred  him  to  fresh  outbursts.  In  a  three-hour 
speech  on  14  March,  he  threatened  to  retaliate  by  setting  up  a  Puerto 
Rican  government  in  exile,  and  stormed  that  the  ‘so-called  free  world’ 
would  soon  go  down  to  defeat  before  the  rising  power  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  communist  countries.5  The  same  day  the  Cuban  Foreign 
Minister  addressed  a  note  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
complaining  of  the  shelling  of  an  oil  refinery  in  Santiago  Bay  by  motor 
gunboats  of  design  similar  to  the  torpedo-boats  in  service  in  the  U.S. 
Navy.6 

At  the  same  time  the  note  of  ‘sweet  reason’  sounded  on  14  February 
continued  to  be  played.  Although  he  declined  a  cabled  offer  of  mediation 

1  N.Y.  Times,  7,  11  April  1961.  2  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune,  13  February  1961. 

3  N.Y.  Times,  15  February  1961. 

4  Ibid.,  1,  7  March  1961.  Daily  Worker,  1  March  1961.  These  reports  do  not  entirely  correspond 

with  the  text  as  given  in  the  note  of  the  Cuban  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaiis  to  the  Secretary- 

General  of  the  United  Nations  of  the  same  date.  G.A.O.R.,  15th  Session,  Documents  No.  A/4701. 
There  may  well  have  been  two  notes.  5  N.Y.  Times,  15  March  1961. 

6  Times,  15  March  1961.  For  the  text  of  the  note  see  G.A.O.R.,  15th  Session,  Document  No. 

A/4708. 
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by  the  Argentine  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Senor  Taboada  (presum¬ 
ably  because  this  would  have  had  to  be  taken  seriously),1  on  7  March  he 
made  a  tentative  offer  to  negotiate  a  direct  settlement  of  grievances  with 
the  United  States  including  the  indemnification  of  those  whose  properties 
had  been  expropriated,  if  the  U.S.  administration  would  resume  pur¬ 
chases  of  Cuban  sugar.2  But  thereafter  only  threats  came  from  Cuba, 
Major  Guevara  setting  the  tone  on  28  March,  when  he  said  that  the  victory 
of  the  Cuban  revolution  would  mean  the  destruction  of  the  United 
States.3 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  that  President  Kennedy  took  the  final  de¬ 
cision  to  act  on  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency’s  scheme  for  an  invasion 
of  Cuba  by  the  exile  forces  they  had  been  training  since  the  previous  year. 
According  to  detailed  and  circumstantial  reports  which  appeared  in  the 
U.S.  press  subsequent  to  the  failure  of  the  enterprise,4  the  problem  was 
considered  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Security  Council  on  4  April  1961. 
It  was  attended  by  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Rusk,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Douglas  Dillon,  the  Secretary  of  Defence, 
Robert  McNamara,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General 
Lemnitzer,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defence  for  International  Security 
in  the  Defence  Department,  Paul  Nitze,  Adolf  Berle,  McGeorge  Bundy 
and  Arthur  Schlesinger  from  the  President’s  staff,  Allen  Dulles  and 
Richard  Bissell,  respectively  head  and  deputy-head  of  the  C.I.A.,  and 
Senator  Fulbright,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

According  to  these  reports,  the  only  major  opposition  to  the  plan  came 
from  Senator  Fulbright.  Kennedy’s  civilian  advisers  were  overawed  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  C.I.A.  authorities  whose  intelligence  estimates  some¬ 
what  naturally  backed  their  political  assessment  of  the  chances  of  success.5 
Two  arguments  are  said  to  have  weighed  most  heavily  on  the  President; 
firstly,  that  in  organising  and  training  the  Cuban  exile  forces,  and  in 
encouraging  the  setting-up  of  the  Exile  Council,  an  ‘implicit  obligation’ 
to  give  the  exiles  a  chance  to  liberate  their  homeland  had  already  been 
entered  into;  and  secondly,  that  time  was  running  out,  the  Cuban  air  force 
being  in  the  process  of  re-equipment  with  modern  Soviet  jets,  and  the 
pilots  who  were  being  trained  in  Czechoslovakia  to  fly  these,  being 
shortly  due  to  return  to  Cuba. 

1  TV.  T.  Times,  8  March  1961.  The  Argentinian  offer  was  also  declined  by  the  U.S.  administra¬ 
tion  in  a  note  of  22  March  1961.  Ibid.,  23  March  1961. 

2  Ibid.,  8  March  1961. 

3  Ibid.,  29  March  1961 ;  Le  Monde,  30  March  1961. 

4  Alsop,  op.  cit.,  also  the  sources  cited  in  Meyer  and  Szulc,  p.  157. 

5  The  plan  was  said  to  have  been  endorsed  by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  assumption  that  the 
political  estimates  on  which  it  was  based  were  correct,  and  that  command  of  the  air  was  assured, 
Alsop,  op.  cit. ;  one  can  only  speculate  as  to  the  reasons  which  led  them  to  invest  so  hazardous 
a  project  with  the  prestige  of  their  position.  Their  action  could  not  but  have  made  opposition 
from  the  lay  members  of  the  meeting  more  improbable. 
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President  Kennedy  is  said  to  have  announced  his  decision  to  go  ahead 
the  next  day  to  a  smaller  meeting  attended  only  by  Rusk,  McNamara 
and  Allen  Dulles.  He  ruled,  however,  that  in  no  circumstances  should 
United  States  forces  become  involved,  and  that  the  Cuban  Revolutionary 
Council  should  be  informed  of  this  decision  in  categorical  terms  in  advance 
of  the  operation.  This  was  presumably  conveyed  to  Cardona  the  following 
day  in  Washington  when  he  met  Adolf  Berle  and  Philip  Bonsai,  the  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  in  Havana.1  In  the  meantime  the  State  Department 
had  already  set  the  tone  of  the  administration’s  policy  towards  Cuba  with 
its  issue  on  3  April,  of  a  lengthy  White  Paper2  charging  that  Castro  had 
betrayed  the  ‘movement  to  enlarge  Cuban  democracy  and  freedom’  by 
perverting  it  into  ‘a  mechanism  for  the  destruction  of  free  institutions  in 
Cuba,  for  the  seizure  by  international  communism  of  a  base  and  bridge¬ 
head  in  the  Americas,  and  for  the  disruption  of  the  inter- American  system’. 
The  present  regime  in  Cuba,  it  added,  presented  a  ‘grave  and  urgent 
challenge’.  The  White  Paper,  drafted  by  Arthur  Schlesinger,  was  clearly 
intended  to  appeal  strongly  to  the  non-communist  liberal-radical  socialist 
groupings  in  Latin  America,  and  to  encourage  the  movement  of  opinion 
against  Castro  that  was  already  beginning  to  gather  momentum  in  Latin 
America.3  The  use  of  the  word  ‘urgent’  reflected,  it  was  later  explained,4 
the  belief  that  the  imminent  return  of  the  Cuban  pilots  trained  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  would  alter  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Caribbean  so  effectively 
that  only  a  full-scale  American  invasion  could  hope  to  deal  with  the 
situation  thereafter.  On  12  April,  President  Kennedy  completed  the  work 
of  creating  the  ‘public  image’  which  the  planned  operation  was  to  wear, 
one,  that  is,  of  an  expedition  by  Cuban  anti-Castro  forces,  undertaken  on 
their  own  initiative  and  without  United  States’  support,  by  giving  at  his 
press  conference  an  outright  pledge  that  United  States’  forces  would  not 
intervene  in  Cuba  ‘under  any  conditions’  to  overthrow  Castro — and  that 
_exile  attempts  to  mount  an  offensive  ‘from  this  country’  would  be  opposed.5 

These  pretences  were  very  soon  to  be  given  the  lie  by  the  events  of 
15-21  April.  They  rested  essentially  on  two  premises:  that  the  United 
States  administration  favoured  the  progressives  in  Cuban  and  Latin 
American  politics ;  and  that  the  exiles  were  acting  off  their  own  bat.  The 
first  represented  the  state  of  mind  of  the  bulk  of  Kennedy’s  advisers,6  but 

1  N.Y.  Times,  7  April  1961. 

2  U.S.A.,  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  Cuba  (Washington,  April  1961) :  This  document  was  also 
circulated  to  the  United  Nations.  G.A.O.R.,  15th  Session,  Document  No.  A/4275. 

3  The  development  of  Latin  American  attitudes  to  the  Cuban  regime  are  dealt  with  below  in 
Chapter  XIII. 

*  By  James  Reston  in  N.Y.  Times,  5  April  1961.  5  Ibid.,  13  April  1961. 

6  In  accordance  with  this  the  right-wing  Cuban  exile  leader,  Rolando  Masferrer,  was  indicted 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  on  grounds  of  violation  of  that  clause  of  the  U.S.  Neutrality 
Act  which  forbids  the  provision  of  or  preparation  for  a  military  expedition  against  a  country  with 
which  the  United  States  is  at  peace.  N.Y.  Times,  9,  1 1  April  1961 . 
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not  of  the  lower  levels  of  the  C.I.A.,  who  were  at  this  time  persistently 
opposing  the  radical  elements  among  the  exiles,  especially  the  M.R.P.  of 
Manuel  Ray,  and  favouring  the  conservative  F.D.R.,  especially  in  the 
choice  of  a  leader  for  the  operation,  when  they  were  not  actively  pro¬ 
moting  former  supporters  of  Batista.  The  second  premise  could  only  be 
maintained  if  the  landings  were  overwhelmingly  successful;  if  the  exiles 
kept  their  mouths  shut,  and  if  the  U.S.  press  co-operated  in  withholding 
reportage  on  any  of  the  obvious  C.I.A.  activities  in  support  of  the  exiles. 
None  of  these  conditions  were  in  fact  fulfilled. 

The  first  move  in  the  C.I.A.  plan  came  on  15  April  when  three  B-26 
bombers  carrying  the  markings  of  the  Cuban  Air  Force  attacked  the  main 
Cuban  airfields  at  Ciudad  Libertad  and  San  Antonio  de  los  Banos  near 
Havana,  and  at  Santiago,  with  bombs,  rockets  and  machine-gun  fire. 
Two  B-26S  later  landed  in  Florida,  their  pilots  claiming  to  be  defectors  from 
the  Cuban  Air  Force  and  demanding  political  asylum.  A  third,  apparently 
damaged  by  anti-aircraft  fire,  came  down  in  Jamaica.  The  bombers  subse¬ 
quently  turned  out  to  be  of  a  different  pattern  from  those  employed  by  the 
Cuban  Air  Force,  and  to  have  flown  from  bases  in  Guatemala.  They  did 
not  succeed  in  destroying  the  Cuban  Air  Force’s  flying  strength  entirely.1 

At  this  moment  the  exiles’  expeditionary  force  was  already  at  sea,  having 
embarked  in  a  convoy  of  four  old  war-time  liberty  ships  and  two  landing 
craft  (infantry)  from  a  port  in  Nicaragua  on  1 1  April.  They  comprised  in 
all  about  1,200  men,  and  they  had  with  them  according  to  later  reports, 
anti-tank  guns,  mortars,  some  75-mm.  cannons  and  five  tanks.  The  landing 
itself  which  was  accompanied  by  an  air  drop  of  some  175  paratroopers 
occurred  in  the  small  hours  of  17  April.  The  survivors  later  alleged  that 
they  had  been  led  to  expect  a  rising  in  Cuba  to  greet  their  landing.  What¬ 
ever  were  the  assumptions  on  which  the  landing  had  been  made,  they 
turned  out  to  be  baseless.  The  landing  forces,  after  an  initial  success  due 
mainly  to  the  tactical  surprise  they  had  achieved,  were  strongly  attacked 
both  from  ground  and  air.  Several  of  their  little  armada  were  sunk  from 
the  air  including,  at  an  early  stage,  the  cargo  ship  carrying  their  ammuni¬ 
tion  reserves.  They  held  out  for  three  days  and  then  succumbed  to  the 
numerical  superiority  of  Castro’s  forces.  Mopping  up  operations  lasted 
for  a  fortnight,  Captain  Artime,  leader  of  the  landing,  and  the  last  few 
survivors  being  captured  in  the  swamps  near  the  landing  point  on  3  May.2 
The  invaders  were  reported  to  have  lost  82  killed,  and  approximately 
1,200  were  captured.  Fifty  only  made  their  escape  by  sea.3 

1  A  second  attack  planned  for  17  April  1961,  was  apparently  called  off,  allegedly  in  view  of 
a  false  estimate  of  the  success  of  the  first  and  world  reactions  to  it.  Meyer  and  Szulc,  pp.  121,1 24. 

2  N.T.  Times,  4  May  1961. 

3  There  are  a  number  of  accounts  of  the  fighting;  the  earliest,  coming  from  a  survivor  who 
escaped  by  sea  is  in  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  27  April,  9  May  1961 ;  the  most  recent  at  the  time  of 
writing  is  in  Meyer  and  Szulc,  pp.  126-9,  137-41. 
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If  the  letter  of  President  Kennedy’s  pledge  that  American  forces  would 
not  intervene  ‘in  Cuba’,  was  strictly  adhered  to,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
maintain  this  of  its  spirit.  The  invading  force  was  escorted  to  the  edge  of 
Cuban  territorial  waters  by  two  U.S.  destroyers,  and  some  of  the  survivors 
who  made  it  to  the  edge  of  the  three-mile  line  were  picked  up  by  a  U.S. 
destroyer.  The  invaders  disposed  of  up  to  twelve  B-26  bombers,  of  which 
they  lost  ten,  and  U.S.  Navy  jet  fighters  appear  to  have  watched  the 
airbases  at  times  from  over  territorial  waters.1  Survivors  from  an  abortive, 
diversionary  landing  in  Oriente  province  were  rescued  by  another  U.S. 
destroyer  and  given  refuge  on  the  U.S.  Marine-controlled  Vieques  island 
off  Puerto  Rico. 

But  these  were  minor  details  compared  with  the  flat  disbelief  with  which 
much  of  the  world  press  and  opinion  in  the  United  Nations  greeted  U.S. 
disclaimers  of  intervention.  The  Cuban  government  had  already 
launched  a  protest  on  Saturday,  15  April,  through  the  Cuban  Foreign 
Minister,  poised  and  waiting  in  the  corridors  of  the  United  Nations.2 
Speaking  at  an  emergency  meeting  of  the  Political  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly,  he  called  for  an  immediate  convention  of  the  full 
Assembly  in  plenary  session,  charged  that  the  bombing  raids  of  that  day 
were  a  ‘prologue  to  large-scale  invasion’  and  accused  the  United  States  of 
resort  to  force.  For  the  United  States,  Adlai  Stevenson  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  debate  on  the  Cuban  complaint  confined  for  the  moment  to  the 
Political  Committee.  On  the  main  issue,  having  been  deliberately  kept 
in  the  dark,  so  as  not  to  ‘impair  his  credibility’  so  it  was  later  revealed,3 
Stevenson  felt  free  to  deny  the  Cuban  charges  with  indignation.  He 
claimed  that  the  aircraft  which  had  landed  in  Florida  were  manned  by 
defectors  from  the  Cuban  Air  Force,  and  produced  photographs  taken 
after  their  landing,  showing  them  to  carry  Cuban  Air  Force  markings.4 

His  valiant  and  unwitting  deceit  was  shown  in  its  true  value  when  the 
Committee  reconvened  the  following  Monday,  some  nine  hours  after  the 
invasion  force  had  landed  in  Cuba.5  Senor  Roa,  the  Cuban  Minister  for 
External  Affairs,  took  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity  before  him.  He 
claimed  a  breach  by  the  United  States  administration  not  only  of  Articles 
15  and  16  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organisation  of  American  States,  and  of 

1  Meyer  and  Szulc,  p.  138. 

2  The  debate  in  the  U.N.  Political  Committee  on  Cuba’s  earlier  complaints  scheduled  for 
10  April,  had  been  significantly  postponed  on  Cuban  initiative. 

3  Stewart  Alsop,  op.  cit.,  Stevenson  was  said  to  have  been  furiously  angry  when  his  deception 
was  revealed,  and  some  sources  ascribe  the  cancellation  of  a  second  air  strike  scheduled  for 
Monday,  1 7  April  to  the  effects  of  his  intervention  with  the  President.  How  the  ‘credibility’  of  the 
United  States  representative  at  the  United  Nations  could  be  separated  from  the  ‘credibility’  of 
his  statements  was  never  explained. 

4  G.A.O.R.,  15th  Session,  First  Committee,  1149th  meeting,  pp.  55-56. 

5  The  meetings  of  the  Political  Committee  lasted  until  21  April.  Ibid.,  1 150th-!  161st  meet¬ 
ings,  pp.  55-no. 
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Article  5  of  the  1959  Protocol  to  the  Havana  Convention  of  1928,  but  even 
of  title  18,  Sections  959  and  960  of  the  United  States  Code  itself.  He  was 
able  to  support  his  charges  of  American  support  and  inspiration  for  the 
invading  forces  with  detailed  citations  from  the  United  States  press,  and 
ended  by  calling  upon  the  United  Nations  to  take  ‘prompt  and  effective 
measures  to  put  a  stop  to  American  aggression’.  He  was  strongly  supported 
by  the  Soviet  delegate  and  by  those  of  Guinea  and  Roumania.  The 
most  urgent  necessity  in  the  eyes  of  his  supporters  being  to  forestall 
the  threat  of  direct  American  intervention  and  to  end  the  invasion,  their 
first  move  was  to  produce  that  evening  a  draft  resolution,1  sponsored 
by  the  Rumanian  delegation,  demanding  the  immediate  cessation  of 
military  operations  and  appealing  urgently  to  those  states  whose  ‘territory 
and  means’  were  being  used  for  the  attack  to  cease  ‘without  delay  every 
assistance  to  those  who  were  carrying  out  the  attack’.  Senor  Roa  inter¬ 
vened  twice  in  the  debate  that  day,  the  second  time  to  accuse  the  U.S.  of 
supporting  the  invasion  by  Cutlass  jet  aircraft  from  an  aircraft  carrier 
cruising  south  of  the  Cuban  coast,  and  of  employing  regular  forces  to  invade 
Oriente  province  from  the  U.S.  base  at  Guantanamo.  This  last  charge 
Mr.  Stevenson  was  able  to  deny,  but  otherwise  he  had  little  to  say. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  comparative  mildness  of  the  Roumanian 
resolution  represented  a  doubt  in  its  authors’  minds  as  to  the  degree  of 
support  which  could  be  won  for  a  stronger  resolution.  If  this  was  so,  the 
course  of  the  debate  the  following  day  must  have  greatly  reassured  those 
whose  aim  was  to  exploit  the  American  embarrassment.  The  support 
given  to  the  Cuban  Revolutionary  Council  was  most  strongly  attacked  not 
only  by  the  other  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  but  also  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  new  African  states,  of  Guinea,  Mali  and,  in  somewhat  weaker 
terms,  of  Ghana,  most  notably,  and  by  the  representatives  of  the  Arab 
states,  the  U.A.R.  (whose  declaration  of  sympathy  with  the  Castro  revolu¬ 
tion  was  regarded  as  particularly  damaging),  Iraq  and  Saudi  Arabia. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  day  the  Soviet  representative  submitted  a  resolu¬ 
tion2  concluded  in  the  strongest  condemnatory  terms,  demanding  ‘the 
immediate  disarming  of  all  counter-revolutionary  bands  on  the  territories 
of  the  United  States  and  other  countries’  and  calling  on  member  states 
of  the  U.N.  to  ‘render  the  necessary  assistance  to  the  Government  of  Cuba 
which  it  may  request  to  repulse  the  aggression’. 

In  these  circumstances  the  United  States  had  good  reason  to  be  grateful 
to  its  Latin  American  neighbours.  Two  resolutions  were  submitted,  one 
by  Mexico,3  and  one  sponsored  by  seven  other  Latin  American  states, 
the  Argentine,  Colombia,  Chile,  Honduras,  Panama,  Uruguay  and 

1  G.A.O.R.,  15th  Session,  Document  A/C.1/L.274. 

2  Ibid.,  A/C. i/L. 277. 

3  Ibid.,  A/C.  1 /L. 275.  See  also  Documents ,  1961,  p.  26. 
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Venezuela,  all  of  them  states  still  maintaining  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba.1  The  Mexican  draft  resolution  was  not  a  particularly  happy  one 
from  the  American  point  of  view,  since  it  embodied  a  ‘request’  to  ‘co¬ 
operate  in  keeping  with  the  United  Nations  Charter  in  the  search  for 
a  peaceful  solution’.  It  was,  however,  sufficiently  attractive  to  some  of 
the  Asian  and  African  non-aligned  states  to  reduce  their  support  for  the 
Roumanian  and  Soviet  resolutions. 

The  real  ‘way-out’  for  the  United  States  was  provided,  however,  by  the 
Seven-Power  Resolution.  The  vital  sections  of  this  lay  in  the  preamble, 
(paragraphs  two  and  three),  and  in  the  first  paragraph  of  what  in  United 
Nations  jargon  is  known  as  the  ‘operative’  section,  sections  which 
attempted  to  contain  and  refer  the  matter  wholly  within  and  before  the 
Organisation  of  American  States.  It  emerged  very  rapidly  that  this 
resolution  enjoyed  sufficient  support  to  make  it  the  centre  of  discussion 
and  to  command  the  possibility  of  achieving  a  two-thirds  majority  in  the 
General  Assembly.  The  main  efforts  of  the  opposition  were  directed  to 
weakening  or  eliminating  these  sections.  The  attack  was  led  by  the 
African  states  who  were  noticeably  cool  and  sulky  towards  the  O.A.S., 
and  the  Latin  American  bloc  generally.  The  Sudani  representative 
introduced  amendments2  designed  to  eliminate  all  reference  to  the  O.A.S., 
all  of  which  were  accepted  by  the  sponsors  save  only  the  amendment  to 
the  vital  first  ‘operative’  paragraph  exhorting  ‘those  member  states  that 
belong  to  the  Organisation  of  American  States  to  lend  their  assistance  with  a 
view  to  achieving  a  settlement  by  peaceful  means  and  in  accordance  with 
the  Purposes  and  Principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  of 
the  Charter  of  the  Organisation  of  American  States’.3  The  Nigerian  and 
Cypriot  delegates  attached  a  rider  to  the  ‘operative’  paragraph  requiring 
the  members  of  the  O.A.S.  to  report  back  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
the  measures  taken  as  a  result  of  this  motion.  This  was  accepted  in  the 
form  proposed  by  the  Cypriot  delegate.  Even  then  the  third  paragraph 
of  the  preamble  and  the  first  ‘operative’  paragraph  were  not  accepted  by 
the  Political  Committee  without  votes  being  taken,  votes  which  show  a 
fairly  steady  group  of  55-56  powers  in  favour  of  the  meat  of  the  resolution, 
but  gave  wide  fluctuations  between  the  solid  Soviet  bloc  opposition  and 
those  who  felt  it  wiser  or  safer  to  abstain. 

This  opposition  felt  strong  enough  to  force  a  vote  also  on  the  Mexican 
resolution  which  went  through  with  the  full  support  of  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
the  ‘neutralist’  states  although  there  were  a  large  number  of  abstentions. 
The  Roumanian  and  Soviet  resolutions  were,  therefore,  withdrawn  and 


1  G.A.O.R.,  15th  Session,  Document  A/C.1/L.276.  For  the  text  with  amendments  see  Docu¬ 
ments,  1961,  pp.  26-27.  . 

2  The  Sudani  amendments  are  printed  in  G.A.O.R.,  15th  Session,  Document  A/4744.  Report 

of  the  First  Committee  to  the  Plenary  Session,  2  April  1961. 

3  Italics  supplied  by  editor. 
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the  Mexican  and  Seven  Nation  drafts  went  before  the  Plenary  Session  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  the  evening  of  21  April.  The  votes  showed  a 
fairly  solid  bloc  of  opposition  to  the  majority  consisting  of  four  main 
groupings  with  some  significant  additions.  The  four  main  blocs  consisted 
of  the  Soviet  bloc,  the  Arab  States  (excepting  Jordan  and  occasionally 
Tunisia),  the  Asian  non-aligned  states  (India,  Nepal,  Burma,  Cambodia, 
Ceylon,  Indonesia  and  Afghanistan),  and  a  group  of  African  ‘radicals’, 
Ghana,  Guinea,  Mali,  Ethiopia,  Nigeria  and  the  Upper  Volta  with 
fluctuating  support  from  the  Chad,  Togo  and  Somalia.  The  significant 
additions  came  from  the  European  ‘neutrals’,  Ireland,  Finland,  Austria, 
Sweden  and  Yugoslavia  being  involved  at  different  times  and  in  defections, 
if  that  be  the  word,  from  the  Latin  American  bloc,  Mexico  and  Brazil 
being  the  most  significant. 

When  the  two  resolutions  came  before  the  General  Assembly,  the  main 
effort  of  the  opposition  was  devoted  again  to  attacking  the  reference  of 
the  dispute  to  the  O.A.S.1  Votes  were  forced  on  the  third  paragraph  of  the 
preamble,  on  the  references  to  the  Organisation  of  American  States  in  the 
first  paragraph  (a  Guinean  amendment  to  delete  these  being  defeated  by 
50  votes  to  29  votes  with  15  abstentions)  and  on  the  whole  of  the  first 
‘operative’  paragraph.  Against  this  last  no  less  than  thirty- two  votes  were 
mustered  and  these,  with  the  eight  countries  who  abstained  were  suffi¬ 
cient  to  deny  it  the  two-thirds  majority  necessary  to  serve  its  adoption. 
The  remainder  of  the  resolution,  emasculated  of  all  which  gave  it  point, 
was  subsequently  adopted  by  fifty-nine  votes  to  a  mere  thirteen  with 
twenty-four  abstentions.  The  Mexican  draft  similarly  failed  to  get  a 
two-thirds  majority,  securing  forty-one  votes  to  thirty-five  with  twenty 
abstentions. 

By  the  time  the  vote  had  been  taken,  much  of  the  urgency  with  which 
the  debate  in  the  Political  Committee  had  been  filled,  had  disappeared 
with  the  collapse  of  the  invasion  and  the  refusal  of  the  United  States 
administration  to  intervene  with  American  armed  forces  to  prevent  or 
forestall  that  collapse.  The  confusion  which  surrounded  the  immediate 
circumstances  of  the  invasion  was  used  effectively  by  the  British  and 
Canadian  delegates  to  argue  against  the  adoption  of  any  resolutions 
specifically  condemning  the  United  States  and  its  Central  American 
co-sponsors  of  the  invasion,  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua.  While  the  con¬ 
fusion  operated  to  prevent  too  great  a  line-up  of  states  wishing  to  condemn 
the  United  States,  the  collapse  of  the  attack  was  not  without  its  effect  also 
in  influencing  some  of  the  undecided  states  against  a  course  likely  to  earn 
them  American  ill-will.  Even  with  these  factors,  the  tilt  in  the  balance  of 
power  inside  the  United  Nations  away  from  the  automatic  western 
majorities  of  the  early  1950’s  was  very  obvious,  as  was  the  emergence  of  a 

1  G.A.O.R.,  15th  Session,  Plenary  Session,  995th  Meeting,  passim. 
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number  of  states  whose  anti-colonial  sentiments  were  coming  regularly 
to  lead  them  into  the  camp  opposed  on  principle  to  the  United  States.  A 
third  phenomenon  that  emerged  from  the  debate  was  the  growth  of  a 
certain  coolness  between  the  Afro-Asian  and  the  Latin  American  states, 
the  first  resenting  the  way  in  which  the  Organisation  of  American  States 
was  used  to  exclude  them  from  participation  in  issues  affecting  the  two 
Americas,1  the  latter  resenting  the  loss  of  the  numerical  superiority  they 
enjoyed  in  the  early  days  of  the  United  Nations.2  So  great  was  this  feeling 
that  the  Venezuelan  and  Panamanian  representatives  complained  that 
the  opposition  to  their  resolution  was  ‘inexplicable’  and  ‘revealed  ill-will 
towards  the  Latin  American  states’.3 

If  the  United  States  were  able  to  avoid  direct  condemnation  in  the 
United  Nations,  it  was  impossible  to  mitigate  the  effects  both  of  the 
invasion  and  its  failure  in  the  world  press.  The  effects  in  Europe  pre¬ 
dictably  fell  into  three  categories.  The  Liberal  centre  and  fellow-travelling 
left  staged  its  usual  demonstrations  of  disapproval,  the  Guardian ,4  for 
example,  calling  the  failure  of  the  invasion  a  ‘resounding  and  deserved 
humiliation’.  In  France,  the  main  reaction  was  one  of  regret  tempered 
by  a  certain  contempt,  Le  Monde  commenting  that  President  Kennedy’s 
tragedy  was  that  his  big  stick  was  not  enough.  In  Germany  and  Italy, 
the  main  emotions  were  anxiety  at  the  consequences  of  the  loss  of  prestige 
suffered  by  the  Kennedy  regime,  and  the  willingness  to  play  with  fire 
which  the  promotion  of  the  Cuban  invasion  was  felt  to  reveal.  One 
comment  was  that  Kennedy  had  lost  the  United  States  more  prestige  in  a 
week  than  Eisenhower’s  ‘senile  management’  had  in  eight  years.5 

More  serious  perhaps  was  the  major  check  to  Kennedy’s  programme  of 
attempting  to  win  support  among  the  uncommitted  ex-colonial  states. 
On  19  April,  President  Nasser  had  delivered  himself  to  President  Castro 
of  a  long  message  of  support,  full  of  references  to  Egypt  s  experiences 
during  the  Suez  crisis  of  19565  and  stating  specifically  we  are  on  your  side 
in  this  decisive  period’.6  President  Nkrumah  sent  his  congratulations  to 
Castro  on  the  defeat  of  the  invasion.7  The  Indian  stand  was  more  cautious, 
Mr.  Nehru  terming  the  invasion  ‘bad  in  itself  and  dangerous  as  a  pre¬ 
cedent’,8  on  18  April.  Pressure  in  India,  however,  compelled  him  later  to 
condemn  the  invasion  more  openly  and  to  express  his  sympathy  with  the 


1  Guardian,  19  April  1961. 

2  xiv,  H.A.R.,  No.  2,  April  1961,  p.  173;  ibid.,  No.  3,  May  1961,  p.  269;  ibid.,  No.  4,  June 
1961,  pp.  370,  371,  372.  The  Latin  American  stand  against  the  U.N.  proposals  for  financing 
operations  in  the  Congo  is  not  without  its  significance  here. 

3  G.A.O.R.,  15th  Session,  Plenary  Session,  995th  Meeting,  p.  493;  N.T.  Times,  22  April  19b  1. 

4  Guardian,  22  April  1961.  .  ..  _ 

3  Among  many  summaries  of  European  reactions  that  in  N.T.  Herald  1  nbune,  23  April  igbi, 

is  most  useful. 

6  Bourse  Egyptienne,  19  April  1961. 

7  N.Y.  Times,  23  April  1961. 


8  Hindu,  19  April  1961. 
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Castro  regime.1  He  also  addressed  a  letter  of  protest  to  President  Kennedy, 
the  text  of  which  was  not  made  public.2  A  robust  counter  to  this  came 
from  the  Prime  Minister  of  Jamaica,  Norman  Manley,  a  country  which 
was  to  gain  its  independence  the  following  year  after  the  break-up  of  the 
West  Indian  Federation.  T  do  not  know,’  he  said,  ‘of  any  West  Indian 
government  which  would  support  the  Castro  regime  in  the  Cuban  civil 
war.  We  prefer  the  way  we  are  developing  our  country  to  the  way  the 
Cubans  are  developing  theirs.’3 

In  the  United  States,  the  effect  of  the  debacle  and  humiliation  suffered 
by  American  policy  was  mainly  to  draw  the  nation  together  and  enhance 
the  feeling  of  national  solidarity  in  the  face  of  the  weakening  American 
position  in  the  world  which  President  Kennedy  had  tried  to  awaken  in 
his  election  campaign.  Recriminations  were  confined  to  the  appalling 
misjudgements  of  the  C.I.A.  authorities  and  to  the  degree  of  responsibility 
to  be  attached  to  the  President’s  various  advisers,4  almost  as  if  he  were  a 
kind  of  constitutional  monarch  immune  by  convention  from  criticism  and 
devoid  of  responsibility.  This  interpretation,  it  should  be  said,  President 
Kennedy  repudiated  ab  initio.  The  responsibility  was  his  alone,  he  claimed, 
and  his  claim,  though  discounted  in  the  press,  prevented  the  development 
of  a  Congressional  witch-hunt.  Indeed  he  firmly  rebuked  Mr.  Udall,  his 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  an  unfortunate  statement  which  sought  to 
shift  the  blame  for  failure  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  out-going  Republican 
administration.  His  main  energies  were  devoted  to  a  series  of  meetings 
with  the  elder  statesmen  of  the  Republican  party  to  forestall  any  party 
polemics  which  might  disrupt  the  appearance  of  national  unity  he  sought 
to  convey  in  the  face  of  the  outside  world. 

And  indeed,  this  unity  was  very  striking.  The  mass  demonstrations  of 
opposition  which  had  accompanied  the  British  expedition  against  Suez  in 
1956  were  entirely  lacking  as  was  the  prolonged  and  heated  debate  as  to 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  that  action.  American  opinion  was  united  in 
welcoming  the  attempt  to  overthrow  Castro,  and  in  regretting  its  failure. 
Condemnation,  if  it  was  heard,  centred  on  the  error  of  its  conception  and 
the  half-heartedness  of  its  execution.  In  the  face  of  external  criticism, 
American  opinion  remained,  with  a  few  exceptions,  unrepentant  to  the 
point  of  chauvinism. 

It  was  this  mood  which  President  Kennedy  expressed  in  his  speech  to 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  on  20  April,  the  day  after  the 
collapse  of  the  invasion.5  His  aim  was  to  warn  the  Cuban  government 

1  Hindu,  22  April  1961.  2  N.T.  Times,  21  April  1961. 

3  Daily  Telegraph,  19  April  1961. 

4  A  rather  savage  attack  developed  on  the  unfortunate  Adlai  Stevenson  accusing  him  of 
responsibility  for  the  cancellation  of  the  second  air  strike  and  the  consequent  failure  to  destroy 
the  Cuban  Air  Force  before  the  invasion. 

5  Extracts  from  this  speech  are  printed  in  Documents,  1961,  pp.  23-26. 
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against  any  attempt  to  exploit  its  victory  by  a  large-scale  build-up  of 
communist  arms  or  by  the  summary  execution  of  the  captives  and/or  any 
American  citizens  whom  he  might  have  arrested  in  Cuba.  The  most 
challenging  passages  are: 

Our  restraint  is  not  inexhaustible.  Should  it  ever  appear  that  the  inter- 
American  doctrine  of  non-interference  merely  conceals  a  policy  of  non-action ; 
if  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  should  fail  to  meet  their  commitments  against 
outside  penetration,  then  I  want  it  clearly  to  be  understood  that  this  Govern¬ 
ment  will  not  hesitate  in  meeting  its  primary  obligations,  which  are  the  security 
of  this  nation. 

A  rather  similar  tone  was  sounded  in  his  exchange  of  telegrams  with 
Mr.  Khrushchev  on  18  April. 

This  exchange  was  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Khrushchev,  presumably  as 
part  of  his  drive  to  represent  himself  as  the  apostle  of  peace.  His  first 
telegram1  of  18  April  was  an  appeal,  couched  in  moderate  terms  to  ‘call  a 
halt  to  the  aggression’,  and  containing  references  to  exchanges  of  views 
through  representatives  on  joint  efforts  to  prevent  the  danger  of  war.  The 
telegram  was  accompanied  by  the  release  of  a  much  more  polemical 
public  statement.  President  Kennedy’s  reply  was  couched  in  hard  and 
pugnacious  terms.  It  spoke  of  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  ‘serious  misapprehen¬ 
sion’,  animadverted  to  the  United  States’  ‘devotion  to  freedom’,  and 
denied  American  intention  to  intervene  militarily  in  Cuba.  It  spoke  too 
of  America’s  intention  to  honour  her  obligations  to  defend  the  hemisphere 
against  external  aggression  ‘in  the  event  of  any  military  intervention  by 
outside  force’.  It  warned  the  Soviets  against  exploiting  the  Cuban  situa¬ 
tion  by  acts  in  other  parts  of  the  globe  and  commented  pointedly  that  if 
the  Soviet  Union  genuinely  wanted  to  improve  the  international  atmo¬ 
sphere,  a  cease-fire  in  Laos,  support  for  the  U.N.  in  the  Congo,  and  the 
speedy  conclusion  of  a  treaty  banning  nuclear  tests,  ‘would  be  a  con¬ 
structive  step  in  this  direction’. 

The  most  interesting  part,  in  the  light  of  the  events  of  1962,  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev’s  long  and  polemical  reply  were  his  assurances  that  there 
were  no  Soviet  bases  in  Cuba  or  any  intention  to  establish  any.  Apart 
from  this  the  tone  of  the  second  letter  had  hardened  very  considerably— 
and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  impression  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  earlier 
expected  the  Kennedy  regime  to  be  much  more  pliable  and  responsive  to 
pressure  in  the  name  of  world  peace,  and  now  found  himself  bitterly 
disappointed.  The  State  Department’s  public  statement  issued  the  same 
day,  was  couched  in  very  strong  terms,  and  ended  with  the  comment  that 
the '‘endless,  creative  struggle’  to  maintain  the  fundamental  rights  of 
the  individual  and  to  establish  political  institutions  which  made  a  true 

1  The  exchange  may  be  found  in  xliv,  D.S.B.,  No.  1 141,  8  May  1961,  PP-  662-7. 
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expression  of  the  popular  will  possible  went  ‘forward  day  by  day  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe’. 

Despite  these  brave  words,  it  soon  became  clear  that  President  Kennedy 
was,  perforce,  returning  to  the  idea  of  containment  of  the  Castro  regime 
coupled  with  economic  pressure,  urged  by  his  rival  in  the  presidential 
election.1  After  the  failure  of  the  C.I.A.’s  operations  there  was  little  else 
he  could  do.  The  C.I.A.  itself  did  not  escape  unscathed.  Despite  his 
refusal  of  Allen  Dulles’  proffered  resignation,  it  was  not  in  Kennedy’s 
nature  to  allow  the  C.I.A.  to  continue  as  before.  The  job  of  investigation 
he  handed  over  to  his  brother,  Robert  Kennedy,  and  to  his  new  military 
adviser,  General  Maxwell  Taylor.  Mr.  Dulles  stayed  on  until  the  end  of 
1961  when  he  was  replaced  by  John  McCone. 

Towards  Castro  the  new  U.S.  policy  had  to  be  one  of  watching  and 
waiting  for  the  inevitable  mistake;  one  of  turning  Castro’s  own  tactics 
against  him  in  fact.  Their  first  score  came  very  quickly  on  1 7  May,  when 
Castro  proposed,  presumably  half  jokingly,  an  exchange  of  the  prisoners 
captured  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  for  500  agricultural  tractors.2  The  proposal 
itself  was  made  in  a  speech  to  a  peasant  rally,  which  adds  point  to  the 
suggestion  that  Castro  was  merely  indulging  in  one  of  his  characteristic 
oratorical  rhodomontades.  The  offer  was,  however,  immediately  taken 
up,  it  was  said  on  Kennedy’s  own  initiative,3  by  a  group  of  prominent 
U.S.  private  citizens  including  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower 
and  Walter  Reuther,  the  U.S.  trades  unionist,  and  Castro  found  himself 
forced  to  repeat  the  offer  formally. 

The  proposal  cost  him  a  considerable  body  of  goodwill  in  Latin  America 
and  elsewhere.  President  Frondizi  of  the  Argentine,  while  on  a  goodwill 
visit  to  Bolivia  commented  strongly  on  the  proposal,4  and  all  over  Latin 
America  hostile  comment  was  reported  comparing  Castro’s  offer  with  the 
negotiations  of  1944  between  Adolf  Eichmann  and  the  Zionists  in  which 
Eichmann  offered  to  ransom  European  Jews  destined  for  the  gas  chamber 
against  10,000  trucks.5  The  negotiations  which  ensued  between  Castro 
and  the  unofficial  American  committee  dragged  on  into  June,  with  Castro 
attempting  to  raise  his  price  to  some  £10  million  worth  of  agricultural 
machinery.  At  this  point  the  American  negotiators  dug  their  heels  in,  and 
the  negotiations  lapsed  for  more  than  a  year.6  They  had  already  provoked 
adverse  comment  inside  Congress  and  outside  from  Republican  leaders, 
as  a  major  blunder  and  a  surrender  to  blackmail. 

Thereafter,  United  States-Cuban  relations  lapsed  into  a  state  of  sullen 
quiescence  broken  only  at  the  end  of  July  by  a  series  of  incidents  involving 
the  ‘high-jacking’  of  an  Eastern  Airlines  Electra  air-liner  on  24  July, 

1  For  Mr.  Nixon’s  views,  see  Meyer  and  Szulc,  p.  65. 

2  N.Y.  Times,  18  May  1961.  3  Ibid.,  24  May  1961. 

4  Ibid.,  27  May  1961.  5  Ibid.,  28  May  1961.  6  Ibid.,  12  August  1961. 
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and  an  attempt  to  seize  a  Continental  Airlines  Boeing  707  in  similar 
fashion  on  3  August.  A  third  incident,  involving  the  seizure  of  a  Pan 
American  DC-8  jet  en  route  for  Mexico  cost  Castro  more  ill-will  in 
Latin  America  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  Colombian  Foreign 
Minister  was  aboard.  The  DC-8  was  hurriedly  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  on  12  August,  it  was  announced  that  the  Electra  was  to  be 
exchanged  for  a  motor-boat  of  the  Cuban  navy  ‘high-jacked’  to  Florida  and 
seized  there  by  order  of  a  U.S.  court  in  the  name  of  one  of  Castro’s 
American  creditors. 

The  Cuban  regime  continued  its  policy  of  crying  wolf.  On  3  August, 
the  Cuban  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  alleged  that  the  United  States 
was  again  on  the  verge  of  armed  aggression,  and  was  indulging  in  a 
‘hysterical  campaign  in  favour  of  war’  as  a  result  of  the  ‘high-jacking.’1 
On  8  August,  he  demanded  that  the  matter  be  put  on  the  agenda  of  the 
General  Assembly.2  At  the  special  meeting  of  the  U.N.,  he  again  accused 
the  United  States  of  trying  to  organise  a  new  ‘army  of  mercenaries  to 
attack  Cuba’.3  Charges  of  preparing  for  an  invasion  were  revived  again 
in  October  in  a  new  letter  to  the  President  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
on  9  October.4  President  Castro  continued  these  denunciations  in  a  series 
of  speeches  made  in  November,  but  by  this  time  the  manoeuvre  had  been 
overdone  and  the  American  refusal  to  be  provoked  in  offering  him  a 
renewed  occasion  to  pose  as  a  martyr  seemed  to  be  paying  off,  as  support 
for  Castro  fell  off'  drastically  in  Latin  America.  At  the  year’s  turn  Castro 
seemed  to  confirm  the  worst  attacks  of  his  enemies  by  a  speech  in  which  he 
claimed  to  have  been  a  Marxist-Leninist  all  his  life,  and  commented  that 
moderation  had  been  imposed  on  him  in  the  early  days  of  the  revolution 
by  the  needs  of  the  moment.5  His  words  seemed  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
increasing  closeness  of  Cuban-Soviet  relations  and  were  to  be  dramatically 
high-lighted  by  the  events  of  1962.  But  for  1961  his  show  had  been  driven 
off  the  world  stage  by  President  Kennedy’s  efforts  to  retrieve  his  position 
in  Europe,  by  the  Berlin  crisis  and  by  the  resumption  of  nuclear  tests  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  September. 

(c)  The  New  American  Defence  Policy 

The  state  of  America’s  defences  had  played  a  very  large  part  in  the 
election  campaign  of  i960,  and  in  the  severe  and  consistent  criticism  to 
which  the  Eisenhower  regime  had  been  subjected  by  the  leading  American 
commentators  on  political  and  strategic  matters.  For  reasons  principally 
of  financial  economy,  it  was  said,  America’s  conventional  forces  had  been 

1  Ibid.,  5  August  1961. 

2  G.A.O.R.,  1 6th  Session,  Document  A/4832  and  A/4832/Add.  1. 

3  Ibid.,  General  Committee,  138th  Meeting,  p.  9,  21  September  1961. 

4  Ibid.,  Document  A/C.  1/847. 

3  For  extracts  see  Documents,  1961,  pp.  34_39- 
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allowed  to  fall  into  disarray,  while  inter-Service  rivalries  and  lack  of  a 
consistent  policy  had  led  America  to  fall  behind  in  the  space  race,  and  had 
actually  allowed  the  Soviet  Union  to  obtain  a  lead  in  the  possession  of 
long-range  missiles.  A  ‘missile  gap’  had  opened  between  the  ability  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  bombard  the  United  States,  and  that  of  the  United  States 
to  retaliate.1  Estimates  based  on  U.S.  intelligence  assessments  at  the  end  of 
1959  had  prophesied  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  some  200-300 
inter-continental  ballistic  missiles  in  position  by  the  end  of  i960,  against 
which  the  United  States  could  only  muster  about  100  missiles  capable  of 
hitting  the  Soviet  Union  from  bases  in  Britain,  Italy  and  Turkey.  None 
of  the  bases  from  which  the  American  missiles  were  to  be  fired  were  pro¬ 
tected  against  air  attack.  They  were  in  the  open,  not  ‘hardened’  as  the 
jargon  has  it,  i.e.  housed  in  protected  underground  concrete  silos.  There 
was  no  radar  capable  of  giving  advance  warning  of  Soviet  rocket  attack. 
In  the  event  of  an  exchange  of  salvos,  it  was  estimated  that  well  over  one 
hundred  Soviet  inter-continental  ballistic  missiles  could  hit  targets  in  the 
United  States.2 

These  allegations  were  naturally  meat  and  drink  to  a  Democratic  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Presidency.  Among  many  speeches  by  Senator  Kennedy,  as 
he  then  was,  one  might  pick  out  one  of  29  February  i960,  calling  for 
an  ‘investment  in  peace  that  we  can  afford  and  cannot  avoid.  .  .  .  We 
should  be  willing  to  gamble  with  our  money  rather  than  our  survival.’3 
He  proposed  in  this  same  speech  the  provision  of  funds  for  an  emergency 
air  alert  to  prevent  Supreme  Air  Command’s  bomber  force  from  being 
caught  on  the  ground,  for  the  stepping  up  of  the  Polaris  sea-borne, 
Minuteman  land-based,  and  Skybolt  air-launched  missile  programme,  and 
for  the  acceleration  of  the  Atlas  construction  programme  ‘to  cover  the 
current  gap  as  best  we  can’.  He  demanded  also  the  rebuilding  and 
modernising  of  the  conventional  forces  of  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps 
‘to  prevent  the  “brush-fire”  war  that  our  capacity  for  nuclear  retaliation 
is  unable  to  deter’.4 

These  recommendations  and  the  criticisms  of  current  U.S.  defence 
planning  on  which  they  were  based  were  repeated  through  his  electoral 
campaign  and  naturally  formed  the  basis  of  his  thinking  once  he  had 
entered  office  and  appointed  Robert  McNamara  as  his  Secretary  of 
Defence.  His  propensity  for  and  understanding  of  the  role  of  power  in 
international  politics  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  his  inaugural 

1  The  assumed  existence  of  such  a  gap  had  originally  been  revealed  by  the  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Defence,  Neil  H.  McElroy  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  16  January  1959. 
N.T.  Times,  9  February  1961. 

2  Observer,  xo  January  i960. 

3  For  other  instances  from  his  electoral  campaign  see  the  summary  of  the  whole  controversy 
in  N.Y.  Times,  9  February  1961. 

4  Daily  Telegraph,  1  March  ig6o. 
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foreshadowed  his  determination  to  rebuild  the  deficiencies  in  American 
strength  as  an  accompaniment  and  preliminary  to  negotiation  with  the 
Soviets. 

We  dare  not  tempt  them  with  weakness.  For  only  when  our  arms  are  sufficient 
beyond  doubt  can  we  be  certain  beyond  doubt  that  they  will  never  be  employed. 

On  his  appointment  of  McNamara,  he  gave  him  the  job  of  producing  a 
statement  of  American  security  needs  in  four  weeks.  McNamara  set  to 
this  with  a  will,  a  pertinacity  and  a  degree  of  controlled  incredulity  to 
which  the  United  States’  defence  authorities  had  not  previously  been 
accustomed.  Following  the  Kennedy  technique  he  himself  set  up  four 
‘task’  forces,  all  headed  by  civilians  who  had  entered  the  department  with 
him.  One  headed  by  Dr.  Charles  Hitch,  a  Professor  of  Economics,  was 
set  to  examine  the  state  of  the  American  strategic  and  deterrent  forces. 
One  under  Paul  Nitze,  a  former  banker  and  State  Department  official  who 
became  Under  Secretary  of  Defence  for  International  Security  Affairs, 
was  set  to  examine  the  American  capacity  to  deal  with  conventional  and 
‘brush-fire’  wars.  Two  more  were  set  to  examine  the  three  Services 
research  and  development  programmes  and  their  base  requirements, 
logistics  and  supply  arrangements  respectively. 

Their  discoveries  revealed  a  rather  different  picture  of  the  arms  relation¬ 
ship  than  the  electoral  campaign  had  painted.  In  the  realm  of  the 
deterrent  the  United  States  was  much  stronger  vis-a-vis  the  Soviets  than 
had  been  imagined,  largely  because  the  estimates  of  Soviet  missile  strength 
and  production  produced  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  turned  out 
to  have  been  grossly  exaggerated.1  Already  by  7  February  McNamara  had 
set  the  cat  among  the  pigeons  by  denying  that  there  was  a  ‘missile  gap’  in 
any  real  sense.  The  estimates  which  predicted  such  a  gap  had  apparently 
been  predicated  on  the  existence  in  the  Soviet  Union  of  a  crash  pro¬ 
gramme  of  missile  construction — but  there  was  no  evidence  that  they  had 
in  fact  embarked  on  such  a  programme  or  intended  to.2 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conventional  forces  available  to  the  U.S.A. 
seemed  even  weaker  than  had  been  imagined.  The  Army  was  in  its  worst 
state;  of  the  17  U.S.  army  and  marine  divisions  only  about  half  were  ready 
to  fight  a  limited  war.  Five  of  these  were  in  Europe,  and  two,  of  which  a 
high  proportion  of  the  rank  and  file  were  Korean  nationals  enlisted  in  the 
U.S.  army,  were  ready  in  Korea.  Three  divisions  were  in  strategic  reserve 

•  There  were  in  fact  widely  different  estimates  produced  by  the  different  intelligence  agencies 
of  the  three  Services  and  by  the  C.I.A.  It  was  suspected  that  the  Service  intelligence  estimates 
tended  to  reflect  the  stake  of  each  Service  in  possible  counter-measures,  while  on  his  retirement 
from  the  C.I.A.,  its  director,  Mr.  Dulles,  confessed  that  the  C.I.A.’s  estimates  had  been  produced 
under  great  pressure,  and  had  been  much  inflated  for  this  reason.  , 

2  These  reports  were  so  contrary  to  the  Democratic  election  campaign  that  McNamara  s 
comments  were  denied  at  first;  though  it  was  later  admitted  that  they  were  correct  in  substance. 
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and  another  similarly  employed  in  Hawaii.  None  of  these  were  in  a  full 
state  of  readiness  and  the  forces  available  to  move  them  to  a  potential 
trouble-spot  were  very  limited.  Three  divisions  were  employed  purely  for 
training  purposes.  There  were  in  addition  three  marine  divisions. 

The  full  degree  of  American  impotence  is  said  to  have  been  revealed 
early  in  March  1961  when  the  President  met  with  his  military  advisers 
to  discuss  possible  action  in  Laos.  It  was  discovered  that  the  United 
States  faced  virtually  only  two  alternatives,  aut  SAC  aut  nihil.  Either 
Strategic  Air  Command  with  its  nuclear  capabilities  was  unleashed,  or 
America  remained  powerless.  The  best  the  U.S.  Army  authorities  could 
provide  was  a  few  combat  teams,  provided  that  no  crisis  intervened  over 
Berlin,  and  the  emergency  in  Laos  lasted  no  more  than  30  days.1 

That  President  Kennedy  was  aware  of  the  general  areas  of  American 
weakness  already  may  be  seen  from  his  State  of  the  Union  message  of 
30  January.2  In  that  section  dealing  with  American  foreign  policy  he  put 
the  need  to  strengthen  ‘our  military  tools’  first.  Revealing  that  he  had 
asked  McNamara  to  reappraise  the  entire  defence  strategy  of  the  United 
States  by  the  end  of  February  1961,  he  added  that  he  had  ordered  the 
immediate  initiation  of  three  measures,  the  improvement  of  American  air 
lift  capacity,  to  give  mobility,  the  stepping  up  of  the  Polaris  submarine 
programme,  and  the  acceleration  of  the  entire  missile  programme. 

McNamara  submitted  his  original  report  towards  the  end  of  February 
1961.  In  it  he  recommended  an  increase  in  America’s  conventional 
forces.3  He  had  already  ordered  a  number  of  cargo  and  jet  transport 
planes  to  be  available  by  July  1961.  But  while  his  report  was  being 
considered,  a  new  set  of  enquiries  had  gone  out  to  the  harassed  officers  of 
the  Pentagon,  known  to  them  as  ‘McNamara’s  96  trombones’.4  Shortly 
afterwards  he  instructed  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  submit  findings  by 
1 7  April  on  the  best  method  of  preparing  a  military  doctrine  which  would 
permit  ‘controlled  response  and  negotiating  power  in  the  event  of  a 
thermo-nuclear  attack’.  Another  study,  to  be  completed  by  3  April,  was 
required  on  the  ideal  command  and  control  system  of  strategic  forces.5 

At  this  time  there  were  three  main  schools  of  thought  on  defence  matters 
within  the  American  government.  All  started  from  three  common 
premises;  that  America  had  the  power  to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union  in  a 
nuclear  war  but  was  not  prepared  for  the  ‘wars  by  proxy’  being  waged  in 


1  Theodore  H.  White,  ‘Daylight  on  the  Pentagon’;  Part  i,  ‘McNamara  Moves  In’,  Observer, 
23  April  1963. 

2  For  extracts  see  Documents,  ig6i,  pp.  3-8. 

3  President  Kennedy,  News  Conference,  1  March  1961.  Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  John  F.  Kennedy,  ig6i  (Washington,  1961),  p.  136;  hereinafter  cited  as  Public  Papers, 
ig6r. 

4  Theodore  H.  White,  ‘Daylight  on  the  Pentagon’;  Part  2,  ‘McNamara’s  Think-Staff’; 

Observer,  28  April  1963.  5  Guardian,  25  March  1961. 
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Laos  and  South  Vietnam;  secondly,  that  America  was  faced  with  the 
alternative  of  either  financing  an  increase  in  her  conventional  forces, 
continuing  to  build  up  her  nuclear  forces  and  increasing  her  long-term 
foreign  aid  or  of  risking  total  nuclear  warfare  or  a  series  of  piecemeal 
defeats;  thirdly,  that  the  United  States  could  not  win  limited  wars  on  the 
borders  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  as  both  geography  and  logistics  were 
against  them,  their  adversaries  being  able  to  increase  pressure  much 
quicker  than  they  could.  The  first  school,  mainly  represented  in  the  Air 
Force,  argued  for  an  acceptance  of  the  risks  of  total  nuclear  war  and  a 
return  to  the  doctrine  of  massive  retaliation.  The  second  argued  for 
holding  actions  and  the  build-up  of  conventional  forces  at  the  acceptance 
of  deficit  financing.  The  third  argued  for  disengagement.  The  local  wars 
were  unwinnable,  nuclear  war  should  not  be  risked,  and  the  commitments 
in  South  East  Asia  should  never  have  been  taken  on  in  the  first  place. 
The  United  States  should  follow  the  example  of  her  allies,  Britain  and 
France.1 

Neither  the  defeatism  of  the  third  school  nor  the  simplism  of  the  first 
were  inclined  to  appeal  to  Mr.  McNamara.  His  questions  show  that  he 
was  already  moving  towards  the  new  theory  of  strategy  which  was  to 
command  and  define  official  policy  from  then  on.  Its  main  points  had 
been  elaborated  and  discussed  for  some  time  among  academic  strategists 
in  public,  and  among  the  more  heretical  staff  officers  of  the  Armed  Services 
in  private.  These  men  started  from  the  premise  that  the  Soviets  had  now 
acquired  both  a  stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons  and  a  missile  system  capable 
of  delivering  them  at  will.  The  American  or  western  monopoly  of  nuclear 
weapons  had  disappeared,  and  the  strategy  of  massive  retaliation,  which 
had  been  evolved  at  the  time  of  that  monopoly  had  lost  its  validity.  In  the 
days  before  the  Soviets  acquired  their  own  nuclear  armoury,  they  were 
deterred  from  aggression  by  uncertainty  whether  the  west’s  nuclear 
weapons  would  be  used  against  them.  That  uncertainty  was  a  factor  in  the 
west’s  favour.  Once  the  Soviet  Union  acquired  its  own  nuclear  weapons, 
and  still  more  the  long-range  missiles  to  deliver  them,  this  uncertainty  was 
no  longer  enough.  For  the  Soviets  to  be  deterred  from  aggression  would 
require  the  certainty  of  a  nuclear  riposte.  Areas  of  uncertainty  were  an 
encouragement  to  exploitation  by  subversion,  guerrilla  warfare,  incursions 
or  medium-scale  limited  war  on  the  Korean  model.  It  was  obviously  far 
from  certain  that  the  United  States  would  employ  its  own  nuclear  weapons 
and  invite  a  Soviet  nuclear  riposte  against  its  own  territory  for  anything 
short  of  a  major  attack  on  the  United  States  itself  or  one  of  its  major 
European  allies. 

Moreover,  when  the  academic  strategists  came  to  examine  the  plans  for 
the  employment  of  the  American  nuclear  armoury,  they  found  that  these 

1  These  views  are  clearly  summarised  by  James  Reston,  N.  T.  Times ,  14  May  1961. 
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involved  only  an  all-out  nuclear  bombardment  of  the  adversary’s  terri¬ 
tory,  with  no  provision  for  anything  but  mutual  destruction.  This  they 
regarded  as  totally  unrealistic.  ‘That  is  not  a  strategy,  General’,  one  of 
them  is  said  to  have  commented  on  an  Air  Force  exposition  of  the  uses  to 
which  the  United  States  Strategic  Air  Command  was  to  be  put  in  war, 
‘that  is  an  orgasm.’  Moreover,  in  this  view  such  a  strategy  imposed  on  a 
would-be  adversary  the  need  for  a  ‘pre-emptive  strike’,  an  attack  designed 
to  neutralise  or  destroy  the  United  States’  nuclear  deterrent  before  its 
employment,  and  thus  make  diplomacy  impossible.  It  tied  the  United 
States  and  its  adversaries  in  the  same  rigid  network  of  urgent  military 
immediacy  that  the  Schlieffen  Plan  and  the  mobilisation  plans  of  France 
and  Russia  had  cast  around  the  diplomatists  of  Europe  in  the  last  days  of 
July  1914.  What  was  necessary  was  a  strategy  which  retained  control 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  hands  of  those  who  made  policy,  and  a  system 
of  control  which  enabled  them  to  choose  between  firing  a  warning  shot 
across  an  aggressor’s  bow  and  firing  a  full  broadside.  The  aim  should  be  to 
warn  and  to  give  pause  to  a  would-be  aggressor,  a  pause  in  which  negotia¬ 
tion  might  be  resumed. 

But  this  was  not  enough.  There  remained  the  problem  of  how  to  resist 
conventional  warfare,  limited  aggression,  insurrection,  guerrilla  warfare, 
subversion.  After  all,  it  was  pointed  out,  the  American  nuclear  armoury 
had  not  prevented  war  in  Korea,  or  inhibited  the  Chinese  in  Indo-China. 
What  was  necessary  was  a  whole  range  of  military  units  capable  of  meeting 
any  kind  of  attack  on  its  own  level.  This  doctrine  was  peculiarly  that  of 
the  U.S.  Army,  starved  of  funds  by  the  Eisenhower  regime,  in  favour 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  and  the  United  States  Navy.  General 
Maxwell  Taylor  had  resigned  his  position  as  Army  Chief  of  Staff  in  1957 
to  campaign  openly  against  the  Eisenhower  defence  policy.1  His  successor, 
General  Lemnitzer,  was  equally  outspoken.  In  August  i960  speaking  to 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  the  United  States  Army  he 
called  for  a  forward  strategy  based  on  the  possession  of  what  he  called 
‘versatile  dual-capable  ground  forces  which  can  fight  either  nuclear  or 
non-nuclear  war’.2  These  would  include  units  trained  in  guerrilla  and 
counter-guerrilla  warfare  as  well  as  more  orthodox  forms  of  conventional 
warfare  on  land. 

These  then  were  the  doctrines  to  which  the  new  regime  was  to  turn. 
They  were  spelt  out  in  some  detail  in  President  Kennedy’s  special  message 
to  Congress  on  the  Defence  Budget  of  28  March  1961 .3  The  purpose  of  the 
American  arms  stocks  was  to  deter  all  wars,  ‘general  or  limited,  nuclear 

1  See  his  book,  General  Maxwell  Taylor,  The  Uncertain  Trumpet  (New  York,  i960). 

2  General  Lyman  T.  Lemnitzer,  ‘Forward  Strategy  Reappraised’,  3,  Survival,  No.  1, January— 
February  1961.  Flis  views  were  apparently  based  on  a  memorandum  from  General  Bonesteel, 
his  secretary,  of  May  i960.  N.T.  Times,  3  March  1961. 

3  For  text  see  Documents,  ig6i,  pp.  39-51. 
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or  conventional,  large  or  small.  .  .  .  Our  military  posture  must  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  flexible  and  under  control  to  be  consistent  with  our  efforts  to 
explore  all  probabilities.  .  .  .  Diplomacy  and  defence  are  no  longer  distinct 
alternatives,  one  to  be  used  when  the  other  fails — both  must  complement 
each  other.  .  .  .’ 

Secondly,  American  arms  would  never  be  used  first.  This  meant  that 
they  must  be  able  to  survive  a  first  attack  and  to  respond  quickly  and 
effectively  ‘and  with  devastating  power’.  Thirdly,  they  must  be  under 
ultimate  civilian  command  and  control.  Fourthly,  their  strength  and 
deployment  must  be  such  in  power  and  mobility  ‘to  prevent  the  steady 
erosion  of  the  Free  World  through  limited  wars’,  and  to  deter  or  confine 
these  conflicts  ‘which  do  not  justify  and  must  not  lead  to  a  general  nuclear 
attack’.  They  must  be  deployed  in  forward  areas,  with  a  substantial 
air-lift  and  sea-lift  capacity  and  prestocked  overseas  bases.  The  defence 
posture  must  be  both  flexible  and  determined,  designed  to  reduce  ‘the 
danger  of  irrational  or  unpremeditated  general  war’. 

In  accordance  with  this  strategy,  Kennedy  recommended  expenditure 
of  a  further  $650  million  for  the  budgeting  year  of  1962.  To  improve  the 
missile  deterrent,  10  more  Polaris  submarines  were  to  be  ordered  for  1962 
and  the  whole  programme  accelerated  so  that  there  would  be  29  at  sea  by 
the  end  of  1965,  development  of  the  new  Polaris  A-3  missile  was  to  be 
accelerated,  production  of  the  land  based  Minuteman  solid  fuel  missile  and 
development  of  the  air-to-ground  nuclear  missile,  Skybolt ,  was  to  be 
accelerated.  To  improve  and  protect  the  bomber  deterrent,  provision 
was  made  for  one-eighth  of  the  bomber  force  to  be  on  airborne  alert  at 
any  one  time,  and  half  on  ground  alert.  Development  of  the  ballistic 
missile  early  warning  system  and  the  Midas  satellite-borne  system  were  also 
to  be  accelerated,  as  were  a  number  of  other  less  developed  programmes. 
To  be  able  to  deter  or  confine  total  wars  the  better,  the  capacity  to  deal 
with  guerrilla  warfare  was  to  be  developed,  research  into  non-nuclear 
weapons  was  to  be  speeded  up  and  expanded,  an  extra  129  modern 
transport  aircraft  were  to  be  ordered  to  increase  airlift  capacity  until 
the  advent  of  the  long-range  jet  transport  C-141,  sea-lift  capacity  was 
to  be  similarly  expanded,  conventional  weapon  production  stepped 
up,  new  non-nuclear  fighter  aircraft  to  be  developed,  13,000  men 
added  to  Army  and  Marine  Corps  strength,  more  exercises  and  training 

staged. 

At  the  same  time  a  number  of  programmes  and  projects  were  to  be 
abandoned  or  drastically  curtailed,  including  the  Titan  missile,  the  B-70 
Mach-3  manned  bomber,  the  Snark  long-range  air-breathing  missile,  the 
nuclear  powered  aircraft  development  project,  the  Navy’s  Eagle  missile 
and  the  plan  to  instal  Polaris  missiles  on  the  cruiser  USS  Long  Beach.  More 
B-47  wings  were  to  be  phased  out,  and  a  considerable  number  of  bases  and 
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stations  at  home  and  overseas  to  be  abandoned.1  If  this  was  to  result  in  a 
budgeting  deficit,  this  would  have  to  be  accepted.2 

Criticism  of  the  Kennedy  plans  was  at  first  muted.  It  was  nevertheless 
noted  that  despite  President  Kennedy’s  emphasis  on  flexibility,  very  little 
had  been  asked  for  in  financial  terms  to  increase  the  kind  of  forces  most 
suited  to  participate  in  limited  warfare,  and  the  vast  bulk  of  funds  were 
estimated  for  the  ‘big  war’  deterrent.3  This  view  was  confirmed  by  Mr. 
McNamara  himself  in  his  subsequent  evidence  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Greater  emphasis,  he  said,  was  to  be  placed  on  the 
kind  of  forces  which  could  ride  out  a  massive  nuclear  attack  and  which 
could  be  applied  with  deliberation  and  always  with  the  complete  control 
of  constituted  authority.4  The  Navy  was  known  to  be  unhappy  that  a 
definite  figure  of  29  Polaris  submarines  had  been  named,  as  they  planned 
for  an  eventual  fleet  of  45,  to  allow  latitude  for  reliefs,  repairs,  etc.  Nor 
were  the  Army  authorities  completely  happy  about  matters  either,  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  became  known  that  the  new  Secretary  of  Defence  had  grave 
doubts  about  the  Army-sponsored  JVike-^eus  anti-missile  missile.  The 
Navy’s  real  worry,  however,  was  the  entire  absence  of  any  mention  of  the 
need  to  earmark  funds  for  the  replacement  or  modernisation  of  their 
existing  fleet,  while  the  Army  felt  that  its  case  for  extra  divisions  had  been 
neglected,  despite  its  relevance  to  the  doctrine  of ‘flexibility’. 

McNamara’s  main  opposition,  however,  was  to  come  from  the  Air 
Force  and  its  supporters  in  Congress  over  his  decision  to  cut  back  expendi¬ 
ture  on  the  B-70  heavy  bomber,  and  to  discontinue  further  production  of 
the  two  standard  heavy  bomber  models  in  production  and  service,  the 
B-52  and  the  B-58,  after  1962.  The  new  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force, 
Curtis  Le  May,  was  an  outspoken  advocate  of  the  Eisenhower  administra¬ 
tion’s  ‘New  Look’,  that  is  of  reliance  on  massive  retaliation,  and  the 
strength  and  prestige  of  the  Air  Force  was  such  that  a  bitter  battle  ensued 
between  McNamara  and  Congress.  Support  was  given  to  the  Air  Force  case 
by  the  discovery  that  the  Soviet  Union  so  far  from  having  embarked  on  a 
crash  programme  of  ICBM  construction  had  instead  invested  in  two  new 
heavy  long-range  jet  bombers,  one  of  which  was  exhibited  in  July  at  the 
Soviet  Air  Show.5  Congress  in  fact  voted  more  funds  than  the  Admini¬ 
stration  had  requested,  especially  earmarking  a  section  for  the  continuing 
production  of  manned  bombers,  driving  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defence 
to  prophesy  that  the  extra  money  voted  for  their  purposes  would  not  be 
spent.6 

1  In  all  73  installations  were  closed  in  24  states  within  the  United  States. 

2  These  views  were  in  line  with  the  ‘tentative  ruminations’  of  the  new  Secretary  of  State, 
Dean  Rusk,  sent  to  McNamara  in  mid-February.  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  1,  5  March  1961. 

3  Hanson  W.  Baldwin  in  JV.T.  Times,  12  April  1961. 

4  Ibid.,  5  April  1961. 

5  Ibid.,  9,  13  July  1961. 


6  Ibid.,  13  July  1961. 
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Unmoved  by  this  the  Senate  Armed  Forces  Preparedness  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  opened  hearings  on  the  significance  of  the  Soviet  Air  Show  under 
Senator  Stennis,  a  Democrat  from  Mississippi  in  July.  The  American  Air 
Attache  in  Moscow  was  recalled  to  report  on  the  Air  Show,1  and  General 
Le  May  was  provided  with  a  full-dress  opportunity  to  air  his  views. 
Giving  evidence  before  the  sub-Committee  on  18  July,  he  demanded  more 
money  for  the  B-70  programme,  to  provide  50  aircraft  to  be  operational 
by  1967,  and  an  additional  wing  of  45  B-25S.  Dulles  of  the  C.I.A.  and 
other  witnesses  gave  evidence  behind  closed  doors,  painting  so  black  a 
picture  that  Senator  Stennis  was  enabled  to  corner  the  headlines  with  the 
pronouncement  that  ‘the  situation  is  grim,  the  facts  are  grave’.2  The 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  duly  voted  General  Le  May  an  extra 
$448  millions  for  the  production  of  B-70S  and  $525  millions  for  the  extended 
production  of  B-52S  and  B-58S.3  On  12  September,  the  Stennis  Com¬ 
mittee  reported  that  there  was  ‘a  clear  and  critical  need’  for  pushing  the 
manned-bomber  programme. 

For  once,  however,  the  Air  Force  had  met  their  equal.  Mr.  McNamara 
had  indicated  even  before  he  took  office  that  in  his  view  the  Secretary  of 
Defence  should  be  a  maker  of  strategic  policy  rather  than  a  mere  civilian 
production  expert.  President  Eisenhower’s  warning  against  the  growth  of 
the  ‘military  industrial  complex’,  contained  in  his  Farewell  Address,4  had 
not  passed  unnoticed  either  by  the  new  Secretary  of  Defence  or  his 
President,  who  remained  determined  to  be  master  in  their  own  house,  to 
master  rather  than  be  mastered  by  the  immense  complexity  of  the 
Pentagon.  Personal  responsibility  was  to  be  centred  in  the  Secretary  of 
Defence  and  his  civilian  appointees  acting  as  his  staff,  and  an  end  put  to 
the  dispersal  and  diffusion  of  responsibility  between  the  Secretary  of 
Defence,  the  three  Service  secretaries,  the  joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  staff  of 
the  three  services  and  the  unending  round  of  committees  and  briefings  which 
their  system  had  spawned  under  the  regime  of  President  Eisenhower.3 
McNamara  did  his  best  to  convince  Congress  by  personal  evidence  and 
by  letters  to  sympathetic  senators  of  the  correctness  of  his  assessment,  but 
failing  to  prevent  the  voting  of  extra  funds,  he  simply  announced  that  the 
extra  funds  were  not  necessary.  The  American  bomber  force  had  ‘the 
potential  to  perform  its  mission  through  the  late  1960s  and  the  early 
1970s’.6  By  mid-1962  the  American  Air  Force  should  dispose  of  over  700 


1  Guardian,  15  July  1961.  Sceptics  noted,  however,  that  the  alleged  ‘new’  Soviet  jet  bombers 
were  only  improved  versions  of  a  model  shown  originally  at  the  Soviet  Air  Show  in  1958  and 

equivalent  roughly  to  the  American  B-58  bomber. 

*  N.  Y.  Times,  1 9  July  1 96 1  •  3  ibld. ,  1 3  September  1961. 

*  Usually  quoted  with  head-wagging  solemnity  by  non-American  liberals  and  neutralists  to 
indicate  the  degree  or  threat  of  militarist  domination  in  the  United  States.  See  Documents,  igbo. 


pp.  62-63. 

s  JV.U.  Herald  Tribune,  8  March  1961. 


6  N.T.  Times,  28  October  1961. 
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B-52S,  and  55  B-58S  and  over  1,000  B-47S,  in  addition  to  over  1,000 
supersonic  fighter  bombers  capable  of  carrying  nuclear  weapons.1  The 
funds  voted  by  Congress  were  unnecessary  and  would  not  be  spent,  and 
the  original  decision  to  discontinue  production  of  the  B-52  and  to  limit 
investment  in  the  development  of  the  B-70  would  stand. 

In  the  meantime,  President  Kennedy  had  taken  steps  to  fortify  his  own 
position.  The  role  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the  preparation  of  the  Cuban 
adventure,  and  their  support  for  what  turned  out  to  be  a  fiasco,  is  said  to 
have  severely  shaken  his  confidence  in  their  professional  judgement,2  as  it 
did  in  his  confidence  in  the  C.I.A.  He  had  already  called  on  General 
Maxwell  Taylor  to  work  with  the  President’s  brother,  Robert  Kennedy, 
in  an  examination  of  the  C.I.A.  and  the  nation’s  intelligence  activities. 
At  the  end  of  June,  it  was  announced  that  he  was  to  be  appointed  to  the 
White  House  as  the  President’s  chief  military  adviser.  The  appointment 
of  so  controversial  and  outspoken  an  advocate  of  flexibility  in  strategy  and 
so  redoubtable  an  opponent  of  massive  retaliation  to  the  President’s  elbow 
came  as  an  ‘unsettling  shock’  to  the  existing  defence  establishment.3 
There  were  precedents,  notably  in  Admiral  Leahy’s  role  as  adviser  to 
President  Roosevelt,  but  they  were  not  very  close.  The  appointment, 
which  necessarily  interposed  another  step  between  the  Pentagon  and 
the  C.I.A.  and  the  President,  could  not  but  appear  to  be  a  vote  of 
no-confidence  in  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  their  Chairman,  General 
Lemnitzer,  and  even  Mr.  McNamara  was  said  to  be  a  little  less  than 
happy. 

The  appointment  was  taken  to  imply  a  further  move  away  from  the 
Eisenhower  ‘New  Look’  with  its  reliance  on  ‘massive  retaliation’  towards  a 
strategy  of  the  flexible  response.  This  strategy,  to  recapitulate,  demanded 
firstly  a  balanced  combination  of  offensive  and  defensive  forces  designed 
not  only  to  deter  nuclear  war  but  if  necessary  to  live  with  it.  Secondly,  it 
demanded  the  provision  of  strong  conventional  forces  on  land  and  sea  and 
in  the  air,  as  well  as  unconventional  guerrilla  and  counter-guerrilla  forces. 
Thirdly,  it  demanded  an  improvement  in  the  U.S.  reserve  forces  so  that  the 
regular  field  forces  could  be  doubled  in  two  months,  not  in  nine  as  before. 
Lastly,  it  demanded  an  improvement  of  mobility  through  the  provision  of 
large  seaborne  and  airborne  transport  forces.  The  deterrent  had  to  stand 
up  to  and  survive  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack  and  be  capable  of  a  ‘controlled 
and  selective’  response  thereafter.4 

Taylor’s  advent  coincided  with  the  experience  of  the  Berlin  crisis  in 
July- August  1 96 1, 5  and  the  emergency  measures  which  then  had  to  be 


1  N.T.  Times,  19  October  1961. 

3  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  30  June  1961. 

4  Times,  3  July  1961;  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  2,  4,  14  August  1961. 

5  See  Chapter  IV  below. 


2  Ibid.,  2  July  1961. 
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taken  provided  a  powerful  reinforcement  to  those  who  argued  for  an 
increase  in  the  American  strategic  reserve.  These  added  a  further  $3,247 
millions  to  the  defence  budget,  increased  the  number  of  men  authorised 
for  the  United  States  Army  from  875,000-1  million,  doubled  and  tripled 
the  rate  of  intake  of  conscripts  and  recalled  numerous  reserve  units  to  the 
colours.  In  September,  a  new  joint  command  was  set  up,  comprising  a 
new  long-range  air  and  ground  striking  force  comprising  the  three  Army 
divisions  including  airborne  troops  of  the  Army’s  strategic  reserve  and 
1,800  planes  from  the  Air  Force’s  tactical  command,  to  be  commanded 
by  an  Army  general  with  an  Air  Force  general  as  his  deputy.1  This 
command,  which  came  to  be  known  as  ‘Strike  Command’  was  eventually 
to  be  built  up  to  some  eight  divisions  in  strength  in  a  high  state  of 
readiness.2 

At  the  same  time  as  the  battle  with  the  Air  Force  was  in  progress, 
Mr.  McNamara  was  increasing  his  control  over  the  Pentagon  in  two  other 
vital  areas  that  of  supply  and  procurement,  and  that  of  intelligence.  Much 
of  the  confusion  in  American  defence  policy  sprang  from  the  proliferation 
of  intelligence  agencies  and  the  provision  of  differing  assessments  of  the 
intelligence  gathered  to  strengthen  the  case  put  by  a  particular  service.  In 
all  there  were  five  collecting  agencies  and  two  co-ordinating  and  assessing 
ones  when  Mr.  McNamara  took  over.  Each  Service  had  its  own  intelli¬ 
gence  office,  the  National  Security  Agency  dealt  with  codes,  ciphers,  radio 
monitoring,  etc.,  with  the  C.I.A.  doing  whatever  it  felt  like.  Over  the 
Service  agencies  sat  the  joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  own  Joint  Intelligence  Group, 
while  to  co-ordinate  this  with  the  two  earlier  agencies  was  yet  another 
committee,  the  Intelligence  Advisory  Committee  chaired  by  the  head  of 
C.I.A.  His  experience  over  the  missile  gap  controversy  appears  to  have 
convinced  Mr.  McNamara  of  the  disadvantages  of  this  proliferation.  In 
August  1961  a  joint  intelligence  agency  was  set  up  merging  the  three 
Service  intelligence  offices  and  rendering  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Joint 
Intelligence  Group  superfluous.  The  directive  setting  it  up  stated  speci¬ 
fically  that  its  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  Defence  were  to  include  any 
differences  in  analysis  while  cutting  out  the  duplication  in  provision  of 
material.3 

By  the  end  of  1961  the  major  re-assessment  of  America’s  defence  policy 
and  strategy  had  been  settled.  What  remained  was  the  bringing  of  logic 
and  order  into  the  various  missile  systems  still  being  investigated,  building 
up  America’s  forces  along  the  lines  decided  on,  and  most  of  all  dealing 
with  the  implications  of  the  new  strategy  for  America’s  allies.  In  this  field, 

1  N.Y.  Times ,  13  October,  10  November  1961.  The  plan  had  been  under  examination  since 

March.  Ibid.,  29  March  1961.  , 

2  Theodore  H.  White,  ‘Daylight  on  the  Pentagon’,  Part  3 :  ‘Why  Skybolt  had  to  be  wiped  out , 

Observer ,  5  May  1963.  3  A.  Y.  Herald  Tribune ,  3  August  1961. 
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Mr.  McNamara  was  to  show  himself  a  good  deal  less  than  adroit.  But  he 
had  done  what  no  man  before  him  had  succeeded  in  doing,  in  bringing 
order  and  civilian  control  into  the  Pentagon  and  in  curbing  the  fissiparous 
tendencies  of  the  three  Services  even  if  this  was  done  at  the  cost  of  earning 
the  undying  hostility  of  the  United  States  Air  Force. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  WESTERN  ALLIANCE 

(i)  THE  KENNEDY  REGIME  AND  WESTERN  EUROPE 

(a)  Initial  Reactions,  Jamary-February  ig6i 

During  the  Presidential  campaign  of  i960  in  the  United  States  European 
opinion  could  be  described  in  general  as  a  good  deal  less  than  engaged  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  In  Britain  and  in  Italy,  opinion  tended  on  the  whole 
to  be  pro-Democrat.  American  liberal  criticisms  of  the  Eisenhower  regime 
had  found  a  ready  hearing  in  Britain,  a  hearing  greatly  eased  by  the  long¬ 
standing  links  between  the  commentators  of  the  liberal-radical  press  in  the 
two  countries.1  Moreover,  British  opinion  had  never  forgotten  the  immense 
role  played  by  Franklin  Roosevelt  during  the  dark  days  of  1940-1,  or  by 
President  Truman  in  the  years  of  the  Marshall  Plan  and  the  Korean  crisis. 
In  Italy,  opinion  had  not  caught  up  with  the  gradual  move  of  Italian- 
American  opinion  towards  conservative  Republicanism.  For  them,  the 
Democratic  party  was  still  that  which  had  done  most  for  the  Italian  immi¬ 
grants  and  through  which  Italian-Americans  had  first  begun  to  scale  the 
heights  of  political  power.  British  opinion  remained  somewhat  suspicious, 
it  is  true,  of  the  Democratic  candidate’s  family,  religion  and  Irishness,  but 
his  vigour  and  his  general  refusal  to  make  any  gestures  towards  the  com¬ 
placent  were  virtues  that  gradually  won  him  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  in 
Britain,  while  his  rival’s  incapacity  for  arousing  confidence  in  those  who 
knew  him,  was  accepted  without  too  much  question  by  British  readers, 
who  were  in  any  case  still  inclined  to  equate  Republicanism  with  their 
one-time  bogey-man,  John  Foster  Dulles. 

Opinion  in  France  and  Germany  took  a  rather  different  course. 
Kennedy’s  outspoken  condemnation  of  French  action  in  Algeria  in  1957 
was  not  easily  forgotten,  and  his  widely  hailed  blend  of  toughness  and 
idealism,  and  the  solemn  rhetoric  of  many  of  his  speeches  aroused  as 
much  cynical  comment  in  France  as  it  did  admiration  in  Britain.  Nixon 
remained  an  enigma,  though  many  found  it  possible  to  equate  him  with 
the  politicians  of  the  Fourth  Republic.  In  Germany,  the  ruling  circles 
remained  firmly  attached  to  the  party  of  Dulles  and  Eisenhower.  The 
eight  years  of  Republican  rule  in  America  had  been  co-terminous  with 
Germany’s  return  to  economic  well-being  and  political  respectability. 
The  prospect  of  this  coming  to  an  end  was  more  than  a  little  alarming. 

1  Liberal  American  commentators  such  as  Walter  Lippmann,  Richard  Rovere,  Murray 
Kempton  wrote  regular  columns  in  the  Guardian,  the  New  Statesman  and  the  Spectator,  while 
articles  from  British  pens  appeared  fairly  regularly  in  the  Reporter,  the  New  Republic,  the  Nation 
and  other  American  periodicals  of  the  liberal  left. 
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And  yet  there  was  much  that  European  opinion  shared  in  common. 
What  Europeans  wanted,  wrote  a  British  observer,1  was  to  be  treated 
consistently, 

rather  than  to  be  hailed  as  blood-brothers  one  moment  and  rabid  imperialists 
the  next.  .  .  .  After  eight  years  of  Eisenhower,  Europeans  care  much  less  about 
his  successor’s  views  on  colonisation  or  Formosa  or  disarmament,  and  very 
much  that  there  should  be  some  rough  correspondence  between  his  words  and 
the  actions  of  his  government;  that  his  chief  assistants  do  not  say  one  thing  in 
negotiations  and  another  on  Capitol  Hill;  that  they  should  know  where  they 
stand  on  tariffs  and  food  quotas;  that  diplomatic  negotiations  should  not  be 
subject  to  continuous  inter-agency  disputes  in  Washington;  that  complex 
matters  of  inter-allied  policy  should  not  be  the  victim  of  chance  obiter  dicta  in 
a  casual  press  conference;  and  above  all  that  their  own  electorates  should  not 
have  their  nerves  continuously  rubbed  raw  by  the  dire  predictions  of  Pentagon 
officials  trying  to  justify  their  appropriations  before  Congressional  Committees. 
What  shocked  European  opinion  about  the  U-2  incident  for  instance  was  not 
that  the  United  States  was  involved  in  espionage  but  rather  the  evidence  it 
revealed  of  an  almost  complete  collapse  of  the  Executive  machinery. 

The  indecisions  and  uncertainties  of  American  policy  during  the  inter¬ 
regnum  between  President  Kennedy’s  election  and  inauguration  only 
reinforced  these  views.  And  as  information  began  to  accumulate  on  the 
personality,  views  and  potential  policies  of  the  new  President,  the  anxieties 
and  apprehensions  of  the  governing  groups  in  Britain,  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  minor  N.A.T.O.  powers,  began  to  mount.  Each  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  comparative  inactivity  of  the  American  government 
since  the  demise  of  John  Foster  Dulles  to  formulate  and  develop  their  own 
foreign  policies  in  a  manner  which  was  bound  to  bring  them  into  conflict 
with  any  American  administration  dedicated  to  a  vigorous  resumption  of 
the  initiative.  Behind  much  of  the  public  flexing  of  European  muscles 
which  was  to  fill  the  first  four  months  of  1961,  the  bragging  about  Euro¬ 
pean  strength  and  vigour,  and  the  voicing  of  long  accumulated  resent¬ 
ments  against  the  United  States,  it  is  possible  to  detect  both  anger  and 
apprehension  at  the  inevitable  curtailing  of  European  freedom  of  action 
which  Kennedy’s  advent  seemed  to  portend.  Europe  was  growing  in 
strength,  in  wealth  and  in  productivity.  But  it  was  nowhere  near  matching 
the  power  of  the  United  States,  and  it  still  required  the  protecting  arm 
of  American  troops  and  the  American  deterrent.  When  the  effort,  both 
individual  and  collective,  directed  by  the  other  members  of  N.A.T.O.  to 
reinforcing  the  alliance’s  defence  postures  against  the  Soviet  Union  during 
the  crisis  of  the  summer  of  1961  is  compared  with  that  mobilized  by  the 
United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  clear  that  the  European  states 

1  Alastair  Buchan,  ‘The  Campaign  seen  from  Europe’,  23,  The  Reporter,  No.  7,  27  October 
i960. 
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neither  had  the  resources  nor  the  will-power  to  enter  the  first  division  of 
international  politics.  Knowledge  of  this  was  not  likely  to  assist  in  the 
maintenance  of  good  relations  within  N.A.T.O. 

Of  all  the  N.A.T.O.  powers,  the  German  government  had  perhaps  the 
greatest  cause  for  apprehension.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  German  govern¬ 
ment  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  that  of  a  gambler  on  the  stock  ex¬ 
change,  gambling  on  moneys  borrowed  from  a  syndicate  of  his  friends  yet 
conscious  the  whole  time  of  the  crushing  mortgage  held  on  his  home  by 
one  of  his  enemies.  The  aim  of  the  German  government  was  to  achieve 
what  passes  for  great  power  status  through  the  development  of  N.A.T.O. 
By  commitment  to  N.A.T.O.,  Dr.  Adenauer’s  regime  had  achieved  self- 
government,  independence,  respectability,  their  own  national  armed 
forces  and  a  guarantee  that  in  obtaining  these  they  would  not  have  to 
sacrifice  eventual  German  reunification.  Their  aim  was  to  obtain  that 
parity  of  rights  and  parity  of  esteem  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
which  had  been  lost  in  the  defeat  and  collapse  of  the  Third  Reich,  and 
they  had  chosen  to  put  the  achievement  of  great  power  status  before  the 
reunification  of  Germany  rather  than  the  other  way  round.  The  next 
stage  was  to  be  the  achievement  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  possession  and 
control  over  which  was,  in  the  words  of  the  German  Defence  Minister, 
Herr  Strauss,  ‘becoming  the  symbol  and  even  the  characteristic  aspect  of 
the  decisive  criterion  of  sovereignty’.1 

Such  an  achievement  was  debarred  to  the  German  government  by  their 
own  past  pledges,  by  the  suspicions  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  by  their  own 
consciousness  of  the  distrust  among  their  allies  with  which  the  previous 
fifty  years  of  German  history  had  burdened  them.  Debarred  from  the 
development  of  an  independent  deterrent,  they  had  decided  to  seek  the 
possession  and  control  of  nuclear  weapons  through  N.A.T.O.  Their 
decision  had  placed  them  on  the  same  side  as  the  most  devoted  advocates 
of  a  North  Atlantic  Community  among  the  smaller  N.A.T.O.  powers, 
anxious  at  the  increasing  strains  to  which  French  independence  was  sub¬ 
jecting  the  alliance,  and  as  the  military  planners  of  N.A.T.O.  alarmed  at 
the  vulnerability  of  Europe  to  the  Soviet  rocket  arsenal  to  which  they 
themselves  controlled  little  or  no  capacity  to  respond. 

In  September  i960  at  the  private  villa  on  Lake  Como  of  the  Dutch 
representative  on  the  N.A.T.O.  Permanent  Council,  Dr.  Dirk  Stikker, 
Dr.  Adenauer,  Dr.  Stikker,  M.  Spaak,  N.A.T.O.’s  Secretary-General,  and 
General  Norstad  were  believed  to  have  agreed  privately  to  press  for  the 
setting-up  of  a  stock-pile  of  atomic  weapons  to  be  under  N.A.T.O.  lather 
than  American  control.2  In  his  address  to  the  N.A.T.O.  parliamentarians 

1  Speech  at  Georgetown  University,  27  November  1961.  For  extracts  from  this  speech  see 
Documents,  1961,  pp.  139-46- 

^  N.T.  Times,  1  February  1961;  Survey,  P-  11 9- 
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on  21  November  i960  in  Paris,  General  Norstad  had  pressed  for  this  as  a 
means  of  increasing  N.A.T.O.’s  authority.1  Finally  at  the  December 
meeting  of  the  N.A.T.O.  Council,  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Christian  Herter,  had  offered  the  N.A.T.O.  powers  a  nuclear  force, 
to  be  armed  with  land-based  Polaris  missiles  and  five  nuclear  missile 
armed  submarines  directly  under  N.A.T.O.,  provided  that  the  N.A.T.O. 
governments  would  agree  to  purchase  a  further  one  hundred  Polaris 
missiles,  to  be  added  to  the  N.A.T.O.  stockpiles  as  a  means  of  lightening 
the  burden  of  American  missile  development  costs.2 

This  offer  was  a  very  considerable  victory  for  German  policy,  yet  the 
advent  of  a  new  regime  made  it  meaningless  unless  they  could  be  brought 
to  repeat  it.  At  the  same  time  Germany’s  liabilities  and  vulnerabilities 
continued.  Since  1958,  the  Soviet  threat  to  sign  a  separate  peace  treaty 
with  East  Germany  and  thus  to  end  the  Four  Power  Agreement  by  which 
the  Western  Allies  maintained  forces  in  Berlin  had  hung  like  a  sword  of 
Damocles  over  the  Adenauer  regime.  It  presented  them  with  three  equally 
unacceptable  sets  of  consequences.  Acceptance  implied  the  abandonment 
of  Berlin  and  of  German  reunification  and  the  recognition  of  the  detested 
East  German  regime.  Rejection  implied  the  possibility  of  war  which 
would  be  fought  on  German  territory.  Compromise  of  any  kind  raised 
the  possibility  that  that  compromise  could  only  be  at  their  expense.  The 
Soviet  Union  held  a  mortgage  on  Berlin  which  they  could  call  on  at  any 
time.  And  there  was  always  a  possibility  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  come 
to  an  arrangement  behind  their  back  with  Germany’s  other  creditors,  the 
west.  This  risk  Germany  had  sought  to  obviate  by  making  herself  as  much 
as  possible  the  instrument  of  American  resistance  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Europe — but  it  was  always  present. 

The  advent  of  the  new  regime  thus  threatened  the  German  government 
at  four  different  points.  Firstly  they  were  afraid  that  moves  might  be 
made  for  a  ‘thinning  out’  of  American  forces  in  Europe  to  ease  America’s 
balance  of  payments  difficulties.  Then  they  feared  that  the  new  regime 
might  abandon  the  firmness  of  its  predecessor’s  position  on  Berlin  and 
German  reunification  in  the  search  for  a  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Thirdly,  they  were  afraid  lest  the  new  regime  might  accept  de  Gaulle’s 
proposals  for  a  tripartite  Anglo-Franco- American  directorate  within 
N.A.T.O.  and  thus  block  for  ever  their  own  drive  to  Great  Power  status 
within  N.A.T.O.  Lastly,  they  feared  lest  General  Norstad’s  proposal  to 
make  N.A.T.O.  the  ‘fourth  atomic  power’  might  be  abandoned  and  their 
hope  of  obtaining  a  share  in  the  control  of  the  Alliance’s  nuclear  weapony 
with  it.  To  these  fears  was  added  a  fifth  anxiety  as  the  trend  of  the  new 
regime’s  defence  policy  became  evident.3 

1  Survey,  iggg-ig6o,  pp.  123-4;  Documents,  i960,  pp.  124-30. 

2  Survey,  iggg-ig6o,  pp.  129-30.  3  See  Chapter  I,  Section  (c)  above. 
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Their  first  anxiety  took  its  origin  in  a  proposal  voiced  by  Senator  Mans¬ 
field,  the  Democratic  majority  leader,  in  early  January  1961.1  This 
represented  part  of  the  angry  reaction  in  the  United  States  to  the  failure 
of  the  Anderson  mission  in  November  i960  to  obtain  any  German  support 
to  ease  the  financial  burden  of  maintaining  American  forces  in  Germany 
on  the  United  States’  Balance  of  Payments.2  Their  fears  continued  to 
feed  on  rumours  current  in  mid-January  that  American  proposals 
on  these  lines  had  been  or  were  to  be  put  to  the  N.A.T.O.  powers.3 
Although  denied,  they  were  enough  to  lead  Herr  Strauss  to  embark 
on  a  four-day  flying  visit  to  the  United  States.  The  visit,  which  co¬ 
incided  with  Kennedy’s  inauguration,  was  singularly  ill-timed,  and  he 
did  not  succeed  in  making  any  official  contacts  at  all.  The  tone  of 
President  Kennedy’s  inaugural  and  the  rumours  of  incipient  Soviet- 
American  contacts  then  current,4  can  have  done  nothing  to  reassure  him, 
especially  in  view  of  the  emphasis  which  the  new  regime  was  to  place 
on  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  limit  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

But  it  was  the  third  and  fourth  of  their  anxieties  which  struck  at  the 
roots  of  German  policy.  America,  Britain  and  France  were  all  nuclear 
powers,  and  all  held  a  lien  on  Germany  by  virtue  of  their  tripartite  occupa¬ 
tion  of  West  Berlin.  The  development  of  a  tripartite  directorate  would 
thus  doubly  deny  their  drive  for  Gleichberechtigung.  There  was  no  room  for 
them  in  a  three-power  directorate,  and  its  establishment  would  bar  them 
from  nuclear  status  for  ever.  Moreover  they  would  be  put,  so  long  as  the 
Berlin  problem  endured,  in  a  permanent  state  of  cliency,  of  dependence 
on  the  Big  Three.  Fortunately,  there  seemed  little  chance  of  the  French 
demand  being  accepted. 

But  the  degree  of  their  anxieties  lest  the  new  regime  reverse  the  stand 
of  its  predecessor  on  the  proposal  to  make  N.A.T.O.  a  ‘fourth  nuclear 
power’  may  be  seen  from  the  continued  animadversion  to  the  scheme  in 
German  official  statements  right  up  until  Dr.  Adenauer’s  visit  to  Wash¬ 
ington  in  mid- April  1961 5  although  it  must  have  been  abundantly  clear 
to  them  that  the  proposal  conflicted  directly  with  American  policy  on 
nuclear  disarmament. 

Behind  the  positive  side  of  the  German  drive  for  a  N.A.T.O.  nuclear 

1  N.Y.  Times,  4  January  1961. 

2  See  Survey,  i95g-ig6o,  pp.  128-9,  565-6-  ,  ,  .  _ 

3  N.Y.  Times,  16  January  1961.  These  reports  were  denied  the  following  day  by  the  State 

Department;  U.S.I.S.  Press  Release,  ^January  1961. 

4  See  Chapter  III  below. 

s  See  Franz-Josef  Strauss,  ‘Verteidigung  stiirken,  um  zu  verhandeln’,  12,  Aussenpolitik ,  No.  2, 
February  1961.  Strauss  interview,  U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  31  January  1961.  Dr.  Adenauei 
Press  Conference,  Daily  Telegraph,  11  March  1961.  German  Foreign  Minister  spokesman, 
N.Y.  Herald  Tribune,  6  April  1961.  Dr.  Adenauer’s  address  to  American  journalists,  N.Y.  Herald 

Tribune,  11  April  1961. 
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force,  the  achievement  of  Gleichberechtigung,1  there  lay  the  deep-rooted  fear 
of  an  American  withdrawal  from  or  down-grading  of  the  European  sector 
of  its  responsibilities — that  same  fear  which  had  played  so  great  a  part  in 
the  process  by  which  Britain  and  France  had  come  to  develop  their  own 
nuclear  deterrent  forces.  Hitherto,  the  German  government  had  sought  to 
quieten  its  own  fears  in  this  direction  not  only  by  pressing  for  a  N.A.T.O. 
nuclear  force  in  the  disposal  of  which  she  could  claim  a  voice,  but  also  by 
pressing  for  the  defence  of  N.A.T.O.  territories  to  be  deployed  as  far  for¬ 
ward  as  possible,  and  for  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  at  the  first  sign  of  any 
major  Soviet  aggression.  The  new  school  of  American  strategy  with  its 
emphasis  on  the  controlled  response,  the  up-grading  of  conventional  forces, 
and  the  suggestion  that  nuclear  weapons  might  not  be  immediately  em¬ 
ployed  struck  far  into  German  hearts.  If  conventional  forces  were  used 
to  impose  a  ‘pause’  after  the  initial  Soviet  invasion  of  Western  Germany, 
that  ‘pause’  could  only  take  place  if  an  armistice  were  agreed  on,  and  there 
were  plenty  of  precedents  from  Korea  to  Indo-China  for  the  view  that 
armistice  lines  tended  to  become  permanent.  As  early  as  3  March,  in 
response  to  rumours  of  Dean  Rusk’s  views  on  this  score,2  General  Heu- 
singer  voiced  the  strongest  of  objections  to  the  new  strategy  in  an  interview 
with  the  official  Bundeswehr  newspaper,  Das  Visier,  a  move  given  extra 
point  by  his  succession  on  1  April  to  chairmanship  of  N.A.T.O. ’s  perma¬ 
nent  military  committee  in  Washington.3 

These  anxieties  were  reinforced  by  reports  of  a  rising  tide  of  hostility  to 
Germany  in  the  United  States.  The  rash  of  swastika  daubings  in  Germany 
in  November  i960  had  already  given  the  German  administration  enough 
cause  for  worry,  with  its  implications,  widely  commented  on  in  the 
American  press,  of  a  revival  of  neo-Nazism  and  anti-semitism  in  Germany. 
Now  William  Shirer’s  book,  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Third  Reich,  was 
enjoying  a  run-away  success,  topping  the  best-seller  lists  for  non-fiction 
week  after  week. 

The  uncovering  of  the  notorious  war-criminal,  Adolf  Eichmann,  in  the 
Argentine  and  his  sensational  kidnapping  and  removal  to  Israel,  and  the 
deliberately  sensationalised  trial  staged  by  the  Israeli  government  which 
followed,  still  further  reinforced  German  fears  that  the  damnosa  haereditas 
of  Nazism  had  risen  again  to  destroy  their  new-found  respectability.4 
American  comment  on  the  German  revaluation  in  March,5  that  it  repre- 


1  In  his  press  conference  of  io  March  1961,  Dr.  Adenauer  was  reported  as  saying:  ‘I  take  the 
standpoint  that,  if  it  does  not  come  to  controlled  disarmament,  N.A.T.O.  must  be  atomically 
armed,  and  then,  of  course,  German  forces  armed  exactly  as  the  other  countries’  forces  will  be.’  Times, 
1 1  April  1961. 

2  See  above,  p.  38,  footnote  2. 

3  N.  T.  Times,  4  March  1961;  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  4  March  1961. 

4  JV.T.  Herald  Tribune,  2  March  1961 ;  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Z eitung ,  1  March  1961 ;  Siiddeutsche 

Zeitung,  9  March  1961.  5  See  below,  p.  325. 
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sented  a  ‘modest  step  in  the  right  direction’  was  also  resented,  as  was  the 
suggestion  that  Germany  was  not  doing  enough  in  the  field  of  aid  to 
under-developed  countries.  It  was  pointed  out  that  in  terms  of  the  gross 
national  product,  the  United  States  contribution  was  of  all  the  N.A.T.O. 
powers  the  smallest,  running  at  0-63  per  cent  to  Germany’s  1-38  per  cent> 
Britain’s  i-6  per  cent  and  France’s  massive  2-6  per  cent.1  The  tide  of  ill- 
feeling  finally  provoked  Professor  Grewe,  the  German  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  to  complain  in  a  speech  at  Boston  that  the  American  people 
should  decide  whether  they  regarded  the  Germans  as  allies  or  hopeless 
troublemakers.  An  alliance  between  two  countries,  while  not  a  love  affair, 
could  not  exist  without  mutual  trust  and  mutual  respect.2  With  that  he 
flew  back  to  Germany  to  report  on  American  policy  towards  Berlin, 
another  source  of  major  anxiety  to  the  German  government.3 

German  anxiety  grew  so  high  that  the  German  government  felt  obliged 
to  yield  significantly  on  one  major  point.  The  German  Foreign  Minister 
visited  Washington  in  February  1961  and  continued  the  German  cam¬ 
paign  for  a  strengthening  of  N.A.T.O.,  and  an  extension  of  its  influence 
and  activity  outside  Europe.  In  a  speech  to  the  Council  for  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  he  advocated  consultation  in  all  questions  of  world- wide  importance, 
called  for  continued  American  leadership  in  N.A.T.O.,  and  an  integrated 
command  structure.  Moreover,  he  chose  to  voice  very  many  of  the 
criticisms  of  General  de  Gaulle  which  could  then  be  heard  in  American 
circles.  What  emerged  from  this,  by  contrast  with  Herr  Strauss’  emphasis 
on  N.A.T.O.,  was  an  offer  of  almost  permanent  satellite  status  to  the 
United  States.4  It  was  hoped  in  Germany  that  Dr.  Adenauer  would  be 
invited  to  visit  Washington  that  same  month,  but  the  hints  dropped  that 
such  an  invitation  would  be  welcomed  were  rebuffed  by  the  new  Admini¬ 
stration.  On  1  o  March,  Dr.  Adenauer  made  a  final  concession  to  American 
opinion,  reversing  his  government’s  position  on  a  possible  German  peace 
treaty,  in  response  to  hints  that  the  Kennedy  regime  was  working  on  a 
plan  to  break  the  diplomatic  deadlock  in  central  Europe.5  For  the 
moment  at  least,  the  Adenauer  regime  seemed  to  have  chosen  to  continue 
its  old  policy  of  following  closely  the  current  line  of  American  policy,  even 
if  it  was  developing  into  one  that  seemed  both  contrary  to  their  interests 
and  to  be  inspired  by  mistrust  of  their  bona  fides. 

While  the  German  anxieties  were  focused  entirely  on  Europe,  Britain’s 
anxieties  were  rather  more  general.  Like  Dr.  Adenauer,  Mr.  Macmillan 
had  come  to  rely  much  more  on  the  personal  relationship  he  had  estab¬ 
lished  with  the  United  States’  President  than  on  any  general  wooing  of 

1  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  fitting,  13  March  1961 ;  Christian  Science  Monitor ,  16  March  1961. 

2  JV.r.  Herald  Tribune,  16  March  1961. 

3  See  below,  pp.  218-219. 

4  Extracts  from  this  speech  are  printed  in  Documents,  1961,  pp.  125-35. 

5  Guardian,  11  March  1961. 
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American  opinion.  The  advent  of  a  new,  young,  vigorous  administration 
and  president  was,  therefore,  an  alarming  prospect;  the  more  so  as  the 
comparative  inactivity  of  the  Eisenhower  regime  had  offered  Mr.  Mac¬ 
millan  the  opportunity  for  an  independent  mediatory  role  which  had  re¬ 
dounded  greatly  to  his  credit.1  The  reassertion  of  American  leadership 
promised  by  the  Kennedy  regime  had  uncomfortable  echoes  of  the  days 
of  John  Foster  Dulles,  and  there  seemed  little  prospect  of  Mr.  Macmillan 
being  able  to  establish  the  same  cosy  relationship  with  John  F.  Kennedy 
that  he  had  had  with  his  predecessor.2 

The  British  government  suffered  in  addition  from  certain  more  far- 
reaching  anxieties.  It  was  firmly  committed,  as  its  predecessors  had  been 
since  1940,  to  the  idea  of  Anglo-American  partnership  within  whatever 
structure  of  alliances  happened  to  obtain  at  the  time,  Anglo-American 
partnership  implying  naturally  also  Anglo-American  leadership.  Under 
the  previous  regime  such  partnership  had  suffered  severely  during  the 
period  of  Mr.  Dulles’  tenure  of  the  Secretaryship  of  State.  Only  on  his 
retirement  and  death,  had  the  personal  friendship  between  Mr.  Mac¬ 
millan  and  President  Eisenhower  and  the  dedication  to  the  idea  of  the 
Atlantic  partnership  of  Mr.  Christian  Herter  succeeded  in  part  in  re¬ 
establishing  it.  The  American  support  for  European  integration  had 
proved  a  severe  strain  on  this,  much  severer  perhaps  than  was  allowed  to 
appear  publicly.  This  strain  had  been  compounded  by  a  bitter  competition 
in  the  field  of  arms  contracts  within  N.A.T.O.,  competition  in  which  the 
superior  salesmanship,  better  long-term  planning,  and  greater  capital 
resources  of  the  United  States  showed  a  good  deal  of  success,  leading  their 
disappointed  British  competitors  only  too  readily  to  ascribe  their  failure 
to  the  undue  exercise  of  political  pressure  by  the  dominant  partner  in 
N.A.T.O.3  Interdependence  in  the  British  view  demanded  fair  shares  on 
the  N.A.T.O.  arms  market,  cartelisation  rather  than  competition.  The 
British  government  was  subjected  to  continuous  pressure  in  Parliament 
and  the  press  to  achieve  this  end,  and  the  visits  of  Mr.  Watkinson,  the 
British  Defence  Minister,  to  Bonn,  Paris,  Ottawa  and  Washington  in 
March  1961  were  widely  hailed  in  the  British  press  as  indicating  the  tough 
attitude  the  British  government  was  prepared  to  take  on  this  issue.  It  was 
even  reported,  though  the  reports  were  almost  certainly  incorrect  and 
were  not  borne  out  by  subsequent  developments,  that  Mr.  Watkinson  had 
agreed  with  Dr.  Strauss  to  support  the  project  to  develop  a  N.A.T.O. 
nuclear  deterrent,  presumably  in  return  for  increased  German  orders  for 
British  industry.4 

1  See  Survey,  iggg-ig6o,  especially  pp.  559-62. 

2  Guardian,  4  January  1961. 

J  See,  for  example,  Sunday  Telegraph,  19  February  1961. 

4  Daily  Telegraph,  8  March  1 96 1 ;  Neue  Zurcher  ^eitung,  10  March  1961;  Times,  15  March  1961; 
Guardian,  20  March  1961. 
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But  Britain’s  profoundest  anxieties  arose  from  the  division  between  the 
European  Economic  Community  and  the  European  Free  Trade  Area  and 
the  defeat  of  British  policy  which  would  be  entailed  by  the  abandonment 
of  the  latter  organisation.  Although  public  discussion  at  the  time  tended 
to  focus  on  the  economic  aspects  of  the  Six-Seven  division,  the  subsequent 
course  of  British  policy  was  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Macmillan’s  deepest 
anxieties  were  of  a  political  rather  than  economic  character.  Britain’s  own 
standing  in  the  world,  as  next  only  to  the  two  super-powers,  was  profoundly 
threatened  by  the  rise  of  a  Europe  under  French  or  German  hegemony. 
It  had  after  all  become  one  of  the  most  long-standing  principles  of  British 
foreign  policy,  not  to  allow  western  Europe  to  fall  under  the  dominance 
of  a  single  power,  and  now  this  threat  seemed  to  be  repeated.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  old  Anglo-French  entente  had  gone,  one  of  the  casualties  of 
earlier  British  suspicions  of  Europe  and  of  the  re-attainment  of  power  by 
General  de  Gaulle.  The  idea  of  attempting  to  re-establish  it  must  have 
appealed  to  Mr.  Macmillan’s  sense  of  history.  At  any  rate,  it  is  difficult  to 
explain  British  policy  in  the  first  few  months  of  1961  in  any  other  sense. 
The  signs  of  direct  Soviet-American  contacts  which  multiplied  in  the 
month  of  January,  culminating  in  the  release  of  the  American  fliers,  may 
well  have  made  an  approach  to  France  seem  a  kind  of  reinsurance  too. 

This  seems  at  least  the  most  plausible  explanation  for  the  change  of 
mood  in  British  attitudes  towards  France  in  the  month  of  President 
Kennedy’s  inauguration.  On  6  January,  it  became  known  that  Mr. 
Macmillan  was  to  go  to  Paris  for  private  conversation  with  General  de 
Gaulle.  At  that  time  the  British  government  were  known  to  be  against 
de  Gaulle’s  proposal  to  set  up  a  three-power  directorate  within  N.A.T.O., 
considering  the  disruptive  effect  that  this  would  create  inside  N.A.T.O. 
to  be  too  great.  As  for  the  French  demand  for  assistance  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  nuclear  deterrent,  this  in  the  British  view  was  essentially 
a  matter-  for  the  United  States  government  to  decide.1  There  seemed  no 
obvious  reason  why  these  attitudes  should  be  changed,  yet  during  the 
course  of  the  month  reports  began  to  speak  of  just  such  a  change.  Specula¬ 
tion  turned  essentially  on  what  could  be  offered  to  the  French  to  induce 
them  to  adopt  a  more  conciliatory  attitude  towards  Britain.  It  seemed 
that  some  offer  in  the  nuclear  field  was  considered,  either  of  assistance  to 
induce  the  new  administration  to  share  its  nuclear  secrets  with  France,  or 
to  interest  France  in  a  N.A.T.O.  deterrent.2 3  On  their  side  the  French 
seem  to  have  hoped  that  British  opposition  to  the  three-power  directorate 
might  be  withdrawn, 3  and  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  quiet  rejoic¬ 
ing  at  the  possibility  of  Britain  finding  herself  in  the  same  boat  as 

1  Financial  Times,  6  January  1961. 

2  Ibid.,  26  January  1961. 

3  Paris  dispatch,  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  27  January  1961. 
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France,  excluded  from  any  special  relationship  with  the  new  American 
regime.1 

In  retrospect  the  meeting  between  Mr.  Macmillan  and  General  de 
Gaulle  does  not  seem  to  have  accomplished  very  much.  The  worst  fears 
of  the  two  statesmen  were  to  be  dispelled  by  American  denials  of  any 
intention  of  conducting  direct  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  behind 
their  backs,2  and  very  shortly  after  Mr.  Macmillan’s  return  to  London 
he  was  to  receive  an  invitation  to  Washington  couched  in  terms  whose 
warmth  must  have  dispelled  some  of  his  worst  fears.  The  approach  to 
E.E.C.  was  continued,3  but  the  idea  of  an  extension  of  British  aid  to 
France’s  nuclear  ambitions,  though  kept  alive  for  a  little  yet,4  was  no 
longer  linked  with  this.5 

The  change  in  administration  was  accompanied  by  a  severe  crisis  of 
confidence  in  Britain  in  American  policy  in  Laos,6  a  crisis  which  provoked 
the  retiring  U.S.  Ambassador,  John  Hay  Whitney,  to  unconventional 
bitterness  in  the  course  of  his  farewell  speech  to  the  Pilgrim  Society  dinner, 
normally  an  occasion  devoted  to  the  conventional  clasping  of  hands- 
across-the-sea.  He  was  ‘disturbed’  he  said, 

by  the  caricature  of  the  American  attitude  over  Laos  .  .  .  [which]  apparently 
sprung  so  spontaneously  to  mind  in  a  situation  where  admittedly  there  was 
scant  access  to  the  facts.  .  .  . 

I  simply  cannot  believe  that  this  is  really  what  you  think  of  us  or  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  who  has  worked  with  such  devotion  for  eight  years  in  the  cause  of  peace.7 

It  was  a  sad  ending  to  what  had  on  the  whole  been  a  highly  successful 
Ambassadorship.  To  his  credit,  however,  the  returning  Ambassador  con¬ 
tinued  to  preach  the  virtues  of  the  Anglo-American  partnership  and  to 
prevent  his  own  newspaper,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  from  voicing 
the  rising  tide  of  chauvinistic  impatience  with  Britain  that  was  so  often  heard 
in  these  years  in  conservative  circles  in  the  United  States. 

But  besides  these  anxieties  over  Laos,  which  could  after  all  be  ascribed 
to  the  continuing  failure  of  the  outgoing  Administration  to  control  the 
Service  departments  in  Washington,  and  prevent  them  from  ‘apparently 
competing  with  each  other  to  demonstrate  how  “combat-ready”  they 
were’,8  there  were  a  number  of  other  fields  in  which  the  new  Administra¬ 
tion  succeeded  in  disturbing  the  British  government.  In  the  first  place, 
the  British  government  seems  still  to  have  been  hoping  that  the  United 
States  could  be  prevailed  on  to  mediate  between  the  two  economic- 

1  Paris  dispatch,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  31  January  1961. 

2  Le  Monde,  29  January  1961.  2  See  below,  Section  (c). 

4  See  below,  pp.  67-68. 

5  Perhaps  to  the  detriment  of  Britain’s  hopes  of  entry  into  E.E.C.  See  Nora  Beloff,  The  General 

Says  No  (London,  1963),  pp.  150-1,  158-9.  6  See  below,  pp.  325-328. 

7  Times,  12  January  1961.  8  Sunday  Times,  ^January  1961. 
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political  blocs  into  which  Europe  had  divided,  the  European  Economic 
Community  and  the  European  Free  Trade  Area.1  Their  hopes  had 
gradually  faded  over  the  last  year  of  the  Eisenhower  regime,  but  it  was 
always  open  to  those  who  feared  and  resisted  a  change  of  British  policy 
to  argue  that  a  different  policy  might  be  expected  from  the  incoming 
Administration.  The  re-appointment  of  Douglas  Dillon  of  the  Treasury 
represented  a  final  blow  to  these  hopes.2  Secondly,  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  had  been  disturbed  by  the  initial  American  reactions  to  foreign 
pressure  on  the  dollar  and  to  their  balance  of  payments  difficulties.  There 
was  much  in  these  reactions  to  suggest  that  in  financial  matters  American 
opinion  remained  both  nationalist  and  isolationist  and  to  lead  those  in 
Britain  with  weak  nerves  and  long  memories  to  animadvert  to  Franklin 
Roosevelt’s  torpedoing  of  the  London  Economic  Conference  in  1933.  Nor 
could  the  British  government,  anxious  for  the  state  of  Britain’s  own  balance 
of  trade  and  payments,  be  expected  to  look  forward  with  any  pleasure  to 
a  really  full-blooded  drive  to  raise  America’s  exports  or  to  cut  down  on  the 
number  of  American  tourists  visiting  Britain  from  whom  so  high  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  Britain’s  invisible  dollar  earnings  were  obtained. 

The  third  source  of  anxiety  stemmed  from  the  appointment  of  Chester 
Bowles,  and  the  passages  in  President  Kennedy’s  inaugural  aimed  at 
Afro-Asian  opinion.3  It  was  not  forgotten  that  the  Kennedy  foundation 
had  stepped  in  to  award  scholarships  tenable  at  American  universities  to 
90  Kenyan  students  at  a  time  when  Treasury  parsimony  and  academic 
concern  for  standards  had  denied  them  similar  places  in  Britain.  The 
travels  of  Mr.  Mennen  Williams4  and  the  American  vote  against  Portugal 
on  the  Angolan  issue  in  the  United  Nations  seemed  to  confirm  their  worst 
anxieties,  already  aroused  by  the  profound  gulf  between  British  and 
American  policy  in  the  Congo.5  The  British  government  was  currently 
engaged  in  its  trickiest  gambles  yet  with  time  and  racialism  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  East  African  territories  to  self-government  and  independence, 
and  was  fighting  a  bitter  rear-guard  battle  in  the  sacred  name  of  multi¬ 
racialism  over  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.  In  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  cannot  but  have  viewed  the  American  attempts  to  cultivate 
African  nationalist  sentiment  with  mingled  anger  and  apprehension.  It  is 
hardly  surprising,  therefore,  that  in  March  1961  the  British  Cabinet  were 
reported  to  be  concerned  with  the  Kennedy  Administration’s  ‘penchant  for 
making  sweeping  statements  encouraging  nationalist  aspirations  in  Africa’, 
liable  to  ‘encourage  “aggressive”  African  political  leaders  to  distrust  and 
undermine  Britain’s  policies  for  self-government’ ;  that  they  were  said  to  be 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  17  January  1961. 

2  Christian  Science  Monitor,  1 7  January  1961.  See  also  below,  Section  (c). 

3  See  above,  pp.  7,  10. 

4  See  above,  p.  10,  footnote  4- 

3  See  Survey,  1959-1960,  pp.  396-437,  and  below,  Chapter  X. 
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‘determined  not  to  be  “hurried”  in  Central  and  East  Africa’ ;  or  that  a  British 
official  ‘close  to  Macmillan’  was  quoted  as  saying  ‘we  are  not  going  to  be 
jockeyed  into  the  sort  of  solution  the  Belgians  reached  in  the  Congo’. 1 

If  the  British  government  was  concerned  by  the  new  emphasis  in 
American  policy  towards  Africa,  opinion  in  continental  Western  Europe 
could  be  expected  to  be  far  more  aroused.  During  the  last  years  of  the 
Eisenhower  regime,  continental  European  opinion  had  been  evolving 
steadily  and  consistently  away  from  its  old  feelings  of  dependence  towards 
America.2  There  had  been  a  withdrawal  into  the  narrow  shell  of  Euro- 
peanism,  coupled  with  a  new  sense  of  European  strength  and  culture  of 
which  President  de  Gaulle  was  only  one  and  by  no  means  the  most  extreme 
spokesman.  With  this  had  gone  a  steady  and  increasing  dislike  for  the 
United  Nations,  ‘les  nations  dites  unies’  in  President  de  Gaulle’s  mordant 
phrase,  as  these  came  to  pass  more  and  more  out  of  European  control. 
The  new  emphasis  in  American  policy,  when  coupled  with  the  crises  in 
Angola,  the  Congo,  Algeria  and  in  Indonesia’s  pressure  on  Dutch  New 
Guinea,  with  the  United  Nations  vote  on  Angola  and  with  its  condemna¬ 
tion  of  Lumumba’s  murder  caused  a  full-throated  outburst  of  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  of  the  United  Nations  and  all  its  works,  and  of 
the  outside  non-European  world  in  general.3  It  was  noted  that  President 
Kennedy  had  failed  to  pay  any  but  the  most  perfunctory  of  genuflexions 
to  N.A.T.O.  and  to  his  European  allies  in  either  his  inaugural  or  his 
message  to  Congress  on  the  State  of  the  Union.  The  opening  of  Soviet- 
American  contacts  in  January  shortly  after  the  inauguration  was  kept 
completely  from  the  N.A.T.O.  Permanent  Council. 

This  was  the  more  unfortunate  in  that  the  European  membership  of 
the  Alliance  was  deeply  divided  between  what  can  best  be  described  as 
‘maximalist’  and  ‘minimalist’  wings.  The  ‘maximalists’  led  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary-General,  M.  Spaak,  had  long  wished  to  see  N.A.T.O.  gradually 
developing  from  a  simple  military  alliance  to  a  consultative  and  co¬ 
ordinating  organ  for  the  foreign  policies  and  defence  postures  of  all  its 
members  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  area  covered  by  the  Alliance. 
The  tendency  of  the  large  powers  in  N.A.T.O.  to  pursue  policies  in  the 
Middle  East,  Africa  or  South  East  Asia,  which  conflicted  with  and  damaged 
the  interests  and  policies  of  their  allies  (of  which  the  Anglo-American  con¬ 
flict  over  Suez  was  only  the  most  outstanding  example),  seemed  to  the 
‘maximalists’  not  only  selfish  and  short  sighted  but  more  dangerously  apt 
to  benefit  only  their  common  enemy,  the  Soviet  Union.  They  directed 
their  efforts  therefore  at  every  level  to  ensure  a  full  use  of  the  N.A.T.O. 

1  N.T.  Times,  25  March  1961. 

2  See  the  illuminating  article  by  J.  B.  Duroselle,  ‘The  United  States  and  France’s  revival  since 
1944’,  11,  American  Review,  No.  4,  March  1963. 

3  See  Edmund  Taylor,  ‘N.A.T.O.  after  Spaak;  A  Loss  and  a  Warning’,  24,  The  Reporter, 
No.  8,  13  April  1961. 
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Council  to  avoid  such  disasters,  and  to  adopt  proposals  for  a  common 
strategy  likely  to  tie  the  individual  members  willy-nilly  close  together. 
Equality  between  large  and  small  powers  within  N.A.T.O.  through  an 
ending  of  the  national  egoism  of  the  larger  powers  was  the  watchword  of 
this  group,  whose  main  support  was  drawn  from  the  Benelux  countries, 
Portugal,  Italy  and  Greece,  and  to  some  extent  Canada,  although  at  this 
time,  as  has  been  noted,  the  German  government  was  for  its  own  rather 
different  reasons  ardently  supporting  a  ‘maximalist’  line. 

The  opposite  camp,  the  ‘minimalists’,  preferred  to  keep  N.A.T.O.  con¬ 
sultations  to  a  minimum,  although  they  had  as  much  reason  as  had 
Belgium  or  the  Netherlands,  to  complain  of  the  tendency  of  their  allies  to 
act  contrary  to  their  interests  outside  the  N.A.T.O.  area.  In  their  view 
such  problems  were  better  dealt  with  by  direct  consultation  outside 
N.A.T.O.  between  those  powers  most  intimately  concerned.  The  British 
government  and  British  opinion  had  no  wish  to  be  tied  to  support  of 
French  policy  in  Algeria,  or  what  were  widely  regarded  as  the  outmoded 
colonial  policies  of  Belgium,  the  Netherlands  or  Portugal.  Since  the  advent 
of  General  de  Gaulle,  the  policy  of  the  French  government  had  been 
devoted  to  achieving  a  recognition  of  its  own  claims  to  great  power  status 
and  consultation,  not  to  devaluing  such  status  by  obtaining  equal  rights 
for  all.  Neither  the  British  nor  the  French  administration  could  at  this 
time  see  any  virtue  in  the  proposal  to  merge  their  own  nuclear  forces 
within  those  of  N.A.T.O.  Both  for  this  reason  remained  profoundly 
‘minimalist’  in  sentiment.  The  Scandinavian  members  of  N.A.T.O.  also 
supported  the  ‘minimalist’  position  in  varying  degrees,  their  socialist 
governments  being  opposed  both  to  the  continuation  of  European 
colonialism  and  to  the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons. 

At  the  end  of  January  1961  the  crisis  of  confidence  within  N.A.T.O. 
was  forced  into  the  open  by  the  resignation  of  M.  Spaak  as  Secretary- 
General  and  his  return  to  Belgian  politics.  Reports  depicted  him  as 
profoundly  discouraged  by  the  ‘continued  abdication  of  United  States 
leadership  in  N.A.T.O.’,  the  American  ‘desertion  of  Belgium  in  the  Congo 
crisis’1  and  the  failure  of  the  Kennedy  administration  to  give  any  tangible 
encouragement  to  his  efforts  to  promote  a  development  of  the  N.A.T.O. 
alliance  on  ‘maximalist’  lines.  Subsequent  action  by  the  Kennedy  regime 
was  to  disprove  most  of  his  anxieties  in  this  field,  but  his  resentment  of  the 
United  Nations  continued  to  break  out  violently  in  his  farewell  speech  to 
the  Foreign  Press  Association  in  Paris  in  March  1961. 2  He  spoke,  he  said, 
as  a  lover  ‘deceived  by  a  woman  who  has  abandoned  him  .  .  . 

j>y  crois  toujours,  malgre  toutes  les  desillusions.  iMais  la  voie  dans  laquelle 
elles  sont  presentement  engagees  m’inquiete...  Les  nations  unies  sont  en  dan¬ 
ger.  Si  elles  continuent,  elles  vont  finir  pas  constituei  un  danger.... 

1  N.T.  Times,  28  January  1961.  2  Le  Monde,  6  March  1961. 
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L’Assemblee  generate  est  devenue  le  temple  de  l’hypocrisie...  quand  on 
songe  a  ceux  qui  osent  s’y  dresser  en  justiciers  pour  condamner  le  crime  politique 
qu’a  ete  1’assassinat  de  Patrice  Lumumba... 

Quant  au  Conseil  de  Securite,  il  a  perdu  l’essence  meme  du  role  qui  lui  etait 
devolu :  il  est  devenu  un  forum  ou  n’importe  qui  peut  se  permettre  d’intervenir 
publiquement.  La  Charte  de  l’O.N.U.  etait  fondee  sur  la  principe  de  la  non- 
ingerence  dans  les  affaires  interieures  des  Etats  membres.  Aujourd’hui  on 
charge  l’O.N.U.  de  regler  au  besoin  par  la  force  les  questions  de  politique 
interieure  d’un  pays...  Que  ceux  qui  soutiennent  de  telles  folies  songent  que  ce 
qui  se  passe  aujourd’hui  au  Congo  peut  servir  de  precedent  contre  aux  memes. 

If  in  his  denunciation  of  the  U.N.  Spaak  spoke  for  the  ‘maximalist’  wing 
of  European  opinion,  his  sentiments  were  echoed  by  all  shades  of  opinion 
within  Western  Europe  and  where  he  hesitated  to  condemn  the  United 
States,  others  rushed  in  with  more  violence.  In  the  Council  of  Europe 
Assembly  meeting  at  Strasbourg  in  April  1961,  for  example,  the  fiery 
Signor  Bettiol  of  Italy  said1 

I  regard  the  crisis  inN.A.T.O.  as  exceptionally  serious  because  we  in  Europe 
have  lost  confidence  in  American  policy  and,  above  all,  in  American  leadership 
of  world  policy.  .  .  .  Hence  the  vital  need  for  a  European  policy  which  can 
command  the  support  of  the  European  states  now  that  America  can  regrettably 
no  longer  face  up  to  the  historic  responsibility  she  had  assumed,  but  all  too 
often  leaves  us  to  meet  the  storm  by  ourselves.  .  .  .  Europe  can  solve  its  own 
problems  .  .  .  and  must  speak  with  a  united  voice  in  the  U.N. 

In  the  same  debate,  Herr  Toncic  of  Austria  spoke  of  the  ‘partial 
paralysation’  of  the  United  Nations  in  which  ‘any  useful  work  is  made 
almost  impossible  by  the  confusion  created  by  the  multiplicity  of  nations 
represented  in  it’.2  ‘ Europa  far  a  da  se’,  that  was  the  message  echoed  by 
all  wings  of  European  opinion,  or  as  M.  Couve  de  Murville,  the  French 
Foreign  Minister,  demanded  on  2  March,  also  in  the  Assembly  of  the 
Council  of  Europe,  ‘our  countries  .  .  .  must  restore  Europe  to  its  place  and 
influence  in  the  world’.3 

There  was  a  positive  as  well  as  a  negative  side  to  this  new  resurgence  of 
what  can  only  be  called  European  chauvinism.  America  and  Britain’s 
financial  weakness  was  set  off  by  the  new  financial  strength  of  Europe  as 
the  flood-tide  of  international  capital  surged  towards  the  continental 
coast-line.  It  was  an  unfamiliar  and  not  unwelcome  experience  for 
European  authorities  to  find  the  guardians  of  the  once  almighty  dollar, 
with  an  unhappy  mixture  of  bluster  and  anti-Communist  appeal,  seek 

1  Consultative  Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe  Official  Report,  hereinafter  cited  as  C.A.C.E.(OR), 
13th  Ordinary  Session,  3rd  Sitting,  pp.  79-81. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  85-88. 

3  Extracts  from  his  address  are  printed  in  Documents ,  1961,  pp.  84-92. 
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their  financial  help.1  But  there  was  more  to  it  than  money.  European 
observers  had  not  failed  to  note  the  importance  of  the  changing  balance 
of  world  power  which  came  with  the  assumed  Soviet  lead  in  I.C.B.M. 
development  and  production.  In  the  same  debate,  Herr  Heye  of  West 
Germany  shrewdly  observed  that 

the  direct  threat  to  the  [North  American]  continent  obliges  the  North  Americans, 
that  is  to  say  the  United  States  and  Canada,  to  co-operate  closely  and  raises 
considerably  the  cost  of  defending  the  American  continent.  .  .  .  This  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  movement  which,  to  my  mind,  must  necessarily  lead  to  the 
Atlantic  Community  resting  on  two  pillars,  North  America  and  Europe,  each 
dependent  on  the  other.  .  .  .2 

Their  common  anxieties  over  the  new  surge  of  anti-colonialist  senti¬ 
ments  in  the  United  States  did  not,  however,  bring  France  over  into  the 
ranks  of  the  ‘maximalists’.  Although  they  agreed  in  resenting  America’s 
attempt  to  woo  those  for  whom  anti-colonialism  was  assuming  the  status 
of  an  ideology3  and  in  pointing  out  the  vulnerability  of  the  United  States 
to  the  kind  of  criticism  she  voiced,4  on  other  issues  a  bitter  division  lay 
between  France  and  the  ‘maximalists’,  a  division  which  was  to  grow 
increasingly  in  strength.  The  French  administration  thought  essentially 
in  terms  of  a  new  European  or  Euro-African  independence,  even  if  within 
N.A.T.O.  The  ‘maximalists’  spoke  with  intention,  as  did  M.  Spaak  and 
Herr  Heye,  in  terms  of  the  well-being  of  the  Atlantic  Community  as  a 
whole.  The  latter  mourned  for  N.A.T.O.’s  fate  lacking  vigorous  American 
leadership.  The  former  resented  and  opposed  American  leadership,  argu¬ 
ing  that  there  should  at  least  be  equality  between  the  principal  powers  in 
N.A.T.O.  Both  curiously  argued  for  an  extension  of  consultation  through 
N.A.T.O.  to  co-ordinate  the  policies  of  her  members  without  as  well  as 
within  the  territorial  scope  of  the  alliance.  But  the  latter  looked  to  a  closer 
integration  and  synthesisation  of  the  policies  of  the  individual  states;  the 
former  looked  to  a  diminution  of  American  primacy  and  an  extension  of 
their  own. 

The  ‘minimalists’  in  France  were  led  and  personified  by  President  de 

1  See  below,  Chapter  V. 

2  C.A.C.E.{OR),  1 2th  Ordinary  Session,  23rd  Sitting,  pp.  729-31. 

3  Le  Monde’ s  editorial  on  Spaak’s  resignation  wrote:  ‘Things  will  not  change  until  the  root  of 
the  contradiction  in  the  alliance,  namely  the  colonial  question,  is  somewhat  eliminated.  It  is 
because  of  Angola,  Algeria  and  the  Congo  that  the  signatories  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  do 
not  present  a  solid  front  in  the  United  Nations  and  that  they  exchange  bitter  criticism  when  they 
meet  at  the  Porte  Dauphin  .  .  .  such  a  situation  cannot  last  for  long  without  encouraging  the 

Soviet  camp’.  . 

4  Raymond  Aron  wrote  bitterly  in  Figaro :  ‘Why  shouldn’t  Europeans  adopt  the  same  doctrine 

in  relation  to  American  policies  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Decolonisation  in  Africa  is 
virtually  finished  and  in  the  next  few  years  it  is  America  rather  than  Great  Britain  or  France  which 
is  most  likely  to  be  accused  of  imperialism.  The  United  States  cannot  afford  such  independence 
either  economically  or  politically.’  Cited  in  Taylor,  op.  cit. 
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Gaulle.  The  ‘crisis  in  N.A.T.O.’  of  which  commentators  made  so  much 
at  the  turn  of  the  year,  arose  from  the  combination  of  a  variety  of  different 
circumstances — but  one  of  the  strongest  factors  was  the  intransigence 
with  which  the  French  President  maintained  his  standpoint,  and  the  con¬ 
tinuous  failure  of  the  United  States’  government  to  take  him  at  his  own 
valuation.  To  them  he  was  an  obstacle,  to  be  pressed,  ignored,  charmed 
or  cajoled  into  abandoning  his  resistance  to  their  plans.  In  his  own  eyes 
he  was  a  fully  qualified  partner  in  the  joint  enterprise,  and  if  his  voice 
was  not  given  an  equal  hearing  in  the  formulation  of  Western  policy  with 
those  of  the  United  States  and  Britain,  then  he  would  exercise  a  partner’s 
right  of  prohibition  of  action,  knowing  full  well  that  none  of  his  partners 
were  in  a  position  to  despossess  him  of  that  right  or  to  dissolve  the  partner¬ 
ship.  His  strength  lay  in  his  comparative  imperviousness  to  pressure,  in 
his  sense  of  destiny,  and  in  his  successful  embodiment  of  all  the  European 
resentments  of  American  leadership  that  had  built  up  during  the  eight 
years  of  the  Eisenhower  regime. 

The  degree  to  which  he  succeeded  in  so  personifying  the  resentments 
even  of  those  who  disagreed  with  him  may  be  seen  from  a  comparison 
between  his  press  conference  of  1 1  April1  and  the  sentiments  of  M.  Spaak 
and  the  ‘maximalists’.  On  the  United  Nations,  his  comments  on  the 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly 
exactly  paralleled  those  of  M.  Spaak.  He  spoke  of  the  U.N.  sessions  as 
‘riotous  and  scandalous  .  .  .  filled  with  invectives  and  insults  proffered 
especially  by  the  Communists  and  those  who  were  allied  with  them  against 
the  Western  nations’.  He  spoke  of  the  United  Nations,  ‘acquiring  the 
ambition  to  intervene  .  .  .  even  by  force  of  arms — as  it  did  in  the  Congo’, 
carrying  ‘to  the  local  scene  its  global  incoherence’.  He  spoke  of  it  as  ‘the 
United  or  disunited  Nations’.  Equally  on  N.A.T.O.  he  demanded  more 
clarity  in  military  planning  and  the  use  of  nuclear  arms :  ‘The  European 
states  of  the  continent  which  are  by  far  the  most  exposed,  must  know 
exactly  with  which  weapons  and  under  which  conditions  their  overseas 
allies  would  join  them  in  battle.’  Like  M.  Spaak  and  Herr  Heye  he 
demanded  an  extension  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  to  cover  ‘threats  of  war’ 
in  Asia  and  Africa.  If  this  extension  did  not  take  place,  he  declared,  the 
N.A.T.O.  alliance  ‘would  lose  the  basic,  the  close  solidarity  between  its 
members  which  is  indispensable  to  it’. 

These  were  impeccable  sentiments,  shared  by  ‘maximalist’  and  ‘mini¬ 
malist’  alike.  The  differences  between  them  showed  in  the  continuation 
of  France’s  determination  to  develop  her  own  nuclear  deterrent,  and  in 
the  interpretation  which  the  French  president  put  on  the  process  of  con¬ 
sultation  on  non-European  matters.  He  defended  the  former  in  terms  of 
France’s  national  greatness: 

1  For  extracts  from  this  see  Documents,  ig6i,  pp.  92-101. 
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It  is  intolerable  for  a  great  State  to  leave  its  destiny  up  to  the  decisions  and 
actions  of  another  State,  however  friendly  it  may  be.  In  addition  it  happens  that, 
in  integration — for  it  is  integration  that  I  mean — the  integrated  country  loses 
interest  in  national  defence,  since  it  is  not  responsible  for  it.  The  whole  structure 
of  the  Alliance  then  loses  its  resilience  and  its  strength.  And  what  would  it  be 
like  in  time  of  war? 


In  this  typically  and  carefully  oblique  manner  he  indicated  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  N.A.T.O.  nuclear  force  on  which  the  ‘maximalists’  had  then 
so  clearly  set  their  hearts.  Not  for  him  the  detailed  questioning  of  the 
issue  of  command  and  control  voiced  by  General  Challe.1  It  clearly  did 
not  enter  into  his  conception  of  the  Alliance  or  of  France’s  Great  Power 
status.  To  M.  Spaak  and  the  ‘maximalists’  the  development  of  a  separate 
French  nuclear  deterrent  represented  a  needless  and  meaningless  diversion 
of  N.A.T.O.’s  resources.2  To  de  Gaulle  integration  would  place  France 
in  the  position  of  being  ‘une  satellite  integrate’.3 

The  real  difference  between  the  two  standpoints  appeared,  however,  in 
the  meaning  each  attached  to  the  extension  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  to 
cover  matters  outside  the  N.A.T.O.  area.  M.  Spaak  wished  consultations 
to  cover  all  the  N.A.T.O.  powers;  President  de  Gaulle  by  contrast  always 
spoke  within  the  framework  of  his  insistence  that  France,  as  a  Great  Power, 
should  share  in  the  consultative  process  by  which  the  policy  of  N.A.T.O. 
was  formulated,  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Consultation  on  a  global  scale  should  take  place  among  ‘les  grands  allies’ d 
This  claim,  advanced  in  1958,  he  had  never  abandoned.  It  was  indeed 
reinforced  by  his  appreciation  of  the  directions  of  American  developments, 
that  America  was  tending  more  and  more  to  become  an  ‘island  of  power’ 
than  a  ‘partner  of  power’.5  In  such  circumstances  the  consultation  he 
envisaged  amounted  not  so  much  to  a  consultation  among  equals  as  to  an 
American  agreement  to  French  leadership  m  the  former  areas  of  Ticnch 
paramountcy  m  Africa  and  South  East  Asia.  In  South  East  Asia  and 
Africa,  France,  in  his  view,  understood  local  politics  as  the  United  States 
did  not,  and  could  continue  to  exercise  a  guiding  influence  through  her 
former  connections  in  a  way  for  ever  debarred  to  the  Americans.  Not  only 
did  he  echo  a  more  general  French  suspicion  that  American  anti-colonial¬ 
ism  hid  the  wish  to  inherit  the  position  of  primacy  left  by  the  de-colonising 
powers.6  He  believed  that  it  was  in  the  general  interest  of  the  West  for 
America  to  stay  out  of  such  areas.7  Whenever  the  Americans  arrive  they 
are  followed  by  the  Soviets  he  is  said  to  have  remarked.8 


1  Le  Monde,  1 4  January  1961.  .  v 

2  See  his  reported  remarks  to  President  Kennedy  on  his  farewell  visit  to  Washington,  -A'./. 

Herald  Tribune,  22  February  1961. 

3  Le  Monde,  5  April  1961.  .  ^  fj  4  Ibid.,  21  April  1961. 

5  M.  Couve  de  Murville’s  words  as  reported  in  N.T.  Herald  Tribune ,  20  March  1901. 

6  N.T.  Times,  io  April  1961.  7  Sunday  Times,  4  June  1961.  8  Le  Monde,  3 1  May  1961. 
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Europe  thus  confronted  the  new  Kennedy  regime  with  a  mixture  of 
doubt,  anxiety  and  hope.  The  ‘maximalists’,  principally  consisting  of  the 
Dutch,  Belgian  and  West  German  governments,  hoped  for  a  continuance 
of  the  policy  of  the  Eisenhower  regime,  with  the  greater  drive  promised 
by  the  youth  and  vigour  of  the  new  administration.  They  wanted  to  see 
N.A.T.O.  herself  equipped  with  a  nuclear  force,  driven  to  face  and  solve 
the  problems  of  integration  which  its  command  and  control  would  arouse. 
The  ‘minimalists’,  principally  France  and  Britain,  hoped  for  an  extension 
of  consultation  into  other  areas  of  the  world,  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
embarrassing  issues  raised  by  the  ‘maximalists’  in  the  nuclear  field.  All 
Europe  united  in  varying  degrees  in  feeling  a  new  sense  of  continental 
self-consciousness,  in  a  bitter  hostility  to  the  United  Nations,  and  lastly  in 
a  resentment  of  what  seemed  to  be  America’s  desire  to  ingratiate  herself 
with  the  more  ‘aggressive’  Pan-African  leaders.  Yet  despite  all  this  their 
attitude  to  the  new  regime  still  showed  that  the  United  States  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  fount  of  initiative  and  new  ideas  within  N.A.T.O.,  that 
Europe  had  no  alternative  to  offer  but  waiting,  and  in  case  of  disagree¬ 
ment,  negation.  And  their  attitude  to  the  international  problems  of  the 
year  showed  that,  despite  their  much-vaunted  desire  to  expand  N.A.T.O. 
consultation  on  a  global  scale,  in  most  of  such  discussions  their  frame  of 
reference  was  parochial  to  Europe. 

(b)  The  evolution  of  American  policy  towards  N.A.T.O.  February- April  ig6i 

Despite  President  Kennedy’s  long  interest  in  the  powers  of  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  his  detailed  study  of  the  latest  academic  work  on  presidential 
leadership1  and  his  long  interest  in  the  international  policies  of  the  United 
States,  the  indications  are  that  he  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  without  any 
coherent  group  of  policies  and  without  having  reached  any  real  decision 
as  to  the  method  of  government  he  intended  to  employ.  It  was  thus 
possible  for  one  of  his  closest  press  acquaintances,  at  once  his  ardent 
supporter  and  severe  critic,  Mr.  James  Reston,  to  write  of  his  first  months 
in  office:2 

The  first  three  months  have  been  a  kind  of  on-the-job  training  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  he  has  seemed  to  give  equal  weight  to  a  whole  grab-bag  of  policies. 
Thus  Laos  and  Angola  have  seemed  for  the  moment  as  important  as  the  unity  of 
the  western  alliance,  the  C.I.O.  as  equal  as  the  C.I.A.,  Castro  as  important  as 
the  whole  Good  Neighbour  policy,  the  minimum  wage  as  important  as  maximum 
security,  the  moon  as  important  as  the  cock-eyed  world. 

This  was  what  worried  Kennedy’s  friends  in  the  European  allied  govern¬ 
ments.  .  .  . 

1  Richard  E.  Neustadt,  Presidential  Power:  The  politics  of  leadership  (New  York,  i960). 

2  N.  T.  Times,  4  June  1961. 
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The  failure  therefore  to  make  any  demonstrative  gesture  towards 
N.A.T.O.  in  the  opening  days  of  the  new  administration,  which,  when 
coupled  with  the  demonstrative  wooing  of  Afro-Asian  opinion,  caused  so 
much  heart  burning  in  Europe,  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  new 
Administration  getting  its  order  of  priorities  muddled,  rather  than  a 
deliberate  oversight.  In  fact  President  Kennedy  was  determined  to  give 
American  policy  towards  N.A.T.O.  the  same  thorough  examination  as  he 
gave  American  policies  elsewhere.  He  followed  his  usual  procedure  of 
setting  up  a  ‘task- force’,  choosing  as  its  head  none  other  than  the  leading 
advocate  of  a  tough  line  towards  the  Soviet  Union,  the  last  Democrat 
Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Acheson.  As  soon  as  Spaak’s  resignation  brought 
home  to  him  the  consequences  of  his  initial  oversight  he  took  steps  to 
remedy  matters.  In  his  press  conference  of  8  February  he  said  explicitly 
that  N.A.T.O.  in  his  view  was  not  merely  ‘our  central  and  most  important 
defensive  alliance  but  in  the  larger  sense  .  .  .  much  more’.  The  members 
of  N.A.T.O.  in  his  view  must  themselves  be  leaders  ‘in  and  out  of  N.A.T.O. 
itself’.  He  proclaimed  it  to  be  the  intention  of  his  administration  to  act  as 
‘full  and  energetic  partners’  with  N.A.T.O.,  announced  the  formation 
of  the  advisory  group  under  Acheson,  and  pledged  the  maintenance  of 
United  States’  military  strength  in  Europe.1  The  offer  of  Polaris  sub¬ 
marines  and  missiles  to  N.A.T.O.  made  by  the  Eisenhower  administration 
was,  he  indicated,  still  under  consideration.  This  statement  he  followed 
up  a  week  later  with  a  message  to  the  N.A.T.O.  Permanent  Council  then 
meeting  in  Paris,  in  which  he  repeated  his  pledges  on  the  maintenance  of 
United  States  military  strength  in  Europe,  and  spoke  of  the  need  to  im¬ 
prove  the  processes  of  consultation,  and  to  widen  the  areas  of  co-operation 
to  include  problems  of  trade  and  money.  Most  significantly  he  gave  his 
support  to  the  movement  for  European  integration,  and  spoke  of  the 
‘Atlantic  Community’.2 

This  message,  whose  tone  is  said  to  have  delighted  M.  Spaak,3  already 
contained  the  skeleton  of  what  was  to  become  the  policy  of  the  new 
administration  towards  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance.  In  the  official  policy 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  it  represented  the  first  sign  of 
recognition  that  the  pressure  of  the  Soviet  bloc  in  the  world  arena  had 
now  attained  a  degree  greater  than  that  which  any  member  of  N.A.T.O. 
including  the  United  States  was  capable  of  matching  alone.  Correspond¬ 
ingly  also  it  marked  the  beginnings  of  an  American  adjustment  to  the 
renaissance  of  European  strength  and  purpose.  Its  inspiration  was  sum¬ 
marised  by  one  observer  as  follows :  given  the  continuance  of  the  cold  war 

1  Public  Papers,  1961,  pp.  66-67. 

2  Extracts  from  this  message  are  printed  in  Documents,  1961,  pp.  61-62. 

3  He  is  reported  as  commenting,  ‘Perfect,  I  have  found  a  successor’,  N.T.  Times,  16  February 
1961. 
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and  the  growth  of  Soviet  strength,  it  was  essential  to  weaken  this  by  the 
evolution  of  a  united,  even  if  not  unified,  Atlantic  Community,  since  the 
combined  manpower  resources,  productive  capabilities  and  power  of  such 
a  grouping  of  states  would  outweigh  anything  the  Soviet  bloc  could 
possibly  attain  in  the  foreseeable  future.  The  creation  of  such  an  Atlantic 
Community  could  even  so  outweigh  anything  the  Soviet  bloc  were  capable 
of  as  to  persuade  the  leaders  of  that  bloc  of  the  desirability  of  a  long-term 
detente  in  the  cold  war.1 

It  was  a  natural  assumption  that  the  leadership  in  the  evolution  of  such 
a  community  would  be  provided  by  the  United  States  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past.  In  his  formulation  of  these  ideas,2  President  Kennedy  went  a 
long  way  towards  accepting  and  echoing  the  new  European  demand  for 
equality  within  the  Alliance,  the  Alliance  resting,  as  the  phrase  has  it,  on 
the  twin  pillars  of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  His  ideas  were  in  fact 
gradually  evolving  towards  what  came  the  following  year  to  be  hailed  as 
the  ‘Grand  Design’.  For  the  moment,  however,  they  confronted  the 
reality  of  a  divided  and  distressed  Alliance,  split  between  the  ambitions 
of  the  three  principal  supporting  powers,  Britain,  France  and  Western 
Germany,  and  the  anxieties  ofthe  smaller  N.  A. T.O.  powers  of  Scandinavia, 
Benelux  and  the  Mediterranean  seaboard.  British  policy  continued  to  pay 
lip-service  towards  the  ideals  of  Atlanticism,  but  on  the  main  issues  of 
command  within  N.A.T.O.,  integration  etc.,  its  general  outlook  could  be 
called  ‘minimalist  nationalism’.  French  policy  by  contrast  was  formulated 
in  terms  which  embodied  the  growing  consciousness  of  European  revival 
referred  to  earlier.  One  could  perhaps  label  it  ‘minimalist  Europeanism’, 
according  as  to  whether  questions  of  defence  or  of  European  unity  were 
under  discussion.  Of  the  smaller  powers  the  Scandinavians  tended  to 
follow  Britain.  Opinion  in  the  other  countries  fluctuated  between  a 
‘maximalist  Europeanism’  resentful  of  American  policy  and  a  ‘maximalist 
Atlanticism’  resentful  of  French  policy. 

In  this  position  it  was  to  be  President  Kennedy’s  experience  during  1961 
that  his  views  would  obtain  sympathy,  but  not  support,  from  the  ‘maxi¬ 
malists’  within  N.A.T.O.  and  support  but  not  sympathy  from  Great 
Britain.  He  began  the  year  with  a  programme  definitely  aimed  at  revising 
N.A.T.O.,  re-asserting  American  leadership  in  fellowship  and  consulta¬ 
tion  with  his  allies  in  N.A.T.O.  He  finished  it  with  the  discovery,  made  by 
so  many  of  his  predecessors,  that  British  support  was  the  only  constant  on 
which  he  could  rely. 

In  the  meantime,  he  seemed  determined  to  avoid  repeating  the  errors 
of  his  first  fortnight  in  office.  He  chose  as  his  representative  on  the 

1  N.Y.  Times,  6  April  1961. 

2  See,  for  example,  President  Kennedy’s  press  conference  in  Paris,  2  June  1961,  especially 
his  opening  remarks  and  answer  to  question  (9),  Public  Papers,  ig6i,  pp.  429-37. 
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N.A.T.O.  Permanent  Council,  Thomas  K.  Finletter,  a  New  York  banker 
who  had  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  under  President  Truman, 
and  let  it  be  known  that  his  emissary  possessed  his  personal  confidence  and 
was  to  be  classified  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  National  Security  Coun¬ 
cil.1  He  received  M.  Spaak  in  Washington  before  his  resignation  took 
effect,  and  made  it  clear  to  him  that  while  he  was  not  going  to  proceed  for 
the  moment  with  the  previous  Administration’s  moves  towards  a  meeting 
ofN.A.T.O.  Heads  of  governments,  he  was  proposing  to  move  on  towards 
the  goal  M.  Spaak  had  set  of  making  N.A.T.O.  a  genuine  consultative 
forum,  and  was  not  prepared  to  by-pass  N.A.T.O.  and  accept  General  de 
Gaulle’s  proposal  for  a  western  triumvirate.  M.  Spaak  expressed  himself 
as  very  satisfied  with  the  President’s  attitude,2  which  was  borne  out  in 
the  tussle  which  followed  the  appointment  of  his  successor.  The  ‘mini¬ 
malists’,  most  notably  the  French  government,  did  their  best  at  first  to 
secure  the  appointment  of  an  American  or  British  successor,  so  that  con¬ 
trol  ofN.A.T.O.  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  ‘Big  Three’  in  N.A.T.O. 
The  ‘maximalists’  held  out  for  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Stikker  of  the 
Netherlands,  himself  a  convinced  ‘maximalist’,  and,  as  a  citizen  and 
representative  of  one  of  the  lesser  members  of  N.A.T.O.  a  continuing 
guarantee  against  its  falling  prey  to  the  dominance  of  the  three  world 
powers.  It  is  highly  significant  that  at  this  stage  Germany’s  weight  was 
fully  behind  Dr.  Stikker  and  the  ‘maximalist’  programme.  The  Franco- 
German  bloc  which  was  to  develop  later  in  1961  was  as  yet  undreamt  of. 
Failing  to  secure  agreement  to  the  appointment  of  an  American  or  British 
successor  to  M.  Spaak,  French  suppoi't  was  switched  to  Italy  s  original 
claims  that  it  was  her  turn  to  supply  a  Secretary-General,  at  precisely  the 
moment  when  Italy  was  having  second  thoughts  about  this.  Not  until 
mid-April  was  the  French  resistance  to  Dr.  Stikker’s  appointment  with¬ 
drawn.3 4 

Thus  far  the  evolution  of  American  policy  towards  N.A.T.O.  fitted  in 
very  closely  with  the  aims  of  the  ‘maximalists  in  Europe.  On  political 
matters,  American  policy  continued  for  a  while  to  develop  along  maxi¬ 
malist’  lines.  On  military  matters,  however,  the  new  American  defence 
policy  and  the  development  of  American  policy  in  the  negotiations  foi 
a  nuclear  test-ban1^  sharply  conflicted  both  with  maximalist  and  mini¬ 
malist’  aims.  The  ‘maximalists’,  as  seen  earlier,  had  pinned  their  hopes 
on  the  development  of  a  separate  N.A.T.O.  deterrent  force  under  N  .A.T.O. 
command  and  control.  To  them  the  evolution  of  separate  French  and 
British  nuclear  deterrents  was  wrong  both  on  economic  and  political 

1  jY.  T.  Times,  7  May  1961. 

2  JV.T.  Herald  Tribune,  22  February  1961. 

3  Ibid.,  17  March  1961;  Times,  19  April  1961. 

4  See  below,  Chapter  IV. 
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grounds.  In  economic  terms  it  represented  a  costly  and  wasteful  diversion 
of  Europe’s  resources.1  Politically,  it  could  only  have  a  fissiparous  effect 
within  the  Alliance.  The  ‘minimalists’  by  contrast  continued  to  advocate 
the  development  of  their  own  deterrent  forces,  using  a  variety  of  argu¬ 
ments  at  varying  levels  to  justify  a  policy  which  was  essentially  rooted  in 
the  conviction  that  only  the  possession  of  an  independent  nuclear  capacity 
could  confer  great  power  status  in  the  modern  world.2 

In  this  field  it  should  be  noted  that  the  United  States  position  since  the 
original  passage  of  the  MacMahon  Act  had  been  unshakeably  ‘mini¬ 
malist’.  Surrender  of  sovereignty  by  the  United  States  on  the  scale  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  ‘maximalists’  within  N.A.T.O.  was  politically  impossible  for 
any  American  government  to  discuss,  even  if  the  idea  itself  had  ever  been 
seriously  entertained  in  their  most  private  counsels.  For  the  United  States 
with  its  world-wide  responsibilities,  N.A.T.O.  was  only  one  sector  out  of 
many,  even  if  it  were  the  original  and  most  important  sector  of  American 
commitment  to  world  politics.  Support  for  the  ‘maximalist’  position  in 
the  United  States  could  only  rest  therefore  on  the  proposition  that  the 
other  members  of  N.A.T.O.  were  second-rank  states  whose  responsibilities 
and  interests  were  confined  to  the  N.A.T.O.  sector,  that  the  United  States 
was  the  only  ‘super-power’  within  N.A.T.O.  or  that  what  was  sauce  for 
the  European  geese  was  not  sauce  for  the  American  gander.3  The  reaction 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  was  somewhat  naturally  to  make  explicit  in 
their  own  defence  the  assumptions  implicit  in  the  American  position,  and 
to  argue  in  the  British  case  for  a  duumvirate,  in  the  French  for  a  triumvirate 
both  within  and  outside  N.A.T.O.,  an  argument  usually  cloaked  in  the 
demand  for  consultation  on  all  major  issues  of  world  policy. 

The  new  United  States  defence  policy  contained  within  itself  therefore 
the  seeds  of  conflict  with  both  ‘maximalist’  and  ‘minimalist’  forces  within 
the  North  Atlantic  Alliance.  The  impetus  given  by  the  Kennedy  ad¬ 
ministration  to  the  development  of  the  American  nuclear  missile  forces 
on  land  and  at  sea  made  the  independent  deterrent  forces  of  Britain  and 
France  seem  very  small  beer,  contributing  little  in  strategic  terms  to 
N.A.T.O.’s  defence  posture,  and  forcing  British  and  French  advocates  of 
these  forces  constantly  to  question  the  validity  of  the  American  commit¬ 
ment  to  N.A.T.O.  in  order  to  justify  so  costly  an  investment.  The  up¬ 
grading  of  conventional  forces  and  the  idea  of  the  graduated  response 
conflicted  directly  with  the  increasing  emphasis  placed  in  British  and 
German  military  thought  on  the  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  Still 

1  M.  Spaak  made  this  point  very  strongly  during  his  visit  to  Washington.  JV.  Y.  Herald  Tribune, 
22  February  1961. 

2  President  de  Gaulle,  with  his  characteristic  clarity  came  closest  to  admitting  this.  See  the 
comments  in  his  press  conference  of  April  1961,  cited  above,  p.  59. 

3  A  point  also  made  with  some  strength  by  President  de  Gaulle  in  the  press  conference 
mentioned  in  the  previous  footnote. 
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worse,  considered  in  terms  of  the  alliance  as  a  whole,  was  the  American 
emphasis  on  strengthening  conventional  forces  as  a  deterrent  to  Soviet 
military  aggression.  Obviously  in  military  terms  the  biggest  contribution 
the  cis-Atlantic  members  of  N.A.T.O.  could  make  to  strengthen  the 
defence  position  of  the  Alliance  would  be  to  increase  the  numbers  of  their 
conventional  forces.  Politically,  however,  this  could  scarcely  be  carried 
out  without  re-introducing  conscription  where  it  had  been  abandoned,  as 
in  Britain,  or  lengthening  the  terms  of  service,  as  in  Germany. 

Thus  the  American  administration’s  determination  to  retain  the  ultimate 
control  of  nuclear  weapons  within  the  Alliance  and  to  restrict  their  spread 
to  third  powers  in  the  hopes  of  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  ran 
counter  to  the  ‘maximalists”  hopes  of  a  N.A.T.O. -controlled  nuclear 
deterrent.  The  American  emphasis  on  the  up-grading  of  conventional 
forces  and  the  need  to  avoid  wasteful  parallel  developments  within 
N.A.T.O.  brought  her  into  conflict  with  the  ‘minimalists’.  Nevertheless 
the  policy  was  persisted  with.  On  10  April,  President  Kennedy  outlined 
the  new  strategic  gospel  to  the  N.A.T.O.  military  committee  in  Washing¬ 
ton.1  The  Alliance  needed,  he  said,  to  be  able  to  respond  to  any  con¬ 
ventional  attack  with  conventional  resistance  which  should  be  at  least 
effective  enough  to  compel  the  aggressor’s  forces  to  pause  in  their  aggression. 
He  pledged  that  American  forces  would  remain  in  Europe  and  that  their 
conventional  capabilities  would  be  increased.  As  to  the  N.A.T.O.  deter¬ 
rent  he  remained  carefully  non-committal.  He  placed  his  main  emphasis 
on  the  need  for  an  effective  command  system  to  control  the  process  of 
military  action  and  decision  all  the  way  down  the  chain  of  command  from 
highest  to  lowest,  and  to  ensure  that  the  ultimate  decisions  were  taken  by 
those  politically  and  constitutionally  responsible  for  them.  ‘We  believe’, 
he  said,  ‘in  maintaining  effective  deterrent  strength;  but  we  also  believe 
in  making  it  do  what  we  wish,  neither  more  nor  less.’ 

This  speech  seems  to  have  followed  the  main  points  of  Mr.  Acheson’s 
recommendations.  These  were  reported  to  be  as  follows:  Firstly,  the 
N.A.T.O.  allies  were  to  be  asked  to  increase  their  conventional  forces  and 
thus  to  lessen  the  chances  of  nuclear  war.  Secondly,  the  more  powerful 
members  of  N.A.T.O.  were  to  be  encouraged  to  step  up  military  aid  to  the 
less  advanced  members.  Thirdly,  the  American  administration  was  to 
adopt  a  wait-and-see  attitude  on  the  Herter  proposals  for  a  N.A.T.O. 
nuclear  force  until  it  was  clear  whether  the  other  members  of  N.A.T.O. 
really  wanted  such  a  force.  The  Acheson  group  remained  on  the  whole  un¬ 
impressed  by  General  Norstad’s  plea  for  a  land-based  M.R.B.M.  force.  In 
their  view,  it  would  duplicate  the  existing  U.S.  deterrent  which  was 
already  more  than  sufficient  (or  as  the  jargon  has  it,  already  had  an  ‘over¬ 
kill  capacity’).  They  felt  the  question  of  control  was  insuperable  in  the 

1  Extracts  from  this  address  are  printed  in  Documents,  ig6i,  pp.  62-64. 
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current  state  of  N.A.T.O.  They  advised  very  strongly  against  allowing 
western  Germany  to  possess  its  own  independent  nuclear  force,  and,  apart 
from  Herr  Strauss’  advocacy,  confessed  themselves  impressed  by  the  com¬ 
parative  lack  of  support  for  such  a  project  among  other  German  political 
leaders.1 

Both  logic  and  the  American  assumption  of  N.A.T.O.  leadership 
argued  for  a  retention  of  America’s  nuclear  monopoly.  If  N.A.T.O.  were 
to  function  as  a  whole,  then  it  was  much  more  logical  for  Britain  and 
France  to  abandon  their  costly  search  for  an  independent  deterrent,  and  to 
rely  on  the  infinitely  larger,  more  sophisticated,  less  vulnerable  and 
more  advanced  deterrent  forces  of  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
in  return  could  perhaps  allocate  a  definite  contingent  of  its  nuclear  forces 
permanently  to  N.A.T.O.,  always  supposing  that  a  solution  could  be 
found  to  the  problem  of  how  the  N.A.T.O.  command  could  share  in 
its  control.2  But  such  a  solution  would  have  to  be  of  European  origin. 
What  was  hoped  for,  it  would  seem  in  retrospect,  was  some  kind  of 
European  initiative  compared  to  that  taken  by  Mr.  Bevin  in  response 
to  General  Marshall’s  Harvard  Graduation  Day  speech  of  June  1947, 
out  of  which  had  come  the  Marshall  Plan  and  E.R.P.  But  the  hope 
was  in  vain.  Britain  had  no  one  of  Bevin’s  stature  at  the  head  of  affairs  in 
1961.  Her  ability  to  lead  Europe  had  depended  on  the  existence  of  that 
close  co-operation  between  London  and  Paris  which  Bevin  had  so  care¬ 
fully  fostered  from  1946  onwards.  This  had  been  destroyed  in  the  long 
agony  of  E.D.C.,  and  in  the  battles  over  the  Free  Trade  Area  and  the 
European  Economic  Community,  even  before  de  Gaulle’s  accession  to 
power.  Europe  now  was  divided  and  Britain  was  undergoing  the  agonis¬ 
ing  re-appraisal  which  was  to  lead  to  the  application  to  enter  E.E.C.  to  be 
lodged  in  the  summer.3  For  the  United  States  to  wait  on  a  European 
reaction  at  this  stage,  was  to  wait  on  the  moon.  Europe  had  other  anxieties, 
and  the  situation  was  simply  not  comparable  with  that  of  1947. 

The  policy  of  waiting  on  Europe  was  nevertheless  persisted  with.  If  this 
was  the  policy  recommended  by  the  Acheson  ‘task  force’,  one  cannot  but 
be  struck  here,  as  with  the  reports  of  other  Kennedy  ‘task  forces’,  by  the 
curiously  a  priori  approach  they  adopted.  The  new  circles  around  Kennedy 
were  not  in  fact  any  less  doctrinaire,  any  more  pragmatic  or  empirical  in 
their  approach  than  their  predecessors.  Their  recommendations  were 
evolved  from  a  mixture  of  political  theory  and  mythologically  established 
historical  precedent.  Thus,  when  on  6  April  Vice-President  Johnson 
speaking  at  the  N.A.T.O.  Headquarters  in  Paris  repeated  President 
Kennedy’s  commitments  in  the  military  field,  and  spoke  of  the  American 

1  N.T.  Herald,  Tribune ,  25  March  1961;  Daily  Telegraph,  28  March  1961. 

2  Sunday  Times,  2  April  1961. 

3  See  below,  Section  (11). 
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‘unreserved  commitment’  to  persist  towards  the  long-term  goal  of  making 
the  Alliance  into  a  ‘genuine  political  community  ...  in  which  common 
institutions  will  be  increasingly  developed  to  meet  common  problems’,1 
comparisons  were  immediately  made  in  Washington  between  this  and 
Dean  Acheson’s  speech  at  Cleveland  in  May  1947,  foreshadowing  Mar¬ 
shall’s  own  introduction  of  what  was  to  become  the  Marshall  Plan.2  To 
those  familiar  with  American  historical  mythology,  such  comparisons 
were  extraordinarily  significant.  To  Europeans,  however,  they  were 
largely  meaningless,  and  the  welcome  given  to  the  Vice-President’s  speech 
came  essentially  from  the  ‘maximalists’  on  whose  side  Johnson’s  speech 
had  momentarily  ranged  the  United  States. 

Some  of  the  ‘maximalists’  in  fact  welcomed  American  leadership,  pro¬ 
vided  only  that  that  leadership  was  exercised  in  consultation  with  them 
and  not  in  a  direction  detrimental  to  their  interests.  But  the  bulk  of 
European  opinion,  even  among  the  ‘maximalists  as  has  been  noted 
earlier,  looked  to  a  partnership  between  Europe  and  the  United  States  on 
a  new  basis  of  equality  rather  than  one  as  in  the  1940s  and  early  1950s 
between  leader  and  led.  As  ‘maximalists’  they  were  also  ardent  European 
integrationists.  American  and  British  fears  of  Third  Forceism  at  this 
time  were  unreal  in  the  extreme,  even  where  France  was  concerned. 
Where  the  Kennedy  administration  most  agreed  with  the  ‘maximalists 
was  in  their  support  for  European  integration  and  in  President  Kennedy  s 
own  determination  not  to  'play  any  favourites  among  the  N.A.T.O. 
powers  nor  to  recognise  any  special  relationships  with  Britain,  with 
Germany  or  with  any  other  N.A.T.O.  power.* 

In  the  meantime,  President  Kennedy  had  to  cope  with  the  desires  and 
anxieties  of  the  British  and  German  governments  outlined  above.  He  had 
been  remarkably  scrupulous  in  keeping  them  posted  on  what  he  was 
doing,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  very  high  degree  of  Allied  co-opera¬ 
tion  had  been  achieved  before  the  visists  paid  by  Mr.  Macmillan  and 
Dr.  Adenauer  to  the  United  States.  The  new  President  was  equally 
punctilious  about  the  order  in  which  the  invitations  were  issued.  As  has 
been  seen  earlier,  he  rebuffed  Dr.  Adenauer’s  attempt  to  jump  the  queue, 
and  made  it  plain  that  while  he  was  prepared  to  entertain  the  premiers 
of  the  minor  powers  such  as  Canada,  Denmark,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Sweden  and  Ghana,  the  first  invitation  to  the  head  of  any  of  his  major 
allies  was  to  be  issued  to  Mr.  Macmillan,  so  that  what  were  euphemistically 
described  as  ‘the  two  most  powerful  men  in  the  western  world’*  should 
decide  on  a  joint  policy  in  the  alliance  before  others  could  intervene. 


2  Timet 9  April  1 961.  ^o/the  significance  of  the  Acheson  speech  at  Cleveland  see 

Joseph  M.  Jones ,  The  Fifteen  Weeks  (New  York,  1955),  an  ‘inspired  account  of  the  origins  of  the 


Marshall  Plan. 

3  JV.T.  Times,  17  April  1961. 


4  Ibid.,  2  February  1961,  announcing  the  invitation. 
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The  meeting  in  fact  took  place  between  3-5  April,  after  Macmillan  had 
paid  a  flying  visit  a  week  earlier  to  discuss  the  Laotian  crisis.1  The  meeting 
must  have  been  a  curious  experience  for  the  ageing  Prime  Minister,  as 
President  Kennedy  is  reported  to  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  the  time  simply 
asking  questions,  designed  to  elucidate  the  British  position.2  The  two  men 
found  little  difficulty  in  agreeing  on  the  policy  to  be  followed  on  the  Geneva 
test-ban  negotiations  or  on  the  Soviet  proposals  to  reform  the  United 
Nations.3  Macmillan  also  found  his  own  tendencies  to  reverse  the  course 
of  British  policy  towards  E.E.C.  very  strongly  supported.4  But  his  main 
emphasis  was  laid  on  the  need  for  a  common  financial  policy,  and  on  the 
need  to  restrain  the  more  anti-colonialist  of  Kennedy’s  entourage  from 
queering  Britain’s  pitch  in  central  and  east  Africa,  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  he  had  much  success  with  either.  His  plea  for  an  expansion  of  inter¬ 
national  monetary  reserves  to  facilitate  increases  in  world  trade,  and  for 
the  setting  up  of  a  kind  of  international  Federal  Reserve  scheme  were 
listened  to  politely  but  without  much  reaction.5 

Agreement  was  reached  on  the  continuance  of  co-operation  between  the 
Central  Banks,  and  on  the  need  to  pursue  a  common  policy  towards  im¬ 
proving  the  usefulness  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,6  but  the 
agreement  and  the  subsequent  co-operation  were  on  American  rather  than 
British  proposals.  Macmillan  did  secure  that  a  major  emphasis  should  be 
put  in  the  final  communique7  on  the  importance  of  strengthening  the 
economy  and  economic  organisation  of  the  Free  world,  a  message  that  he 
underlined  and  emphasised  again  in  a  full-dress  speech  delivered  to  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology8,  at  the  end  of  his  visit;  but  like  his 
and  Lord  Home’s  animadversions  to  the  need  to  create  a  political  class  in 
Africa  capable  of  wielding  power  before  power  was  handed  over  to  them, 
his  remarks  achieved  applause  but  little  else.9 

On  the  American  side,  Mr.  Acheson  presented  his  study  group’s  report 
on  N.A.T.O.  to  the  Prime  Minister.10  The  final  communique11  issued  after 
the  meeting  was  over  gave  little  indication  as  to  the  subsequent  course  of 
discussion  on  this  matter  but  it  is  possible  to  deduce  the  British  reactions 
from  Mr.  Macmillan’s  speech  of  the  previous  evening  at  M.I.T.  men¬ 
tioned  above.  The  speech  was  devoted  to  elaborating  the  idea  of  ‘inter¬ 
dependence’  within  N.A.T.O.  For  the  moment,  he  appeared  strongly  to 
favour  the  development  of  a  N.A.T.O.  deterrent. 

All  of  us  here  know  that  America  and  Britain,  who  at  present  control  the 
western  deterrent,  regard  themselves  as  trustees  for  the  Free  World.  I  think 

1  See  below,  Chapter  VI.  2  Christian  Science  Monitor,  15  April  1961. 

3  See  below,  Chapter  IV.  4  See  below,  Section  (11). 

5  N.T.  Times,  7  April  1961.  6  Guardian,  6  April  1961.  7  Times,  9  April  1961. 

8  Documents,  1961,  pp.  69-78.  9  Guardian,  7  April  1961. 

10  Ibid.,  6  April  1961.  11  Public  Papers,  1961,  pp.  251-2. 
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sometimes  we  are  a  little  smug  about  it.  .  .  .  We  must  find  a  way  of  meeting  the 
legitimate  feelings  of  our  European  allies.  Naturally  every  extension  of  trustee¬ 
ship,  every  increase  in  the  concept  of  partnership  has  its  dangers.  But  the  health 
of  our  whole  N.A.T.O.  alliance  depends  on  a  way  of  building  a  partnership  in 
the  nuclear  as  well  as  the  conventional  field.  The  prize  of  this  would  be  great — 
and  a  double  one.  The  prevention  of  uncontrolled  extension  of  nuclear  manu¬ 
facture  and  secondly  the  sense  of  real  unity  which  would  follow  a  new  agree¬ 
ment  with  our  allies. 


These  were  surprising  comments  to  come  from  the  head  of  a  British 
government  so  firmly  committed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  independent 
British  deterrent  as  was  that  of  Mr.  Macmillan.  His  use  of  the  phrase  ‘a 
new  agreement  with  our  allies’  in  the  significantly  plural  form  was  taken 
at  the  time  as  indicating  his  conversion  to  the  idea  ol  a  N.A.T.O.  deterrent 
force  and  linked  with  the  rumours  that  had  surrounded  Mr.  Watkinson’s 
visit  to  Bonn  in  March.1  From  his  answers  to  questions  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  following  month,  however,  it  emerged  that  Mr.  Macmillan 
was  thinking  only  of  France  and  the  United  States,  as  although  he  spoke 
of ‘moving  to  some  kind  of  partnership  management  with  nuclear  weapons’, 
the  N.A.T.O.  Council  then  about  to  meet  at  Oslo,  was  not,  in  his  view,  ‘the 
appropriate  place  for  the  best  discussion  of  the  problem’.2  If  a  further 
indication  was  needed  of  Mr.  Macmillan  s  continuing  attachment  to  the 
‘minimalist’  school  of  thought  it  may  be  found  in  the  distinction  he  drew 
between  agreement  and  unity  on  policies,  ‘reaching  out,  in  certain  spheres 
at  least . . .  beyond  interdependence  to  united  action  (which  he  approved), 
and  the  achievement  of  ‘greater  political  unity  or  even  union’  such  as  to 
make  the  west  ‘as  monolithic  as  the  Soviet  bloc’,  which  he  implicitly  con¬ 
demned.  His  discussion  of  nuclear  partnership,  which  he  later  said  had 
just  been  thrown  out  and  ‘was  not  yet  relevant’,  would  seem  in  this  light 
to  have  developed  logically  from  the  Foreign  Office  discussions  with  the 
French  believed  to  have  taken  place  before  his  visit  to  Rambouillet  in 


Tarmarv  ^ 

The  remainder  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  comments  on  N.A.T.O.  broadly 
echoed  the  view  of  the  new  school  of  strategists  in  America,  though  British 
practice  was  in  fact  to  lag  a  long  way  behind.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  detect  in  the  tone  of  Mr.  Macmillan’s  remarks  a  distinct  difference 
of  approach.  Successive  British  governments  have  pledged  themselves  to 
the  Atlantic  alliance  and  community;  but  the  parallel  importance  they 
have  attached  to  the  ‘special  relationship’  between  Britain  and  the  United 
States  only  makes  sense  if  it  is  understood  that  their  view  of  N.A.T.O  saw 
it  as  an  alliance  dominated  by  the  Anglo-American  partnership.  President 
Kennedy’s  views  of  N.A.T.O.  were  different.  As  has  already  been  noted, 

2  639,  H.C.  Deb.,  cols.  1130-1,  2  May  1961. 


1  See  above,  p.  50. 

3  See  above,  pp.  5i-52- 
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he  was  determined  not  to  ‘play  favourites’  within  N.A.T.O.  or  to  recognize 
a  ‘special  relationship’  which  might  make  more  difficult  his  chance  of 
a  rapprochement  with  either  France  within  the  alliance  or  Soviet 
Russia  outside  it.  Nor  is  it  very  clear  what  Britain  had  to  offer  the  United 
States  at  this  time.  In  every  respect  she  shared  in  the  weaknesses  in  the 
current  American  position,  only  in  double  and  more  compounded  form. 
The  wastefulness  within  the  alliance  of  which  Mr.  Macmillan  complained 
stemmed  largely  from  the  competition  between  Britain’s  arms  industries 
and  those  of  the  United  States  for  N.A.T.O.  arms  orders.  However  it 
might  be  disguised  Britain  appeared  at  this  moment  as  a  suppliant. 
Britain’s  role  in  the  alliance,  it  developed,  was  to  support  and  steady 
the  United  States  in  time  of  division  within  the  alliance  or  an  American 
lack  of  momentum.  British  support  by  the  year’s  end  was  to  seem  essential 
to  the  United  States  on  a  number  of  issues.  It  cannot  be  said  that  it  was 
easily  obtained. 

On  balance,  therefore,  the  first  meeting  between  the  Premier  and  the 
President  achieved  very  little.  A  useful  personal  rapport  appears  to  have 
been  established,  one  cemented  by  the  appointment  of  President  Kennedy’s 
long-standing  friend,  the  former  junior  Minister,  David  Ormsby-Gore,  as 
British  Ambassador  in  Washington.1  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  the  course 
of  events  over  the  subsequent  year  any  marked  meeting  of  minds  or 
policies  except  on  the  question  of  nuclear  tests;  while  relations  between  the 
two  countries  were  marred  for  much  of  the  year,  by  the  constant  sniping 
and  carping  of  journalists,  Congressmen  and  M.P.s  on  both  sides.2  It  is 
hard  not  to  agree  with  Mr.  James  Reston  that  the  major  issues  dividing  the 
two  countries  had  been  avoided  or  minimised.3  But  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  the  United  States  Administration  had  as  yet  realised  to  the  full 
the  weakness  of  their  principal  ally. 

From  this  encounter  with  Mr.  Macmillan,  Kennedy  now  had  to  turn 
to  cope  with  the  most  powerful  of  the  ‘maximalists’,  Dr.  Adenauer.  At 
the  beginning  of  1961,  Germany  and  France  although  linked  in  E.E.C. 
stood  on  opposite  ends  of  the  scale  where  N.A.T.O.  and  American  leader¬ 
ship  were  concerned.  In  the  press  conference  Dr.  Adenauer  gave  before 
he  left  Germany  for  the  United  States,  he  listed  three  points  as  the  most 
important  things  he  had  to  urge  on  the  American  President.4  Firstly, 
a  proper  assertion  of  American  leadership  was  essential  in  his  view  to 
submerge  differences  and  rivalries  between  the  other  members  of  N.A.T.O. 
Secondly,  he  wished  to  urge  the  President  to  continue  with  the  plan  to 
make  N.A.T.O.  itself  a  nuclear  power.  Thirdly,  he  wanted  to  urge  greater 


1  Times,  2  June  1961. 

2  Especially  during  the  Berlin  crisis,  see  below,  Chapter  IV. 

3  N.T.  Times,  7  April  1961. 

4  Daily  Telegraph,  11  April  1961;  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  11  April  1961. 
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political  consultation  within  N.A.T.O.  to  avoid  ‘such  painful  issues  as 
Portugal’.  He  would  not,  he  said,  discuss  the  balance  of  payments  ‘as  I 
don’t  understand  such  matters’.  Other  reports  made  it  clear  that  despite 
a  personal  visit  from  Dean  Acheson  the  previous  week,  the  issue  of  nuclear 
forces  for  N.A.T.O.  was  by  far  the  most  important  one  in  his  mind,  that 
and  the  allaying  of  his  anxieties  over  the  new  course  of  American  defence 
policy  in  general.1  These  were  impeccably  ‘maximalist’  sentiments. 

Despite  his  dislike  of  economic  matters,  Dr.  Adenauer  was  forced  to 
listen  to  their  discussion.  The  list  of  topics  discussed  makes  it  clear  that 
President  Kennedy  was  determined  to  explain  the  foreign  policy  of  his 
regime  clearly,  fully  and  in  every  aspect  to  his  German  guest,  and  to 
secure  German  support  for  it.  The  conversation  ranged  over  long-term 
foreign  aid,  the  balance  of  payments  problem,  changes  in  the  structure  of 
N.A.T.O.,  disarmament,  Berlin,  general  East-West  problems,  and  the 
political  attitude  the  West  should  adopt  to  the  new  states  of  Africa  and 
Asia.  Dr.  Adenauer  found  himself  subjected  to  pressure  to  adopt  the  new 
American  defence  strategy,  to  accept  O.E.C.D.  and  the  Development 
Assistance  Group  as  the  best  instruments  for  co-ordinating  western  aid  to 
the  under-developed  areas,  and  to  support  plans  for  a  union  of  E.E.C.  and 
E.F.T.A.  in  personal  pressure  on  the  French  government.2 

The  final  communique3  showed  that  in  most  respects  both  sides  were 
to  be  disappointed.  German  lip-service  was  paid  to  American  views  on 
economic  aid  and  balance  of  payments  problems,  no  more.  On  N.A.T.O. 
arms  policy,  Dr.  Adenauer  was  forced  to  accept  that  the  Herter  plan  had 
been  largely  abandoned,  and  found  himself  driven  to  subscribe  to  the  view 
that  ‘ all  military  means  required V  should  be  maintained  and  developed.  On 
E.E.C.  Dr.  Adenauer  seems  to  have  refused  to  play  ‘honest  broker’,  as 
nothing  was  said  of  the  union  of  E.F.T.A.  and  E.E.C.  Dr.  Adenauer  was 
further  obliged  to  accept  the  cessation  of  delivery  of  tactical  missiles  with 
nuclear  capacity  to  the  Bundeswehr  pending  further  disarmament  dis¬ 
cussions.4  He  also  went  on  record  as  opposing  the  French  plan  for  a  tri¬ 
partite  directorate  within  N.A.T.O.5 

His  only  major  success  was  scored  over  Berlin  and  German  unification. 
President  Kennedy  committed  himself  fully  to  the  ‘application  of  the 
principle  of  self-determination’  as  the  only  way  of  securing  a  just  and 
enduring  solution’  to  the  problem  of  Berlin  and  German  unification. 
Furthermore,  he  committed  himself  to  preserving  the  freedom  of  the  people 

West  Berlin  pending  the  reunification  of  Germany.  The  commitment 

1  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  7,  13  April  1961 ;  JV.T.  Herald  Tribune,  7  April  1961;  Times, 
12  April  1961;  Guardian,  12  April  1961. 

2  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung>  *3  April  1961. 

3  For  the  text  of  this  communique  see  Documents,  1961,  pp.  15 1-2. 

4  Times,  15  April  1961. 

3  N.T.  Times,  17  April  1961. 
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was  concrete  and  definite,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  suggest 
that  at  the  time  it  was  given,  the  problems  of  Berlin  and  Germany  had  not 
been  subjected  to  the  slow  and  exhaustive  enquiries  which  Kennedy  pre¬ 
ferred  to  precede  the  formulation  of  American  policy  on  matters  of  major 
importance.  No  doubt  Dr.  Adenauer  counted  the  concessions  he  made  in 
other  directions  well  worth  making  for  this;  though  it  did  not  prevent  him 
suffering  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  over  American  policy  towards  Berlin 
thereafter.1 

On  other  issues  matters  were  left  more  confused.  The  issue  of  N.A.T.O. 
strategy,  the  new  importance  attached  to  conventional  weapons,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  ‘pause’  to  be  brought  about  by  conventional  forces,  even  the 
report  that  the  delivery  of  nuclear  missiles  to  the  Bundeswehr  had  been 
stopped  were  all  denied  or  left  confused.2  Dr.  Strauss  went  sarcastically 
on  record  as  declaring  that  conventional  weapons  were  not  a  new  dis¬ 
covery  and  that  Germany  had  been  emphasising  their  importance  since 
1 954. 3  It  was  only  gradually  to  emerge  during  the  course  of  the  summer 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  ‘pause’  had  now  become  willy-nilly  part  of 
N.A.T.O.  planning,  despite  the  anxieties  and  disbelief  it  caused  in 
Europe.4  It  was  not  to  be  reflected  in  the  actual  training  and  manoeuvres 
of  the  British  Rhine  Army  for  at  least  another  year. 

The  Kennedy  administration  could,  however,  argue  that  qualified  sup¬ 
port  had  been  secured  for  their  new  policies  from  two  of  the  three  major 
powers  in  N.A.T.O.5  There  remained  the  problem  of  de  Gaulle,  and  the 
N.A.T.O.  Council  meeting  scheduled  to  meet  in  Oslo  in  May.  However 
unaware  President  Kennedy  was  of  the  doubts  and  hesitations  his  address 
had  provoked  in  the  minds  of  the  British  and  German  authorities,  three 
years  of  de  Gaulle  had  left  him  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  width  of  the  gulf  that 
divided  American  and  French  policies.  If  this  had  in  some  way  failed  to 
impress  him,  he  had  a  reminder  of  it  in  the  first  weeks  of  his  Presidency 
over  Laos.6  There  were  further  differences  in  policy  towards  the  Congo, 
the  United  Nations,  and  on  African  and  colonial  problems  generally. 
And  most  important  of  all,  progress  in  the  test-ban  negotiations  was 
almost  impossible  without  French  agreement.7 

The  President  seems,  therefore,  to  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate  his  policy  towards  France  from  that  of  his  predecessor.  He  began 
an  exchange  of  messages  very  soon  after  his  inauguration,  to  keep  the 


1  See  below,  Chapter  IV.  2  Times,  22  April  1961. 

3  Ibid.,  19  April  1961. 

4  Dr.  Strauss  went  on  record  as  accepting  it  in  April,  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  attack¬ 

ing  it  strongly  in  the  N.A.T.O.  Council  meeting  in  December. 

s  In  view  of  subsequent  events  within  N.A.T.O.  the  historian  is  left  wondering  whether  the 
American  government  were  really  aware  of  the  reservations  remaining  in  the  minds  of  their 
distinguished  visitors  or  whether,  being  aware  of  them,  they  discounted  them. 

6  See  below,  Chapter  VI,  Section  (a).  7  See  below,  Chapter  IV. 
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French  President  informed  of  his  moves.1  In  mid-March  he  entertained 

M.  Jacques  Chaban-Dalmas,  the  President  of  the  French  National 
Assembly,  and,  reversing  the  whole  trend  of  his  previous  thinking,  offered 
to  come  to  Paris  on  an  official  visit  to  meet  General  de  Gaulle.  M.  Chaban- 
Dalmas  was  most  impressed  and  told  General  de  Gaulle  on  his  return  that 
he  had  found  Kennedy  ‘dynamic,  determined  and  thoughtful’.2  On 
4  April  it  was  announced  that  President  Kennedy  was  to  fly  to  Paris  on 
31  May  for  three  days  of  conference  with  the  French  President. 

The  news  was  greatly  welcomed  in  the  French  press,  which  had  largely 
supported  the  French  President  in  the  isolation  within  the  West  into 
which  his  policies  had  led  him,  but  were  glad  to  see  a  chance  of  its  ending. 
They  had  noted  the  failure  of  the  Eisenhower  regime  to  do  anything  to 
better  Franco- American  relations,  and  could  not  but  hope  that  their 
similar  temperaments  would  unite  the  young  and  the  old.3  They  wel¬ 
comed  the  support  given  by  the  United  States  to  General  de  Gaulle’s 
policy  on  Algeria,  while  continuing  to  voice  dark  suspicions  of  American 
policy  in  Africa.4  Vice-President  Johnson  visited  Paris  on  6-7  April  to 
discuss  with  M.  Debre  the  agenda  for  the  Kennedy-de  Gaulle  meeting, 
and  on  19-20  April  Mr.  Acheson  followed  to  outline  to  the  French  Presi¬ 
dent  the  new  American  policies  on  N.A.T.O.  and  nuclear  armaments. 
At  the  same  time  he  put  the  main  outline  of  his  proposals  before  the 

N. A.T.O.  Council  in  preparation  for  its  next  meeting  to  take  place  in 
May  at  Oslo.5 

(c)  Ottawa,  Oslo  and  Paris:  The  high-water  mark  of  Kennedy s  N.A.T.O. 
policy,  April-June  ig6i 

By  the  date  of  Mr.  Acheson’s  visit  to  Paris,  however,  the  standing  of  the 
new  administration  in  Europe  had  almost  completely  been  destroyed  by 
the  disastrous  outcome  of  the  Cuban  enterprise.  Reference  has  been  made 
earlier6  to  the  conviction  implanted  by  the  U-2  incident  in  European 
minds  that  President  Eisenhower  had  lost  control  of  significant  and 
important  sections  of  the  machinery  of  American  government,  and  to 
their  hope  that  the  ruthlessness  and  vigour  displayed  by  President 
Kennedy  in  his  capture  of  the  presidency  would  now  be  turned  to  recover¬ 
ing  this  control.  The  revelations  of  the  misjudgement  and  ineptitude 
on  the  part  of  the  C.I.A.  authorities,  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  his  advisers 
and  President  Kennedy  himself  which  accompanied  the  collapse  of  the 
Cuban  expedition  came  as  a  bitter  disappointment.  Moreover,  the  whole 

1  N.Y.  Times,  4  April  1961. 

2  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune,  23  March  1961. 

s  Times,  4  April  1961 ;  Le  Monde,  4,  5  April  1961. 

4  N.Y.  Times,  10  April  1961. 

s  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune,  21  April  1961 ;  Le  Monde,  21  April  1961. 

6  See  Mr.  Alastair  Buchan’s  comments  cited  above,  p.  44. 
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enterprise  seemed  to  suggest,  in  conception  as  well  as  execution,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  James  Reston,1  writing  of  European  reactions,  ‘an  absence 
of  policies  and  priorities  which,  if  not  quickly  established,  could  lead  to 
other  far  more  serious  blunders’.  M.  Andre  Fontaine,  writing  in  Le 
Monde,2  on  Touest  apres  deux  tempetes:  le  temps  des  disillusions’, 
thoroughly  illustrated  these  comments : 

Never,  it  must  be  said,  during  the  often  maladroit  regime  of  Mr.  Dulles,  have 
in  one  day  so  many  arguments  been  furnished  to  Mr.  Khrushchev.  .  .  .  Euro¬ 
peans  can  demand  from  the  United  States  not  to  risk  her  prestige  and  their 
security  in  adventures  lost  in  advance.  .  .  . 

Little  wonder  therefore  that  the  same  writer,  commenting  on  Mr.  Ache- 
son’s  visit,3  remarked  grimly  that  recent  events  in  Cuba  and  Laos  would 
not  help  him  to  convince  the  General  of  the  wisdom  of  relying  on  the 
American  deterrent  forces  alone.  After  these,  he  was  less  likely  than  ever 
to  leave  to  the  United  States  alone  the  essential  responsibility  for  the 
defence  of  the  West. 

To  Cuba  and  Laos  there  was  to  be  added  a  third  crisis  in  Franco- 
American  relations,  over  Algeria,  the  second  of  the  ‘deux  tempetes’  of 
which  M.  Fontaine  wrote.  The  French  administration  up  to  April  had 
reason  to  believe  that  they  enjoyed  the  full  support  and  goodwill  of  the 
United  States  in  their  Algerian  policy.  In  the  course  of  the  month  of 
April,  however,  the  U.S.  administration  managed  to  let  itself  be  put  in  the 
wrong  on  no  less  than  three  separate  occasions.  Nowhere  can  the  dis¬ 
astrous  American  penchant  for  so  often  seeming  to  assume  France  to  be 
weak  and  in  need  of  outside  support,  which  so  bedevilled  Franco- 
American  relations,  be  so  well  illustrated  as  on  these  three  occasions. 

The  first  of  these  arose  during  the  clandestine  negotiations  at  Evian 
between  representatives  of  the  F.L.N.  and  of  the  French  government.4 
On  the  announcement  that  the  F.L.N.  leaders  would  not  attend  at  Evian 
because  of  the  French  government’s  contacts  with  the  rival  organization, 
the  M.N.A.,  the  State  Department  issued  a  statement  expressing  public 
concern.5  Still  worse,  the  American  Ambassador  in  Tunis,  Mr.  Walmsley, 
was  apparently  instructed  to  press  the  F.L.N.  leaders  to  reconsider  their 
decision.  The  next  day  it  was  widely  reported  that  he  had  met  with  the 
F.L.N.  ministers,  at  his  invitation,  in  accordance  with  these  instructions, 
and  that  the  American  Embassy  in  Paris  had  ‘very  recently’  addressed 
similar  appeals  to  President  de  Gaulle.6  The  State  Department  subse¬ 
quently  explained  that  it  was  merely  trying  to  get  the  French  government 
and  the  F.L.N.  to  sit  down  at  the  conference  table  and  settle  their 


1  N.T.  Times,  4  June  1961. 

3  Ibid.,  21  April  1961. 
s  N.T.  Times,  3  April  1961. 


2  Le  Monde,  4  May  1961. 

4  See  Chapter  XII  below. 
6  Ibid.,  4  April  1961. 
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differences  ‘calmly’.1  Such  statements,  partaking  as  they  did  of  the  gover¬ 
ness  dealing  with  unruly  children,  were  hardly  either  tactful  or  conso¬ 
nant  with  French  pride.  Nor  did  they  do  justice  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
French  President’s  situation.  It  is  hardly  surprising  therefore  that  the 
French  government  chose  to  regard  them  as  a  gratuitous  insult,2  or  that 
they  led  to  suspicions  that  the  main  aim  of  the  ‘fanfare  of  publicity’  which 
accompanied  the  American  initiative  was  designed  to  serve  American 
interests  in  Africa  rather  than  to  promote  the  renewal  of  Franco- Algerian 
negotiations.3 

The  second  and  third  instances  arose  out  of  the  revolt  of  the  French 
generals  in  Algeria  against  de  Gaulle  on  21  April.  The  revolt  caused  the 
American  administration  the  profoundest  of  psychological  shocks,  as  it 
did  to  all  those  who  had  pinned  their  hopes  of  stability  in  France  on  the 
continuance  of  the  Fifth  Republic.  It  seemed  to  threaten  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture  both  of  E.E.C.  and  N.A.T.O.  The  American  government’s  offer 
of  aid  to  the  French  government  to  repress  the  rising,  even  though  the 
offer  was  immediately  denied,  was  understandable  therefore.  It  was  also 
extraordinarily  maladroit  provoking  the  French  government  rightly  to 
comment  that  it  was  ‘plutot  intempestive’,  and  to  say  that  had  the  offer 
been  made  it  would  not  have  been  accepted.4  It  was  hardly  for  de  Gaulle 
to  owe  his  survival  to  American  bayonets. 

It  is  an  indication  of  how  bitterly  this  offer  was  resented  that  when 
rumours  subsequently  voiced  in  the  communist  press,5  and  thereafter 
echoed  in  the  French  press,  began  to  spread  that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  had  incited  the  generals  to  revolt  in  the  hope  of  removing  de  Gaulle 
from  a  position  where  he  could  thwart  American  plans  for  N.A.T.O.,  the 
categorical  denials  issued  by  the  American  government  were  never  openly 
accepted  by  the  French  government  despite  the  strongest  conceivable 
pressure  from  the  American  Ambassador  in  Paris.6  It  was  a  consequence 
of  the  general  maladroitness  with  which  that  Agency  in  its  latter  years  had 
allowed  its  secrets  to  become  known,  that  these  American  denials  seemed 
to  fly  in  the  face  of  what  was  known  of  past  C.I.A.  activities.  M.  Soustelle, 
one  of  the  moving  spirits  in  the  resistance  to  de  Gaulle’s  Algeria  policy,  was 


1  Ibid.,  5  April  1961. 

2  Note  the  tone  of  the  French  official  comment,  Le  Monde,  5  April  1961;  Daily  Telegraph, 
5  April  1961. 

2  See  Jean  Daniel,  ‘Kennedy  and  de  Gaulle’,  144,  New  Republic,  No.  22,  29  May  1961. 

4  Le  Monde,  27  April  1961. 

s  They  were  first  voiced  in  the  Italian  left-wing  journal  II  Paese,  on  22  April  1961,  picked  up 
in  Pravda  and  Izvestiya  on  25  April  1961,  reprinted  in  UHumaniU  (the  whole  issue  of  which  was 
confiscated  by  the  French  authorities),  and  then  voiced  in  Le  Monde  and  by  Mme  Genevieve 
Tabouis  in  L’ Express,  29  April  1961.  The  Polish  press  attach^  in  Paris  was  reported  to  have 
played  a  large  part  in  their  circulation.  See  N.T.  Times,  1  May  1961,  and  AndrewTully,  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  (London,  1963),  pp.  55^56- 

6  Tully,  op.  cit.,  p.  55. 
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known  to  have  met  Mr.  Bissell,  the  deputy  head  of  the  C.I.A.  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  April  and  December  i960,  and  it  was  believed  these  contacts  had 
been  continued  in  Madrid  on  12-13  April  1961  between  a  C.I.A.  agent 
and  General  Salan.1 

Taken  together  these  episodes  only  underlined  the  contrast  between  the 
three  gerontocrats  of  Europe,  Mr.  Macmillan,  Dr.  Adenauer  and  President 
de  Gaulle,  and  the  youth  of  the  Kennedy  regime.  ‘  “Young  man”,  on  the 
lips  of  an  illustrious  elder  statesman’,  wrote  a  French  observer  of  de 
Gaulle’s  comments  on  President  Kennedy,  ‘is  not  necessarily  flattering.’2 
The  auguries  for  the  success  of  President  Kennedy’s  new  N.A.T.O.  policy, 
for  the  Oslo  meeting  of  the  N.A.T.O.  Council  and  for  his  visit  to  Paris 
could  hardly  be  described  as  favourable.  It  is  a  measure  of  the  very  con¬ 
siderable  powers  of  pertinacity  and  personal  charm  of  President  Kennedy 
that  the  new  N.A.T.O.  policy  was  persisted  with  and  that  his  visit  to  de 
Gaulle,  despite  still  further  infelicities  of  treatment,  was  a  very  considerable 
personal  success.  It  is  a  measure  too  of  his  conviction  that  the  policy 
developed  was  the  only  possible  one  to  follow  and  that  its  success  could 
only  be  measured  in  limited  terms  to  begin  with,  a  conviction  which 
marked  a  very  considerable  change  from  the  usual  absolutism  of  American 
policy,  a  conviction  too,  which  the  American  press  and  opinion  were  as 
yet  far  from  sharing.  Indeed  one  of  President  Kennedy’s  greatest  handi¬ 
caps  was  to  prove  the  continuing  demands  made  on  him  by  the  American 
press  and  political  process  in  general  for  tangible,  proclaimable  successes, 
demands  which  he  deserved  the  greatest  credit  for  resisting. 

The  N.A.T.O.  Council  assembled  at  Oslo  in  a  mood  of  deep  dejection 
and  anxiety.  During  his  visit  to  Paris  in  mid-April,  Mr.  Acheson  had 
presented  to  the  Standing  Committee  of  N.A.T.O.  an  outline  of  the  new 
proposals  which  his  ‘task  force’  had  evolved.  These  were  almost  entirely 
military  in  nature.  The  United  States  was  to  give  a  firm  commitment  to 
maintain  her  ground  forces  in  Europe,  and  to  increase  their  striking  power 
in  conventional  weapons.  At  the  same  time  their  nuclear  capability  was 
to  be  maintained,  and  a  number  of  Polaris  submarines  were  to  be  per¬ 
manently  stationed  with  the  American  forces  committed  to  N.A.T.O.,  to 
come  therefore  under  N.A.T.O.  command.  The  other  members  of  the 
alliance  therefore  were  to  be  urged  to  follow  the  American  example  in 
strengthening  their  conventional  forces  on  the  European  continent,  both 
in  number  and  in  tactical  equipment.3  These  proposals  had  been  reported 
to  member  governments  for  study,  and  as  had  already  been  noted,  they 
were  not  such  as  to  commend  themselves  unreservedly  to  domestic  opinion. 

In  addition  each  of  the  leading  powers  had  suffered  the  severest  set¬ 
backs  in  their  public  esteem.  If  the  failure  of  the  Cuban  enterprise  had 

1  Tully,  op.  cit.,  p.  55;  N.Y.  Times,  2  May  1961.  2  Jean  Daniels,  loc.  cit. 

3  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  4  May  1961. 
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caused  ‘the  first  European  flush  of  enthusiasm  for  the  Kennedy  administra¬ 
tion’  to  give  way  to  ‘questioning  and  scepticism’,1  the  French  administra¬ 
tion  had  been  equally  shaken  by  the  generals’  rising,  and  the  British 
government  was  passing  through  one  of  the  security  scandals  which 
periodically  shake  the  credit  of  its  once  legendary  intelligence  services. 
Mr.  Rusk’s  position  was  peculiarly  invidious  for  one  making  his  first 
appearance  before  the  N.A.T.O.  Council.  If  he  had  approved  the  Cuban 
expedition  then  his  judgement  was  totally  impugned.  If  he  had  been 
overruled  and  had  not  resigned,  then  his  status  as  Secretary  of  State  was 
reduced  to  that  of  an  errand-boy.2  In  either  case  he  was  liable  to  be 
received  with  more  than  the  usual  mood  of  scepticism  with  which  Euro¬ 
peans  receive  American  statesmen  on  such  semi-public  occasions. 

And  yet  the  events  of  the  past  three  months  had  provided  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  need  to  co-ordinate  the  policies  of  the  N.A.T.O.  powers. 
His  opening  speech  showed  that  the  Secretary  of  State  like  the  President 
had  been  firmly  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  ‘maximalist’-French  case  on 
consultation  outside  N.A.T.O.  It  ranged  very  widely  over  Cuba,  Laos, 
South  Vietnam,  the  Congo,  Angola,  etc.,  all  of  which  were  apparently 
depicted  as  Soviet  attempts  to  outflank  and  sidestep  N.A.T.O.,  the  ‘only 
significant  impediment  to  Soviet  power’.  Following  his  president’s  model, 
Mr.  Rusk  painted  his  picture  of  the  advance  of  Soviet  power  in  the 
world  in  sombre  and  gloomy  colours.  The  threat  to  the  West  was  not  only 
military  but  political,  economic  and  psychological,  and  the  biggest  ad¬ 
vances  were  being  made  outside  Europe.  Closer  political  consultation 
was  essential  in  his  view,  and  he  proposed  the  setting  up  of  N.A.T.O. 
Council  sub-committees  to  cover  the  major  geographical  areas  and 
subjects.3 

Such  proposals  would  have  been  greeted  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
in  earlier  years,  or  even  a  few  months  previously.  As  it  was,  however,  they 
only  really  provoked  discussion  on  the  colonial  issue,  the  Portuguese 
delegate  demanding  assistance  from  the  other  N.A.T.O.  powers  at  the 
United  Nations.  His  plea  was  unlikely  to  be  received  with  much  sym¬ 
pathy.  It  was  felt  that  to  be  asked  automatically  to  underwrite  one 
another’s  policy  in  the  colonial  field  as  an  obligatory  concomitant  of 
N.A.T.O.  membership  was  more  than  could  be  expected  of  any  member. 
Rather,  it  was  said,  it  would  be  advisable  for  a  member  whose  colonial 
policy  was  likely  to  come  under  international  censure  to  explain  its  posi¬ 
tion  to  the  N.A.T.O.  Council  and  allow  private  discussion  of  it  within 
N.A.T.O.  in  advance.4  The  Danish  representative  was  particularly 


1  N.T.  Times,  6  May  1961. 

2  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  8  May  1961. 

3  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  N-T.  Times,  Times,  9  May  1961. 

4  Times,  6  May  1961. 
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insistent  on  the  need  to  support  the  United  Nations  and  to  avoid  support 
of  colonialism.1 

The  bulk  of  Mr.  Rusk’s  speech  fell  for  once,  however,  on  unreceptive  ears. 
As  has  been  noted  above,  the  European  members  of  N.A.T.O.  had  long 
pressed  for  more  consultation  on  extra-European  matters,  but  their  de¬ 
mands  had  been  related  essentially  to  the  protection  of  the  residual 
colonial  interests  of  their  individual  states.  On  matters  of  global  policy 
they  were,  especially  the  ‘maximalists’,  incurably  parochial.  Mr.  Khrush¬ 
chev’s  recent  re-opening  of  the  Berlin  question2  and  his  tirade  in  the 
presence  of  the  West  German  ambassador  in  Moscow,  Herr  Kroll,  had 
concentrated  their  attention  firmly  on  European  affairs,  on  West  Germany 
and  the  question  of  Berlin.  Dean  Rusk  took  the  opportunity  of  restating 
American  determination  to  resist  any  encroachment  on  the  access  rights 
of  the  Western  occupying  powers  to  Berlin  ‘which  we  are  determined  to 
maintain  and  exercise’  even  in  the  event  of  the  Soviet  authorities  actually 
carrying  out  their  threat  to  sign  a  separate  treaty  of  peace  with  Eastern 
Germany. 

His  assurance,  however,  was  not  at  first  enough  for  the  other  N.A.T.O. 
powers.  M.  Averoff,  the  Greek  Foreign  Minister,  who  shared  his  gloomy 
view  of  Soviet  progress  said  bluntly  that  1961  would  be  more  dangerous 
than  any  preceding  year,  and  that  Cuba  was  distracting  attention  from 
Europe.  Dr.  Stikker,  the  new  Secretary-General,  echoed  M.  Averoff. 
Developments  in  South-East  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Africa  and  Latin 
America  could  cause  worry  to  Western  diplomats,  but  they  paled,  in  his 
view,  beside  the  problems  of  Berlin  and  Germany  which  he  regarded  as 
potentially  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  alliance  had  to  face.3  His  state¬ 
ments  were  not  unnaturally  supported  by  the  German  delegates. 

M.  Couve  de  Murville,  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  finally 
underlined  the  difference  between  Mr.  Rusk’s  global  view  of  Soviet  policy 
and  the  Europocentric  view  of  the  continental  members  of  N.A.T.O. 
(other  than  the  Scandinavian  powers),  when  he  drew  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  real  and  peripheral  crises,  as  seen  by  the  Soviets.  These  latter 
‘marginal’  or  ‘peripheral’  crises  were  those  which  did  not  directly  affect 
or  jeopardise  Soviet  interests,  crises  in  areas  such  as  Laos  and  South 
Vietnam.  Here  compromise  and  negotiation,  he  implied,  were  possible. 
Berlin  and  Germany  in  his  view  directly  affected  the  interests  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  needed  to  be  taken  much  more  seriously.4 

In  this  attitude  there  lay  the  seeds  of  future  disagreement  between  the 
continental  and  the  Atlantic  powers  in  N.A.T.O.  For  the  moment  how¬ 
ever  the  revival  of  the  threat  to  Berlin  brought  both  ‘maximalists’  and 
‘minimalists’,  continental  and  Atlantic  powers  together.  Most  of  those 

1  Danish  Press  Summary,  7  May  1961.  2  See  below,  pp.  223-6. 

3  N.T.  Times,  9  May  1961.  4  Daily  Telegraph,  9  May  1961. 
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present,  though  reacting  to  the  new  Soviet  threat  by  closing  their  ranks 
did  not  accept  the  apocalyptic  gloom  of  Mr.  Rusk’s  first  speech.1  Lord 
Home,  the  British  delegate,  who  seemed  in  some  ways  to  share  Mr.  Rusk’s 
unpreparedness  to  take  the  Berlin  move  as  seriously  as  the  continental 
members,  devoted  much  of  his  speech  to  defending  attempts  to  establish 
better  relations  with  Russia.  On  Berlin  he  was  as  positive  as  Mr.  Rusk 
had  been,  while  leaving  the  way  open  for  negotiations  with  the  Soviets  if 
they  offered  to  negotiate.  In  general  he  thought  N.A.T.O.  had  a  good 
hand  and  should  play  it  boldly.2 

The  effect  of  his  optimism,  which  was  echoed  by  M.  Spaak  and  Mr. 
Lange,  the  Norwegian  Foreign  Minister,  was  to  lead  Mr.  Rusk  to  vary 
the  tone  of  his  second  speech,  made  on  the  last  day  but  one  of  the  Council 
meeting.  In  it  he  reaffirmed  the  pledges  and  plans  conveyed  to  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  by  Mr.  Acheson,  and  called  for  an  increase  in  N.A.T.O.’s 
conventional  forces  so  as  to  permit  a  flexible  response  to  any  Soviet  threat 
and  to  secure  a  deterrent  which  would  seem  credible  to  both  sides.  He 
urged  N.A.T.O.  to  proceed  vigorously  with  the  military  review  of  the 
alliance’s  needs  in  conventional  and  nuclear  forces  and  assured  its  mem¬ 
bers  that  the  United  States  would  consult  them  in  all  matters  affecting 
their  interests.3  With  that  the  discussion  is  said  to  have  passed  to  reviewing 
the  western  contingency  planning  against  a  Soviet  threat  to  Berlin.4 

The  Council  in  fact  took  three  decisions  to  strengthen  its  consultative 
structure :  firstly,  to  set  up  a  political  advisory  group  for  long-term  plan¬ 
ning,  to  consist  of  experts  from  the  different  Foreign  Ministries,  meeting 
several  times  a  year;  secondly,  to  set  up  special  committees  with  particular 
regard  to  economic  problems;  and  thirdly,  to  send  an  economic  commit¬ 
tee  of  three  members  to  Greece  and  Turkey  to  study  their  need  for  economic 
aid.  All  of  these  were  measures  that  could  satisfy  the  ‘maximalists”  desire 
for  more  consultation  without  committing  the  minimalists  though  it 
was  noticed  that  M.  Spaak  was  a  good  deal  less  than  enthusiastic  about 
the  first  proposal,  and  succeeded  in  getting  it  referred  back  to  the  Council 
for  further  study.5 

The  final  communique6  reflected  the  degree  to  which  the  aims  and 
policies  of  the  different  groups  had  converged  under  the  impact  of  the 
renewed  Soviet  pressure  on  Berlin.  Due  genuflexion  was  paid  to  Mr.  Rusk’s 
presentation  of  the  global  nature  of  the  Communist  challenge  (to  which 
after  all,  most  of  those  present  would  have  consented  two  months  pre¬ 
viously),’  to  the  description  of  the  Soviet  ‘menace’  as  having  ‘world-wide 
political,  economic,  scientific  and  psychological  aspects’.  Mention  was 

1  Christian  Science  Monitor ,  1 1  May  1961. 

3  Ibid.,  10  May  1961. 

3  Times,  10  May  1961;  Guardian,  10  May  1961. 

6  Text  in  Documents,  ig6i,  pp.  i55~6- 


2  Times,  9  May  1961. 
4  j\.  Y.  Herald  Tribune,  11  May  1961. 
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also  made  of  the  Geneva  negotiations  on  disarmament  and  the  suspension 
of  nuclear  tests,  and  of  the  American  drive  to  increase  ‘free  world  aid’  to 
the  ‘less-developed  areas  of  the  world’,  although  the  alliance  as  a  whole 
as  yet  hardly  functioned  at  all  in  the  second  case,  and  only  Britain  and 
the  United  States  were  concerned  in  the  first.  The  only  questions  which 
affected  the  alliance  as  a  whole  mentioned  in  the  communique  were  those 
of  Berlin  and  Germany,  on  which  the  old  allied  policy  of  unification  through 
free  elections  was  reiterated,  and  the  rights  of  the  three  western  occupying 
powers  in  Berlin  were  restated. 

The  general  impression  left  by  the  meeting  was  one  of  unity  and  con¬ 
fidence,  especially  where  the  new  American  administration  was  concerned. 
Mr.  Rusk  ‘set  no  hearts  on  fire’,  nor  were  his  allies  fully  convinced  by  his 
more  ‘spine-chilling  references’  to  a  world- wide  crisis,1  which  caused  a 
certain  amount  of  ‘raised  eyebrows’  among  them.2  All  the  same  his  clear 
incisive  style  and  general  manner  were  said  to  have  made  ‘ une  tres  bonne 
impression  parmi  les  delegues’p  and  M.  Stikker  was  reported  to  have 
detected  in  the  approach  of  the  new  U.S.  administration  ‘a  new  energy 
and  openness  and  desire  for  the  opinions  of  other  allies’  which  in  his  view 
was  a  development  of  great  importance.4  ‘VOTAN’  wrote  a  French 
commentator,  who  had  only  recently  been  writing  of  ‘le  crise  larvee  a 
rOTAN’p  isemble  avoir  retrouve  son  ame  a  Oslo:  meme  les  pays  dont  on  pouvait 
attendre  des  reactions  de  mauvaise  humeur  ne  soient  pas  mecontents  des  resultats 
de  la  rencontre  d’Oslo .’6 

And  yet  this  agreement  was  a  highly  precarious  and  fleeting  one.  None 
of  the  major  issues  within  the  alliance  had  been  confronted  even,  let  alone 
resolved.  The  clash  between  President  Kennedy’s  new  vision  of  N.A.T.O. 
as  a  continuing  American  benevolent  hegemony,  to  be  exercised  through 
consultation  with  the  other  members  of  N.A.T.O.  in  their  own  best 
interests,  and  the  continental  European  view  of  Euro-American  equality; 
the  conflict  between  the  ‘maximalism’  of  M.  Spaak,  M.  Stikker  and  Herr 
Strauss  and  the  ‘minimalism’  of  France  and  Britain;  the  conflict  between 
the  Europeanism  of  the  continental  Europeans  in  colonial  matters,  and  the 
anti-colonialism  of  Mr.  Bowles  and  the  Scandinavian  powers;  the  conflict 
between  those  who  followed  the  new  American  school  of  strategic  flexi¬ 
bility,  and  those  who  believed  it  simply  increased  the  hazards  and  the 
costs  of  defence,  so  that  they  were  buying  ‘less  security  with  more  money’, 
the  conflict  between  those  for  whom  nothing  in  Berlin  and  Germany 
was  negotiable  and  the  Anglo-Scandinavian  group  who  saw  nothing 

1  Observer  Foreign  News  Service,  io  May  1961,  hereinafter  cited  as  O.F.N.S. 

2  Christian  Science  Monitor,  1 1  May  1961. 

3  Le  Monde,  11  May  1961. 

4  O.F.N.S.,  10  May  1961. 

5  Le  Monde,  3  February  1961. 

6  Ibid.,  1 1  May  1961. 
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intrinsically  wrong  in  negotiation  as  such;  the  conflict  between  the 
American  view  of  the  Soviet  threat  as  global  in  essence,  South-East  Asia, 
Cuba  and  the  Congo  being  of  equal  importance  with  Berlin,  and  the  Euro¬ 
pean  view  of  Berlin  as  being  uniquely  more  dangerous;  all  these  conflicts 
were  either  ignored,  compromised  or  postponed  for  later  discussion  in  the 
light  of  the  renewed  Soviet  threat  to  Berlin.  Nor  for  the  first  time  had  Mr. 
Khrushchev  shown  himself  the  architect  of  Western  unity. 

The  experience  seems  to  have  heartened  the  Kennedy  administration  to 
proceed  with  their  new  policy  of  attempting  to  provoke  a  European  move 
towards  greater  cohesion  in  N.A.T.O.  by  means  of  the  proposal  for  a 
N.A.T.O.  nuclear  force.  On  17  May  in  the  course  of  a  visit  to  Ottawa, 
President  Kennedy  offered  to  join  with  the  other  members  of  N.A.T.O. 
in  working  out  suitable  arrangements  for  a  N.A.T.O.  deterrent  force 
‘under  close  and  flexible  control  that  meets  the  needs  of  all  the  N.A.T.O. 
countries’.1  He  announced  the  American  intention  to  commit  five  ‘and 
subsequently  still  more’  Polaris  atomic  missile  submarines  to  N.A.T.O. 
‘subject  to  any  agreed  N.A.T.O.  guidelines  on  their  control  and  use’,  and 
‘responsible  to  the  needs  of  all  members’.  Beyond  that  he  held  out  as 
further  bait  ‘the  possibility  of  eventually  establishing  a  N.A.T.O.  seaborne 
force,  which  would  be  truly  multilateral  in  ownership  and  control, 
if  this  should  be  desired  and  found  feasible  by  our  Allies’  providing  that 
N.A.T.O.’s  non-nuclear  ‘goals’  have  been  already  achieved.  He  advanced 
these  proposals  he  said  ‘in  the  conviction  that  the  time  has  come  for  all 
members  of  the  N.A.T.O.  community  to  further  increase  [sic]  and  integrate 
their  respective  forces  in  the  N.A.T.O.  command  area’. 

The  speech  thus  posed  the  problem  of  unified  command  and  control, 
and  of  greater  integration  of  the  members  of  the  alliance  in  three  different 
ways — control  of  the  existing  deterrent  forces  committed  to  N.A.T.O., 
control  of  the  Polaris  submarine  force  to  be  committed  to  N.A.T.O., 
and  finally  control  of  the  eventual  seaborne  deterrent  forces.  Moreover 
it  made  it  clear  that  a  European  initiative  was  expected  towards  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  these  problems  ‘if  this  should  be  desired  and  found  feasible  by  our 
Allies’.  The  offer  was  unmistakable,  but  it  passed  with  hardly  a  stir  on  the 
European  scene.  The  continental  members  of  N.A.T.O.  had  their  own 
way  of  promoting  unity,  through  economic  rather  than  defence  co-opera¬ 
tion _ and  no  one  was  found  to  play  Bevin  to  the  President’s  General 

Marshall. 

The  lack  of  any  European  response  to  this  initiative  left  the  future  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  American  design  for  N.A.T.O.’s  development  very  much 
dependent  on  the  outcome  of  the  forthcoming  Kennedy-de  Gaulle  meet¬ 
ing.  It  was  unfortunate  therefore  that  the  Kennedy  administration  again 
managed  to  hazard  the  chances  of  a  successful  outcome  by  its  inability  to 

1  Extracts  from  the  text  of  this  speech  are  printed  in  Documents,  ig6i,  pp.  64-67. 
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decide  on  priorities.  If  the  growth  of  N.A.T.O.  was  critical  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  America’s  own  position  in  the  world,  as  Kennedy  was  said  to 
believe,  if  the  talk  of  interdependence  and  the  promises  of  consultation 
meant  anything  to  those  who  made  them,  it  was  essential  to  avoid  any 
appearance  to  the  contrary.  Yet  the  news  that  President  Kennedy  was 
going  on  from  Paris  to  Vienna  to  meet  Mr.  Khrushchev  could  not  but 
appear  as  a  down-grading  of  the  Paris  visit  in  European  eyes.  ‘It  appears’, 
wrote  C.  L.  Sulzberger  from  Paris  in  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Times,1 
under  the  heading  ‘Bad  judgement  and  bad  manners’, 

that  the  President’s  tour  was  arranged  by  American  Express  not  the  State 
Department.  .  .  .  He  again  gave  the  impression  that  N.A.T.O.  was  much  less 
important  than  summit  negotiations  above  the  N.A.T.O.  allies’  heads.  .  .  . 
Those  who  know  de  Gaulle  make  no  secret  of  their  disappointment  and  un¬ 
easiness.  Any  aura  of  optimism  has  vanished. 

It  looked  in  fact  as  if  General  de  Gaulle’s  interpretation  of  American  policy 
as  designed  to  perpetuate  American  hegemony  was  correct;  that  con¬ 
sultation  with  their  allies  merely  implied  to  the  American  government  the 
obtaining  of  ex  post  facto  approval  for  measures  already  decided  on.  The 
fault  was  perhaps  that  President  Kennedy  conceived  of  his  role  as  leader 
of  the  West  as  akin  to  that  of  an  American  President  rather  than  a  Euro¬ 
pean  Prime  Minister.  Certainly  neither  he  nor  his  entourage  seemed  to 
have  any  appreciation  of  the  tactics  and  values  of  parliamentary  leader¬ 
ship  and  it  was  this  that  the  structure  of  N.A.T.O.  really  necessitated.  It 
is  hardly  surprising  therefore  that  America’s  allies  in  N.A.T.O.  came  to 
assume  the  role  of  a  recalcitrant  Congress,  or  that  General  de  Gaulle’s 
policy  within  the  alliance  was  to  maintain  a  filibuster  with  a  determination, 
patience  and  aplomb  which  the  most  resolute  of  Southern  Senators  could 
well  have  envied. 

Nor  was  that  all.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  had  President  de 
Gaulle  been  consulted,  he  would  have  advised  against  a  meeting  with 
Mr.  Khrushchev  at  that  moment,  which  the  recent  U.S.  setbacks  must 
have  made  appear  to  him  singularly  ill-chosen.2  It  would  be  more  in 
accordance  with  his  basic  approach  to  international  politics  to  devote  his 
energies  to  closing  western  ranks  and  building  up  western  defences  rather 
than  parleying  with  the  potential  adversary. 

Under  these  rather  forbidding  circumstances,  President  Kennedy’s 
visit  to  Paris  went  off  surprisingly  well,  constituting  a  triumph  for  his 
personality  if  not  for  his  policies.  He  faced  in  fact  three  sets  of  tasks. 
Firstly,  to  re-establish  as  acceptable  to  France  his  basic  vision  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance  as  a  partnership  of  equals,  subject  only  to  the 
physical  facts  of  American  material  predominance;  secondly,  to  obtain 

1  N.Y.  Times,  24  May  1961.  2  Le  Monde,  31  May  1961. 
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French  support  for  the  policies  which  he  wished  to  follow  in  the  hope  of 
achieving  a  detente  in  East-West  relations  on  such  matters  as  nuclear  tests, 
support  of  U.N.  action  in  the  Congo,  South-East  Asia,  aid  for  the  under¬ 
developed  nations  etc.;  and,  thirdly,  to  win  French  support  for  the  specific 
measures  he  wished  to  see  introduced  to  strengthen  N.A.T.O.,  organisa¬ 
tionally,  and  to  integrate  its  defence  measures.  President  Kennedy  seems 
to  have  succeeded  in  his  first  aim,  at  least,  in  that  confidence  between  the 
two  leaders  was  restored.  Kennedy  was  said  to  have  made  it  clear  that  the 
United  States  government  would  consult  with  their  French  colleagues  on 
‘the  same  basis  of  intimacy  as  the  British’,1  and  the  mere  catalogue  of  sub¬ 
jects  dealt  with  at  the  meeting  indicates  that  for  the  moment  this  intention 
was  being  carried  out.  General  de  Gaulle  for  his  part  was  said  to  have 
agreed  to  meetings  of  Western  heads  of  state  whenever  the  world  situation 
seemed  to  require  it  and  to  have  expressed  regret  that  there  had  not  been 
such  a  meeting  over  Laos.2  He  is  said  to  have  grasped  President  Kennedy 
by  the  hand  at  their  parting  and  to  have  exclaimed  ‘I  have  more  con¬ 
fidence  in  your  country  now’. 

But  apart  from  their  personal  success  and  the  obtaining  of  French  sup¬ 
port  for  the  American  proposals  on  Laos,  proposals  which  the  French 
were  to  introduce  in  the  conference  then  meeting  at  Geneva,3  President 
Kennedy  was  largely  unsuccessful  in  his  other  aims.  His  proposals  to  use 
the  N.A.T.O.  standing  group  in  Washington  for  consultation  among  the 
members  of  the  alliance,4  and  his  proposals  for  the  gradual  development  of 
a  N.A.T.O.  command  for  the  various  nuclear  forces  in  the  N.A.T.O. 
area  were  ignored  or  passed  over  by  the  General,  while  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  listen  to  de  Gaulle’s  thesis  that  America  was  overplaying 
its  hand  in  Africa  and  South-East  Asia  out  of  a  misplaced  desire  to  induce 
the  states  of  the  area  to  come  out  for  America.  Europe  in  General  de 
Gaulle’s  view  should  take  the  lead  in  those  areas  with  the  United  States 
taking  a  supporting  role.  On  Berlin  General  de  Gaulle’s  main  purpose 
was  said  to  have  been  to  prevent  the  President  from  being  seduced  by 
British  pressure  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union.  His  anxieties  on  this 
point  turned  out  to  be  unnecessary.5 

On  his  return  from  Vienna,6  President  Kennedy  passed  through  London 
where  on  5  June  he  met  Mr.  Macmillan  and  attempted  to  assuage  the 

1  N.T.  Times,  3  June  1961 .  ‘II  semble  que  le  but  principale  de  la  rencontre  ait  6t6  atteint,  en 
ce  sens  qu’un  bon  contact  personnel  s’est  etabli  entre  le  g6n6ral,  et  le  president,  et  ils  sont 
convaincus  de  la  necessity  de  s’ouvrir  leurs  cceurs  et  leurs  dossiers.’  Le  Monde,  3  June  1961. 

2  Sunday  Times,  4  June  1961.  3  See  below.  Chapter  VI. 

4  Another  instance  of  American  tactlessness  which  must  have  confirmed  the  General  in  his 
view  of  American  policy.  Such  a  proposal  could  well  have  demoted  the  effectiveness  of  the 
N.A.T.O.  Permanent  Council  in  Paris,  while  placing  the  organ  through  which  consultation  was 
to  take  place  in  Washington  where  it  would  be  most  convenient  for  United  States  pressure. 

5  jV.T.  Herald  Tribune,  29  May  1961 ;  Sunday  Times,  4  June  1961. 

6  For  the  Vienna  meeting  with  Mr.  Khrushchev,  see  below.  Chapter  IV,  Section  (1)  (d). 
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feelings  hurt  by  his  widely  reported  eulogies  of  France  and  de  Gaulle.1  It 
cannot  be  said  that  he  was  altogether  successful,  the  clear-cut  character  of 
General  de  Gaulle’s  views  provoking  admiration  and  envy  in  Britain  as 
they  are  said  to  have  done  in  the  President  even  though  he  was  in  dis¬ 
agreement  with  them.2  British  morale  was  at  this  time  divided  and  un¬ 
decided,  hesitating  before  the  problem  of  entry  into  E.E.C.  and  hardly 
prepared  for  the  difficult  summer  ahead.  The  image  it  enjoyed  abroad 
was  described  by  one  commentator  as  being  of  ca  blinkered  nation  of 
marchers,  squatters,  demonstrators  and  hotheads  with  cold  feet  ...  a 
frightened  suitor  at  the  feet  of  the  Common  Market’.3  Concern  for  British 
steadiness  was  in  fact  greatly  to  bedevil  relations  inside  N.A.T.O.  during 
the  crisis  which  now  opened  over  Berlin. 

The  Paris  meeting  marked  the  high  water  mark  of  cohesion  within 
N.A.T.O.  in  1961.  From  June  onwards  that  cohesion  was  to  crack  and 
disintegrate.  The  most  serious  developments  perhaps  were  the  growing 
disillusionment  with  their  allies  reflected  in  the  U.S.  press,  and  the  gradual 
desertion  by  Dr.  Adenauer  of  his  attachment  to  the  United  States  in 
favour  of  France.  General  de  Gaulle  seems  to  have  come  to  regard  the 
closeness  of  the  Anglo-American  relationship  as  something  not  to  be 
envied  but  to  be  despised  and  avoided.  British  opinion  tended  for  a  time 
to  revert  to  the  stereotypes  of  American  bellicosity  which  had  been  formed 
during  the  era  of  John  Foster  Dulles.  The  reopening  of  Soviet  pressure  on 
Berlin  had  secured  the  comparative  unity  of  Oslo.  The  course  of  the 
ensuing  crisis,  however,  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  bitter  disunity 
obtaining  at  the  next  N.A.T.O.  Council  meeting,  at  Paris  in  December. 

The  immediate  reasons  for  this  emerge  clearly  enough  from  the  course 
of  events  during  the  Berlin  crisis  set  out  below.  But  they  only  reflected 
the  more  long-standing  centrifugal  tendencies  and  rivalries  within  the 
alliance.  The  apparent  unity  achieved  at  Oslo  and  Paris  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  outside  pressures — but  they  also  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  exercise  of  understanding  and  tact,  and  the  throttling 
down  of  their  native  impatience  practised  by  the  new  administration  in 
the  United  States.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  this  came  easily  to  them, 
nor  that  they  were  able  to  translate  into  reality  the  intellectual  convictions 
which  underlay  their  new  emphasis  on  interdependence.  The  habits  of 
hegemony  die  hard  and  the  absolutism  inherent  in  the  American  approach 
to  international  politics  dies  even  harder. 

Such  a  verdict  would,  however,  be  unfair  if  the  principal  reason  for  the 
increasing  impatience  with  which  the  United  States  Administration  came 


1  Times,  7  June  1961.  See  his  speech  to  the  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  London  and  interview 
with  a  B.B.C.  Correspondent,  5  June  1961;  Public  Papers,  1961,  pp.  439-40. 

2  Daily  Express,  8  J  une  1961. 

3  See  The  Times,  leading  article,  7  June  1961. 
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to  confront  its  N.A.T.O.  allies,  is  neglected.  They  were  convinced,  and 
the  onset  of  the  Berlin  crisis  reinforced  this  conviction,  that  time  was  not 
necessarily  on  their  side.  Tact  and  understanding  were  early  casualties 
in  the  atmosphere  of  crisis  which  now  ensued.  Moreover  it  seemed 
extremely  difficult  to  get  her  N.A.T.O.  allies  to  share  in  this  sense  of 
emergency.  While  Britain  was  abolishing  conscription,  France’s  forces 
were  kept  out  of  N.A.T.O.,  and  the  growth  of  the  Bundeswehr  grew 
slower  and  slower,  the  contrast  between  this  unwillingness  to  arm  and  the 
American  arms  effort  caused  great  ill  feeling  in  the  U.S.A.  Europe  seemed 
to  be  enjoying  her  prosperity  behind  an  American  defence  umbrella,  to 
be  readier  to  criticise  than  to  co-operate.  She  had  abdicated  her  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  was  leaving  America  to  carry  the  burden  alone.  In  a  time  of 
crisis  the  susceptibilities  of  her  leaders  and  of  her  public  were  even  for 
them  inessential  luxuries.  The  Berlin  crisis  was  to  subject  the  western 
alliance  to  severe  strains  and  to  leave  it  in  a  bad  state  of  disarray. 

(d)  N.A.T.O.  after  the  Berlin  Crisis,  September-December  ig6i 

If  the  beginnings  of  the  Berlin  crisis  had  enabled  the  members  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance  to  achieve  a  precarious  unity  in  May  1961,  the 
effects  of  its  subsequent  development1  were  to  re-emphasise  all  the  divi¬ 
sions  and  reinforce  all  the  centripetal  forces  which  had  been  so  conspicu¬ 
ously  absent  from  the  Oslo  and  Paris  meetings.  The  sum  of  President 
Kennedy’s  success  had  been  to  reopen  communications  with  his  Allies 
and  to  establish  a  common  vocabulary  of  ideas  and  concepts.  The  argu¬ 
ments  this  vocabulary  was  used  to  convey  were  still  conflicting  and  still 
as  lacking  in  effective  persuasive  power  as  ever;  and  the  next  meeting 
of  the  N.A.T.O.  Ministerial  Council  at  Paris  in  December  was  as  chaotic 
and  ridden  by  disagreements  as  any  in  the  history  of  the  alliance.  The 
American  delegation  were  in  fact  so  distressed  by  the  differences  revealed 
within  the  alliance  on  this  occasion,  that  they  even  refused  to  brief  their 
own  press  on  the  details  of  the  meetings.2  N.A.T.O.  as  a  political  body  in 
its  present  form,  wrote  one  commentator  even,  ‘is  already  in  danger  of 
joining  the  Council  of  Europe  and  Western  European  Union  on  the  scrap- 
heap  of  obsolete  western  political  institutions’.3 

These  differences  of  opinion  stemmed  from  a  combination  of  four 
factors,  the  impact  of  the  Berlin  crisis,  the  grave  and  sudden  revelations  of 
British  weakness  in  the  summer,  the  failure  of  the  Kennedy  policy  of 
consultation  to  reconcile  European  and  American  policies  in  Africa, 
especially  on  the  Congo,  and  the  consequent  continuing  exacerbation  of 
European  resentments  of  United  States  leadership.  Of  the  four  the 
third  was  perhaps  the  least  important  but  it  was  not  without  its  significance 

1  See  Chapter  IV,  Section  (1),  below.  2  Christian  Science  Monitor,  16  December  1961. 

3  Observer,  17  December  1961. 
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where  the  functioning  of  the  Alliance  was  concerned  since  it  bore  on  the 
willingness  of  the  European  members  of  the  alliance  to  accept  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  American  leadership  on  the  central  question  of  European 
defence. 

American  policy  over  Berlin,  as  is  set  out  below,1  was  based  essentially 
on  the  idea  of  parleying  with  the  Soviet  Union  from  behind  ostentatiously 
strengthened  defences.  Of  her  allies  inN.A.T.O.  Britain  was  in  favour  of 
the  proposal  to  parley  but  was  unable  and  unwilling  to  contribute  any¬ 
thing  to  the  strengthening  of  western  defences.  France  was  unwilling  to 
agree  to  any  parley  whatever  and  had  little  to  contribute  to  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  defences.  Germany  was  prepared  to  agree  to  the  strengthening  of 
defences  but  only  slowly  and  with  reluctance.  The  idea  of  a  parley  with 
the  Soviets  filled  Germany  with  very  considerable  alarm,  as  the  only 
likely  outcome  of  such  a  parley  was  in  her  view  a  sacrifice  of  some  of  her 
most  vital  interests.  This  led  to  an  increased  alignment  of  Germany  and 
France  on  matters  of  East-West  relations  and  a  revival  of  Germany’s 
‘maximalist’  demands  in  the  matter  of  N.A.T.O.  nuclear  defence.  The 
smaller  N.A.T.O.  powers  resented  the  way  in  which  the  N.A.T.O.  Council 
had  been  largely  by-passed  in  the  formulation  of  policy  on  Berlin  in  favour 
of  the  meetings  between  the  three  ambassadors  of  Britain,  France  and 
Germany  and  Mr.  Fay  Kohler  of  the  State  Department  in  Washington. 
From  their  standpoint,  this  represented  precisely  that  division  of  N.A.T.O. 
between  large  powers  and  lesser  powers  which  their  ‘maximalist’  demands 
were  designed  to  make  impossible. 

The  course  of  the  Berlin  crisis  impressed  the  American  administration 
with  the  basic  correctness  of  their  new  strategy.  Confronted  with  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  their  aims  by  force,  confronted  with  a  bellicose 
stance  and  an  expressed  willingness  to  explore  the  possibility  of  negotiation, 
the  Soviet  government  had  failed  to  implement  their  threats  to  sign  a 
peace  treaty  with  the  East  German  government  and  thus  to  abandon 
the  western  allies’  position  in  West  Berlin  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Herr 
Ulbricht  and  his  minions.  Nothing  in  the  course  of  the  summer’s  crisis 
had  occurred  to  upset  the  American  confidence  in  the  new  strategy, 
although  they  had  come  greatly  to  resent  the  reluctance  of  their  allies  to 
increase  their  defence  efforts  pari  passu  with  their  own.  Their  main  efforts 
therefore  were  directed  into  attempting  to  persuade  their  allies  to  step  up 
their  defence  efforts  in  conventional  weapons  and  manpower.  Parallel 
with  these  they  continued  their  efforts  to  obtain  agreement  with  the 
British,  French  and  German  governments  on  an  agreed  approach  to 
Russia  over  Berlin. 

The  onset  of  the  Berlin  crisis  and  the  pattern  of  American  defence  policy 
which  developed  as  a  result  of  this  was  to  influence  N.A.T.O.  defence  policy 

1  See  Chapter  IV,  Section  (i)  below. 
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not  only  in  the  comparatively  short  period  in  which  the  Berlin  crisis 
reached  its  peak  but  also  in  its  long-term  development.  At  the  beginning 
of  1961  N.A.T.O.’s  defence  planning  was  still  governed  by  a  document 
agreed  on  in  1957  and  valid  until  the  end  of  1962,  known  by  its  code  num¬ 
ber  as  MC-70.  In  the  summer  of  1961,  however,  preliminary  planning  had 
begun  on  the  draft  of  a  new  directive  to  cover  the  next  quinquennial 
period  from  1962-7,  a  document  which  was  to  be  given  the  code  number 
MC-96. 

The  original  discussions  on  this  plan  appear  to  have  begun  in  June  and 
July  of  1961,  as  the  first  draft  was  already  far  enough  advanced  to  be  the 
subject  of  discussion  between  Herr  Strauss,  the  German  Defence  Minister, 
and  M.  Stikker,  N.A.T.O.’s  Secretary  General,  in  early  August.1  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Herr  Strauss  the  new  outline  envisaged  a  considerable  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  the  conventional  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  alliance,  together 
with  an  increase  in  their  tactical  nuclear  force  power,  8  per  cent  of  the 
total  forces  to  be  armed  with  nuclear  weapons,  the  remainder  with 
conventional  weapons.  In  general,  N.A.T.O.  forces  in  central  Europe 
were  to  be  raised  in  their  general  standard  of  readiness  and  of  equipment 
with  nuclear  weapons  to  that  of  the  U.S.  7th  Army.2  In  November 
General  Norstad  revealed  to  the  N.A.T.O.  parliamentarians  that  he  had  in 
August  submitted  to  the  N.A.T.O.  Council  a  two-stage  plan  designed  to 
improve  the  strength  of  the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  alliance.  Each 
country  was  asked  to  work  to  four  priorities;  firstly,  to  strengthen  the 
numbers  of  men  and  to  improve  the  levels  of  equipment  in  these  units 
already  committed  to  N.A.T.O.;  secondly,  to  add  to  these  enough  new 
combat  units  to  bring  N.A.T.O.  to  the  30-division  figure  named  in  the 
MC-70  directive;  thirdly,  to  add  support  units  and  supplies  to  a  minimum 
level  of  readiness;  and  fourthly,  to  improve  the  state  of  reserves  and  re¬ 
inforcements.  He  confirmed  Herr  Strauss’  comments  on  nuclear  fire-power 
at  least  in  so  far  as  he  revealed  that  the  idea  of  employing  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  opening  stage  of  a  battle  of  collision  in  central  Europe 
had  not  been  abandoned.  But  even  if  they  were  used,  this  did  not  imply 
that  the  alliance  had  abandoned  the  basic  aim  of  the  forces  under  his 
command,  that  is  to  force  a  pause  once  aggression  had  begun,  a  pause  in 
which  each  side  could  reflect  and  turn  to  negotiations  before  unleashing 
the  nuclear  holocaust.3 

One  of  the  main  arguments  that  had  been  used,  in  public  at  least,  to 
challenge  the  validity  of  the  target  of  30  divisions  under  arms  set  in  the 
MC-70  directive  was  the  folly  of  supposing  that  a  force  of  this  strength 
could  act  as  a  deterrent  to  a  Soviet  bloc  strength  usually  put  at  1 70  divisions 

1  Neue  Zurcher  geitung,  9  August  1961. 

2  Frankfurter  Allgemeiiie  Zei-tung>  9  August  1961. 

3  Guardian,  14  November  1961. 
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or  over.  The  attempt  to  persuade  the  European  members  of  N.A.T.O. 
to  step  their  contributions  up  to  the  30-division  mark  had  therefore  to  be 
accompanied  by  some  proof  that  the  extra  margin  of  effort  would  serve 
some  useful  purpose,  and  that  those  who  argued  that  if  the  main  aim  was 
to  provide  a  ‘trip-wire’  force  capable  of  withstanding  Soviet  attack  just 
sufficiently  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Soviets  that  aggression  would  invite 
nuclear  retaliation,  then  the  existing  force  levels  in  N.A.T.O.  were 
adequate,  if  not  excessive,  were  mistaken.  A  campaign  in  this  sense  was 
in  fact  launched  in  mid-June  1961,  with  General  Norstad’s  speech  to  the 
Commonwealth  Press  Union  of  20  June.1  This  was  followed  by  speeches 
in  August  by  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Defence,  Mr.  McNamara,  and  the  new 
director  of  the  State  Department  Intelligence  Division,  Mr.  Roger  Hills- 
man.  The  gist  of  their  arguments  was  that  the  valid  figure  against  which 
the  N.A.T.O.  forces  in  central  Europe  should  be  measured  was  not  the 
full  strength  of  the  Soviet  bloc  but  the  20  Soviet  divisions  stationed  in 
Eastern  Germany,  which  would  need  very  substantial  reinforcement  if 
they  were  to  attack  a  N.A.T.O.  force  of  the  kind  projected  with  any 
chance  of  success.2 

As  discussion  developed  on  MC-96,  it  was  to  emerge  that  the  new 
directive  differed  significantly  from  its  predecessor  in  two  other  directions. 
Firstly,  in  accepting  the  doctrine  of  the  ‘pause’,  its  originators  tried  to  meet 
the  German  fear  that  the  effect  of  the  ‘pause’  would  be  to  establish  an 
armistice  line,  which  would  in  turn  inevitably  solidify  into  a  new  east- 
west  division  to  replace  the  armistice  lines  of  1945.  They  therefore 
abandoned  the  idea  of  a  planned  retreat  to  the  nearest  tenable  line  of  defence 
(usually  a  river  formation),  as  constituting  the  best  tactical  plan  for  the 
N.A.T.O.  forces  to  pursue,  in  favour  of  a  forward  deployment  of  troops 
and  a  holding  battle  as  near  to  the  actual  line  of  demarcation  between 
East  and  West  Germany  as  possible.  Moreover,  they  assumed  that  the 
armistice  could  be  enforced  if  necessary  by  the  use  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  to  prevent  the  reinforcement  of  Soviet  front-line  forces.  Since  the 
Soviets  also  disposed  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  this  implied  that  reserves 
in  or  out  of  uniform,  and  troops  not  in  or  near  the  actual  line  of  fighting 
would  be  able  to  contribute  very  little  to  the  all-important  initial  encounter. 
What  was  necessary  was  a  major  and  permanent  build-up  of  forces  in 
Germany.3  This  was  rendered  still  more  significant  by  the  abandonment 
of  the  previous  assumption  that  a  seven  day  ‘warning  period’  could  be 
relied  on  before  the  actual  initiation  of  hostilities.4  The  result  was  in¬ 
evitably  to  upgrade  the  West  German  forces  within  N.A.T.O.  and  to  make 
their  build-up  of  the  first  importance,  and  to  reduce  the  influence  of  those 


1  Guardian,  21  June  1961. 

3  Guardian,  12  December,  1961. 


2  Times,  25  August  1961. 
4  Sunday  Times,  3  March  1963. 
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powers  who  felt  the  financial  burden  of  maintaining  large-scale  forces  in 
Germany  to  be  beyond  them. 

On  every  count  this  document  hit  hard  at  the  military  dispositions  and 
doctrine  held  by  the  British  authorities.  The  British  forces  in  Germany 
were  deployed  well  back  from  the  frontier,  and  redeployment  would  be 
costly  in  terms  of  barracks  and  housing  besides  the  inevitable  friction 
with  the  German  civilian  authorities,  over  problems  of  billeting,  relations 
with  the  local  population  etc.  British  forces  were  disposed  to  rely  almost 
entirely  on  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  and  their  manoeuvres  had  been  based 
almost  without  exception  on  the  idea  of  the  defended  retreat.  The  growth 
of  West  German  forces  would  make  West  Germany  the  single  largest 
contributor  to  N.A.T.O.  forces  and  would  entitle  her  to  a  larger  share  of 
the  senior  commands  in  the  N.A.T.O.  command  structure,  a  development 
which  would  do  nothing  to  diminish  the  rooted  hostility  of  British  public 
opinion  to  West  Germany’s  military  recovery. 

The  most  disastrous  implications  for  Britain  lay,  however,  in  the  field 
of  military  expenditure.  British  forces  in  Germany  represented  a  very 
considerable  drain  on  Britain’s  balance  of  payments,  a  drain  which  was 
always  serious,  and  at  times,  when  the  terms  of  trade  were  turning  against 
Britain,  threatened  to  become  insupportable.  In  February  the  German 
government  had  announced  the  ending  of  its  direct  contribution  towards 
the  ‘support  costs’  of  the  British  troops  in  Germany.1  This  had  been 
followed  by  a  series  of  negotiations  between  the  British  and  German 
governments  in  March  and  May.  In  May,  Herr  Strauss  visited  London  for 
talks  with  Mr.  Watkinson,  the  British  Minister  of  Defence.  The  visit  was 
accompanied  by  strong  hints  in  the  press  that  the  British  government  had 
expressed  its  inability  to  maintain  a  British  contingent  in  Germany  unless 
German  arms  purchases  in  Britain  were  stepped  up.  It  was  announced  at 
the  end  of  his  visit  that  agreement  had  been  reached  on  German  arms 
purchases  in  Britain  to  the  order  of  an  estimated  £ 200  millions,2  but  these 
reports  later  seemed  to  have  been  a  little  premature. 

The  real  crisis  broke  at  the  end  of  July  1961.  On  25  July,  in  the  course 
of  a  general  review  of  Britain’s  parlous  financial  situation3  and  the  meas¬ 
ures  he  proposed  to  relieve  it,  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  put  the  cost  of  Britain’s  forces  committed  to  N.A.T.O.  at 
about  £80  millions  annually,  and  said  that  unless  about  £25  millions  of 
this  could  be  reimbursed  by  the  Germans  in  some  form  or  other  the  only 
remedy  possible  would  be  a  cut  in  the  strength  of  these  forces.  Pressure 
on  Britain’s  balance  of  payments  of  this  order  could  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  into  the  next  financial  year.  He  put  the  current  German  contri- 

1  Guardian,  25  February  1961. 

2  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  16  May  1961 ;  Daily  Express,  15  May  1961. 

3  The  economists  disagreed  on  how  parlous  the  situation  was.  See  below,  Chapter  V . 
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bution  in  the  purchase  of  arms  and  defence  equipment  and  the  hire  of 
storage  and  training  facilities  in  Britain  at  £16-17  million  per  annum.  The 
same  day,  Sir  Paul  Mason,  the  British  representative  on  the  N.A.T.O. 
permanent  Council,  asked  Britain’s  allies  to  review  the  situation  and 
to  assist  in  devising  means  to  ease  the  pressure  on  Britain’s  balance  of 
payments.1 

These  revelations  coincided  to  the  day  with  President  Kennedy’s 
decision  to  increase  the  American  armed  forces  by  some  217,000  men  and 
add  $3^  billions  to  the  U.S.  Defence  Budget  as  an  answer  to  Soviet 
pressure  on  the  Berlin  issue.2  They  followed  two  days  after  the  arrival  of 
the  American  Secretary  of  Defence,  Mr.  McNamara,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  American  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Lemnitzer,  in  Europe  (they 
visited  Paris,  Bonn  and  London),  on  a  mission  designed  to  secure  the 
reinforcement  of  N.A.T.O.  ground  forces  in  Germany.  It  was  reported 
that  Mr.  McNamara  hoped  to  persuade  Britain  to  restore  the  equivalent 
of  one  division  to  her  troops  in  Germany,  removed  because  of  earlier 
exchange  difficulties.3  Officials  of  the  British  Ministry  of  Defence,  reacting 
strongly  to  the  American  practice  of  leaking  their  intentions  to  the  press 
before  opening  negotiations,  seem  to  have  used  a  press  conference  held  on 
24  July,  the  day  Mr.  McNamara  arrived  in  London,  to  lecture  him  severely 
via  the  press  on  the  difference  between  British  and  American  constitu¬ 
tional  procedure,  the  secureness  of  British  resources  and  the  unlikelihood 
of  Britain  matching  the  American  effort  by  recalling  army  reserves  to  the 
colours  or  embodying  units  of  the  Territorial  Army.4  There  were  in  fact 
hardly  adequate  forces  in  Britain  to  make  up  a  fresh  division ;  the  bulk  of 
the  British  Strategic  Reserve  was  taken  up  by  the  Kuwait  crisis,  either 
directly  as  part  of  the  British  force  sent  to  Kuwait,  or  indirectly  to  replace 
that  section  of  the  Strategic  Reserve  normally  stationed  in  Kenya,  itself 
employed  in  the  Kuwait  operations.  A  week  later  the  lesson  was  again 
rubbed  in  via  the  press  with  the  comment  that  the  British  government 
‘has  no  intention  of  calling  up  men  simply  to  show  willingness  as  an  ally’.5 

The  general  effect  produced  was  one  of  toothless  truculence,  one  not 
improved  by  the  consistent  emphasis  laid  by  the  British  press  on  the  need 
to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  over  the  Berlin  crisis.  The  British 
Embassy  in  Washington  was  obliged  almost  at  once  to  hold  a  press  con¬ 
ference  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd’s  proposals  applied  not  to 
the  immediate  but  to  the  long-term  situation,  that  they  had  no  bearing  on 
the  current  crisis  and  did  not  imply  a  British  decision  drastically  to  reduce 

1  Financial  Times,  26  July  1961. 

2  See  below,  p.  240. 

3  Times,  24  July  1961. 

4  See  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  25  July  1961,  and  the  remarkably  hectoring  tone  employed  by  the 
defence  correspondents  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  24  July  1961,  and  Times,  25  July  1961. 

5  Observer,  30  July  1961. 
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its  commitments  to  N.A.T.O.1  The  effect  on  Anglo-American  relations 
would  have  been  much  severer  had  British  support  not  been  essential 
to  President  Kennedy  in  his  dealings  with  French  intransigence  and 
German  anxieties  in  the  Berlin  crisis.  But  the  continued  attempts  of  the 
American  administration  to  secure  a  British  build-up  in  Europe  involved 
in  the  subsequent  visit  of  Mr.  Roswell  Gilpatrick,  Mr.  McNamara’s 
deputy,  in  October  not  only  provoked  a  fresh  outburst  of  ill-mannered 
comment  in  the  British  press  but  encountered  a  profounder  resistance  on 
doctrinal  grounds  to  the  whole  new  school  of  American  strategic  thought. 

In  part  this  was  the  product  of  an  increasing  British  conviction  that  the 
American  arms  industry  was  using  political  pressure  to  secure  the  lion’s 
share  of  N.A.T.O.  defence  contracts  especially  in  Germany,  and  that 
Britain’s  need  for  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  stationing  her 
troops  in  Germany  was  as  great  as  that  of  the  United  States.2  But  it  was 
much  more  a  product  of  a  general  European  conviction,  shared  by  both 
Britain  and  Germany,  that  the  new  American  doctrine  was  misconceived. 
Its  proponents  argued  that  the  weakness  of  the  alliance  in  conventional 
ground  forces  might  provoke  conventional  Soviet  aggression,  the  Soviet 
authorities  relying  on  their  own  nuclear  rocket  forces  to  prevent  the 
employment  of  the  nuclear  deterrent  by  the  United  States.  From  this  they 
deduced  that  a  build-up  of  N.A.T.O. ’s  conventional  forces  was  an 
essential  reinforcement  of  the  total  western  deterrent.  The  Europeans 
replied  that  the  American  doctrine  weakened  rather  than  strengthened  the 
total  western  deterrent  since  it  could  not  but  lead  the  Soviets  to  infer  that 
western  determination  to  use  the  nuclear  deterrent  was  less  than  absolute. 
Moreover  they  had  no  desire  to  fight  even  a  conventional  war  in  Europe. 
They  regarded  the  American  demand  that  they  should  increase  their 
ground  forces  and  defence  budgets  as  implying  ‘more  money  for  less 
security’.  The  French  authorities  indeed  went  one  stage  further,  regarding 
it  as  confirmation  of  their  view  that  the  American  nuclear  deterrent 
could  no  longer  be  relied  upon  and  that  a  French-controlled  European 
deterrent  was  therefore  necessary.3 

The  combination  of  doctrine  and  financial  exigency  led  the  Biitish 
defence  authorities  to  prefer  to  develop  their  own  strategic  reserves  on 
British  soil  where  they  could  be  used  quickly  and  speedily  to  reinforce  the 
British  troops  in  Germany  if  needs  be,  while  at  the  same  time  increasing 
the  general  mobility  of  their  forces  so  as  to  enable  them  to  react  to  Kuwait- 
style  threats  elsewhere.  The  Service  Ministries  and  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  were  in  fact  at  this  period  considering  the  first  drafts  of  the  1962 


1  Guardian ,  28  July  1961. 

2  Daily  Telegraph,  Daily  Express,  26  October  1961,  Financial  Times,  Daily  Telegraph,  N.7.  Times, 

283 <S teeTimes,  5  December  1961.  The  arguments  are  well  summarised  in  Bernard  R.  Brodie, 
‘Conventional  Capabilities  in  Europe’,  The  Reporter,  23  May  1963. 
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White  Paper  on  Defence,1  which  was  to  indicate  that  British  defence 
policy  had  moved  very  considerably  away  from  the  position  laid  down  in 
the  1957  White  Paper,  which  had  previously  governed  British  defence 
policy.  The  new  doctrine  was  to  emphasise  the  importance  of  strategic 
mobility  and  Britain’s  commitments  outside  Europe,  where  its  predecessor 
had  put  the  main  emphasis  on  the  development  of  the  nuclear  deterrent. 

The  effect  of  this  on  the  immediate  anxieties  of  the  United  States  can 
well  be  imagined.  Mr.  Gilpatrick  was  reported  to  have  returned  to  the 
United  States  ‘dismayed  by  his  fruitless  attempts  to  convince  the  British 
government  of  the  importance  of  having  strong  non-nuclear  forces  in 
Europe’.  The  British  policy  of  increasing  their  home-based  strategic 
reserves  and  to  earmark  part  of  them  as  a  reinforcement  for  Germany  is 
said  to  have  struck  him  as  an  ‘ineffective  palliative’.2  The  alternative, 
however,  was  the  abandonment  of  British  commitments  in  the  Middle 
East,  Africa  and  the  Indian  ocean,  and  their  take-over  by  the  United 
States.  Faced  with  the  prospect  of  a  further  extension  of  America’s  political 
and  military  commitments  in  the  uncertain  and  unfamiliar  area  of 
ex-colonial  territories,  the  American  administration  accepted  the  basic 
British  position.  When  Mr.  McNamara  returned  to  London  for  new  talks 
just  before  the  meeting  of  the  N.A.T.O.  Council,  it  became  known  that 
the  American  authorities  had  accepted  the  British  position,  and  that  they 
would  not  want  the  sacrifice  of  British  responsibilities  elsewhere  merely  to 
increase  the  number  of  British  troops  in  Germany.  The  only  remaining 
disagreements  were  on  the  questions  of  how  best  to  cover  the  gap  between 
the  actual  cost  of  maintaining  the  existing  British  forces  in  Germany  and 
the  figure  which  the  British  financial  authorities  felt  the  British  balance  of 
payments  would  permit.  Mr.  McNamara  apparently  succeeded  in  con¬ 
vincing  the  British  defence  authorities  at  least  for  the  moment  of  the  validity 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  ‘pause’.3 

This  agreement  marked  the  temporary  reconstruction  of  the  Anglo- 
American  partnership  on  all  issues  except  that  of  Katanga.  The  United 
States  administration  had  played  a  larger  part  in  this  reconstruction,  in 
accepting  the  British  position  on  defence  policy  without  too  much  recrimi¬ 
nation,  and  in  resisting  the  pressure  of  its  own  ‘hard-liners’  for  a  more  rigid 
posture  on  Berlin.  In  general  it  had  good  reason  for  this  display  of 
amenability,  tact  and  understanding  towards  Britain,  since  the  meetings 
of  the  N.A.T.O.  Council  were  to  show  that  their  policy  commanded  little 
support  from  either  Germany  or  France.  For  the  British  government, 

1  Cmnd.  1639  (1962).  Statement  on  Defence,  1962.  The  Next  Five  Tears. 

2  Observer,  29  October  1961. 

3  Times,  12  December  1961.  Mr.  McNamara  was  probably  assisted  in  this  task  by  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  Britain’s  senior  Army  Officer  in  a  N.A.T.O.  Command,  General  Stockwell,  who  was  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  Norstad  policy.  See  his  remarks  of  22  November  1961,  Times,  23  Novem¬ 
ber  1961. 
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however,  the  American  agreement,  however  welcome  in  terms  of  public 
oratory  as  the  ‘restoration  of  the  Anglo-American  partnership’,  represented 
at  best  the  removal  of  an  irritatingly  irrelevant  source  of  pressure.  Britain’s 
main  problems  lay  in  Europe,  in  her  financial  relations  with  Germany  and 
the  question  of  support  costs. 

These  had  been  investigated  by  a  two-man  commission  appointed  by 
the  N.A.T.O.  Council  in  July  as  a  result  of  the  British  approach.  The 
members  of  this  commission,  M.  Hartagsohn  of  the  Danish  National  Bank 
and  Professor  Wittereen  of  the  Netherlands,  had  reported  Britain’s  request 
to  be  entirely  justified.  The  cessation  of  German  support  cost  payments, 
the  rise  of  wages  and  price  levels  in  Germany,  and  the  revaluation  of  the 
mark  had,  so  they  reported,  resulted  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  troops  in 
Germany  more  than  doubling  since  1957.  Their  report  led  the  N.A.T.O. 
Council  on  30  October  to  issue  the  British  government  with  what  in 
N.A.T.O.  parlance  was  known  as  a  ‘certificate  of  need’.1  Armed  with  this 
the  British  authorities  then  approached  the  German  government. 

Their  experience  was  a  good  deal  less  than  happy.  The  British  delega¬ 
tion  which  engaged  in  talks  in  Bonn  from  27-30  November,  seem  to  have 
found  their  German  opposites  quite  unconvinced  by  the  commission’s 
report.  The  German  negotiators  were  said  to  have  asked  how  far  the 
British  problem  was  structural  and  to  have  read  the  British  a  quite 
gratuitous  lecture  on  the  need  to  revitalize  the  British  economy.  In  their 
view,  the  problem  was  a  multilateral  one,  and  best  to  be  solved  by  a 
German  contribution  to  a  common  N.A.T.O.  fund.  They  showed  them¬ 
selves  extremely  reluctant  to  consider  any  long-term  commitments.2  The 
talks  were  continued  at  the  N.A.T.O.  Council  meeting  at  Paris,  which 
Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd  attended  in  his  capacity  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
together  with  Mr.  Watkinson.  A  joint  Anglo-German  statement  issued 
after  these  talks  spoke  again  in  terms  of  German  purchases  of  arms  from 
Britain  at  an  annual  figure  of  about  £30  million,  but  the  lack  of  any  agree¬ 
ment  how  best  this  figure  might  be  attained  was  underlined  only  a  week 
later  when  a  British  Embassy  spokesman  in  Bonn  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  in  the  long  run  the  presence  of  British  troops  in  Germany  for  the 
purpose  of  fulfilling  Britain’s  obligations  to  N.A.T.O.  would  depend  on 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  financial  problems,3  and  the  German  authori¬ 
ties  protested  against  this  as  ‘blackmail’.4  The  issue  was  to  drag  on  well 
into  1962. 

The  major  disagreements  at  the  Paris  meeting  of  the  N.A.T.O.  Minis¬ 
terial  Council,  however,  arose  overBerlin  and  the  German  revival  of  pressure 

1  Ibid.,  31  October  1961;  N.T.  Times,  31  October  1961;  Financial  Times,  6  November  1961. 

2  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  27  November  1961 ;  Times,  28  November,  1,  4  December  1961 ; 
Daily  Telegraph,  4  December  1961. 

2  Times,  Daily  Telegraph,  20  December  1961. 

4  Daily  Express,  2 1  December  1961. 
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for  the  setting  up  of  a  nuclear  deterrent  force.  Throughout  the  summer’s 
crisis  there  had  been  a  basic  disagreement  over  policy  between  France  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Britain  and  the  United  States  on  the  other.  The  French 
view  had  been  that  the  crisis  over  Berlin  was  an  artificial  one  created  by 
the  Soviet  Union  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  alliance.  The  obvious 
policy  was  to  sit  still  and  wait  for  the  Soviets  to  come  out  with  compromise 
proposals.  Any  expression  of  willingness  to  negotiate  on  the  western  side 
would  in  their  view  be  construed  as  weakness  and  would  only  lead  to  an 
increase  of  Soviet  pressure.  This  view,  they  regarded  as  having  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  outcome  of  the  Rusk-Gromyko-Kennedy  talks  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  they  were  inclined  to  regard  the  removal  of  the  Soviet  time  limit 
as  a  victory  for  their  policy,  though  only  on  a  very  minor  level. 

The  Anglo-American  pressure  to  agree  to  a  renewal  of  contacts  with 
Soviet  representatives  which  followed  during  the  ensuing  pause,  a  pause 
dictated  by  the  prolonged  cabinet  crisis  in  West  Germany,  was  greatly 
resented  in  France;  and  the  whole  course  of  American  policy  during  the 
crisis  only  confirmed  General  de  Gaulle  in  his  views  as  to  the  importance 
of  preserving  French  independence  of  action  in  both  the  political  and  the 
nuclear  sphere.  This  emerged  very  strongly  in  an  extraordinarily  violent 
passage  of  his  speech  at  Strasbourg,  on  23  November  1961. 1 

Car,  au  milieu  d’un  univers  oil  tout  est  en  jeu,  voici  la  France  de  nouveau 
menacee  dans  son  corps  et  dans  son  ame.  La  voici,  a  proximite  presque  im¬ 
mediate  d’un  bloc  totalitaire  ambitieux  de  dominer  et  brandissant  un  terrible 
armement.  La  voici,  tellement  essentielle  que,  si  elle  se  teint  ferme  et  droite, 
le  monde  fibre  peut  garder  son  espoir  et  sa  cohesion,  mais  si  par  malheur 
elle  vient  a  flechir,  e’en  est  fait  de  l’Europe,  et  bientot,  de  la  liberte  du  monde. 
En  aucun  temps,  la  France  n’eut  a  ce  point  le  droit  et  la  devoir  detre  elle- 
meme,  ni  tant  besoin  de  ses  soldats. 

To  this  claim  that  only  French  firmness  had  prevented  the  sacrifice  of 
Europe,  presumably  as  a  result  of  Anglo-American  willingness  to  negotiate 
over  Berlin,  there  followed  an  equally  striking  attack  on  the  idea  of  inte¬ 
gration  in  N.A.T.O. : 

II  est  vrai  que  les  sirenes  de  la  decadence  1’appellent  de-ci,  de-la,  a  renoncer 
a  etre  la  France,  s’irritent  meme  qu’elle  y  pretende  et  l’engagent  a  s’en  remettre 
aux  buts  et  a  la  protection  des  autres.  Ainsi  ferait-elle  l’economie,  non  point  de 
ces  hommes  et  de  son  argent,  ni,  le  cas  echeant,  de  ses  ruines  et  de  ses  sacri¬ 
fices,  mais  de  ses  responsabilites,  e’est-a-dire,  de  son  independance...  Certes, 
1’alliance  ‘atlantique’  est  absolument  necessaire.  Certes,  il  serait  bien  utile  que 
les  grandes  puissances  de  l’Occident  concertent  en  permanence  la  politique 
qu’elles  preparent  ensemble  Faction  de  leurs  forces  et,  eventuellement,  con- 
juguent  leurs  efforts  de  guerre.  Mais,  dans  ce  concert,  cette  preparation  et  cette 
conjugaison,  la  France  doit  garder  sa  volonte,  sa  figure  et  son  armee,  a  elle. 

1  La  Documentation  frangaise,  Articles  et  Documents,  9  December  1961. 
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It  was  thus  a  matter  of  certainty  that  Anglo-American  efforts  to  obtain 
French  co-operation,  whether  on  nuclear  matters  or  on  an  agreement 
to  a  reopening  of  conversations  between  the  American  Ambassador  in 
Moscow  and  the  Soviet  government  to  explore  further  the  Soviet  position 
in  Berlin,  were  foredoomed  to  failure.  The  efforts  had  nevertheless  to  be 
made.  President  Kennedy  sent  General  de  Gaulle  a  personal  message 
early  in  November,1  and  Mr.  Macmillan,  having  invited  the  General  to 
visit  Britain  for  the  weekend  of  23—24  November  as  a  return  to  the 
hospitality  he  had  enjoyed  at  the  General’s  hands  in  January  at  Ram- 
bouillet,  did  his  best  to  persuade  the  French  President  that  the  situation 
had  changed  in  Moscow.2  The  meeting  was  accompanied  by  a  barrage 
of  hints  in  the  British  press  that  the  General  was  showing  signs  of  amena¬ 
bility,3  but  these  soon  proved  to  be  wishful  thinking4. 

The  French  position  was  defined  with  his  usual  clarity  by  the  French 
Foreign  Minister,  M.  Couve  de  Murville,  in  the  French  Senate  immedi¬ 
ately  before  the  Paris  meeting.5  It  was,  he  pointed  out,  a  paradox  to  talk 
of  negotiation  with  the  Soviets, 

car,  enfin,  cesont  les  Russes  qui  ont  poses  la  question  d’un  changement  de  status 
quo...  II  s’agirait  pour  nous  de  leur  demander  de  discuter  des  conditions  qu’ils 
mettraient  a  notre  maintien  a  Berlin,  c’est-a-dire  de  discuter  des  concessions 
que  nous  aurions  a  leur  faire  pour  qu’ils  acceptent,  dans  une  certaine  mesure 
et  peut-etre  pour  un  certain  temps  seulement,  que  nos  garnisons  puissent  rester 
et  qu’ainsi  la  liberte  de  Berlin-Ouest  demeure  plus  ou  moins  garantie... 

...  Je  repete  que  personne  aujourd’hui  ne  peut  dire  qu’un  accord  sur  un  tel 
sujet  serait  possible.  En  outre,  meme  si  des  previsions  optimistiques  apparai- 
saient  justifiees,  quelle  conviction  pourrions  nous  avoir  que  le  lendemain,  le 
mois  suivant,  l’annee  suivante,  tout  ne  recommencerait  pas?  En  effet,  ce  n’est 
plus.  Cela  n’a  sans  doute  jamais  ete.  Berlin  seule  qui  est  en  cause,  c’est  l’en- 
semble  de  l’Allemagne  et  par  consequent,  le  sort  de  l’Europe  elle-meme. 

This  was  followed,  on  the  day  before  the  N.A.T.O.  ministerial  council 
began  its  meetings,  by  an  uncompromising  statement  on  the  French 
attitude  to  N.A.T.O.  and  to  its  independent  deterrent,  delivered  by 
M.  Debre,  the  French  Prime  Minister,  before  the  French  Senate.6  The 
alliance,  he  said,  suffered  from  two  grave  defects,  firstly  that  it  was  ‘un 
pacte  regional  a  objectif  unique’,  being  confined  solely  to  ‘la  defense 
terrestre  de  l’Europe  occidentale  contre  une  eventuelle  offensive  ou 
invasion  sovietique’.  ‘Rien’,  he  continued,  ‘n’a  ete  fait  et  rien,  en  fin  de 
compte,  n’est  envisage  pour  la  defense  en  commun  ou  la  defense  solidaire 

1  JV.T.  Times,  7  November  1961. 

2  Ibid.,  24  November  1961. 

3  Ibid.,  26  November  1961;  Times,  27  November  1961. 

4  Ibid.,  29  November  1961. 

5  Documents,  1961,  pp.  120-5. 

6  Journal  des  Dibats,  Se'nat,  Seance  du  12  decern b re  1961,  pp.  2453-8. 
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dcs  positions  occidentalcs  ou  des  positions  europeennes  hors  d’Europe, 
rien  n’est  envisage  pour  diminuer  et  pour  repousser  les  dangers  outres 
que  la  menace  directe  de  EUnion  Sovietique.’  Its  second  defect  in  his 
eyes  was  that  it  was  ‘un  pacte  d’organisation  militaire,  sans  direction 
politique’.  This  had  the  result  that  ‘le  mecanisme  d’une  alliance  peut 
dependre,  au  moment  ou  il  doit  fonctionner  d’une  maniere  precise,  de  la 
decision  d’un  seul  des  partenaires  sans  que  les  autres  pu,  le  cas  echeant, 
faire  entendre  leur  voix  ou  etre  suffisement  consultes’.  France  had  obliga¬ 
tions  both  in  Europe  and  outside  it.  Inside  Europe  France  had  the  greatest 
military  responsibility.  ‘Sans  politique  militaire  de  la  France,  en  fait,  il 
n’y  a  pas  de  politique  militaire  de  l’Europe  continentale....’  Outside  she 
found  herself  faced  with  a  lack  of  understanding  both  from  her  European 
colleagues  and  from  the  United  States.  ‘Rappelez-vous  et  constatez 
encore  l’orientation  de  la  politique  americaine  qui,  a  travers  l’Organisa- 
tion  des  Nations  Unies,  va  defendre  Nasser,  ou,  en  ce  qui  concerne  pre- 
sentement  le  Congo  va  vers  une  politique  que  personne  ne  peut  comprendre, 
car  ses  objectifs  demeurent  obscurs  et  ses  moyens  contestables.’  Integration 
would  mean  ‘la  disparition  d’une  volonte,  d’une  possibility  de  volonte  pour 
suivre  tres  largement  une  politique  qui  serait  determinee  en  dehors  de 
nous  memes.’ 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  elements  in  these  statements  is  the 
development  of  an  appeal  to  European  chauvinism  towards  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  The  significance  lay  eventually  in  the  fact  that 
with  the  development  of  the  Common  Market  and  the  growth  of  the 
German  position  within  N.A.T.O.  it  only  needed  a  swing  in  German 
opinion  away  from  its  previous  orientation  towards  accepting  American 
leadership  under  the  watchword  of  ‘maximalism’  within  N.A.T.O.,  to 
bring  about  a  major  European  line-up  against  the  Anglo-Saxon  powers. 
It  was  thus  essential  for  the  American  government  not  to  lose  control  of 
their  relations  with  Western  Germany,  since  the  state  of  relations  between 
Germany  and  Britain  were  such  that  there  was  no  hope  of  keeping  open 
any  major  line  of  communication  between  London  and  Bonn. 

The  course  of  American  policy  on  the  Berlin  issues,  however,  was  to  make 
this  task  progressively  more  and  more  difficult  to  reconcile  with  their 
determination,  come  what  might,  to  hold  open  the  lines  of  communication 
with  Moscow.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the 
fidelity  of  the  German  government  to  the  American  connection  and  its 
confidence  in  the  policy  of  the  American  administration  began  to  fail. 
Had  it  not  been  that  the  United  States  could  provide  both  extra  ground 
troops  and  a  nuclear  deterrent  on  a  very  much  more  convincing  scale  than 
that  proffered  by  the  French,  and  that  the  United  States  held  the  key  to 
a  German  share  in  nuclear  armaments  through  N.A.T.O.,  the  German- 
French  entente  would  have  been  as  firm  as  a  rock.  But  basically  the 
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United  States  still  had  much  more  to  offer  than  had  France.  Certainly 
the  German  government  made  no  bones  about  its  desire  to  obtain  a  share 
in  the  control  of  the  nuclear  deterrent.  Temporarily  choked  off  in  April 
1961  with  the  argument  that  the  American  government  wished  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  at  least  while  they  were  negotiating  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  a  test-ban,  the  German  pressure  was  immediately 
resumed  once  the  onset  of  the  Berlin  crisis,  the  breakdown  of  the  Geneva 
conference,  and  the  resumption  of  Soviet  testing  seemed  to  have  removed 
these  objections.  The  solution  of  the  German  cabinet  crisis  on  6  November, 
followed  by  the  immediate  issue  of  an  invitation  to  visit  Washington, 
emboldened  Dr.  Adenauer  to  revive  German  demands  openly.  On  16 
November  he  announced  that  in  his  view  the  N.A.T.O.  authorities  should 
be  able  to  order  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  without  the  authorisation  of 
the  American  president,  and  that  he  proposed  to  discuss  this  with  President 
Kennedy.1  ‘We  must  arrange  within  N.A.T.O.  that  a  decision  can  be 
taken  to  use  atomic  weapons  even  before  the  President  is  heard  from’,2  he 
was  quoted  as  saying. 

In  this  he  was  unsuccessful.  President  Kennedy  apparently  chose  to 
interpret  the  doubts  he  had  expressed  as  to  the  24-hour  availability  of  the 
Command  structure  which  kept  the  President’s  control  over  the  American 
deterrent  forces,  as  genuinely  inspired  rather  than  as  a  move  in  the  German 
drive  to  obtain  a  share  in  nuclear  capability,  and  assured  Dr.  Adenauer  of 
the  reliability  of  American  arrangements.3  Herr  Strauss,  however,  returned 
to  the  charge  only  a  week  later.  Speaking  at  Georgetown  University  in 
Washington  he  made  one  of  the  clearest  statements  of  the  German 
‘maximalist’  position  on  N.A.T.O.4  The  aim  must  be,  he  said,  for  N.A.T.O. 
to  convert  itself  into  some  form  of  Atlantic  Union.  In  view  of  the  strategic 
revolution  created  by  the  introduction  of  long-range  rockets  with  nuclear 
warheads, 

it  is  no  longer  only  Europe  which  depends  on  America:  the  North  American 
nations  themselves  are  dependent  on  the  European  contribution  to  our  common 
defence.  In  the  past  America  provided  strategic  cover  for  the  entire  alliance. 
But  is  it  not  an  evident  fact  that  in  the  future  Europe  must  provide  cover  for 
America  as  America  must  provide  cover  for  Europe. 

Unfortunately  the  European  contribution  within  N.A.T.O.  is  not  as  great 
as  it  could  be  if  the  defence  effort  were  made  in  the  light  of  a  joint  N.A.T.O. 
strategy.  .  .  .  The  problem  is  that  the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  control 
over  these  weapons  is  becoming  the  symbol  and  even  the  characteristic  aspect 
for  the  decisive  criterion  of  sovereignty. 

There  was  a  need,  he  said,  for  the  development  of  competent  and  respon¬ 
sible  political  agencies  in  N.A.T.O.  ‘which  would  assume  certain  duties 

1  Times,  16  November  1961.  2  Guardian,  18  November  1961. 

3  N.T.  Times,  23  November  1961.  4  Guardian,  28  November  1961. 
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which  could  no  longer  be  dealt  with  at  the  level  of  national  authority.  .  . . 
The  road  lies  to  co-operation  and  co-ordination  to  confederation  and  from 
there  to  partial  federation.’ 

These  sentiments  were  an  unexceptionable  statement  of  the  long-term 
‘maximalist’  aims.  But  there  was  a  good  deal  of  alarm  over  his  more 
short-term  proposals.  Early  in  December,  he  proposed  to  solve  the 
question  of  political  control  of  a  N.A.T.O.  nuclear  force,  popularly 
referred  to  as  that  of ‘fifteen  fingers  on  the  trigger’,  by  proposing  that  these 
should  be  cut  down  to  two,  the  United  States  and  the  country  on  whose 
soil  the  nuclear  weapons  were  stationed — in  this  case  Western  Germany.1 
This  was  backed  by  a  violent  speech  delivered  to  the  West  European 
Union  Assembly  meeting  in  Paris  on  12  December  by  General  Speidel, 
then  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  N.A.T.O.  forces  in  Central  Europe,  in 
which  he  demanded  ‘continental’  ownership  of  nuclear  weapons  and  ‘two 
fingers  on  the  trigger’,  one  of  them  German.2  On  8  December,  Strauss 
confirmed  that  he  intended  to  present  such  a  scheme  to  the  N.A.T.O. 
Council.3 

It  is  possible  to  detect  behind  the  increasing  note  of  stridency  which  rang 
in  Herr  Strauss’  claims,  an  increasing  lack  of  confidence  in  the  American 
position  on  Berlin  and  West  Germany,  and  an  increasing  acceptance  of  the 
criticisms  of  that  position  voiced  by  the  French.  Dr.  Adenauer’s  govern¬ 
ment  had  been  considerably  alarmed  by  some  of  the  tendencies  they 
detected  in  the  reported  discussions  within  the  Kennedy  administration 
on  American  policy  in  Berlin.  They  had  been  particularly  alarmed  by 
reports  that  in  his  talks  with  Mr.  Gromyko,  Dean  Rusk  had  raised  the 
issue  of ‘European  security’  agreements,  a  phrase  that  carried  implications 
of  nuclear  if  not  conventional  disengagement  in  Central  Europe,  and 
by  concurrent  reports,  that  the  American  government  was  considering 
exacting  from  them  a  restatement  of  the  commitment  given  by  Dr.  Aden¬ 
auer  in  1954  that  West  Germany  would  never  wish  to  acquire  its  own 
nuclear  weapons.4  There  was  further  alarm  at  the  reports  of  American 
intentions  to  press  them  to  step  up  contacts  with  the  East  German  govern¬ 
ment,  or  to  withdraw  some  of  the  Federal  authorities  now  located  in 
Berlin.5 

Behind  these  last  anxieties  there  lay  a  genuine  difference  between  the 
Western  allies  and  the  German  government.  The  West  German  consti¬ 
tution  recognized  Berlin  as  a  province,  a  ‘land’  of  West  Germany.  But  the 
Western  allies  had  never  formally  recognized  or  approved  the  relevant 
clause  in  the  constitution,  and  as  a  result  federal  laws  only  applied  in 

1  Times,  5  December  1961.  2  O.F.N.S.,  13  December  1961. 

3  Times,  9  December  1961. 

4  See  below,  p.  265,  also  Joseph  Alsop  in  N.  T.  Herald  Tribune,  13  November  1961. 

5  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  feitung,  21  October  1961. 
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Berlin  if  the  allies  approved  them.  As  a  result,  West  Berliners  could  not 
be  conscripted  into  the  Bundeswehr,  nor  vote  in  the  Federal  elections  and 
though  their  representatives  attended  sessions  of  the  Bundestag  they  had 
no  voting  rights  there.  It  was  thus  possible  for  the  three  occupying  powers 
at  least  to  consider  Berlin  and  West  Germany  in  two  separate  categories 
and  thus  seem  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  Soviet  proposals  to  make  Berlin  a  free 
city  in  a  way  which  was  inconceivable  to  the  West  German  government.1 
Nor  was  it  possible  for  the  western  powers  to  regard  the  discussion  of 
increased  contacts  between  the  two  German  governments  with  quite  the 
same  shudder  of  horror  as  did  the  administration  in  Bonn.  It  was  reported, 
for  example,  that  President  Kennedy  found  difficulty  in  understanding 
why  West  Germany  should  fear  contacts  with  the  smaller  and  weaker 
East  Germany,  and  that  he  felt  that  the  Hallstein  doctrine  should  be 
revoked.2  These  indications  of  the  way  in  which  opinion  was  swinging 
within  the  Kennedy  administration  imposed  a  certain  caution  on  the 
German  government.  In  turn  the  Kennedy  administration,  attaching  as 
they  did  so  much  importance  to  keeping  diplomatic  contact  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  had  come  to  see  in  West  Germany  the  key  to  further  moves  for¬ 
ward.  Dr.  Adenauer,  it  was  felt,  was  the  one  person  capable  of  overcom¬ 
ing  French  resistance  to  the  idea  of  new  contacts  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
If  he  declared  himself  satisfied  there  it  was  hardly  for  de  Gaulle  to  object. 
The  stated  aims  of  each  country  were  thus  brought  very  much  closer  to 
each  other  by  virtue  of  the  reluctance  of  each  to  deviate  too  far  in  public 
from  what  it  believed  the  other  would  support.  Thus  Dr.  Adenauer 
stated  that  in  any  negotiations  with  the  Soviets,  the  aim  must  be  to  remove 
the  Wall,  to  guarantee  the  freedom  of  Berlin  and  to  maintain  undiminished 
its  ties  with  Western  Germany.  But  he  made  it  plain  that  these  were  aims 
not  conditions.3  He  came  reluctantly  to  accept  the  idea  of  negotiations, 
even  the  idea  of  increased  contacts  with  the  East  German  regime,  provid¬ 
ing  this  did  not  imply  recognition.4 

President  Kennedy  for  his  part  remained  convinced  of  the  need  to 
retain  the  freely  elected  government  of  West  Berlin  and  its  political  and 
economic  links  with  the  West.  He  made  it  clear  that  interruption  of 
Western  access  rights  would  be  resisted  by  force.  As  for  the  Wall  its 
dismantlement  could  only  be  a  long-term  aim.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
reduce  the  Western  garrison  in  Berlin.  He  did  not  want  to  agree  to  any 
surrender  of  Western  rights  to  any  United  Nations  agency  troops.  Nor 

1  See,  for  example,  the  proposals  of  the  former  British  minister  in  Berlin,  Mr.  Geoffry  McDer¬ 
mott,  which  were  to  receive  so  much  publicity  the  following  year.  G.  McDermott,  Berlin,  Success 
of  a  Mission?  (1963),  esp.  Chapter  12.  Mr.  McDermott  held  his  post  in  Berlin  during  the  1961 
crisis. 

2  Times,  16  November  1961. 

3  Guardian,  18  November  1961. 

4  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  feilung,  2 1  October  1961. 
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was  he  prepared  to  recognize  the  Oder-Neisse  line  prior  to  German  reuni¬ 
fication.  His  main  aim  was  to  secure  some  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  western  rights  in  Berlin.1 

There  was  thus,  at  least  in  appearance,  room  for  a  meeting  of  minds. 
This  was  aided  by  a  simple  change  in  the  relative  internal  strengths  of 
each  administration.  After  the  German  constitutional  crisis  and  after 
Herr  Kroll’s  devasting  indiscretion,2  Dr.  Adenauer’s  position  had  been 
diminished  in  authority  and  seemed  to  have  developed  in  flexibility. 
President  Kennedy,  on  the  other  hand,  had  effectively  surmounted  the 
effect  of  his  early  indecisions.  With  six  new  U.S.  divisions  in  process  of 
transference  to  Germany,  his  determination  needed  no  firmer  demonstra¬ 
tion.  His  aim  seemed  to  be  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  a  new 
status  for  West  Berlin  which  would  guarantee  the  status  quo  in  practice 
while  ending  the  formal  ‘occupation’.  In  return  he  hoped  to  remove  the 
Soviet  fears  of  a  revival  of  West  German  revanchisme  by  getting  Dr.  Adenauer 
to  renew  publicly  his  previous  declarations  that  the  Federal  Republic  had 
no  intention  of  acquiring  nuclear  weapons.3 

Faced  with  these  proposals  when  he  arrived  in  Washington  on  21 
November,  the  German  Chancellor  appears  to  have  made  some  very 
substantial  concessions.  The  usual  leakages  of  discussions  to  the  American 
press  (from  both  sides,  be  it  said— the  Germans  are  as  adept  at  this  kind 
of  press  relations  as  any  American  administration)  showed  him  agreeing 
with  reluctance  to  the  desirability  of  a  ‘new  configuration  to  the  status  quo 
by  a  new  agreement’.  This  configuration  included,  so  it  was  said,  recipro¬ 
cal  declarations  of  non-aggression  between  the  powers  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
and  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance;  a  unilateral  declaration  by  West 
Germany,  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  other  N.A.T.O.  powers  that  armed 
force  would  never  be  used  to  bring  about  change  in  the  Oder-Neisse  line; 
an  increase  in  contacts  at  an  unofficial  level  between  East  and  West 
Germany  by  means  of  three  inter-governmental  committees,  one  on 
economics,  one  on  cultural  co-operation  and  one  to  discuss  ways  of  holding 
all-German  elections.4 

These  American  contentions  seem,  however,  to  have  been  accepted  with 
reluctance.  The  new  German  Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Schroeder,  speaking 
on  23  November  at  the  National  Press  Club  in  Washington,  commented  on 
the  danger  of  renouncing  the  Allied  right  to  be  in  Berlin  by  virtue  of 
military  occupation  in  favour  of  a  new  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  he  said  would  be  a  ‘deterioration  in  the  western  position’.5  Dr. 
Adenauer  subsequently  denied  that  he  had  given  any  commitment  to 
increasing  contacts  with  East  Germany.6  It  was  even  denied  later  that 


1  Observer,  19  November  1961. 
3  Times,  21  November  1961. 

5  Guardian,  24  November  1961. 


2  See  below,  pp.  274-5. 
4  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune,  22  September  1961. 

6  Times,  25  November  1961. 
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there  had  been  any  agreement  to  deal  with  the  Berlin  question  in  isolation,1 
although  the  text  of  the  final  communique  made  such  contentions  very 
difficult  to  maintain.2 

In  return  the  U.S.  administration  pledged  itself  again  to  the  idea  of 
reunification  on  the  basis  of  all-German  elections.  It  assured  Adenauer 
that  discussions  of  ‘European  security’  would  not  involve  discussion  of 
disengagement.  It  agreed  to  the  strengthening  of  West  German  economic 
ties  with  West  Berlin.3  Most  important, ‘however,  was  Dr.  Adenauer’s 
reluctant  agreement  to  press  de  Gaulle  to  withdraw  his  objections  to 
further  western  investigation  of  the  Soviet  position  and  of  the  possibility 
of  negotiating  a  new  agreement  on  the  status  of  West  Berlin.  This  must 
have  been  a  peculiarly  bitter  pill  for  Dr.  Adenauer  if  it  was  coupled,  as 
reports  had  it  coupled,  with  an  American  intimation  that  West  Ger¬ 
many’s  links  with  West  Berlin  by  rail,  road  and  water  were  not  covered 
by  the  agreements  on  Allied  occupation  rights  and  would  have  to  be  re¬ 
negotiated  presumably  with  East  Germany  once  East  Germany  had 
signed  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Soviet  Union.4 

The  comparatively  successful  outcome  of  these  conversations  emboldened 
the  British  and  American  governments  to  steps  which  greatly  weakened  the 
chances  of  Dr.  Adenauer  living  up  to  his  part  of  the  deal.  Sir  David  Ormsby- 
Gore,  the  British  Ambassador  in  Washington,  speaking  also  at  the  National 
Press  Club  on  30  November,  made  it  clear  that  the  Rusk-Gromyko  talks  did 
seem  to  offer  chances  of  a  new  agreement.  ‘A  fundamental  basis  for  negotia¬ 
tion’,  he  said,  ‘now  existed.’5  The  Soviets,  he  continued,  seemed  prepared 
to  negotiate  on  a  comparatively  narrow  front  and  were  not  intending  to 
bring  in  such  questions  as  German  reunification  or  European  security. 

For  the  British  authorities  this  was  an  exceptionally  positive  statement, 
clearly  intended  to  force  the  pace  on  the  western  side.  For  those  Germans 
who  still  resisted,  as  did  Herr  Brandt  and  most  Berliners,  the  separation 
of  the  Berlin  problem  from  that  of  Germany,  it  represented  an  extremely 
difficult  pill  to  swallow.  But  it  had  followed  on  what  was  a  much  deeper 
shock  and  humiliation,  the  publication  of  an  interview  given  by  President 
Kennedy  to  Alexis  Adzhubei,  son-in-law  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  editor  of 
Izvestiya.  The  significance  of  this  interview  in  the  general  context  of  East- 
West  relations  was  considerable  enough.  President  Kennedy’s  comments 
on  Germany,  however,  were  greeted  with  especial  astonishment  and 
reflected  on  with  bitterness  and  resentment  by  their  German  readers. 

The  United  States  as  a  matter  of  national  policy  will  not  give  nuclear 
weapons  to  any  country  and  I  would  be  extremely  reluctant  to  see  Western 
Germany  acquire  a  nuclear  capacity  of  its  own.  .  .  . 

1  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  ZeitunS>  29  November  1961. 

*  Documents,  1961,  pp.  152-3-  3  N'Y'  Times>  23  November  1961. 

4  Ibid.,  2  December  1961.  5  Times,  1  Decembei  1961. 
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We  recognize  today  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  intend  to  permit  reunifica¬ 
tion  and  that  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  has  that  policy  Germany  will  not  be 
reunited.  .  .  . 

...  So  long  as  German  forces  are  integrated  into  N.A.T.O.  .  .  .  there  is 
security  for  all.  ...  If  this  situation  changed,  if  Germany  developed  a  nuclear 
capability  of  its  own,  if  it  developed  its  missiles,  or  a  strong  national  army  that 
threatened  war,  then  I  would  understand  your  concern  and  I  would  share  it.  .  .  . 
If  [the  present  situation]  .  .  .  changed  then  it  would  seem  to  me  appropriate  for 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  others  to  consider  the  situation  at 
that  time.  .  .  . 

On  the  positive  side,  the  President  also  threw  out  the  idea  of  international 
control  of  the  routes  of  access  to  Berlin,  a  demand  which  worried  all  his 
allies  alike. 

The  Izvestiya  interview  made  a  deep  and  dismal  impression  on  Dr. 
Adenauer  and  his  cabinet.  In  their  eyes  it  constituted  a  public  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  Germany  in  favour  of  the  joint  Soviet  opponent.  If  they  ever 
had  any  desires  to  see  negotiations  with  the  Soviets  open  these  could  not 
survive  the  discovery  that  to  the  President  of  their  American  ally,  they 
remained  almost  as  suspect  as  the  Soviet  Union.1  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  meeting  between  Dr.  Adenauer  and  General  de  Gaulle  on 
9  December  was  inevitably  inconclusive,2  the  more  so  as  both  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  British  contentions  about  the  Soviet  Union  seemed  to  be  openly 
disproved  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  a  speech  of  9  December,  in  which  he 
said  he  was  not  interested  in  negotiating  on  Berlin  alone.  He  wanted  to 
settle  the  whole  European  problem.3  This  was  followed  by  a  speech,  again 
at  the  National  Press  Club,  by  M.  Menshikov,  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in 
the  United  States,  to  the  effect  that  if  the  West  wanted  to  keep  their 
occupation  rights  in  West  Berlin,  their  talks  with  the  Soviets  were  doomed 
to  failure  before  they  began.4  To  crown  it  all,  on  the  day  before  the 
N.A.T.O.  Ministerial  Council  opened  their  session,  there  came  the  Soviet 
demand  that  General  Heusinger,  chairman  of  the  N.A.T.O.  Permanent 
Military  Committee  in  Washington,  should  be  delivered  to  them  to  stand 
trial  on  war  crimes  charges,5  connected  with  his  activities  in  preparing 
German  war  plans  in  1 940-1,  and  his  period  in  command  on  the  Russian 
front  in  1942. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  N.A.T.O.  powers  met  in  Paris  with  hardly  the 
shadow  let  alone  the  substance  of  any  agreement  between  them.  Between 
the  United  States  and  Britain  lay  again  the  shadow  of  Katanga.  Between 

1  Le  Monde,  9  December  1961;  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  26  December  1961. 

2  Times,  11  December  1961. 

3  Observer,  10  December  1961;  Soviet  News,  12  December  1961. 

4  N.T.  Times,  12  December  1961. 

5  Soviet  Note  to  the  United  States  Embassy  in  Berlin,  12  December  1961;  Soviet  News, 
13  December  1961. 
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the  United  States  and  France  lay  the  defeat  of  France’s  ambitions  for  a 
western  triumvirate.  Between  France  and  Britain  there  lay  the  British 
application  for  entry  into  the  Common  Market.  Between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  there  lay  the  continuing  United  States  refusal  to  take 
the  lead  on  the  formation  of  a  N.A.T.O.  nuclear  force.  Between  both 
Britain  and  the  United  States  and  Germany  lay  the  shadow  of  surrender 
over  Berlin,  and  the  Izvestiya  interview.  Between  France  and  Britain  on  the 
one  hand  and  Germany  there  lay  their  opposition  to  Germany’s  demands 
for  a  N.A.T.O.  nuclear  striking  force. 

The  minor  allies  had  their  problems  too.  Portugal  said  she  expected  an 
invasion  of  Goa  in  the  next  48  hours.  Norway  and  Canada  sided  against 
Britain  on  the  Katanga  issue.  Belgium  and  Holland  were  pushing  for  a 
‘maximalist’  programme.  M.  Spaak  had  come  to  see  himself  moreover  as 
a  mediator  between  the  western  powers  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  had 
returned  from  his  visit  to  Moscow  in  September1  convinced  of  the 
possibility  of  negotiations  on  the  Berlin  issue  with  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
devoted  part  of  his  speech  on  the  first  day  to  advocating  a  conference  on 
Berlin  with  the  Soviet  Union,  a  position  far  in  advance  of  that  taken  by 
the  British  and  American  representatives,  who  were  mainly  concerned  to 
defend  the  idea  of  negotiation  at  all.  Dean  Rusk  speaking  on  the  opening 
day,  13  December,  argued  that  to  offer  to  negotiate  was  not  ‘a  sign  of 
weakness’.  It  was  better  to  negotiate  ‘in  cold  blood’  than  in  the  midst  of  a 
crisis.  Lord  Home  for  Britain  continued  to  profess  to  see  signs  of  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  make  concessions  in  the  way  the  Soviet  attitude  was  developing. 
Dean  Rusk  dismissed  the  recent  speeches  of  Khrushchev  and  Menshikov 
as  mere  attempts  to  intimidate  members  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  on  the 
eve  of  the  Council’s  deliberations.  Most  of  the  other  members  of  the 
alliance  supported  the  maintenance  of  diplomatic  probing  of  the  Soviet 
position,  though  Herr  Schroeder’s  support  struck  observers  as  inspired  in 
part  at  least  by  the  hope  that  further  diplomatic  contacts  would  prove 
negotiation  to  be  impossible. 

Despite  a  majority  of  fourteen  to  one  against  them  the  French  remained 
adamantly  opposed.  M.  Couve  de  Murville  took  the  line  that  the  Soviet 
offensive  was  aimed  at  the  neutralisation  of  Germany  and  its  detachment 
together  with  the  Scandinavian  countries  from  N.A.T.O.  The  west  should 
strengthen  its  military  forces  and  confront  the  Soviet  threat  with  ‘firmness 
and  dignity’.  And  he  no  doubt  took  a  certain  pleasure  in  turning  the  tables 
on  the  United  States  who  found  themselves  confronted  with  an  eleven-to- 
three  majority  against  their  Katangan  policy.2 

When  discussions  turned  to  the  German  advocacy  of  a  nuclear  striking 

1  See  below,  p.  264. 

2  This  account  is  based  on  reports  in  Times,  N.T.  Times,  N.Y.  Herald  Tribwie,  14  December 
1961. 
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force  and  to  strategic  matters  generally,  Herr  Strauss  delivered  himself  of 
a  passionate  defence  of  the  idea  with  much  emphasis  on  the  danger  the 
medium-range  Soviet  missiles  represented  to  Germany.1  There  were  even 
reports  that  he  had  asked  for  national  control  of  nuclear  weapons. 
General  Speidel  in  private  supported  him,  repeating  the  plea  advanced  at 
the  W.E.U.  Conference  the  week  before  for  38  divisions,  and  the  right  to 
use  ‘my  deterrent’.  A  N.A.T.O.  deterrent  in  his  view  should  be  controlled 
by  the  two  strongest  powers  in  N.A.T.O.,  the  United  States  and  Germany.2 
Under  this  pressure,  the  Council  agreed  to  remit  the  project  for  study  and 
report  to  its  next  meeting,  a  proposal  the  Germans  claimed  to  represent  an 
acceptance  of  their  proposals.3  This  was  undoubtedly  an  overstatement. 
The  French  and  British  representatives  were  extremely  hostile  to  the  idea. 
Not  only  would  it  render  superfluous  their  own  national  deterrents  but  it 
would  give  the  Soviets  new  material  to  add  to  their  denunciations  of 
Bonn’s  ‘militarist  and  revanchiste  projects’.4  It  was  acidly  commented  that 
at  a  time  when  Bonn’s  alleged  militarism  was  the  main  butt  of  Soviet 
propaganda,  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  Federal  Republic  to  take 
the  initiative  on  political  rather  than  military  matters.5 

The  main  weight  of  the  military  decisions  turned  on  the  United  States 
proposals  for  a  development  of  the  N.A.T.O.  ground  forces.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara  was  reported  to  have  delivered  himself  of  some  trenchant  criti¬ 
cisms  of  the  dilatoriness  and  weakness  of  the  European  defence  efforts,  a 
comment  echoed  by  Herr  Strauss.6  This  was  a  peculiar  comment  in  view 
of  Bonn’s  known  reluctance  to  increase  her  own  forces,  and  the  strong 
criticism  which  had  been  heard  in  Germany  of  the  idea  of  relying  on 
conventional  forces  alone.  Indeed  one  of  the  reasons  given  for  demanding 
a  N.A.T.O.  nuclear  force  was  said  to  be  the  need  to  ‘re-establish’  the 
nuclear  deterrent  in  Europe,  ‘which  is  weakened  by  American  discussions 
of  the  primacy  of  conventional  weapons.’7  Perhaps  the  two  had  been  linked 
in  his  mind  by  the  American  view  that  a  N.A.T.O.  nuclear  force  should 
only  be  discussed  after  N.A.T.O.  had  achieved  its  targets  in  conventional 
forces,8  an  echo  of  the  Kennedy  speech  at  Ottawa  in  May. 

The  brunt  of  this  criticism,  however,  was  naturally  borne  by  Britain. 
The  British  defence  authorities  might  have  convinced  Mr.  McNamara  of 
the  importance  of  Britain’s  extra-European  efforts,  but  the  European 
members  of  N.A.T.O.  simply  felt  that  Britain  was  sacrificing  European 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  feitung,  16  December  1961. 

2  Observer,  17  December  1961. 

3  Guardian,  21  December  1961. 

4  Le  Monde,  16  December  1961. 

5  Christian  Science  Monitor,  16  December  1961. 

6  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  feitung,  16  December  1961. 

7  Neue  furcher  feilung,  17  December  1961. 

8  Sunday  Telegraph,  17  December  1961. 
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security  to  the  shadow  of  independence  in  foreign  affairs  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  affluent  society  in  Britain.  Her  military  exercises  in 
Germany  with  their  emphasis  on  the  strategic  retreat  were  criticised  in 
N.A.T.O.  military  circles  as  reminiscent  of  mediaeval  Chinese  generalship. 
The  American  delegation  were  said  to  feel  that  Britain  was  losing  influence 
in  N.A.T.O.  as  a  result.1 

All  these  differences  came  into  the  open  at  the  final  session  of  the 
Council  on  15  December  to  consider  the  drafting  of  the  final  communique.2 
It  took  the  Council  nearly  three  hours  to  agree  on  the  text,  the  vital 
sections  of  which  ‘approved  the  resumption  of  diplomatic  contacts’  with 
the  Soviet  Union  ‘in  the  hope  that  these  contacts  might  serve  to  determine 
whether  a  basis  for  negotiation  could  be  found’.  Even  then  the  formula¬ 
tion  clearly  expressed  the  division  between  the  three  occupying  powers  and 
the  remainder  of  the  alliance.  The  American  delegation  were  said  to  have 
wilted  a  little  at  the  persistence,  determination  and  depth  of  French 
resistance  to  any  kind  of  dealings  whatever  with  the  Soviet  Union  over 
Berlin,  which  they  are  said  to  have  regarded  as  a  ‘deplorable  display  of 
weakness’.3  The  Germans  were  equally  depressed,  as  they  had  gathered 
from  the  Adenauer  visit  to  de  Gaulle  that  the  differences  between  France 
and  her  allies  would  not  be  so  great.4 

The  Bonn  government  had  in  fact  become  resigned  to  negotiations  on 
Berlin  alone,  even  though  they  still  hoped  that  they  would  prove  impos¬ 
sible.  Whereas  two  years  ago  an  isolation  of  the  Berlin  question  from  that 
of  Germany  proper  would  have  struck  them  as  impermissible  and  terribly 
dangerous,  they  were  now  inclined  even  to  see  the  limitation  of  negotiations 
to  Berlin  as  a  success.  Wider  negotiations  would  have  involved  issues  such 
as  ‘European  security’,  ‘disengagement’,  ‘nuclear  free  zones’  and  the  like, 
proposals  which  no  German  would  willingly  accept.  The  Soviet  position 
seemed  to  be  increasing  in  strength  all  the  time,  and  there  was  growing  a 
conviction  that  time  was  running  out  on  them  in  Berlin  and  that  there  was 
a  need  to  negotiate  quickly,  if  one  was  to  negotiate  at  all.  Their  confidence 
in  the  United  States  and  Britain  had  been  severely  shaken  during  the 
summer’s  crisis  by  the  confinement  of  Allied  interest  to  West  Berlin,  and 
the  distinction  drawn  by  Britain  and  the  United  States  between  western 
and  West  German  access  to  Berlin.5 

In  these  circumstances,  the  United  States  turned  almost  automatically 
back  to  Britain.  An  invitation  to  a  new  conference  had  been  issued  to 
Mr.  Macmillan  on  4  December,  before  the  N.A.T.O.  Council  met,  to 
discuss  the  whole  range  of  East-West  questions.6  Before  the  Council  met 
it  had  even  seemed  likely  that  Britain  and  the  United  States  would  agree 

•  Daily  Telegraph ,  16  December  1961.  2  Documents,  1961,  pp.  159-62. 

3  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune,  16  December  1961.  4  Neue  Zurcher  Z^tung,  17  December  1961. 

J  Ibid.,  17  December  1961.  6  Times,  N.T.  Times,  5  December  1961. 
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to  pushing  ahead  on  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  Berlin  even  without 
French  assent.1  There  was  also  the  question  of  nuclear  tests.2 

The  meeting  in  fact  took  place  on  the  island  of  Bermuda  on  21-22 
December  1961.  The  main  business  of  the  conference  was  to  prepare  for 
the  fresh  round  of  East-West  contacts  on  nuclear  tests,  Berlin,  disarmament 
etc.  in  the  new  year.  What  was  most  significant  about  the  Bermuda 
meeting  was  that  it  marked  the  virtual  abandonment  by  the  Kennedy 
administration  of  the  policy  of  ‘playing  no  favourites’  in  N.A.T.O.  The 
agreement  reached  to  go  ahead  with  Mr.  Llewellyn  Thompson’s  talks  with 
M.  Gromyko  was  reached  without  any  further  reference  to  the  council 
of  ambassadors  in  Washington  which  had  hitherto  been  the  main  co¬ 
ordinating  organ  of  western  policy  on  Germany.3 

Under  these  circumstances  the  division  between  the ‘continental’  and  the 
‘Anglo-Saxon’  powers  of  which  General  de  Gaulle  was  to  speak  in  sub¬ 
sequent  years  could  already  be  seen  to  be  forming,  and  the  anxieties 
expressed  over  the  outcome  of  the  N.A.T.O.  Ministerial  Council  seemed 
the  more  justified.  The  Kennedy  regime  had  not  succeeded  in  ending  the 
‘crisis  in  N.A.T.O.’  which  it  inherited,  and  had  reverted  to  the  Anglo- 
American  grouping  so  dear  to  sentimental  orators  at  Pilgrim  Club  dinners. 
De  Gaulle  by  contrast  had  the  Six,  and  it  was  noticed  with  foreboding  that 
his  New  Year  Message  failed  to  mention  N.A.T.O.  at  all,  and  spoke  of  the 
Six  without  mention  of  the  British  application  to  join.4 

(il)  BRITAIN,  E.F.T.A.  AND  THE  COMMON  MARKET 

During  the  latter  half  of  i960,  an  important  though  largely  unnoticed 
change  in  British  policy  towards  Europe  took  place.  The  change  was 
reflected  in  the  British  government  re-shuffle  of  July  which,  to  a  large 
extent,  had  the  effect  of  taking  responsibility  for  Britain’s  relations  with 
the  two  major  economic  groups  in  Europe  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  Treasury  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Foreign  Office 
instead.  Thus,  in  addition  to  acting  as  the  chief  Foreign  Office  spokesman 
in  the  House  of  Commons,5  Mr.  Edward  Heath — whose  post  of  Lord 
Privy  Seal  was  of  cabinet  rank — was  to  be  specially  concerned  with 
European  questions.  As  the  Economist  noted  in  December,  ‘the  transfer  of 
responsibility  to  a  department  more  concerned  with  the  political  risks  of 
staying  out  of  Europe  than  with  the  trading  risks  of  going  in  was  im¬ 
portant’6  and  its  significance  was  underlined  by  the  increasing  emphasis 

1  Times,  6  December  1961 ;  Le  Monde,  7  December  1961. 

2  See  below,  pp.  282-4. 

3  N.  T.  Times,  23  December  1961;  Observer,  24  December  1961. 

4  La  Documentation  frangaise,  Articles  et  Documents,  9  January  1962. 

5  The  new  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Home,  was  of  course  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

6  Economist,  31  December  i960,  p.  1363. 
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which  government  spokesmen  placed  upon  the  political,  as  opposed  to  the 
economic,  aspect  of  the  relations  between  the  E.F.T.A.  and  the  E.E.C. 
during  the  last  few  months  of  the  year.1 

There  were  two  main  reasons  for  this  increased  British  preoccupation 
with  ‘the  political  risks  of  staying  out  of  Europe’.  In  the  first  place,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  British  government  was  sincerely  concerned  at 
the  prospect  of  growing  disunity  within  the  western  alliance.  The  pro¬ 
tracted  wrangles  which  had  preceded  the  abortive  summit  conference  and 
the  disagreements  within  N.A.T.O.  over  military  policy  were  symptomatic 
of  an  already  existing  disunity2  and  it  was  felt  that  the  division  of  Europe 
into  two  economic  blocs  would  only  accentuate  it.  ‘The  consequence  of 
the  economic  division  of  western  Europe  are  only  just  beginning  to  make 
themselves  felt  in  the  political  field’,  Mr.  Macmillan  declared  in  a  speech 
delivered  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  on  7  April  1961. 
‘Yet  if  this  economic  division  persists,  the  political  rift  will  inevitably 
widen  and  deepen.  This  must,  sooner  or  later,  affect  our  military  co¬ 
herence  and  strength.  It  will  be  a  canker  gnawing  at  the  very  core  of 
the  western  alliance.’3  But  more  fundamental,  perhaps,  was  the  British 
government’s  growing  realisation  that  the  emergence  of  a  powerful, 
united  bloc  of  western  European  nations — in  the  shape  of  the  E.E.C. — 
could  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  Britain’s  position  as  a  world  power. 
Over  a  long  period,  Mr.  Heath  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  1 7  May 
1961,  ‘we  can  .  .  .  see  the  danger  which  faces  us  of  a  decline  in  political 
influence  in  the  world  at  large  and  in  our  Commonwealth’.4 

The  problem  was  becoming  all  the  more  acute  at  the  beginning  of  1961 
as  evidence  of  greater  cohesion  among  the  six  members  of  the  Common 
Market  mounted.  The  decisions  concerning  the  common  agricultural 
policy  which  had  been  taken  in  December  i960  marked  a  great  step  for¬ 
ward  in  the  triumph  of  the  ‘European  idea’  over  national  interests,5  and 
in  February  1961  a  Common  Market  summit  meeting  was  held  in  Paris 
to  discuss  increased  political  co-operation  within  the  E.E.C.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  in  the  summer  of  i960  the  French  government  had  put  for¬ 
ward  proposals  designed  to  further  what  President  de  Gaulle  termed  the 
regular  co-operation  of  the  states  of  western  Europe  ...  in  the  political, 
economic,  cultural  and  defence  fields’.6  These  proposals  aroused  con¬ 
siderable  opposition  from  some  members  of  the  Common  Market,  who  saw 

1  For  a  fuller  account  of  British  policy  during  the  last  half  of  i960,  see  Survey,  1959-1960,  pp. 

1-62.  2  For  an  account  of  these  disputes,  see  ibid.,  pp.  101-32. 

3  Commonwealth  Survey  (prepared  for  British  Information  Services,  by  the  Central  Office  of 
Information,  London),  25  April  1961,  p.  414.  For  extracts  from  this  speech  see  Documents,  1961, 
pp.  69-78. 

4  640,  H.C.  Deb.,  col.  1389.  For  extracts  from  this  speech  see  Documents,  1961,  pp.  169-78. 

5  For  a  description  of  these  decisions  and  an  account  of  the  negotiations  which  led  up  to  them, 
see  Survey,  1959-1960,  pp.  132-67. 

6  The  quotation  is  from  President  de  Gaulle’s  press  conference  ol  5  September  igbo. 
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in  them  both  an  attempt  to  undermine  the  supra-national  conception  of 
Europe  enshrined  in  the  Treaty  of  Rome  in  favour  of  the  looser  confederal 
Europe  des  patries  so  dear  to  the  French  president’s  heart,  and  as  a  potential 
threat  to  the  unity  of  N.A.T.O.  by  creating  a  separate  western  European 
defence  bloc  inside  it.  The  Common  Market  summit,  which  had  been 
postponed  from  5  December  i960  due  to  the  illness  of  the  West  German 
Chancellor,  Dr.  Adenauer,  had  originally  been  convened  to  iron  out  these 
differences  of  opinion.1 

By  February  1961,  the  atmosphere  was  much  more  conducive  to  agree¬ 
ment.  The  French  had  dropped  two  of  their  most  contentious  proposals: 
a  European  referendum  designed  to  put  the  seal  of  popular  approval  upon 
the  proposed  new  political  institutions,  and  the  establishment  of  an 
economic  ‘committee’  in  Paris  under  the  control  of  the  six  governments  as 
a  rival  to  the  supra-national  E.E.C.  Commission  in  Brussels.2  Moreover, 
President  de  Gaulle  managed  to  calm  the  fears  of  Dr.  Adenauer — who  at 
that  stage  was  still  very  much  concerned  with  the  need  to  preserve  cordial 
relations  with  the  United  States3 — regarding  the  relationship  between  the 
new  ‘political’  Europe  and  N.A.T.O.  At  private  meetings  in  Paris  on 

9  February,  just  prior  to  the  Common  Market  summit,  the  French  Presi¬ 
dent  was  reported  to  have  given  the  West  German  Chancellor  ‘clear 
assurances’  on  this  issue.4  These  were  said  to  entail  the  temporary  shelving 
of  the  French  plan  for  regular  meetings  of  the  E.E.C.’s  defence  ministers. 
With  this  problem  out  of  the  way,  the  two  statesmen  had  no  difficulty  in 
agreeing  upon  regular,  three-monthly  meetings  between  the  heads  of 
governments,  to  be  serviced  by  a  special  committee,  as  a  first  step  in  en¬ 
dowing  the  Common  Market  with  a  political  superstructure.5 

Following  these  developments,  it  is  almost  certain  that  complete  agree¬ 
ment  upon  political  co-operation  would  have  been  reached  in  Paris  on 

10  and  1 1  February,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Dutch.  Dr.  Luns,  the  Dutch 
foreign  minister,  was  perfectly  prepared  to  submit  the  French  proposals  to 
a  committee  of  experts,  but  he  refused  to  prejudge  the  outcome  of  the 
experts’  discussions  by  committing  his  government  to  regular  meetings  of 
heads  of  governments,  or  indeed  of  anyone  else.  He  explained  his  attitude 
by  pointing  out  that,  if  the  Common  Market  was  restricted  to  six  countries, 
it  was  because  only  six  had  been  prepared  to  pursue  the  aim  of  political 
integration.  If  they  were  now  proposing  to  abandon  the  aim  of  integration 
for  that  of  confederation,  there  was  no  reason  why  other  countries — and  in 
particular  Britain — should  not  be  invited  to  join  in  the  discussions.  All 
attempts  by  his  colleagues  from  the  other  five  Common  Market  countries 

1  For  an  account  of  the  French  proposals  and  reactions  to  them,  see  Survey,  iggg-rg6o,  pp.  158- 

Si.  2  Guardian,  9  February  1961 ;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  10  February  1961. 

2  See  above,  pp.  46—49.  4  Le  Monde,  11  February  1961. 

5  Times,  20  February  1961. 
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failed  to  modify  Dr.  Luns’  position,  and  the  Summit  meeting’s  final 
communique,  which  referred  the  whole  question  to  a  committee  of  experts 
prior  to  the  next  meeting  on  19  May,  was  a  monument  to  his  obstinacy.1 

If  there  was  in  fact  any  danger  of  the  development  of  E.E.C.  outstripping 
the  rate  at  which  waverers  or  doubters  within  the  British  government 
were  being  converted  to  the  idea  of  British  entry  into  the  Community  then 
the  British  government  as  a  whole  had  good  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the 
Dutch.  Mr.  Macmillan  had,  it  seems,  already  begun  to  take  soundings  of 
the  French  in  his  conversations  with  General  de  Gaulle  at  Rambouillet  on 
28-29  January,  now  British  government  spokesmen  felt  it  necessary  to  give 
some  public  indication  of  the  way  in  which  official  opinion  was  moving. 

In  answer  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  16  February, 
Mr.  Macmillan  stated  that  ‘if  we  were  to  receive  an  invitation  from  the 
six  governments  to  take  part  in  meetings  with  them  for  the  purpose  of 
political  consultation  we  should  certainly  be  disposed  to  accept  it’,2 * 4 
thereby  plainly  hinting  that  he  would  like  to  receive  one.  On  24  February, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Maudling,  followed  this  up  with 
a  speech  in  Cardiff  in  which  he  discussed  the  nature  of  the  ‘political 
commitment’  that  Britain  should  make  to  Europe.  He  did  not  agree,  he 
said,  with  those  people  who  maintained  that  this  commitment  must  be  to 
a  ‘full  political  federation’,  for  ‘this  is  a  concept  that  the  great  majority  of 
our  people  are  not  prepared  to  accept’.  Even  the  six  governments  of 
the  E.E.C.  did  not  seem  prepared  to  accept  it,  Mr.  Maudling  continued, 
although  ‘General  de  Gaulle’s  conception  of  a  Europe  of  individual 
nations,  bound  by  close  economic  and  political  ties  of  organised  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  states  that  “must  not  cease  to  be  themselves”  seems  to  me 
one  that  is  very  much  in  tune  with  our  thinking  in  Britain’. 3 

Apart  from  a  number  of  suggestions  that  political  discussions  between 
Britain  and  the  Common  Market  countries  should  be  carried  on  within 
the  framework  of  the  Western  European  Union,*  there  was  little  reaction 
on  the  part  of  the  Six  to  these  British  soundings.5  It  was,  in  fact,  clear 
that  little  progress  could  be  made  on  the  political  front  without  a  parallel 
advance  on  the  question  of  the  economic  relationship  between  Britain  and 

1  Le  Monde,  12,  13  February  1961.  See  also  the  report  of  Dr.  Luns’  broadcast  on  his  return  to 
Holland  in  ibid. ,15  February  1961.  For  the  text  of  the  communique,  see  Documents,  1961,  p.  162. 
‘Holland  has  made  its  protest,’  the  Economist  noted  on  18  February,  ‘and  Britain  ought  to  be 
grateful  that  it  has;  but,  the  protest  made,  the  Dutch  will  have  no  real  choice  but  to  fall  into  line 
when  the  heads  of  government  next  meet.  .  .  .  Dr.  Luns  has  won  Mr.  Macmillan  a  bieathing- 

space,  no  more.’ 

2  634,  H.C.  Deb.,  col.  1759. 

2  Guardian,  Daily  Telegraph,  25  February  1961.  .  J  ,,  .  ,  . 

4  xhe  W.E.U.  was  the  only  international  organisation  which  consisted  solely  ol  the  six 

Common  Market  countries  and  Britain.  . 

s  See,  for  example,  the  suggestion  by  the  West  German  foreign  minister,  Herr  von  Brentano, 

on  20  February  ( Daily  Telegraph,  21  February  1961). 
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the  Common  Market.  The  British  government  had  realised  this  and 
another  aspect  of  its  changed  policy  towards  Europe  was  a  new  approach 
to  the  study  of  the  economic  issues  involved.  Instead  of  negotiating  within 
a  complicated  multilateral  framework — like  the  O.E.E.C.’s  ‘Committee  of 
2 1  ’ — the  British  government  had  begun  a  series  of  bilateral  talks  at  expert 
level  with  the  major  Common  Market  countries  which  were  designed 
to  explore  the  technical  problems  of  an  economic  arrangement  between 
Britain  and  the  E.E.C.  The  essential  difference  between  these  talks  and 
earlier  attempts  to  find  a  solution  was,  as  Mr.  Heath  explained  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  17  May,  that  the  latter  ‘by  their  very  nature 
excluded  the  sort  of  problems  which  we  have  been  closely  examining  with 
great  energy  over  the  past  few  months.  The  free  trade  area  solution 
excluded  by  its  nature  anything  to  do  with  agriculture  and  Common¬ 
wealth  trade,  and  institutional  problems.  Therefore,  it  is  only  since  we 
made  the  new  approach  . .  .  that  this  work  has  been  done.’1  Talks  between 
British  and  West  German  officials  in  November  i960  were  followed  by 
talks  between  British  and  Italian  officials  early  in  February  1961.  Of  the 
major  Common  Market  countries,  only  France  had  not  so  far  participated 
in  bilateral  discussions  with  Britain.  Then,  in  the  middle  of  February,  it 
was  announced  that  a  French  delegation  would  be  coming  to  London  at 
the  end  of  the  month.2 

There  is  no  need  to  emphasise  the  importance  of  this  Anglo-French 
meeting,  the  first  of  its  kind  since  the  breakdown  of  the  original  free  trade 
area  negotiations  at  the  end  of  1 958.3  The  Economist's  analysis  that  ‘the 
keys  to  the  problem  [of  Britain’s  relationship  with  Europe]  are  in  London 
and  Paris’  was  undoubtedly  correct.  For  if  ‘the  British  have  to  make  up 
their  minds  whether  they  want  to  be  inside  the  new  Europe  or  not,’  the 
paper  continued,  ‘the  French  have  somehow  to  be  induced  to  let  them  in’.4 
There  were  two  main  reasons  for  French  reluctance  to  ‘let  the  British  in’. 
The  first  was  dislike  of  the  British  government’s  apparent  desire  to  secure 
special  terms  in  any  arrangement  with  the  E.E.C.  The  French  had  signed 
the  Treaty  of  Rome  and  had  made  considerable  sacrifices  in  1958  to  avoid 
wrecking  the  Common  Market  timetable.5  If  the  British  were  sincere  in 
their  wish  to  come  to  terms  with  Europe,  the  French  argument  ran,  they 
too  should  be  prepared  to  accept  the  Treaty  of  Rome  as  it  stood  and  stop 
insisting  that  the  special  problems  of  the  Commonwealth,  E.F.T.A.  and 
British  agriculture  required  substantial  amendments  to  it.  One  cannot 
help  feeling,  however,  that  this  Gallic  logic  masked  a  more  fundamental 

1  640,  H.C.  Deb.,  col.  1391.  Documents,  ig6i,  op.  cit. 

2  Daily  Telegraph,  13  February  1961.  The  meeting  had  apparently  been  agreed  upon  during 
the  course  of  Mr.  Macmillan’s  highly  confidential  talks  with  President  de  Gaulle  at  Rambouillet 
over  the  weekend  of  28-29  January. 

3  For  an  account  of  these  negotiations,  see  Survey,  igg6~igg8,  pp.  476-87. 

4  Economist,  4  February  i96i,p.  434.  5  See  Survey,  igg6-igg8,  p.  489. 
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reason  for  wishing  to  exclude  Britain  from  the  new  Europe.  France, 
President  de  Gaulle  told  the  French  people  in  his  1961  New  Year  message, 
must  ‘help  to  build  Europe  which,  by  organizing  its  nations  into  a  con¬ 
federation,  can  and  must  be,  for  the  good  of  all  mankind,  the  greatest 
political,  economic,  military  and  cultural  power  that  has  ever  existed’.1 
Although  for  obvious  reasons  it  was  never  openly  stated,  the  assumption 
which  underlay  this  and  similar  statements  by  the  French  President  was 
that  France  would  be  at  the  apex  of  this  European  confederation.  Britain 
was  too  clearly  a  potential  rival  for  European  leadership  to  be  accepted 
into  the  fold  with  equanimity  and  there  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that 
French  insistence  upon  the  need  to  preserve  the  Rome  Treaty  intact  was 
prompted  by  the  confident  belief  that  Britain  would  never  be  prepared  to 
accept  it.2 

It  certainly  seems  that,  before  the  meeting  with  the  French,  the  British 
government  still  thought  it  could  negotiate  an  agreement  with  the  Six 
which  would  not  actually  involve  British  membership  of  the  E.E.C.  This 
belief  was  strengthened  by  evidence  of  support  for  a  solution  along  these 
lines  from  the  West  German  Economics  ministry.  The  minister  and  Vice- 
Chancellor,  Professor  Erhard,  had  always  shown  a  predilection  for  the 
wider,  free  trade  area  approach  to  European  trade  as  opposed  to  the  more 
narrow  customs-union  approach  of  the  Six  and,  in  an  article  in  the 
economic  review  Handelsblatt  at  the  end  of  i960,  he  had  been  sharply 
critical  of  the  Common  Market’s  decision  to  take  the  first  step  towards 
the  establishment  of  its  common  external  tariff  on  1  January  1961.  The 
German  public,  he  wrote,  would  regard  it  as  an  ‘act  of  pure  folly’  if  West 
Germany  raised  its  tariffs  on  goods  from  third  countries  instead  of  reducing 
them.3  A  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  this  article,  there  were  reports 
in  the  press  of  a  new  plan,  prepared  by  Professor  Muller-Armack  of 
Professor  Erhard’s  ministry,  which  was  designed  to  effect  a  rapprochement 
between  the  Six  and  the  Seven.  In  essence,  the  plan  was  similar  to  the 
free  trade  area  proposals  of  1958,  except  that  it  provided  for  a  low  common 
external  tariff  on  industrial  goods.  Agricultural  products  were  completely 
excluded.4 

1  Le  Monde,  3  January  1961. 

2  Thus,  Pierre  Drouin  wrote  in  Le  Monde,  29-30  January  1961,  that  ‘after  reflecting  on  the 
causes  of  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  undertaken  by  Mr.  Maudling,  it  seems  to  responsible 
persons  that  a  multilateral  association  or  a  union  of  the  Six  and  the  Seven  could  have  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  success  unless  the  Commonwealth  disintegrates  or  unless  the  European  Economic 
Community  (in  its  full  sense,  that  is  to  say  with  its  political  implications)  disappears.  France 
realises  full  well  that  Britain  does  not  want  to  abolish  the  Commonwealth  with  a  stroke  of  the 
pen  .  .  .  But,  by  the  same  token,  .  .  -  France  cannot  sacrifice  that  other  promising  enterprise 
.  .  .  namely,  the  European  Economic  Community.’ 

3  Quoted  in  Sunday  Times,  25  December  i960. 

4  a  fuller  account  of  the  Muller-Armack  plan  can  be  found  in  the  Financial  Times,  4  January 
1961:. 
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Unfortunately,  the  views  of  Professors  Erhard  and  Muller-Armack  were 
not  even  shared  by  the  rest  of  the  West  German  government,  let  alone  the 
other  members  of  the  Common  Market.  On  13  January,  it  was  announced 
in  Bonn  that  West  Germany  had  informed  France  through  diplomatic 
channels  that  it  intended  to  remain  faithful,  in  both  letter  and  spirit,  to  its 
European  undertakings,  particularly  those  enshrined  in  the  Rome  Treaty. 
This  was  nothing  less  than  a  direct  rebuke  to  both  Erhard  and  Muller- 
Armack  and  the  former  was,  in  the  reported  words  of  one  supporter, 
‘hopping  mad’  about  it.1  Any  hopes  that  the  British  government  was  still 
naive  enough  to  entertain  of  enlisting  West  German  support  for  a  modified 
free  trade  area  solution  to  the  problem  of  relations  between  the  Six  and  the 
Seven  were  finally  dashed  during  Dr.  Adenauer’s  visit  to  London  on  22 
and  23  February.  In  an  interview  with  the  Times  correspondent  before 
leaving  Bonn,  the  Chancellor  declared  that  ‘little  would  be  said  in  his 
talks  with  Mr.  Macmillan  .  .  .  about  the  relations  with  the  Common 
Market  and  the  Free  Trade  Area’  and  his  advice  to  the  British  Prime 
Minister  was  reported  to  have  been  that  the  only  solution  to  the  problem 
was  for  Britain  to  join  the  E.E.C.2 

When  Mr.  Heath  spoke  to  the  W.E.U.  Council  on  27  February,  there¬ 
fore,  the  proposals  which  he  put  forward  for  settling  the  European  trade 
dispute  and  which  had  already  been  aired  in  the  Anglo-German  and 
Anglo-Italian  talks,  had  been  overtaken  by  events.  Nevertheless,  they 
marked  a  significant  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  British  government’s 
attitude  towards  the  E.E.C.  and,  for  that  reason  alone,  are  worth  a  closer 
examination.  The  major  point  which  Mr.  Heath  made  on  the  economic 
side  was,  according  to  the  official  summary  of  his  speech,  that  ‘if  the  Six 
could  meet  their  Commonwealth  and  agricultural  difficulties,  the  United 
Kingdom  could  then  consider  a  system  based  on  a  common  or  harmonised 
tariff  on  raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods  imported  from  countries 
other  than  the  Seven  or  the  Commonwealth’.  This,  he  stressed,  was  ‘a 
fundamental  change  in  the  British  position’ — as,  indeed,  it  was — and  he 
went  on  to  envisage  ‘special  arrangements  for  tropical  and  agricultural 
products’,  mainly  in  order  ‘to  prevent  an  extension  of  the  division  of 
Europe  into  Africa’,  and  ‘discussions  between  the  Six  and  the  Common¬ 
wealth  countries  concerning  possible  reductions  in  the  tariff  preferences 
which  Britain  now  enjoyed  in  those  countries’.  But  even  more  important 
was  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Heath  subordinated  the  economic  to  the 
political  aspect  of  the  problem.  Indeed,  he  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that 
‘no  arrangements  would  be  satisfactory  to  his  government  which  did  not 
involve  a  political  as  well  as  an  economic  relationship  with  the  Six’.3 

1  Times,  14  January  1961;  N.T.  Times,  15  January  1961. 

2  Times,  22,  24  February  1961. 

3  Documents,  1961,  pp.  164-9. 
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On  the  same  day  that  Mr.  Heath  made  his  speech,  the  talks  between 
British  and  French  officials  opened  in  London.  At  their  close,  M.  Wormser, 
the  head  of  the  French  delegation,  condemned  the  new  British  approach 
as  utterly  inadequate.  The  French  objected  to  the  exclusion  of  agriculture 
from  the  proposals,  felt  that  the  offer  to  extend  Commonwealth  preferences 
did  not  go  far  enough  and  thought  that  the  position  of  E.F.T.A.  had  been 
left  too  vague.  Politically,  they  felt  that  Britain  was  still  trying  to  have  it 
both  ways:  to  obtain  as  many  of  the  advantages  of  association  with  the 
Six  as  possible  in  return  for  as  few  obligations.1  French  advice,  in  fact, 
remained  consistently  the  same,  as  the  foreign  minister,  M.  Couve  de 
Murville,  made  clear  in  a  speech  to  the  Consultative  Assembly  of  the  Council 
of  Europe  on  2  March.  ‘Our  colleagues  in  the  six  countries  and  we  our¬ 
selves’,  he  declared,  ‘have  always  said  that  the  Common  Market  was  and 
would  remain  open  for  any  other  European  country  to  join  if  they  wished.’ 
For  some,  he  said,  ‘we  still  believe  that  .  .  .  this  is  a  worthwhile  prospect 
and  probably  the  only  satisfactory  solution.  We  still  hope  that  there  will 
be  a  change  of  mind  in  certain  quarters  where  the  response  has  so  far 
invariably  been  negative.’  If  full  membership  were  unacceptable,  the 
French  were  prepared  to  consider  association,  but  in  a  clear  allusion  to 
Mr.  Heath’s  proposals,  M.  Couve  de  Murville  emphasised  that  ‘we  must, 
of  course,  stop  short  of  any  arrangement  which  would  allow  everyone  to 
benefit  from  increased  competition  in  certain  fields,  but  leave  exclusively 
to  the  European  Economic  Community  other  fields  which,  because  of  the 
very  organisation  of  that  Community,  are  an  essential  element  in  the 
general  balance’.2 

By  the  beginning  of  March,  therefore,  it  was  already  clear  that  there 
was  no  mutually  satisfactory  halfway  house  between  the  existing  situation 
and  British  membership  of  or  association  with  the  Common  Market  on  the 
basis  of  the  Rome  Treaty.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  view  of  the  new 
United  States’  administration  which  disappointed  the  hopes  of  those  in 
the  British  government  that  their  support  could  be  enlisted  to  find  some 
kind  of  compromise  solution  short  of  complete  entry  to  the  Community. 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  i  March  1961. 

2  Documents,  1961,  pp.  82-94. 

The  following  extract  from  an  interview  with  M.  Couve  de  Murville  by  the  magazine  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  makes  much  the  same  point: 

‘Question:  Is  the  Common  Market  open  for  British  membership  if  the  British  wish  to  join? 
Answer:  Certainly. 

Question:  Would  the  new  confederation  of  the  Six  also  be  open  for  British  participation? 
Answer:  We  have  always  said,  among  the  Six,  that  what  we  are  constructing  is  open  to  all 

the  other  European  countries  and,  in  the  first  place,  to  Britain. 

Question:  Under  what  conditions? 

Answer:  There  are  no  conditions. 

Question:  Would  the  British  have  to  accept  the  existing  treaty? 

Answer:  If  Britain  enters  the  Common  Market,  it  would  be  under  the  existing  principles’ 

(U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  6  March  1961,  p.  90). 
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It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  psychological  importance  of  this  American 
elimination  of  other  alternatives,  both  for  its  own  sake  and  in  relation  to 
British  invocation  of  their  ‘special  relationship’  with  the  United  States. 
This  is  no  place  to  explore  the  reality,  let  alone  the  myth,  of  the  ‘special 
relationship’,  but  when  it  is  recalled  that  on  2  November  i960  Lord  Home 
could  say  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  believed  that  ‘upon  the  Anglo- 
American  partnership  depend  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  future  of 
mankind’,1  the  force  of  the  argument  can  be  readily  appreciated.2 

The  attitude  of  the  new  American  government  not  only  fitted  in  with 
past  American  pre-occupation,  dating  back  to  the  era  of  the  Marshall 
Plan,  with  the  need  for  European  unity;  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  the 
development  of  American  policy  towards  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance,  as 
Vice-President  Lyndon  Johnson  explained  in  a  speech  which  he  made  in 
Paris  on  6  April.  ‘To  the  United  States’,  he  said,  ‘it  is  of  prime  importance 
to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  [N.A.T.O.]  coalition,  both  its  cohesion 
and  power  within  the  Atlantic  area  and  its  capacity  for  constructive 
action  outside  that  area.’  ‘Progress  towards  an  integrated  European 
community’,  he  went  on,  ‘will  help  to  enhance  that  capacity  and  thus 
to  strengthen  the  Atlantic  Community.  A  more  cohesive  and  powerful 
Europe  within  a  developing  Atlantic  Community  is  needed  to  undertake 
the  large  tasks  which  lie  ahead.  The  essentially  national  and  loosely  co¬ 
ordinated  efforts  of  the  past  will  no  longer  suffice.’3  It  followed  that  the 
United  States  was  no  less  dismayed  by  the  prospect  of  a  politico-economic 
division  in  Europe  than  the  British  government  professed  to  be.  But  even 
more  important  was  the  fact  that  the  United  States  had  consistently  been 
more  favourably  disposed  towards  the  E.E.C.  than  the  E.F.T.A.  There 
were  two  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  the  E.E.C.  was  obviously  much 
more  of  ‘an  integrated  European  community’ — to  use  Vice-President 
Johnson’s  words — than  the  more  loosely  articulated  E.F.T.A.  Secondly, 
all  six  members  of  the  E.E.C.  were  also  members  of  N.A.T.O.,  whereas 
three  of  the  members  of  E.F.T.A. — Sweden,  Switzerland  and  Austria — 
were  neutrals.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  E.F.T.A. 
would  become  an  instrument  of  free  world  policy  in  the  same  way  as  the 
E.E.C.  Indeed,  in  American  eyes,  the  former  was  an  obstacle  to  the  kind 
of  united  Europe  they  wished  to  see. 

The  Kennedy  administration  differed  in  fact  from  its  predecessor 
only  in  its  comparative  lack  of  reticence  about  what  it  wanted.  As  early 

1  226,  H.L.  Deb.,  col.  56. 

2  Use  of  this  argument  was  by  no  means  confined  to  Conservatives;  cf.  the  following  remarks 
by  the  Labour  Party’s  spokesman  on  foreign  affairs,  Mr.  Denis  Healey,  M.P.,  in  an  article  in  the 
Observer,  on  28  May  1961 :  ‘It  is  true  that  at  the  moment  President  Kennedy  is  pressing  Britain 
to  join  the  Six.  .  .  .  But  this  does  not  mean  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  Britain  or  even  for 
America  if  Whitehall  lost  its  direct  access  to  Washington.’ 

3  D.S.B.,  24  April  1961,  p.  581. 
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as  9  March,  Mr.  Averell  Harriman,  President  Kennedy’s  ambassador- 
at-large,  publicly  stated  that  his  government  would  like  to  see  Britain  in 
the  Common  Market.  Moreover,  he  made  it  clear  that  the  United  States 
wanted  nothing  less  than  a  full  commitment,  by  emphasising  that  nothing 
must  be  done  to  ‘reduce  the  intimacy  of  the  Common  Market’.1  This 
American  attitude  chimed  in  with  the  gradual  winning  of  the  upper  hand 
by  the  advocates  of  entry  into  the  Community  in  the  British  government. 
Thus  British  officials  broached  the  matter  of  British  entry  into  E.E.C.  to 
Mr.  George  Ball  when  he  visited  London  at  the  end  of  March  1961  for  a 
meeting  of  the  Development  Assistance  Group.2  And  when  Mr.  Mac¬ 
millan  gave  President  Kennedy  the  most  authoritative  of  indications  on 
the  development  of  British  policy,  during  his  visit  to  Washington  from 
4  to  9  April,  he  cannot  have  been  surprised  to  learn  the  American  view  that 
nothing  short  of  full  membership  of  the  Community  would  in  their  view 
suffice.3 

It  is  certainly  significant  that,  after  Mr.  Macmillan’s  return  from 
Washington,  British  government  spokesmen  began  talking  about  an 
important  change  in  American  policy  towards  European  unity.  The 
Prime  Minister  himself  set  the  ball  rolling  in  a  television  interview  on 
14  April.  ‘I  don’t  want  to  criticise  the  last  administration,’  he  said,  ‘but 
we’ve  always  had  a  feeling  that  the  Americans  were  rather  anxious  that 
we  shouldn’t  do  this’ — i.e.  move  towards  closer  unity  in  Europe — ‘on 
economic  grounds.  I  think  the  new  administration  would  accept  the 
degree  of  discrimination  that  would  result  on  a  wider  field,  against 
American  goods,  if  the  Eight  and  the  Six  got  together,  because  they  would 
feel  that  the  political  advantages  are  on  a  more  solid  base.  Their  European 
allies,  as  a  whole,  outweighed  any  discrimination.  That  is  a  reversal,  or 
change  of  mood.  .  .  .’4  In  fact,  there  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the 
Eisenhower  administration  ever  took  the  line  which  Mr.  Macmillan 
attributed  to  it,  and  the  argument  looks  suspiciously  like  one  thought  up 
to  justify  an  eventual  change  in  British  policy.  The  United  States  admini¬ 
stration  was,  however,  quite  willing  to  play  the  same  game  if  it  would  help 
to  advance  its  own  plans  and,  at  a  press  conference  in  Washington  on 
24  April,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Douglas  Dillon,  told  re¬ 
porters  that  the  United  States  was  ready  to  ‘pay  some  price  in  the  form 
of  added  trade  barriers  to  earn  the  political  dividend  of  a  more  united 

1  Financial  Times,  10  March  1961. 

2  James  Reston’s  despatch  in  N.Y.  Times,  12  April  1961. 

3  Times  9  May  1961.  See  also  James  Reston’s  despatch,  previously  mentioned.  The  hnal 
communique  of  the  Washington  meetings  merely  stated  that  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
‘recognised  both  the  urgency  and  the  importance  of  further  steps  toward  the  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  unity  of  Europe’  (D.S.B.,  24  April  1961,  p.  579)- 

4  The  quotation  is  from  p.  5  of  the  official  transcript  of  the  interview  issued  by  the  Prime 

Minister’s  office. 
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western  Europe’.  The  Guardian's  Washington  correspondent  described 
this  statement  as  marking  ‘a  significant  shift’  in  American  policy,  although 
the  fact  that  it  was  made  by  Mr.  Dillon — formerly  President  Eisenhower’s 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs — might  have  led  him  to 
reflect  upon  the  basic  continuity  of  United  States’  policy  towards  Europe.1 

In  spite  of  American  pressure,  it  was  by  no  means  certain  in  April  that 
the  British  government  would  eventually  decide  to  apply  for  full  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Common  Market.  It  was  subjected  to  conflicting  domestic 
pressures  from  all  sides,  and  the  Delphic  nature  of  its  pronouncements  on 
European  policy  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1961 — which 
exasperated  supporters  and  opponents  of  Britain’s  entry  into  Europe  alike 
— can  only  be  understood  in  the  light  of  these  pressures.  They  were 
evident  inside  the  cabinet  itself.  Mr.  Maudling,  for  example,  whose  name 
was  irrevocably  associated  with  the  abortive  free  trade  area  negotiations 
of  1958,  was  reported  to  be  opposed  to  a  closer  association  with  the 
Common  Market.2  Although  he  denied  this  suggestion,3  the  fact  that,  as 
late  as  May,  he  could  still  talk  of  seeking  ‘an  organisation  we  can  all 
belong  to  ...  a  system  capable  of  including  Great  Britain  and  the  Six  as 
well  as  the  other  countries  of  western  Europe’,4  shows  that  he  was  still 
thinking  along  essentially  free  trade  area  lines.  Other  members  of  the  cabi¬ 
net  who  were  said  to  be  ‘anti-European’  were  Lord  Hailsham,  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Council  and  a  senior  government  spokesman  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  Mr.  R.  A.  Butler,  the  Home  Secretary  and  deputy 
Prime  Minister.  Both  were  very  influential  figures  in  the  government,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  gauge  the  extent  to  which  they  exerted  pressure  upon 
their  colleagues.  Indeed,  Mr.  Butler’s  public  utterances  on  the  subject 
were  described  as  being  ‘so  sibylline  that  even  the  scepticism  is  misted 
over’.5  Apart  from  Mr.  Heath,  the  most  ‘European-minded’  members  of 
the  cabinet  were  believed  to  be  Mr.  Duncan  Sandys,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Commonwealth  Relations,  and  Mr.  Peter  Thorneycroft,  the 
Minister  of  Aviation.  Mr.  Sandys  had  been  very  active  in  the  European 
movement  in  the  late  1940’s,  while  Mr.  Thorneycroft,  when  out  of  office 
in  1959,  had  in  the  words  of  the  Economist  ‘pioneered  the  idea  of  a  new 
relationship  between  the  Commonwealth  and  Europe’.6 

1  Guardian,  26  April  1961. 

2  Daily  Telegraph,  29  April  1961. 

3  Referring  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  report  in  a  speech  in  his  constituency  on  the  same  day  that 
it  appeared,  Mr.  Maudling  said  that  ‘some  reports  .  .  .  even  describe  the  supposed  views  of 
individual  ministers.  But  flies  on  the  wall,  who  are  the  only  listeners  to  cabinet  discussions,  are 
often  very  unreliable  sources  of  information’  ( Observer ,  30  April  1961). 

4  In  an  interview  with  Paul  Winkler  in  the  Belgian  newspaper  Le  Soir,  7-8  May  1961. 

5  Observer,  21  May  1961. 

6  Economist,  24  June  1961,  p.  1348.  As  Minister  of  Aviation,  Mr.  Thorneycroft  was  responsible 
for  another  aspect  of  the  government’s  European  policy:  viz.  the  attempt  to  get  the  countries  of 
western  Europe  to  share  in  a  joint  space  programme  which  would  make  use  of  the  abandoned 
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This  division  of  opinion  within  the  cabinet  merely  reflected  a  much 
more  obvious  division  in  parliament.  Mr.  Macmillan  drew  attention  to  its 
most  significant  aspect  when,  on  13  June,  he  told  the  House  of  Commons: 
T  have  no  doubt  that  when  we  do  come  to  a  decision  it  will  divide  parties 
in  the  House.  It  will  be  one  of  the  gravest  decisions  Britain  has  taken.’1 
Right-wing  Conservatives,  who  could  not  stomach  the  suggestion  that 
Britain’s  influence  in  the  world  could  only  be  maintained  by  merging  with 
western  Europe,  and  left-wing  Socialists,  who  saw  the  Common  Market 
as  a  capitalist,  Catholic  and  anti-Communist  bloc,  joined  together  in  an 
unholy  alliance  to  oppose  British  membership  of  the  E.E.C.  But  it  was 
not  only  extremists  who  were  involved.  Many  Labour  and  Conservative 
moderates  were  as  uneasy  at  the  prospect  of  closer  British  ties  with  Europe 
as  others  among  their  friends  and  colleagues  were  enthusiastically  in 
favour  of  it.  Only  the  Liberal  party,  with  six  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  wholeheartedly  in  favour  of  ‘going  into  Europe’.  ‘One 
set  of  issues  is  creating  parallel  divisions  inside  both  the  major  parties,’ 
wrote  ‘A  Student  of  Politics’  in  the  Sunday  Times  on  18  June,  ‘and  there  has 
been  nothing  quite  like  it  since  our  modern  parliamentary  system  evolved.’ 

Outside  parliament,  the  position  was  similar,  except  that  a  far  greater 
number  of  people  seemed  unable  to  make  up  their  minds  at  all.  A  Gallup 
poll  taken  in  June,  for  example,  showed  that  46  per  cent  of  those  questioned 
were  in  favour  of  Britain  joining  the  Common  Market,  20  per  cent  were 
against  and  no  less  than  34  per  cent  did  not  know.2  Among  industrialists, 
Sir  William  McFadzean,  chairman  of  the  British  Export  Council  for 
Europe,  told  a  West  German  audience  in  May  that  British  industry  was 
‘very  much  in  favour’  of  Britain  joining  a  larger  European  Economic 
Community,3  but  a  statement  issued  by  the  Council  of  the  Federation  of 
British  Industries  in  mid-July  doubted  whether  the  time  was  opportune 
to  begin  formal  negotiations.4  Industry’s  real  views  were  probably  repre¬ 
sented  more  accurately  by  a  Sunday  Times  survey  of  130  firms,  which  showed 
that  nearly  three-quarters  of  them  ‘were  sitting  on  the  fence,  awaiting 
more  information’.5  The  trades  union  movement  was  so  divided  that  it 
gladly  accepted  the  advice  of  Mr.  Gaitskell,  the  Labour  party  leader,  to 
do  nothing  and  let  the  government  make  the  running.6  Into  the  vacuum 

British  Blue  Streak  missile.  After  consultations  with  the  French  government  in  October  i960  and 
the  West  German  government  in  January  1961,  a  15-nation  conference,  convened  by  Britain  and 
France,  was  held  in  Strasbourg  from  29  January  to  2  February.  The  purpose  of  the  conference 
was  to  discuss  Anglo-French  proposals  for  a  satellite-launcher  programme.  The  first  stage  of  the 
three-stage  launcher  was  to  be  Blue  Streak,  the  second  a  French  rocket,  and  the  third  stage  was  to 
be  developed  elsewhere  in  Europe.  For  further  details  of  these  negotiations,  see  ibid., 
14  January  1961,  p.  1 16,  and  634,  H.C.  Deb.,  cols.  28-33.  Their  importance,  in  organising  Anglo- 
French  co-operation  within  a  European  context,  is  obvious. 

1  642,  H.C.  Deb.,  col.  210.  2  Sunday  Telegraph,  25  June  1961. 

3  Times,  5  May  1961.  4  Guardian,  15  July  1961. 

3  Sunday  Times,  16  July  1961.  6  Guardian,  15  July  1961. 
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of  uncertainty  rushed  supporters  and  opponents  of  British  membership  of 
the  Common  Market  alike,  forming  pressure  groups,  issuing  statements 
and  flooding  the  correspondence  columns  of  the  Times  and  other  leading 
newspapers  with  their  letters.  Britain  was  indeed  in  the  throes  of  an 
‘agonising  reappraisal’. 

Apart  from  the  emotional  obstacles,  there  were  of  course  very  real 
problems  to  be  overcome  before  Britain  could  enter  the  Common  Market. 
The  three  most  notorious  problems — agriculture,  E.F.T.A.  and  the 
Commonwealth — were  first  enumerated  in  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd’s  last 
speech  as  Foreign  Secretary  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  25  July  i960.1 
The  essence  of  the  agricultural  problem  was  that,  whereas  both  Britain 
and  the  Common  Market  countries  supported  their  farmers,  the  systems 
used  were  very  different.  ‘Broadly  speaking,’  Mr.  Lloyd  explained  in  his 
speech,  ‘theirs  is  a  system  under  which  the  consumer  pays  the  cost  of  farm 
support  directly  through  the  price  of  food  in  the  shop.  Ours  is  a  system 
under  which  the  cost  of  farm  support  is  met  directly  by  the  Exchequer, 
and,  therefore,  by  the  taxpayer.  As  a  result,  we  have  much  lower  con¬ 
sumer  prices  in  general  than  the  Six.’2 

In  the  course  of  discussions  between  the  government  and  the  farmers’ 
representatives  during  the  last  six  months  of  i960,  both  parties  agreed 
‘that  the  British  system  of  agricultural  support  is  the  one  best  suited  to  the 
interests  of  this  country’.  The  latter  made  it  clear  that  ‘they  would  not 
favour  this  country’s  unconditional  entry  into  the  [European  Economic] 
Community’  and  that  ‘any  steps  leading  to  a  closer  integration  between 
the  European  Free  Trade  Association  and  the  European  Economic 
Community  must  ...  be  without  prejudice  to  the  government’s  ability  to 
maintain  the  objectives  and  procedures  of  the  Agriculture  Acts,  1947  and 
1957,  and  the  system  of  tariffs  for  the  non-Review  commodities,  and 
especially  horticulture’.3  This,  of  course,  was  tantamount  to  asking  for  the 
moon,  for  adherence  to  the  procedures  of  the  1947  and  1957  Agriculture 
Acts  meant  adherence  to  the  British  system  of  agricultural  support,  and, 
as  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  frankly  admitted  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  12  June  1961,  ‘we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  if  we  go  into  the  European 

1  627,  H.C.  Deb.,  cols.  1099-1109. 

2  The  actual  mechanism  of  the  two  support  systems  was  roughly  as  follows :  in  Britain,  most 
foodstuffs  were  allowed  to  enter  the  country  at  or  near  the  world  price  level.  The  British  farmer’s 
income  was  maintained  by  means  of  Exchequer  subsidies  which  made  up  the  difference  between 
the  world  price  level  and  a  ‘guaranteed  price’  for  each  product  worked  out  in  the  annual  Price 
Review  negotiations  between  the  government  and  representatives  of  the  farming  community.  In 
the  Common  Market  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  imported  foodstuffs  were  subjected  to  tariffs 
and/or  levies  which  brought  their  prices  up  to  the  domestic  level.  This  is,  of  course,  an  over¬ 
simplified  picture.  Some  products  in  Britain — the  ‘non  Review  commodities’ — were  protected 
by  tariffs.  For  full  details,  see  U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  Economic  Survey  of  Europe 
in  ig6o,  Geneva,  1961,  Chap.  III. 

3  Cmnd.  1249,  p.  11  (italics  added) . 
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Community  it  will  be  on  the  basis  of  moving  over  more  closely  to  their 
pattern  of  support  than  we  are  at  the  moment’.1 

Yet  as  late  as  20  July,  the  National  Farmers’  Union,  in  a  statement  on 
the  Common  Market,  was  insisting  upon  the  preservation  of  the  main 
structure  of  the  1947  and  1957  acts.  ‘Until  we  know  whether  there  is  any 
possibility  of  the  countries  of  the  Community  being  agreeable  to  what  we 
regard  as  this  sine  qua  non ,’  said  Mr.  Harold  Woolley,  the  Union’s  President, 
‘then,  of  course,  we  cannot  go  on.’2  If  the  N.F.U.’s  position  really  re¬ 
flected  the  state  of  mind  of  the  agricultural  community,  then  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  indeed  in  serious  trouble.  When  the  first  strong  indications  came 
that  it  was  seriously  considering  applying  for  membership  of  the  Common 
Market,  there  was  near  panic  among  Conservative  M.P.s  who  repre¬ 
sented  farming  constituencies.  It  was  suggested  that  as  many  as  eighty 
seats  could  be  lost  on  this  issue  in  an  election  and  Mr.  Heath  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  assure  backbenchers  that  the  farmers’  interests  would  most 
certainly  be  safeguarded  in  any  arrangement  with  the  E.E.C.3 

But,  in  fact,  it  was  by  no  means  certain  whether  the  N.F.U.  was  speak¬ 
ing  for  the  whole  of  the  agricultural  industry  in  this  instance.  It  was 
pointed  out,  for  example,  that  the  Common  Market  countries  had  farmers 
too — a  higher  proportion  than  in  Britain — and  that,  although  the  two 
systems  of  support  were  different  in  operation,  their  aim  was  the  same:  to 
secure  a  high  standard  of  living  for  the  farmer.  Moreover,  the  N.F.U. 
frequently  declared  that  the  British  farmer  was  as  efficient  as  the  next  man, 
so  what  exactly  did  he  have  to  fear  from  his  continental  rivals?  As  Mr. 
Godber,  the  Joint  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  put  it  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  18  May:  ‘It  is  very  difficult  to  explain  how 
Western  Germany,  with  its  high-cost  production,  can  accept  membership 
of  the  Six  in  the  agricultural  field  if  Britain  cannot.’4  It  was  the  Economist 
which  put  its  finger  on  the  real  weakness  of  the  N.F.U.’s  case  when  it 
wrote  that  ‘the  grander  figures  of  the  .  .  .  Union,  who  owe  their  place  in 
the  farming  community  to  their  skill  in  the  ritual  tussle  with  the  tax¬ 
payer’s  representatives  at  the  annual  price  review,  have  been  naturally 
reluctant  to  consider  any  other  framework  for  settling  the  farmers’  in¬ 
comes’.5  They  might  be  forced  to  take  a  back  seat. 

The  government  certainly  did  not  bind  itself  to  any  particular  pro¬ 
cedures — at  least,  in  the  long  run.  It  was  committed  by  an  election  pledge 
to  maintain  the  system  embodied  in  the  1947  an<^  1 95 7  Acts  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  existing  parliament,  but  after  that,  anything  could  happen.  In 
a  speech  on  6  May,  for  example,  Mr.  Butler  said  that  he  could  ‘see  that 
it  would  be  quite  possible  to  assist  our  agricultural  commodities  with  a 

1  642,  H.C.  Deb.,  col.  61.  2  Times,  21  July  i960. 

3  Guardian,  10  May  1961;  Daily  Telegraph,  11  May  1961. 

4  640,  H.C.  Deb.,  col.  1575.  5  Economist,  8  April  1961,  p.  106. 
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system  of  price  support  different  from  the  present  Exchequer  subsidy  paid 
by  the  taxpayer’1  and  Mr.  Macmillan  made  the  same  point  in  a  speech  on 
i  July.  ‘We  must  be  ready  for  flexibility  in  method’,  he  said.  ‘It  is  the 
end  that  matters,  a  healthy  agriculture.  The  means  can  change.’2  Indeed, 
there  was  at  least  one  good  reason  why  the  means  should  change.  Mr. 
Soames,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  drew  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  12  June  to  the  growing  problem  of  the  offloading  of  agricul¬ 
tural  surpluses  on  the  British  market,  which  he  pointed  out  was  ‘the  only 
large  free  market  for  foodstuffs  in  the  world’.  If  this  offloading  looked  like 
becoming  a  permanent  feature,  with  wide  ranges  of  foodstuffs  coming  on 
to  the  British  market  at  uneconomic  prices,  then,  said  Mr.  Soames,  ‘we 
will  have  seriously  to  consider  adapting  our  system  in  order  to  prevent  our 
objective  from  being  thwarted.  Otherwise,  we  will  find  our  farmers  con¬ 
stantly  at  the  mercy  of  imports  at  uneconomic  prices,  with  Exchequer 
payments  rising  to  unpredictable  heights.’3 

The  most  serious  disadvantage  of  changing  over  from  the  British  to  the 
Common  Market  system  of  agricultural  support  was  that  it  would  lead 
to  a  rise  in  food  prices.  The  N.F.U.  did  not  fail  to  make  the  most  of  this 
argument.  Speaking  at  the  Union’s  annual  conference  on  23  January, 
Mr.  Woolley  said  that  a  rise  in  food  prices  would  not  only  bear  heavily  on 
the  lower  and  fixed  income  sections  of  the  population,  but  would  also  lead 
to  a  rise  in  manufacturing  costs  as  wages  would  have  to  be  raised.4  Sup¬ 
porters  of  British  entry  into  the  Common  Market  produced  elaborate 
calculations  designed  to  show  that  such  fears  were  exaggerated.  Mr.  Colin 
Clark,  director  of  the  Oxford  University  Agricultural  Research  Institute, 
announced  in  May  that  British  entry  would  raise  the  retail  price  of  food 
by  an  average  of  only  15.  o \d.  per  head  per  week.  The  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living  would  be  a  mere  0-9  per  cent.5  In  a  pamphlet  published  a  few  days 
later,  the  research  organisation  Political  and  Economic  Planning  stated 
that  ‘a  gradual  rise  of  up  to  20  per  cent  in  the  price  paid  by  wholesalers 
and  importers  for  foodstuffs  would  .  .  .  result  in  a  rise  of  about  1 J  per  cent 
per  year  in  food  prices  or  about  ^  per  cent  per  year  in  the  cost  of  living 
index  over  a  period  of  six  years’ — the  transitional  period  envisaged  by  the 
E.E.C.  prior  to  the  full  implementation  of  its  common  agricultural 
policy.6  The  pamphlet  also  attempted  to  show  that  the  influence  of  food 
prices  upon  manufacturing  costs  had  been  exaggerated  and  that  higher 
social  benefits,  financed  out  of  the  money  saved  on  farm  subsidies,  could 
offset  any  harmful  effects  which  higher  food  prices  might  otherwise  have 
upon  the  poorer  sections  of  the  community. 


1  Daily  Telegraph,  8  May  1961.  2  Sunday  Times,  2  July  1961. 

3  642,  H.C.  Deb.,  cols.  57-58.  4  Daily  Telegraph,  24  January  1961. 

5  Times,  24  May  1961. 

6  P.E.P.,  Food  Prices  and  the  Common  Market,  London,  29  May  1961,  p.  17. 
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A  major  defect  in  all  these  calculations  was  that  they  were  based  upon 
existing  price  levels.  No  one  knew  what  prices  the  E.E.C.  would  even¬ 
tually  adopt  for  its  various  agricultural  products.  Indeed,  this  was  one  of 
the  thorniest  issues  in  Common  Market  politics.  But  even  this  uncertainty 
could  be  used  as  an  argument  to  justify  British  entry  into  the  Common 
Market  as  soon  as  possible,  before  the  price  levels  were  fixed.  As  Mr. 
Macmillan  pointed  out  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  25  April:  ‘There  are 
advantages  in  going  in  early  and  guiding  in  the  way  we  would  want.’1 
However  naive  this  statement  was  as  an  assessment  of  Britain’s  likely 
influence  in  the  counsels  of  the  E.E.C.,  it  illustrates  the  way  in  which  the 
government  could  readily  supply  an  agricultural  argument  in  favour  of 
Britain’s  joining  the  Common  Market  for  every  one  put  up  against  it.  It 
was,  perhaps,  Mr.  Soames  who  put  the  agricultural  problem  into  its 
correct  perspective — as  seen  from  the  stand-point  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment — when  he  told  the  House  of  Commons  on  12  June  that  ‘this  is  a 
matter  of  big  and  broad  political  and  economic  issues.  Whether  it  would 
be  right  for  this  country  to  join  the  Common  Market  will  not  be  decided 
merely  because  of  agriculture.’2 * 

E.F.T.A.  was  a  more  complex  problem.  If  the  British  government  did 
decide  to  apply  for  membership  of  the  E.E.C.,  it  would  somehow  have  to 
reconcile  this  with  the  commitments  it  had  entered  into  upon  signing  the 
Stockholm  Convention  in  i960  and  which  amounted  to  acceptance  of  free 
trade  in  industrial  products  between  the  seven  members  of  the  E.F.T.A. 
by  1 970. 3  At  the  beginning  of  1961,  E.F.T.A.  seemed  in  a  buoyant  and 
self-confident  mood.  At  the  Association’s  council  meeting  in  Geneva  from 
14  to  16  February,  it  was  decided  ( a )  to  advance  the  next  10  per  cent 
tariff  cut  on  trade  among  members  from  1  January  1962  to  1  July  1961 
and  (b)  to  communicate  to  the  Finnish  government  a  draft  agreement 
covering  Finland’s  association  with  E.F.T.A.4  Both  these  issues  had  been 
the  source  of  disagreements  within  the  Association  at  the  end  of  i960  and 

I  635,  H.C.  Deb.,  col.  235.  2  642,  H.C.  Deb.,  col.  63. 

3  for  the  negotiations  leading  up  to  the  formation  of  E.F.T.A.  and  the  contents  of  the  Stock¬ 

holm  Convention,  see  Survey,  1959-1960,  pp.  136-45-  Agriculture  was  not  completely  excluded 
from  E.F.T.A.  in  that  the  Danish  government  had  insisted  on  concluding  bilateral  agreements 
with  various  member  countries  of  the  Association  aimed  at  expanding  Denmark’s  agricultural 
exports  before  it  agreed  to  subscribe  to  the  Convention.  See  ibid.,  p.  140—2. 

4  Financial  Times,  15  February  1961 ;  Times,  16  February  1961.  The  tariff  cut  was  advanced  to 
keep  pace  with  the  reductions  inside  the  E.E.C.  The  agreement  with  Finland  was  signed  in 
Helsinki  on  27  March  (for  the  text,  see  Cmnd.  1547).  Under  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  Finland 
agreed  to  keep  to  the  overall  E.F.T.A.  timetable  of  eliminating  all  trade  barriers  by  1970,  but 
was  allowed  some  flexibility  for  certain  products  in  the  intermediate  stages.  Finland  was  also 
permitted  to  retain  its  special  trading  relationship  with  the  U.S.S.R.  by  maintaining  quantitative 
restrictions  upon  goods  which  it  normally  imported  from  the  latter.  Institutionally,  a  new  joint 
council  was  set  up,  which  consisted  of  the  existing  E.F.T.A.  council,  plus  the  Finnish  delegate. 
This  met  separately  from  the  E.F.T.A.  council  itself  and  thus  Finland  was  an  associate  and  not 
a  full  member  of  the  Association. 
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the  fact  that  they  were  resolved  in  February  1961  seemed  to  suggest  a 
growing  cohesion.1  The  Association’s  attitude  towards  negotiations  with 
the  Common  Market  was  self-assured.  While  it  desired,  in  the  words  of 
the  Geneva  communique,  ‘the  creation  of  a  single  European  market 
which  would  comprise  over  300  million  people’,  Mr.  Maudling,  who  was 
the  council’s  chairman,  made  it  clear  to  a  press  conference  on  16  February 
that  the  Association  expected  the  Common  Market  countries  to  take  the 
necessary  initiative.  ‘We  made  the  first  move  when  we  signed  the  [Stock¬ 
holm]  Convention  saying  that  we  would  start  new  negotiations  as  soon  as 
the  Six  were  ready’,  he  declared.  ‘They  must  make  the  second  move.’2 

But  this  self-assurance  was  more  apparent  than  real.  It  concealed  the 
fact  that  E.F.T.A.,  unlike  the  E.E.C.,  was  not  an  organisation  of  countries 
with  broadly  similar  aims  and  attitudes,  but  a  temporary  amalgam  of 
heterogeneous  elements.  There  was  an  imbalance  between  Britain,  a 
world  power  which  accounted  for  over  40  per  cent  of  the  population  and 
the  total  trade  of  E.F.T.A.,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Association. 
There  was  a  division  between  the  members  of  N.A.T.O.  (Britain,  Den¬ 
mark,  Norway  and  Portugal)  and  the  neutrals  (Sweden,  Switzerland  and 
Austria).  The  association  of  Finland,  a  neutral  with  close  ties  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  complicated  the  situation  still  further.  Portugal,  a  relatively 
backward  Latin  country,  had  little  in  common  with  its  northern  colleagues. 
Strong  British  leadership  might  have  provided  the  necessary  cement  to 
bind  E.F.T.A.  together,  but  when  the  British  government  began  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  a  closer  association  with  the  E.E.C.  after  the  failure  of 
the  Heath  proposal  at  the  end  of  February,  the  differences  between  the 
members  of  the  Association  became  starkly  apparent. 

Denmark,  was,  if  anything,  even  more  anxious  to  come  to  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Common  Market  than  Britain.  There  were  solid  economic 
reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  getting  on  for  60  per  cent  of  Danish 
exports  were  of  food  and  livestock  and,  as  we  have  seen,  E.F.T.A.  was 
primarily  concerned  with  freeing  trade  in  industrial  products.  The  Danes 
were  not  satisfied  with  this  position  and  felt  that  they  were  not  getting  the 
same  advantages  from  tariff  cuts  inside  the  Association  as  some  of  their 
fellow-members.  Mr.  Krag,  the  Danish  foreign  minister,  raised  this 
matter  at  the  Geneva  council  meeting  and  he  told  reporters  on  16  February 
that  Denmark  would  want  an  examination  of  the  possibilities  of  expanding 
trade  in  agricultural  and  fish  products  before  committing  itself  to  a  general 
change  in  the  E.F.T.A.  timetable.3  Secondly,  one  of  Denmark’s  most 
important  trading  partners  was  West  Germany,  a  member  of  the  E.E.C. 
The  latter  was,  in  fact,  Denmark’s  largest  single  customer  after  Britain 

1  For  an  account  of  these  differences,  see  Survey,  iggg~ig6o,  pp.  163-4. 

2  Guardian,  17  February  1961. 

3  Danish  Press  Summary ,  17  February  1961. 
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and  exported  more  to  Denmark  than  any  other  country.  Danish  exports 
to  West  Germany  consisted  mainly  of  agricultural  produce  and  they 
would  be  seriously  affected  by  the  common  agricultural  policy  which  the 
E.E.C.  Commission  had  proposed  should  be  adopted  by  the  Common 
Market  countries.  At  a  press  conference  in  West  Berlin  on  30  January, 
Mr.  Krag  had  warned  West  Germany  that  it  would  be  unrealistic  to 
believe  that  it  could  maintain  and  develop  its  industrial  exports  to 
Denmark  without  a  parallel  development  of  Danish  agricultural  exports 
to  West  Germany  and  that,  in  this  connection  Denmark  viewed  the  pro¬ 
posed  common  agricultural  policy  with  grave  misgivings.1 

It  was  not  really  surprising,  therefore,  that  when  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  began  to  indicate  that  it  might  be  prepared  to  apply  for  member¬ 
ship  of  the  E.E.C.,  after  Mr.  Macmillan’s  return  from  Washington  in 
April,  the  Danes  welcomed  the  news.  Indeed,  they  did  more  than  support 
what  seemed  to  be  the  new  British  policy;  they  actively  encouraged  it. 
‘We  want  to  push  Britain  from  behind’,  a  Danish  foreign  office  official 
told  a  British  reporter  in  June,  ‘so  that  we  can  jump  in  after  her.’2  Thus, 
in  a  speech  on  1  May,  Mr.  Krag  said  that,  if  Britain  decided  to  negotiate 
with  the  Six  on  the  basis  of  the  Rome  Treaty,  negotiations  about  Danish 
adherence  would  follow  automatically.3  He  made  the  same  point  in  a 
speech  in  London  on  1 1  May,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  discuss  European 
trade  problems  with  the  British  government.4  A  fortnight  later,  Mr.  Krag 
was  in  Bonn,  together  with  the  Danish  prime  minister  and  minister  of 
agriculture,  to  discuss  Denmark’s  trade  relations  with  West  Germany. 
During  their  talks  with  the  Germans,  the  Danish  representatives  empha¬ 
sised  their  misgivings  about  the  probable  effects  of  the  common  agricultural 
policy  upon  Dano-German  trade  and,  judging  by  the  terms  of  the  com¬ 
munique,  the  Germans  shared  their  concern.  The  Danes  also  repeated 
their  intention  to  apply  for  membership  of  the  Common  Market,  should 
Britain  decide  to  do  so,  and  both  sides  agreed  that  ‘economic  and  political 
co-operation  in  Europe  ought  to  be  extended  and  that  the  accession  of 
further  European  countries  to  the  Common  Market  should  be  welcomed 
in  the  interest  of  this  cause’.5 

The  strongest  opposition  within  E.F.T.A.  to  Denmark’s  willingness  to 
negotiate  with  the  Six  on  the  basis  of  the  Rome  Treaty  came  from  its 
Nordic  partner,  Sweden.  Observers  had  noticed  a  significant  change  in 
the  Swedish  attitude  towards  E.F.T.A.  at  the  beginning  of  1961.  Instead 
of  regarding  it  primarily  as  a  means  of  attaining  a  wider  European  settle¬ 
ment,  the  Swedish  government  now  seemed  to  envisage  it  as  a  permanent, 
autonomous,  economic  and  political  unit.  In  a  New  \  ear  s  message  to  the 


1  Ibid.,  31  January  1961. 

3  Danish  Press  Summary,  26  May  1961. 

5  Danish  Press  Summary;  Financial  Times,  26  May  1961. 


2  Observer,  18  June  1961. 
4  Times,  12  May  1961. 
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newspaper  Dagens  Nyheter,  the  Swedish  trade  minister,  Mr.  Lange,  said 
that  the  Association’s  main  priority  must  be  free  trade  within  E.F.T.A. 
An  understanding  with  the  Six  was  unlikely,  as  there  was  insufficient 
political  will  for  a  solution  among  the  latter.  In  the  long  run,  the  Six 
would  come  to  realise  that  the  Seven  must  continue  to  exist  ‘under  all 
circumstances’  and  that  a  solution  of  Europe’s  trade  problems  could  only 
be  found  if  both  blocs’  ‘individuality’  was  respected.1  Perhaps  it  was  the 
development  of  political  co-operation  within  the  Common  Market  which 
repelled  neutral  Sweden  in  the  same  way  as  it  attracted  Britain.  At  any 
rate,  Swedish  spokesmen  made  much  of  the  political  objections  to  Swedish 
membership  of  the  E.E.C.  and  Mr.  Lange’s  statement,  early  in  April,  that 
‘Sweden  is  not  in  a  position  to  join  an  organisation  with  clear  political 
objectives  and  commitments’  was  only  one  of  many  examples.2 

By  the  beginning  of  May,  however,  the  Swedes  were  also  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  face  up  to  the  consequences  of  the  evolution  of  British  policy. 
On  4  May,  the  foreign  affairs  committee  of  the  Swedish  parliament  dis¬ 
cussed  three  possible  solutions  to  the  Six-Seven  split.  The  first  was  for  all 
seven  members  of  E.F.T.A.  to  join  the  E.E.C.  The  second,  which  the 
Swedes  believed  Britain  preferred,  was  for  only  those  members  of  E.F.T.A. 
who  were  also  members  of  N.A.T.O.  to  join  the  E.E.C.  and  for  the  rest  to 
become  associated  under  special  arrangements.  The  third  solution  was  for 
some  kind  of  overall  association  between  the  E.E.C.  and  E.F.T.A.3  It 
was  this  third  possibility  which  seemed  to  hold  most  appeal  for  the  Swedish 
government  and,  at  meetings  of  the  Scandinavian  trade  ministers  in  Oslo 
on  15  May  and  of  the  E.F.T.A.  permanent  council  in  Geneva  on  16  and 
17  May,  it  put  forward  a  vague  plan  along  these  lines.  The  details  are 
unimportant,  but  what  was  significant  was  the  Swedes’  insistence  upon 
the  need  for  a  united  E.F.T.A.  front  in  any  negotiations  with  the  E.E.C. 
In  a  speech  in  the  Swedish  parliament  on  12  May,  Mr.  Lange  openly 
criticised  the  Danish  government,  declaring  that  unilateral  statements  of 
policy  by  particular  Scandinavian  countries  delayed  rather  than  advanced 
a  solution  of  the  problem.  He  also  disclosed  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  quite  possible  that  Britain  would  soon  announce  its  willingness  to 
join  the  Common  Market,  his  government  was  studying  the  Rome  Treaty 
to  determine  how  much  of  it  would  be  acceptable  to  Sweden.  British 
entry  into  the  Common  Market,  the  Swedes  believed,  would  in  itself  in¬ 
volve  substantial  changes  in  the  treaty,  which  might  make  things  easier 
for  Sweden.4  Lange’s  speech  displayed  a  realistic  assessment  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  and,  indeed,  the  Swedes  were  irritated  at  any  suggestion  that  their 

1  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  feitung ,  4  January  1961. 

2  Christian  Science  Monitor,  5  April  1961. 

3  Neue  Zunher  feitung,  6  May  1961. 

4  Relazioni  Internazionali,  27  May  1961,  p.  685;  Financial  Times,  15  May  1961. 
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neutrality  was  preventing  Britain  from  joining  the  Common  Market. 
‘Quite  apart  from  anything  else,’  Mr.  Andrew  Shonfield  pointed  out  in 
the  Observer,  ‘the  Swedes  are  fully  sophisticated  enough  to  understand  that 
Britain,  as  a  leading  member  of  the  western  military  alliance,  is  unlikely 
to  allow  her  policy  on  a  crucial  issue  like  this  to  be  guided  by  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  country  which  is  respectably  wedded  to  neutrality.’1 

Both  Austria  and  Switzerland — E.F.T.A.’s  other  neutrals— had  stronger 
economic  reasons  than  Sweden  for  wishing  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
Common  Market.  In  i960,  for  example,  50  per  cent  of  Austria’s  exports 
went  to  Common  Market  countries,  as  opposed  to  12  per  cent  to  E.F.T.A. 
countries.  56  per  cent  of  Austrian  imports  came  from  the  Common 
Market,  compared  with  only  12  per  cent  from  E.F.T.A.  The  Swiss  posi¬ 
tion  was  very  similar.  41  per  cent  of  Swiss  exports  went  to  the  Common 
Market,  compared  with  16  per  cent  to  E.F.T.A.  61  per  cent  of  Swiss 
imports  came  from  the  Common  Market  and  only  11  per  cent  from 
E.F.T.A.2  At  least  one  member  of  the  Austrian  government,  Dr.  Bock, 
the  minister  for  trade  and  reconstruction,  was  advocating  a  separate 
Austrian  ‘deal’  with  the  E.E.C.  throughout  the  first  half  of  1961.  ‘I  will 
in  no  way  break  with  E.F.T.A.,’  he  declared  as  early  as  27  January,  ‘but 
I  must  emphasise  that  it  is  impossible  for  Austria  to  wait  until  she  has  lost 
her  exports.’3  A  more  considered  Austrian  approach  to  the  problem  was 
made  by  the  foreign  minister,  Dr.  Kreisky,  at  a  press  conference  in 
Vienna  on  4  May.  When  asked  what  effect  a  politically  motivated  British 
move  towards  the  E.E.C.  would  have  upon  Austrian  neutrality,  he  replied 
that  he  was  in  favour  of  ‘graduated  European  integration’  ( abgestufte 
Integration  Europas ).  He  envisaged  a  hard  core  of  states  concerned  with 
close  political  co-operation  embedded  in  a  much  looser  organisation  of 
states  associated  to  suit  their  particular  circumstances.  In  this  way,  he 
believed,  the  neutrals  could  find  an  economic  solution  to  their  difficulties, 
without  accepting  political  ties.4  When  the  Swiss  government  came  to 
examine  the  problem,  it  seemed  to  favour  direct  association  with  the 
Common  Market  under  the  terms  of  article  238  of  the  Rome  Treaty. 
This,  at  any  rate,  was  the  clear  implication  of  M.  Max  Petitpierre’s  final 
speech  as  Swiss  foreign  minister  in  the  Nationalrat  on  30  June.5 

For  Portugal  and  Norway,  which  were  both  members  of  N.A.T.O.  as 
well  as  of  E.F.T.A.  the  problem  of  neutrality  did  not  arise.  Lord  Home, 
the  British  foreign  secretary,  paid  a  visit  to  Lisbon  from  25  to  29  May  and 

1  Observer,  14  May  1961. 

2  The  percentages  are  computed  from  figures  in  O.E.C.D.,  Foreign  Trade,  Series  B,  January- 
December  1961,  vol.  3,  pp.  34-35;  vo1-  4>  PP-  2~3- 

3  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  28  January  1961. 

4  Neue  furcher  Zedung,  5  May  1961. 

5  4 extensive  text  o f  hi .  Petitpierre’s  speech  is  printed  in  Relazioni  Intel  nazionali,  1  July  1981, 
pp.  846-7.  See  also  the  journal’s  comment,  ibid.,  p.  831. 
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it  was  reported  that  the  Portuguese  foreign  minister,  Dr.  Nogueira,  had 
told  him  that,  if  Britain  applied  to  join  the  Common  Market,  Portugal 
would  either  do  likewise  or  apply  for  association.1  Portugal’s  great  prob¬ 
lem  was,  of  course,  the  relative  backwardness  of  its  economy.  It  had 
obtained  a  number  of  special  conditions  within  the  looser  framework  of 
E.F.T.A.  and  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  the  more  closely  integrated 
E.E.C.  would  agree  to  similar  dispensations.  Norwegian  policy  followed 
a  very  cautious  line.  Like  the  other  members  of  E.F.T.A.,  it  gave  evidence 
of  adaptability  in  the  face  of  changing  British  policy.  In  a  debate  in  the 
Norwegian  parliament  on  i  May,  Mr.  Lange,  the  foreign  minister,  said 
that  Norway,  like  Britain,  had  always  reserved  its  attitude  towards  supra- 
nationalism.  Now  that  Britain  was  re-examining  its  position,  however,  Nor¬ 
way  must  be  prepared  to  do  the  same.2  This  did  not  necessarily  mean  that 
Norway  would  follow  a  British  lead  and  apply  for  full  membership  of  the 
Common  Market,  as  the  Danish  foreign  minister  suggested  it  would  do  in 
London  on  1 1  May.3  ‘Nothing  must  be  taken  for  granted  in  a  situation  such 
as  this’,  the  Norwegian  trade  minister,  Mr.  Skaug,  told  parliament  on  18 
May,  and  he  echoed  the  Swedish  plea  that  E.F.T.A.  should  negotiate  as 
a  group.4 

In  spite  of  the  complexities  of  the  E.F.T.A.  situation,  they  pale  into 
insignificance  compared  with  those  of  the  Commonwealth.  Mr.  Heath 
summed  up  the  position  admirably  when  he  told  the  House  of  Commons 
on  1 7  May  that  ‘for  all  of  us  it  is  perhaps  the  Commonwealth  which  most 
permeates  our  thoughts  on  this  problem.  Our  love  for  the  Common¬ 
wealth  is  deeply  bred  within  us  and  the  question  immediately  raises  itself: 
will  our  connection  with  the  Commonwealth  in  any  way  suffer  if  we  estab¬ 
lish  a  new  relationship  with  Europe?’5  There  were  some  who  would  have 
answered  his  question  in  the  affirmative,  whatever  arrangements  the 
British  government  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Common  Market 
countries  concerning  Commonwealth  trade,  but  this  was  not  the  view  of 
the  majority  of  Commonwealth  countries.  Broadly  speaking,  they  seemed 
prepared  to  accept  even  British  membership  of  the  E.E.C.,  provided  that 
there  were  satisfactory  arrangements  for  their  particular  trading  interests. 
In  the  event,  of  course,  there  were  to  be  sharp  disagreements  about  the 
definition  of  the  term  ‘satisfactory  arrangements’,  and  some  Common¬ 
wealth  countries  were  totally  unrealistic  in  their  expectations  on  this 
score;  but  it  is  important  to  emphasise  that  before  June,  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  prima  facie  objection  from  the  Commonwealth  on  political 
grounds  to  Britain  seeking  a  closer  association  with  the  Common  Market. 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  27  May  1961. 

2  Neue  lurcher  J^eitung,  4  May  1961. 

3  Times,  12  May  1961. 

4  Financial  Times,  19  May  1961. 

5  Documents,  1961,  pp.  169-78. 
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Ihe  Commonwealth  economic  problem  centred  upon  Commonwealth 
preference.  During  the  inter-war  years,  and  especially  after  the  Ottawa 
conference  of  1932,  the  British  government  had  instituted  a  system  of 
tariff  preferences  in  favour  of  goods  from  the  Empire  and  Commonwealth. 
Supporters  ol  British  entry  into  the  Common  Market  pointed  out  that  the 
value  of  these  preferences  had  declined  considerably  over  the  years,1  but 
they  failed  to  emphasise  ( a )  that,  if  Britain  entered  the  E.E.C.  on  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Rome,  these  preferences  would  not  only  be  termin¬ 
ated,  they  would  be  reversed:  i.e.  Britain  would  have  to  discriminate  in 
favour  of  European  goods  and  against  Commonwealth  products,  and 
(b)  that  some  Commonwealth  countries  were  more  heavily  dependent 
upon  their  preferential  position  than  others.  It  could  be  maintained,  for 
example,  that  Commonwealth  producers  of  raw  materials  and  tropical 
products  would  not  be  injured  by  British  membership  of  the  Common 
Market  as  the  E.E.C.  external  tariff  on  most  raw  materials  was  zero  any¬ 
way  and  because  countries  producing  tropical  products  could  be  associated 
with  the  Common  Market  in  the  same  way  as  France’s  former  African 
territories.2  But  these  arguments  did  not  apply  to  those  Commonwealth 
countries  which  exported  mainly  industrial  goods  and/or  temperate  food¬ 
stuffs.  The  problem  with  regard  to  temperate  foodstuffs  was  particularly 
acute.  The  common  agricultural  policy  proposed  by  the  E.E.C.  Com¬ 
mission  envisaged  a  system  of  variable  levies  on  most  temperate  foodstuffs 
imported  from  third  countries,  so  that  there  was  not  even  a  possibility  of 
low-cost  foreign  production  circumventing  tariff  protection.3  It  was 
small  wonder,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Holyoake,  the  prime  minister  of  New 
Zealand — a  country  which  sent  more  than  half  of  its  exports  (mostly  of 
temperate  foodstuffs)  to  Britain — could  write  in  The  Times  that  ‘the 


1  Thus,  the  P.E.P.  study,  Commonwealth  Preference  in  the  United  Kingdom,  London,  August  i960, 
showed  that  ‘Commonwealth  preference  has  declined  continuously  from  the  high  level  [of  10-12 
per  cent]  of  1937,  and  the  average  margin  of  preference  in  1957  was  between  4  and  5  per  cent.  . . . 
Less  than  half  the  total  of  imports  from  the  Commonwealth  enjoy  preference,  and  most  of  those 
which  do  receive  margins  of  not  more  than  10  per  cent’  (p.  9).  P.E.P.  explained  the  decline  in 
terms  of  changes  in  tariff  rates,  price  changes  altering  the  incidence  of  specific  duties  and  changes 
in  the  pattern  of  trade  (ibid.). 

2  For  the  association  of  the  African  territories  to  the  E.E.C.,  see  below,  pp.  392-6,  399-400. 

3  The  situation  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  means  of  a  hypothetical  example.  Under  the 
E.E.C.  Commission’s  proposals,  if  the  Common  Market  price  for  wheat  was,  say,  £22  a  ton  and 
country  A  (which  is  outside  the  Common  Market)  could  produce  it  at  £20  a  ton,  a  ton  of  wheat 
entering  the  Common  Market  from  country  A  would  be  subject  to  a  levy  of  £2  a  ton  to  bring  it 
up  to  the  Common  Market  price.  If  increased  efficiency  enabled  country  A  to  produce  its  wheat 
at  £18  a  ton,  it  would  merely  mean  that  its  exports  to  the  Common  Market  would  be  subject  to 
a  levy  of  £\  a  ton  to  bring  them  up  to  the  price  prevailing  in  the  Common  Market.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  a  fixed  ad  valorem  tariff  of  10  per  cent  on  wheat,  it  would  mean  that  when 
the  price  of  country  A’s  wheat  fell  to  £\Q  a  ton,  the  duty  would  be  only  £1.  16.  o.  a  ton  and  it 
would  therefore  be  cheaper  than  Common  Market  wheat.  The  Commission’s  proposals  were,  of 
course,  specifically  designed  to  prevent  this  from  happening,  which  is  precisely  why  such  objec¬ 
tion  was  taken  to  them. 
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agricultural  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Rome  threaten  to  formalize  and 
perpetuate  protective  practices  effectively  blocking  outlets  for  our  growing 
agricultural  production  in  markets  potentially  of  the  greatest  value  to  us. 
The  extension  of  these  provisions  to  the  United  Kingdom,  our  major 
export  market,  would  be  for  us  a  disaster.’1 

Discussions  about  Britain’s  future  relationship  with  the  Common 
Market  took  place  at  the  Commonwealth  prime  ministers’  conference  at 
the  beginning  of  March,  but  they  did  not  go  very  far,  partly  because  the 
conference  was  dominated  by  the  question  of  South  Africa,  but  also 
because  the  British  position  had  not  yet  crystallised.  The  prime  ministers 
who  alluded  to  the  matter  in  public  all  made  much  the  same  point.  Mr. 
Holyoake  told  reporters  on  i  March,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Lon¬ 
don,  that  ‘our  position  is  that  European  integration  cannot  receive  New 
Zealand’s  full  support  if  there  is  likely  to  be  any  diminution  of  access  to 
international  markets  for  our  primary  producers’.2  Mr.  Diefenbaker,  the 
Canadian  prime  minister,  told  a  press  conference  in  Dublin  on  5  March 
that  ‘we  are  willing  to  go  along  with  European  free  trade  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  our  agricultural  interests  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be 
safeguarded’,3  and  Field- Marshal  Ayub  Khan,  the  president  of  Pakistan, 
said  on  9  March  that  ‘we  have  no  objection  to  anything  that  will  strengthen 
Europe.  .  .  .  Anything  that  does  not  harm  trade  relations  between  the 
Commonwealth  countries  will  be  acceptable  to  us.’4  Although  Mr.  Holy- 
oake’s  statement  was  couched  in  negative  terms  while  those  of  Mr.  Diefen¬ 
baker  and  Field-Marshal  Ayub  Khan  were  phrased  in  more  positive 
language,  they  all  amounted  to  the  same  thing :  Britain  could  enter  into 
any  form  of  relationship  it  liked  with  the  Common  Market,  always  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  existing  arrangements  for  Commonwealth  trade  were 
preserved.  At  that  stage,  apparently,  no  one  paused  to  consider  whether 
any  form  of  British  relationship  with  the  Common  Market  and  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  existing  arrangements  for  Commonwealth  trade  were 
compatible. 

It  is  now  time  to  consider,  against  the  backcloth  of  the  three  major 
problems  discussed  above,  when  and  how  the  British  government  decided 
to  apply  for  full  membership  of  the  Common  Market.  The  lukewarm 
response  to  Mr.  Heath’s  proposals  to  the  W.E.U.  at  the  end  of  February 
had  finally  ruled  out  any  hopes  of  an  intermediate  solution,  which  did  not 
involve  full  membership.  The  decision  to  apply  for  full  membership  was 
announced  by  Mr.  Macmillan  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  31  July,  but 
it  had  of  course  been  taken  long  before  then.  The  available  evidence 
suggests  that  April  was  the  month  of  decision.  This  was  the  time  of  Mr. 
Macmillan’s  visit  to  Washington,  when,  it  will  be  recalled,  President 

1  Times,  27  February  1961.  2  Guardian,  2  March  1961. 

3  Daily  Express,  6  March  1961.  *  Dawn,  10  March  1961. 
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Kennedy  had  told  him  that  nothing  less  than  full  British  membership  of 
the  E.E.C.  would  meet  with  United  States  approval.1  Nevertheless,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  attribute  the  decision  solely  to  the  Kennedy- 
Macmillan  meeting.  The  British  government  was  well  aware  of  the 
American  attitude  long  before  Mr.  Macmillan  went  to  Washington  and, 
according  to  a  report  in  the  New  York  Times,  it  was  the  prime  minister 
who  gave  the  impression  that  a  tentative  decision  had  already  been  taken 
by  asking  the  president  what  the  United  States  government  would  think 
if  Britain  decided  to  reverse  her  policy  and  join  the  western  European 
nations  now  working  toward  economic  and  political  integration.2 

Further  indications  of  the  government’s  attitude  appeared  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  When  Mr.  Gaitskell  asked  the  prime  minister  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  25  April  whether  he  was  contemplating  ‘some  rather 
broader  approach  by  which,  for  instance,  we  and  our  partners  in  E.F.T.A. 
might  agree  to  accept  the  principles  of  the  Rome  Treaty  while  making  it 
plain  that  we  must  negotiate  particular  issues,  such  as,  in  our  case,  free 
entry  for  Commonwealth  products’,  he  was  told:  ‘Yes,  Sir;  that  is  a 
possible  approach.’3  Four  days  later,  the  Conservative  Daily  Telegraph 
published  a  report,  which  it  said  emanated  from  the  British  delegation  to 
the  Council  of  Europe  Assembly  in  Strasbourg,  that  ‘Britain  has  made  a 
firm  decision  to  join  the  European  Common  Market  and  is  taking  active 
steps  to  open  negotiations’.  This  was  the  report  which  referred  to  a  split 
in  the  cabinet  and  which  Mr.  Maudling  denounced  the  same  day  as 
‘quite  inaccurate’.4  Commenting  on  the  government’s  embarrassment, 
the  Daily  Telegraph  wondered  whether  it  sprang  from  the  fact  that  ‘we 
have  credited  it  with  intentions,  plans  and  a  sense  of  purpose  which  it  does 
not  in  fact  possess’,  or  ‘from  the  premature  disclosures — premature,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  government’s  opinion — of  plans  which  actually  do  exist’. 
There  were  some  grounds,  the  paper  concluded,  for  thinking  that  the 
latter  reason  was  the  correct  one.5 

On  2  and  3  May,  the  second  round  of  technical  talks  between  British 
and  French  officials  was  held  in  London.  The  improvement  in  the 
atmosphere  of  these  talks,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  previous  ones  in 
February,  was  commented  on  by  everyone  and  the  press  almost  unani¬ 
mously  endorsed  the  statement  in  the  communique  that  the  talks  had 
been  ‘friendly  and  constructive’.6  Even  more  significant,  perhaps,  was  the 
statement  in  the  French  newspaper  Te  Monde  that  for  the  first  time  it  was 
possible  for  both  delegations  to  explore  matters  which,  until  now,  had  been 
considered  taboo  by  the  British’.7  Coming  from  the  French,  that  was 
praise  indeed! 

1  See  above  p.  1 15.  2  N.T.  Times,  12  April  1961.  3  639,  H.C.  Deb.,  col.  235. 

4  Observer,  30  April  1961.  5  Daily  Telegraph,  1  May  1961. 

6  Cf.  Financial  Times,  Times,  Guardian,  4  May  1961.  1  Le  Monde,  5  May  19M. 
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But  it  was  Mr.  Heath’s  speech  in  the  foreign  affairs  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  17  May  which  provided  the  most  positive  indication  of 
the  shift  in  government  policy.  Much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  opposition, 
which  had  hoped  to  spend  most  of  the  time  debating  east-west  relations 
and  the  situation  in  Angola,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  his  speech  to  Britain’s  relations  with  Europe.  He  began  by  painting 
a  very  unflattering  comparison  between  the  E.E.C.  on  the  one  hand  and 
E.F.T.A.,  and  Britain  in  particular,  on  the  other.  The  Common  Market, 
he  pointed  out,  had  a  greater  population,  greater  reserves  of  manpower, 
a  higher  rate  of  economic  growth,  and  was  attracting  more  United  States 
investment  than  E.F.T.A.  and  Britain.  He  then  referred  to  the  ‘growth 
of  political  consultation  between  the  countries  of  the  Six’,  which  ‘poses  for 
us  and  the  rest  of  Europe  considerable  political  problems’.  He  was  not 
talking  of  the  next  few  months,  or  even  years,  ‘but  of  a  much  longer 
period.  We  can  then  see  the  danger  which  faces  us  of  a  decline  in  political 
influence  in  the  world  at  large  and  in  our  Commonwealth’.  Turning  to 
the  broader  economic  issues  involved,  Mr.  Heath  said  that  Britain’s  in¬ 
creasing  trade  with  the  Common  Market  was  bound  to  be  affected  by  the 
establishment  of  the  common  external  tariff  and  a  free  market  inside  the 
E.E.C.  Moreover,  because  they  formed  a  larger  unit,  the  Six  would  also 
‘be  better  able  to  compete  in  third  markets  of  the  world’  and  this  would 
mean  ‘a  challenge  to  our  export  trade  as  a  whole’. 

These  were  the  consequences  of  division  in  Europe,  Mr.  Heath  went  on. 
The  results  of  closer  association  would,  of  course,  be  the  reverse.  ‘It  is  not 
only  that  we  would  together  be  able  to  share  the  benefits  and  advantages 
of  this  new  development.  We  would  also  be  able  to  contribute  very  much 
to  it  ourselves.’  It  was  against  these  ‘political  factors’,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal 
suggested,  ‘that  we  should  place  the  very  real  difficulties  of  finding  a 
solution  in  the  economic  and  commercial  field’. 

Lie  then  proceeded  to  minimise  these  difficulties.  Dealing  with  Com¬ 
monwealth  trade,  he  declared  that  ‘very  few  raw  materials  present  any 
difficulty’  and  that  he  had  ‘good  hopes  that  progress  can  be  made  as  far 
as  tropical  products  are  concerned’.  Only  in  the  case  of  manufactured 
goods  and  temperate  foodstuffs  ‘we  cannot  yet  see  clearly  what  can  be 
done’,  although  even  here  the  government  was  showing  ‘in  its  desire  to 
reach  an  arrangement,  that  we  are  not  trying  to  get  the  best  of  both 
worlds  and  that  we  are  not  putting  forward  the  Commonwealth  as  a 
reason  why  we  should  not  have  an  arrangement  with  the  Six’.  Turning 
to  British  agriculture,  Mr.  Heath  made  three  points.  In  the  first  place,  he 
said  ‘the  detailed  implementation’  of  the  common  agricultural  policy  ‘has 
not  yet  been  decided’  and  ‘there  are  indications  .  .  .  that  the  Community 
might  be  ready  to  consider  the  possibility  of  modifications  in  its  present 
proposals  ...  in  order  to  go  some  way  to  meet  us’.  Secondly,  British 
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agriculture  was  ‘in  a  sound  state  to  contemplate  participation  in  a  com¬ 
mon  agricultural  policy,  provided  that  that  participation  is  on  equal 
terms.  .  .  .  The  British  farmer  is  efficient  and  competitive.’  Finally,  it 
would  be  ‘a  long  time — perhaps  eight  years  or  more — ’  before  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  in  agriculture  came  into  full  effect.  As  for  E.F.T.A.,  al¬ 
though  the  British  government  had  only  been  speaking  for  itself  in  the 
bilateral  conversations  it  had  been  conducting,  ‘we  have  always  made  it 
plain  that  the  interests  of  E.F.T.A.  must  be  safeguarded.  We  have  kept 
the  member  countries  of  E.F.T.A.  fully  informed  at  all  stages  of  the  ideas 
that  have  been  put  forward  and  examined’  and  ‘we  shall  continue  to  do 
this,  and  we  shall  also  consult  them  before  we  take  any  final  decisions’. 

There  were,  Mr.  Heath  thought,  four  courses  open  to  the  government 
in  connection  with  its  European  policy.  The  first,  which  he  dismissed  as 
‘a  counsel  of  despair’,  was  to  abandon  all  hope  of  a  solution  to  the  problem 
of  Britain’s  relations  with  the  Common  Market.  The  second  course  was 
to  try  and  seek  a  purely  economic  arrangement  between  the  E.E.C.  and 
E.F.T.A.  But  this,  he  pointed  out,  ‘would  mean  some  additional  dis¬ 
crimination  against  the  outside  world  without  the  corresponding  political 
advantages  to  offset  it’.  Moreover,  it  was  not  likely  to  prove  acceptable  to 
the  Six,  nor  for  that  matter  to  the  United  States.  The  third  course  of 
action  was  for  Britain  and  the  members  of  E.F.T.A.  to  seek  individual 
association  with  the  Common  Market.  If  this  were  done,  however,  one 
would  have  to  consider  ‘the  degree  of  political  participation  .  .  .  involved’ 
and  ‘the  influence  of  an  association  on  the  economic  policies  of  the  group’. 
The  fourth  course,  which  Mr.  Heath  clearly  favoured,  was  full  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Common  Market,  with  ‘proper  arrangements’  for  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  agriculture  and  E.F.T.A.  ‘If  we  are  to  reach  agreement,’  he 
said,  ‘there  must  be  give-and-take  on  both  sides.  We  shall  not  secure  all 
we  would  like,  but  we  shall  share  in  great  benefits  which  are  not  now 
available  to  us.’ 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Heath  emphasised  that  the  whole  question  was  one 
of  urgency.  ‘As  the  Community  develops  and  its  policies  crystallise  so  it 
will  become  more  difficult  to  fit  into  the  arrangements  which  are  made.’ 
The  problem  of  Britain’s  relations  with  Europe  was  ‘one  of  the  greatest 
which  confronts  our  generation.  It  is  technical  and  complex  and  its 
aspects  must  be  kept  in  perspective.  Above  all,  I  think  that  the  technical 
and  commercial  matters  I  have  mentioned  must  be  set  among  the  great 
political  issues  I  have  described.  They  must  be  set  in  the  context  of  the 
unity  of  Europe  and  the  contribution  they  can  make  towards  the  freedom 
of  Europe,  on  the  unity  and  freedom  of  which  peace  depends.’1  After  Mr. 
Heath’s  speech,  it  was  hard  to  disagree  with  the  city  editor  of  the  Sunday 
Times  who  wrote  that  ‘it  is  now  clear  that  Britain  is  prepared  to  meet  any 

1  Documents,  1961,  pp.  169-78. 
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conditions  the  European  powers  could  reasonably  want  in  order  to  join 
Europe’.1  It  was  equally  hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  British 
government’s  reasons  for  wishing  to  ‘join  Europe’  were  political,  rather 
than  economic. 

Mr.  Heath’s  emphasis  upon  the  political  aspect  of  relations  with 
Europe  was  reflected  in  the  continued  concern  of  members  of  the  E.E.C. 
with  political  co-operation  among  themselves.  At  the  meeting  of  Common 
Market  foreign  ministers  in  Bonn  on  5  May,  the  Dutch  once  again  pre¬ 
vented  agreement  and  caused  a  postponement  of  the  ‘summit’  meeting, 
which  had  originally  been  planned  for  later  that  month.  The  main  points 
upon  which  the  Dutch  insisted  were  that  the  heads  of  government  must 
not  discuss  either  the  structure  or  the  strategy  of  N.A.T.O.,  that  there 
should  be  no  permanent  secretariat  to  service  the  heads  of  governments’ 
meetings  and  that  the  heads  of  governments  could  not  adopt  policies 
which  would  be  binding  upon  member  governments  or  the  three  Com¬ 
munities.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  opposed  any  limitation  on  the 
subjects  for  discussion  and  favoured  the  creation  of  a  permanent  political 
secretariat.2 

It  was  against  the  background  of  this  deadlock  that  President  de  Gaulle 
and  Dr.  Adenauer  met  in  Bonn  on  20  and  21  May  for  one  of  their  periodic 
tete-a-tetes.  From  their  discussions  emerged  a  new  Franco-German  com¬ 
promise  to  be  put  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  E.E.C.  foreign  ministers. 
President  de  Gaulle  dropped  his  proposal  for  a  permanent  political  secre¬ 
tariat  based  in  Paris  and  agreed  that  the  meetings  of  heads  of  governments 
should  take  place  in  rotation  in  the  different  capitals  of  the  Community. 
On  the  crucial  question  of  defence,  the  French  and  German  leaders  agreed 
that  the  heads  of  governments  should  confine  themselves  to  discussing  the 
purely  European  aspects  of  the  subject.3  This  could  be  represented  to  the 
Dutch,  and  indeed  to  others  who  were  suspicious  of  the  French  president’s 
intentions  vis-a-vis  N.A.T.O.,  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the  alliance, 
while  the  French  were  free  to  interpret  it  as  carte  blanche  for  their  plans  for 
a  system  of  European  defence  less  dependent  upon  the  United  States.  The 
Franco-German  compromise  certainly  had  the  desired  effect,  for  at  the 
E.E.C.  foreign  ministers’  meeting  in  Rome  on  10  July,  the  Dutch  finally 
agreed  to  the  discussion  of  defence,  thus  removing  their  veto  over  the 
further  development  of  political  co-operation  within  the  Common  Market.4 
Of  course,  other  factors  influenced  the  Dutch  government’s  decision.  It 
was  acutely  conscious  of  its  isolation  and  could  not  have  maintained  it 
indefinitely.  Moreover,  the  renewal  of  the  Berlin  crisis  had  given  fresh 
impetus  to  the  need  for  European  solidarity.  As  the  semi-official  West 
German  Diplomatische  Korrespondenz  pointed  out,  four  days  after  the  Rome 

1  Sunday  Times,  21  May  1961. 

3  Times,  22  May  1961;  Le  Monde,  23  May  1961. 


2  Jf.T.  Times,  7  May  1961. 
4  Le  Monde,  12  July  1961. 
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meeting:  ‘Time  presses.  In  the  face  of  increased  Soviet  threats,  Europe 
must  show  that  the  process  of  unification  is  to  be  pursued  unswervingly.’1 

The  monument  to  this  newly  found  agreement  among  the  members  of 
the  E.E.C.  was  the  Bonn  Declaration,  which  was  issued  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Common  Market  ‘summit’  meeting  in  the  West  German  capital  on 
19  July.  It  announced  that  the  heads  of  government  had  decided  to  ‘give 
shape  to  the  will  for  political  union  already  implicit  in  the  treaties  which 
set  up  the  European  Communities’,  that  they  would  ‘hold,  at  regular 
intervals,  meetings  whose  purpose  will  be  to  exchange  views,  to  concert 
their  policies  and  to  arrive  at  common  positions  in  order  to  favour  the 
political  union  of  Europe,  thus  reinforcing  the  Atlantic  alliance’  and  that 
they  would  instruct  the  committee  of  experts,  which  had  been  set  up  in 
February  to  discuss  political  co-operation,  to  ‘lay  before  them  proposals 
on  means  which  would  allow  a  statutory  character  to  be  given  to  the  union 
of  their  peoples  as  soon  as  possible’.2  The  Bonn  Declaration  was  very  care¬ 
fully  phrased  so  as  not  to  offend  the  susceptibilities  of  any  members  of  the 
E.E.C.,  and  it  did  not  go  much  beyond  statements  of  principle.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  fact  that  such  a  document  could  have  been  published  at  all 
showed  the  strength  of  the  movement  towards  European  political  union. 
The  British  decision  to  apply  for  membership  of  the  Common  Market  was 
announced  barely  a  fortnight  after  the  publication  of  the  Bonn  Declaration, 
and  while  the  two  events  were  not  connected  in  fact,  they  were  in  spirit. 

A  week  after  Mr.  Heath’s  speech  of  17  May,  a  meeting  of  Common¬ 
wealth  economic  and  financial  officials  opened  in  London.  This  was 
surely  no  coincidence,  and  the  main  business  of  the  meeting  was  to  discuss 
Britain’s  relations  with  Europe.  Prior  to  the  meeting,  the  Sunday  Telegraph 
reported  that  ‘most  Commonwealth  countries  are  now  believed  to  b« 
willing  to  give  their  qualified  approval  to  Britain  s  entry  into  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Common  Market’  and  it  quoted  an  anonymous  official  from  a 
Commonwealth  country  who  said  that  no  Commonwealth  country  had  told 
Britain  outright  that  it  should  not  join  the  Common  Market,  adding.  It 
is  wrong  to  say  that  the  Commonwealth  is  holding  Britain  back.  Most  of 
us  take  the  view  that  a  strong  Britain  made  stronger  by  going  fully  into 
Europe  would  mean  a  stronger  Commonwealth.  3  Questioned  about  this 
report  at  a  press  conference  in  Wellington  on  22  May,  Mr.  Holyoake  said 
that  he  thought  it  was  ‘a  fair  statement  of  the  position’.  New  Zealand’s 


1  Times,  14  July  1961.  .  _  ,o_  o 

2  The  text  of  the  Bonn  Declaration  is  printed  in  Documents,  19O1,  pp.  107-0. 

3  Sunday  Telegraph,  21  May  1961.  The  Commonwealth  official’s ‘line’  was  identical  to  the  one 
taken  by  the  British  government.  Already,  Mr.  Bernard  Braine,  the  Under-Secretary  for  State 
for  Commonwealth  Relations,  had  told  the  Conservative  Commonwealth  Conference  on  30  Apnl 
that  if  Britain’s  concern  for  Commonwealth  solidarity  prevented  it  from  resolving  the  European 
trade  dilemma,  the  consequence  might  be  that  Britain  would  be  so  weakened  that  it  could  not 
hold  the  Commonwealth  together  ( Guardian ,  1  May  1961). 
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attitude,  he  explained,  ‘depends  entirely  on  the  conditions  for  Britain’s 
joining  and  the  compensatory  arrangements  made  for  the  entry  of  our 
produce’.1 

‘Conditions’  and  ‘compensatory  arrangements’  were,  indeed,  the  hub 
of  the  matter,  and,  according  to  one  report,  a  sharp  difference  of  opinion 
revealed  itself  at  the  meeting  of  officials  in  London  between  the  ‘white 
Commonwealth’  (Australia,  Canada  and  New  Zealand),  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  new,  Afro-Asian  Commonwealth  on  the  other.  The  former, 
heavily  dependent  upon  exports  of  manufactured  goods  and  temperate 
foodstuffs,  were  particularly  concerned  about  the  conditions  of  British 
membership  of  the  E.E.C.,  whereas  the  latter  ‘were  quite  prepared  to  give 
Britain  the  green  light  to  go  ahead  with  a  European  arrangement’.  This 
interpretation  of  the  Afro-Asian  attitude  was,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  see,  somewhat  optimistic.  But  what  was  significant  was  the  concern  of 
the  older  Dominions,  whose  ties  with  Britain  were  closest  and  whose 
interests  were  nearest  to  the  hearts  of  Conservative  back-benchers.  The 
officials  were  assured — as,  indeed,  everyone  was  being  assured  at  that 
time — that  no  final  decision  to  begin  negotiations  with  the  Common 
Market  had  been  taken  and  that  they  would  be  consulted,  and  not  merely 
informed,  before  any  such  step  was  made.2 

June  and  July  were  spent  in  attempting  to  persuade  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  and  E.F.T.A.,  that  it  would  be  in  their  interests  for  Britain  to  join 
the  E.E.C.  On  1  June,  Mr.  Biggs-Davison,  a  Conservative  M.P.  of  pro¬ 
nounced  pro-Commonwealth  and  anti-European  views,  asked  the  prime 
minister  in  the  House  of  Commons  whether  he  would  try  and  arrange  a 
special  Commonwealth  conference  ‘to  work  out  the  conditions  under 
which  all  Commonwealth  countries  could  be  closely  associated  with  those 
of  Europe’.  Mr.  Macmillan  replied  that,  ‘as  the  interests  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  various  countries  of  the  Commonwealth  differ  so  much 
from  those  of  each  other  and  from  those  of  the  countries  of  Europe’,  he 
did  not  think  Mr.  Biggs-Davison’s  suggestion  would  be  ‘fruitful’.  He  later 
added  that  he  preferred  bilateral  consultations  with  the  countries  con¬ 
cerned.3  It  was,  in  fact,  a  spectacular  series  of  bilateral  consultations 
which  the  government  was  planning  and  Mr.  Macmillan  announced  the 
fact  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  13  June.  The  government,  he  empha¬ 
sised,  had  not  yet  reached  a  decision  on  the  relationship  between  Britain 
and  the  Common  Market.  ‘Before  doing  so,’  he  continued,  ‘we  regard  it 
as  essential  for  there  to  be  further  discussions  with  all  the  Commonwealth 
countries.  For  this  purpose  I  have  proposed  to  the  prime  ministers  of  the 
Commonwealth  countries  that  I  should  arrange  for  my  right  hon.  friend  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Commonwealth  Relations  and  two  other  senior  mini¬ 
sters  between  them  to  visit  Commonwealth  capitals  in  the  near  future.  In 
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the  light  of  these  consultations  and  of  the  discussions  which  we  shall  be 
having  with  the  European  Free  Trade  Association  ministers,  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  will  further  consider  their  policy.’1 

Press  reports  that  the  British  government  was  envisaging  bilateral  con¬ 
sultations  had  prompted  Mr.  Diefenbaker  to  tell  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons  on  9  June  that  he  believed  a  multilateral  conference  among 
Commonwealth  countries — possibly  at  the  prime  minister  level — was 
preferable.2  But  when  asked  whether  his  proposal  was  not  inconsistent 
with  Mr.  Diefenbaker’s,  the  prime  minister  replied :  ‘There  is  no  divergence 
between  us.  He  is  very  happy  that  the  visits  should  take  place.  He  said, 
and  I  use  his  words,  that  “it  might  be  necessary  to  have  a  collective  dis¬ 
cussion  of  ministers” — not  prime  ministers.  That  takes  place  very  easily 
.  .  .  at  the  time  of  the  International  Bank  meeting  between  finance 
ministers.  He  said  that  it  might  be  necessary  at  another  stage  to  have  a 
meeting  of  prime  ministers  if  it  can  be  arranged.’3 

The  names  of  Mr.  Sandys’  travelling  companions  were  announced  on 
20  June  and  their  itineraries  on  the  22nd.  Mr.  Sandys  was  to  leave  Lon¬ 
don  on  29  June  for  New  Zealand,  Australia  and  Canada.  Mr.  Thorney- 
croft,  the  minister  of  aviation,  was  to  leave  on  the  27th  for  Malaya, 
Singapore,  Ceylon,  Pakistan  and  India;  and  Mr.  Hare,  the  minister  of 
labour,  was  to  leave  on  the  27th  for  Ghana,  Nigeria,  Sierra  Leone  and  the 
Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.4  Commenting  on  both  the  jour¬ 
neys  and  the  envoys,  the  Economist  noted  that  ‘the  two  most  European- 
minded  members  of  the  cabinet’ — i.e.  Messrs.  Sandys  and  Thorneycroft — 
‘are  to  be  sent  to  the  two  most  tricky  regions  of  the  Commonwealth’. 
Mr.  Maudling’s  name,  it  added,  ‘is  conspicuously  missing  from  the  list  of 
messengers’.5  Some  Conservative  back-benchers,  reported  the  Guardian’s 
political  correspondent,  ‘suspect  that  the  purpose  [of  the  mission]  is  to 
“sell”  the  Common  Market  to  other  Commonwealth  governments  rather 
than  to  take  part  in  unbiased  exchange  of  views’.6 

The  names  and  reputations  of  the  envoys  apart,  there  were  other  reasons 
to  justify  back-bench  fears.  On  16  June,  the  foreign  secretary,  Lord 
Home,  had  given  a  tour  d’ horizon  of  British  foreign  policy  in  a  speech  to  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  in  Chicago.  Concerning  Britain’s  European 
policy,  Lord  Home  said :  ‘We  are  seeking  a  new  relationship  with  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe’  and  added :  ‘there  are  powerful  reasons  why  we  should 
do  so— political  and  economic.’  Politically,  he  said,  Britain  must  play 
its  part  in  ‘healing  the  ravages  of  the  past’,  particularly  Franco-German 
antagonism.  In  a  flight  of  fancy  that  recalled  President  de  Gaulle  s 
‘Europe  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals’,  the  Foreign  Secretary  went  on: 
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‘A  united  Europe  would  finally  cement  that  rapprochement  between 
France  and  Germany  which  has  been  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  post¬ 
war  world  and  act  as  a  tremendous  magnet  for  that  part  of  Europe  which 
has  been  artificially  cut  off  from  the  mainstream  of  European  development 
by  an  alien  creed.  Interdependence  for  Britain  must  include  European 
interdependence.’ 

Economically  speaking,  Lord  Home  continued,  ‘modern  industry 
operates  most  efficiently  in  a  vast  home  market.  ...  In  Europe,  we  could 
have  a  domestic  market  of  more  than  250  million  people.  The  generation 
of  wealth  in  such  a  market  will  be  tremendous.  Its  attractions  need 
no  underlining.’  Moreover,  modern  science  and  technology  could  best 
develop  on  the  basis  of  a  large  economic  unit.  ‘The  industrial  revolution 
started  in  Britain’,  the  foreign  secretary  said.  ‘We  don’t  want  to  be  left 
out  of  the  second  or  third  industrial  revolutions  and  deny  our  people  scope 
to  develop  their  talents.’  Referring  to  the  Commonwealth,  Lord  Home 
said:  ‘We  have  a  particular  duty  to  the  Commonwealth  and  a  general 
duty  to  help  those  who  are  less  well  off  than  ourselves.  It  will  be  more 
difficult  for  us,  if  we  remain  outside,  to  generate  the  necessary  wealth  to 
provide  the  capital  and  skills  for  the  developing  countries.’  The  foreign 
secretary  concluded  by  denying  that  Britain  would  go  into  Europe  at  the 
expense  of  its  friends.  ‘The  economies  of  some  of  our  Commonwealth 
countries  are  almost  totally  dependent  on  the  United  Kingdom  market’, 
he  said.  ‘We  do  not  intend  to  make  a  choice  between  our  alliances  with 
the  United  States,  our  Commonwealth  responsibilities,  and  our  European 
connections;  it  is  a  question  of  reconciling  all  three.  It  is  I  believe  in  the 
interests  of  all  three  that  we  should  succeed.’1 

With  these  words  ringing  in  their  ears,  the  British  government’s  three 
emissaries  set  off  for  their  respective  destinations.  Of  the  three,  Mr. 
Thorneycroft  had  the  easiest  passage.  At  a  press  conference  in  New  Delhi 
on  14  July,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  tour,  Mr.  Thorneycroft  told  reporters 
that  all  the  countries  he  had  visited — Malaya,  Ceylon,  Pakistan  and 
India — had  agreed  that  it  was  the  responsibility  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  make  a  final  decision  and  that  they  did  not  wish  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
Britain  starting  negotiations  if  it  wished  to  become  a  member  of  the 
E.E.C.  In  return,  Mr.  Thorneycroft  went  on,  ‘all  of  them  have  asked  and 
we  have  agreed  to  take  full  account  of  [their]  problems  in  any  negotiations 
we  may  undertake’.2  All  this  was  a  little  glib.  In  the  communique  of  his 
talks  with  Pakistani  ministers,  for  example,  it  was  stated  that  Pakistan’s 
economy  had  remained  more  or  less  stationary  because  of  its  dependence 
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on  exports  of  primary  commodities,  notably  jute.  The  country  was  there¬ 
fore  trying  to  develop  exports  of  semi-manufactured  and  manufactured 
goods  and  its  government  was  concerned  about  the  effects  of  British 
membership  of  the  Common  Market  upon  these  exports.1  There  is  no 
evidence  in  the  communique  that  Mr.  Thorneycroft  gave  any  concrete 
assurances  on  this  point  and,  in  public,  he  confined  himself  to  generalising 
about  a  strong  Britain  equalling  a  strong  Commonwealth.2 

Indian  concern  was  even  more  emphatically  voiced.  In  the  communique 
issued  at  the  conclusion  of  his  talks  in  New  Delhi  on  14  July,  it  was  stated 
that  ‘Indian  ministers  suggested  that  the  accession  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  the  Treaty  of  Rome  might  weaken  existing  Commonwealth  links  and 
injure  the  economies  of  the  developing  countries  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
particular’  and  that  they  emphasised  the  need  for  adequate  safeguards. ^ 
Once  again,  the  communique  was  silent  about  the  precise  extent  of  Mr. 
Thorneycroft’s  assurances,  but  when  he  was  asked  at  his  press  conference 
on  14  July  if  he  shared  the  Indian  government’s  view  that  British  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Common  Market  might  lead  to  a  weakening  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  he  replied:  ‘All  changes  in  an  organisation  can  weaken  and 
strengthen.  Old  ties  may  become  weaker  but  new  ones  may  become 
stronger.  In  the  long  run  one  important  test  of  the  Commonwealth  rela¬ 
tionship  will  be  whether  the  United  Kingdom  can  remain  strong  as  a 
market  for  your  goods  and  strong  as  an  investor  of  capital  in  your  in¬ 
dustries.’  Following  these  somewhat  cryptic  remarks,  Mr.  Thorneycroft 
admitted  that  it  would  be  an  illusion  to  think  that  Britain  could  join  the 
E.E.C.  without  accepting  the  main  principles  of  the  Community.  Britain 
would  no  doubt  try  to  liberalise  some  of  the  restrictions,  he  went  on,  ‘but 
we  cannot  make  it  a  condition  precedent  to  our  entry  that  there  will  be 
no  quota  restrictions  at  all’.  At  the  same  time,  he  maintained  that  Britain 
would  only  join  the  E.E.C.  if  it  was  satisfied  that  ‘it  is  an  outward-looking 
club  anxious  to  expand  world  trade — not  a  restrictive  club’.4  ‘Mr.  Thorney¬ 
croft’s  answers’,  as  The  Hindu  noted,  ‘revealed  him  to  be  a  robust  optimist.  5 

In  view  of  all  the  rather  loose  talk  that  the  African  members  of  the 
Commonwealth  had  less  to  lose  and  more  to  gain  than  anyone  else  from 
British  membership  of  the  Common  Market,  Mr.  Hare  must  have  been 
taken  aback  by  what  he  was  told  in  Accra,  Lagos  and  Salisbury.  Shortly 
after  his  departure  from  Ghana,  Dr.  Nkrumah  told  a  meeting  of  his  Con¬ 
vention  People’s  Party  on  2  July  that  the  Common  Market  was  the 
greatest  existing  danger  to  Africa.  ‘Nobody  is  against  the  European  coun¬ 
tries  coming  together’,  he  said.  ‘But  why  do  they  want  to  draw  us  into 
their  association?  With  my  little  knowledge  of  woild  economic  problems 
it  is  because  they  want  to  enslave  us  economically.  They  want  to  make 
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us  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.’1  Addressing  the  state  opening  of 
parliament  in  Accra  two  days  later,  Dr.  Kkrumah  said  that  he  believed 
British  membership  of  the  Common  Market  would  have  ‘a  disruptive 
effect  on  the  Commonwealth’.  No  senior  member  of  the  Commonwealth 
should  join  the  E.E.C.,  he  went  on,  unless  Britain  succeeded  ‘in  eliminat¬ 
ing  from  present  arrangements  all  those  features  which  involve  dis¬ 
criminatory  trading  relations  between  European  members  and  their 
colonies  or  former  colonies,  .  .  .  unless  she  can  give  assurances  that  her 
own  treatment  of  her  colonies  or  ex-colonies  will  be  no  less  favourable 
than  those  which  exist  at  present . . .  [and]  unless  she  can  ensure  that  what¬ 
ever  financial  assistance  is  offered  by  European  powers  to  newly  emergent 
states  in  Africa  is  given  unconditionally  and  not  in  the  form  of  a  bribe  to 
join  the  Common  Market’.2 

Dr.  Nkrumah’s  fears  that  association  with  the  Common  Market  involved 
some  form  of  neo-colonial  relationship  did  not  seem  to  be  shared  by  the 
Nigerian  government,  although  it  was  no  less  opposed  to  British  member¬ 
ship.  The  Nigerian  press  reported  that  Mr.  Hare  was  ‘shocked’  by  Nigeria’s 
opposition3  and,  although  he  repeatedly  denied  that  he  was  shocked,  he 
did  not  deny  the  opposition.4  In  any  case,  it  was  openly  expressed  by 
the  Nigerian  prime  minister,  Sir  Abubakar  Tafawa  Balewa,  in  Lagos  on 
12  July,  when  he  said  that  he  felt  Nigeria  would  be  adversely  affected  if 
Britain  joined  the  E.E.C.  His  government  wanted  to  protect  Nigerian 
industries,  he  explained,  and  this  would  be  difficult  to  accomplish  if 
Britain  joined.5 

Rhodesian  concern  found  its  way  into  the  communique  issued  at  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Hare’s  talks  in  Salisbury  on  5  July.  The  Rhodesian 
representatives  emphasised  that  there  would  be  grave  consequences  for 
the  Federation  if  Britain  were  to  join  the  E.E.C.  without  protecting  the 
Federation’s  interests.  They  stressed  the  ‘importance  of  free  or  preferential 
entry  into  the  British  market  for  the  growing  agricultural  and  industrial 
exports  which  were  an  essential  prerequisite  for  the  development  of  the 
federal  economy’.6  Sir  Roy  Welensky,  the  Federal  prime  minister,  was 
even  more  explicit  in  a  speech  on  15  July,  when  he  criticised  British  entry 
into  the  Common  Market  on  political  grounds.  ‘Any  serious  diminution 
in  the  status  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  political  entity’,  he  said,  ‘coupled 
with  any  further  lessening  of  the  ties  which  exist  between  the  Common¬ 
wealth  countries  and  the  pivot  of  that  organisation  represented  in  Britain, 
might  well  mark  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Commonwealth  as  a 
group  of  nations  having  any  substantial  meaning.’7 

But  the  opposition  which  Mr.  Hare  encountered  was  nothing  compared 
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to  that  which  Mr.  Sandys,  the  secretary  of  state  for  commonwealth 
relations,  ran  into  on  his  visits  to  the  kernel  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
three  old,  white  Dominions  of  New  Zealand,  Australia  and  Canada.  Mr. 
Sandys  began  his  talks  in  Wellington  on  3  July.  Mr.  Holyoake  was  stand¬ 
ing  out  for  two  things:  free  entry  for  New  Zealand  produce  into  Britain 
until  1967  and  the  right  to  participate  in  any  negotiations  alongside  the 
British  government.  He  did  not  get  very  far,  and  a  New  Zealand  minister, 
emerging  from  the  first  two-hour  session,  said  of  Mr.  Sandys:  ‘It’s  amazing 
how  long  a  man  can  talk  without  saying  anything.’1  The  British  minister 
was  in  turn  trying  to  obtain  from  the  New  Zealanders  a  definition  of  what 
they  thought  would  be  a  satisfactory  alternative  to  free  entry.  But,  as  the 
final  communique  stated,  ‘New  Zealand  ministers  made  it  clear  that  they 
could  not  at  present  see  any  effective  way  of  protecting  New  Zealand’s 
vital  interests  other  than  by  maintenance  of  unrestricted  duty  free  entry’. 
Mr.  Sandys  explained  that  it  might  be  difficult  to  reconcile  unrestricted 
free  entry  with  ‘the  concept  of  the  Common  Market’  and  declared  that 
‘it  might  therefore  be  necessary  in  any  negotiations  to  explore  other 
methods  of  securing  comparable  outlets  for  New  Zealand  exports’  and, 
while  reserving  their  final  position,  the  New  Zealand  representatives 
agreed  ‘to  examine  any  such  alternative  methods  .  .  .  which  might  emerge 
during  the  negotiations’.2  This  agreement  appears  to  have  been  reached 
as  a  result  of  an  assurance  from  Mr.  Sandys  that — in  the  words  of  the 
New  Zealand  deputy  prime  minister,  Mr.  Marshal — ‘Britain  does  not 
intend  to  join  the  Common  Market  under  that  group’s  present  agricultural 
policy’.  In  return  for  this  assurance,  Mr.  Holyoake  also  dropped  his  in¬ 
sistence  that  New  Zealand  should  take  part  in  the  negotiations  between 
Britain  and  the  Common  Market  and  accepted  promises  of  full  consulta¬ 
tion  instead.3 

Mr.  Sandys  was  not  so  fortunate  in  Canberra.  He  was  a  tough  nego¬ 
tiator,  but,  as  one  Australian  minister  put  it,  ‘before  he  leaves  this  country 
he’ll  find  out  that  Australians  can  be  tough  too’.  The  Australian  govern¬ 
ment  held  out  for  full  and  regular  consultations  before  and  during  any 
negotiations  Britain  might  enter  into  with  the  Common  Market  and  it 
insisted  upon  the  unqualified  maintenance  of  all  existing  preferences  for 
Australian  goods  on  the  British  market.  It  was  not  prepared  to  accept  the 
kind  of  assurance  that  had  apparently  satisfied  the  New  Zealand  govern¬ 
ment.4  A  six-hour  discussion  on  10  July  failed  to  result  in  an  agreed 
communique5  and,  when  such  a  document  made  its  appearance  on  the 
following  day,  it  merely  showed  the  extent  of  the  two  sides’  disagreement. 
The  most  significant  passages  in  the  communique  referred  to  the  political 
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implications  of  British  membership  of  the  Common  Market.1  Mr. 
Menzies,  the  Australian  prime  minister,  summed  up  this  aspect  of  the 
question  at  a  press  conference  on  12  July,  ‘ft  is  very  difficult  for  me  to 
believe’,  he  said,  ‘that  Britain,  intimately  involved  in  European  politics 
for  the  first  time,  would  remain  so  individual  and  detached  as  it  is  today. 
I  am  not  saying  that  it  is  good,  bad  or  indifferent — neither  my  colleagues 
nor  I  sit  in  judgement  on  that,  but  we  record  our  view  that  the  Common¬ 
wealth  will  not  be  quite  the  same.  Mr.  Sandys  felt,  no  doubt  with  great 
conviction,  that  none  of  these  things  would  effect  Commonwealth  rela¬ 
tionships.  Well,  we  think  it  will.’2 

The  communique  issued  in  Ottawa  on  14  July  at  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Sandys’  talks  with  the  Canadian  government  showed  that  the  latter 
shared  Australian  apprehensions.  The  most  significant  passage  read :  ‘The 
Canadian  ministers  indicated  that  their  government’s  assessment  of  the 
situation  was  different  from  that  put  forward  by  Mr.  Sandys.  They  ex¬ 
pressed  the  grave  concern  of  the  Canadian  government  about  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  possible  negotiations  between  Britain  and  the  European  Economic 
Community,  and  about  the  political  and  economic  effects  which  British 
membership  in  the  European  Economic  Community  would  have  on 
Canada  and  on  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole.’3  Three  days  later,  Mr. 
Diefenbaker  reiterated  his  plea  for  a  Commonwealth  prime  ministers’ 
conference,  ‘if  necessary’,  to  discuss  any  move  by  Britain  to  join  the 
Common  Market.4 

Commenting  on  Lord  Home’s  statement  that  Britain  inside  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  might  be  of  more  help  to  the  Commonwealth  than  Britain 
outside  it,  a  Times  leader  noted:  ‘There  have  been  few  signs,  during  the 
visits  of  Mr.  Hare,  Mr.  Sandys,  and  Mr.  Thorneycroft .  .  .  that  this  com¬ 
fortable  view  is  widely  accepted’  and  it  drew  particular  attention  to  the 
political  fears  which  had  been  aroused.5  The  British  government’s  emis¬ 
saries  had,  indeed,  returned  virtually  empty-handed  and  the  fact  that, 
only  a  fortnight  later,  Mr.  Macmillan  could  announce  a  decision  to  apply 
for  membership  of  the  Common  Market  provides  further  proof,  if  any  is 
needed,  that  that  decision  had  been  taken  long  before. 

Running  parallel  with  the  attempt  to  ‘soften  up’  the  Commonwealth 
was  the  attempt  to  ‘soften  up’  E.F.T.A.  Prior  to  the  E.F.T.A.  council 
meeting,  which  was  due  to  be  held  in  London  on  27  and  28  June,  it  was 
reported  that  the  Austrian  government,  which  had  already  initiated  con¬ 
sultations  with  the  two  other  neutral  E.F.T.A.  states,  Sweden  and  Switzer¬ 
land,  was  proposing  to  submit  a  new  plan  to  the  council.  It  contained 
three  main  points:  (1)  The  E.F.T.A.  countries  must  negotiate  with  the 
Six  as  a  unit  and  not  bilaterally.  (2)  The  N.A.T.O.  members  of  E.F.T.A. 

1  Documents,  1961,  pp.  183-4. 

3  Documents,  1961,  p.  185. 


4  Times,  1 8  J  uly  1961. 


2  Times,  13  July  1961. 

3  Ibid. 
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should  only  join  the  Common  Market  if  a  satisfactory  solution  had  been 
found  for  the  economic  association  of  the  neutrals.  (3)  The  neutrals  should 
receive  certain  guarantees  that  their  interests  arising  from  their  neutral 
status  would  be  considered  during  any  transitional  period  and  after  the 
establishment  of  a  new  integrated  organisation.1  It  was  vitally  important 
for  the  British  government  not  to  have  its  hands  tied  by  any  such  precedure 
and,  in  fact,  the  real  achievement  of  British  diplomacy  at  the  London 
meeting  was  to  kill  any  suggestion  of  joint  negotiations  with  the  Common 
Market.2 

It  was  killed  with  kindness,  however,  and  the  final  communique  stated 
that,  should  members  of  the  Association  decide  to  negotiate  for  member¬ 
ship  of,  or  association  with,  the  E.E.C.,  they  ‘should  co-ordinate  their 
actions  and  remain  united  throughout  the  negotiations’.  The  ministers 
agreed  ‘that  the  European  Free  Trade  Association,  the  obligations  created 
by  the  Convention  between  the  members,  and  the  momentum  towards 
integration  within  the  Association,  would  be  maintained  at  least  until 
satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  worked  out  in  negotiations  to  meet 
the  various  legitimate  interests  of  all  members  of  E.F.T.A.,  and  thus 
enable  them  all  to  participate  from  the  same  date  in  an  integrated  Euro¬ 
pean  market’.3  Nevertheless,  no  actual  decision  to  open  negotiations  was 
taken  at  the  London  meeting,  for  Mr.  Heath  made  it  clear  that  he  could 
not  announce  a  British  decision,  upon  which  all  the  others’  depended,  until 
after  consultations  with  the  Commonwealth  had  been  completed.4  It  was 
accordingly  agreed  that  another  meeting  should  be  held  in  the  near  future, 
probably  towards  the  end  of  July.5 

On  17  July,  the  last  Commonwealth  emissary,  Mr.  Thorneycroft,  re¬ 
turned  from  his  travels  and,  on  the  20th,  Mr.  Macmillan  told  the  House 
of  Commons  that  he  hoped  to  make  a  statement  on  Britain  and  the 
Common  Market  on  the  31st,6  On  24  July,  it  was  reported  that  a  mini¬ 
sterial  meeting  of  E.F.T.A.  had  been  requested  by  the  British  government 
‘in  three  or  four  days’  and  it  was  held  in  Geneva  on  the  28th.7  Three  days 
later  Mr.  Macmillan  told  a  packed  House  of  Commons  what  the  E.F.T.A. 
ministers  had  already  been  told,  namely  that  after  long  and  earnest  con¬ 
sideration,  Her  Majesty’s  Government  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  right  for  Britain  to  make  a  formal  application  under  Article 
237  of  the  [Rome]  Treaty  for  negotiations  with  a  view  to  joining  the 
[European  Economic]  Community  if  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be 

1  Financial  Times,  23  June  1961.  2  Observer,  2  July  1961- 

3  Documents,  1961,  pp.  1 78-9.  As  if  to  show  their  determination  that  ‘the  momentum  towards 
integration  within  the  Association  would  be  maintained’,  the  ministers  ‘agreed  that  there  would 

be  advantage  in  a  further  acceleration  of  the  timetable  for  the  dismantling  of  tariff  protection 
within  E.F.T.A.  and  decided  to  consider  the  matter  further  at  their  next  meeting’. 

4  Daily  Telegraph,  28  June  1961.  5  Times,  29  June  1961. 

o  644,  H.C.  Deb.,  col.  1466.  7  Times,  24,  29  July  1961. 
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made  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  and  of  the  European  Free  Trade  Association’.1 

A  curious  aspect  of  the  debate  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the 
government’s  decision  was  the  way  in  which  government  spokesmen 
seemed  bent  on  minimising  its  importance.  Both  the  prime  minister  and 
the  foreign  secretary  took  great  pains  to  emphasise  that  Parliament  was 
not  being  asked  to  endorse  British  membership  of  the  E.E.C.,  but  merely 
the  initiation  of  negotiations2  and  both  also  attempted  to  play  down  the 
commitments  involved  in  acceptance  of  the  Rome  Treaty.  ‘I  must  remind 
the  House’,  said  Mr.  Macmillan,  ‘that  the  E.E.C.  is  an  economic  com¬ 
munity,  not  a  defence  alliance,  or  a  foreign  policy  community,  or  a 
cultural  community.  It  is  an  economic  community,  and  the  region  where 
collective  decisions  are  taken  is  related  to  the  sphere  covered  by  the  Treaty, 
economic  tariffs,  markets  and  all  the  rest.’3  ‘Let  me  say’,  declared  Lord 
Home,  ‘.  .  .  that  the  field  in  which  there  could  be  surrender  of  sovereignty 
is  clearly  defined  and  restricted  to  economic  matters.’4  Of  course,  they 
could  not  deny  that,  in  Lord  Home’s  words,  ‘within  this  restricted  field, 
derogations  of  sovereignty  will  be  different  in  kind  from  any  contract  into 
which  we  have  entered  before’,5  but  the  tenor  of  their  remarks  was  that 
the  government  was  merely  taking  the  policy  embodied  in  membership  of 
organisations  like  N.A.T.O.,  G.A.T.T.  and  O.E.C.D.  a  stage  further:  an 
important  stage  no  doubt,  but  one  in  line  with  past  practice.  ‘In  this 
country’,  Mr.  Macmillan  explained,  ‘.  .  .  there  is  a  long  tradition  of 
isolation  .  .  .  [and],  as  in  most  other  countries,  ...  a  certain  suspicion  of 
foreigners.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  it  is  perhaps  worth  recording  that  in  every 
period  when  the  world  has  been  in  danger  of  tyrants  or  aggression,  Britain 
has  abandoned  isolationism.’6 

The  opposition  had  no  difficulty  in  punching  holes  in  this  type  of  argu¬ 
ment  and  Mr.  Gaitskell  took  great  delight  in  quoting  the  remark  of  Mr. 
Maudling  in  February  1959  that  ‘we  must  recognise  that  for  us  to  sign  the 
Treaty  of  Rome  would  be  to  accept  as  the  ultimate  goal  political  federa¬ 
tion  in  Europe,  including  ourselves’.7  Government  caution  was  no  doubt 
motivated  by  the  need  to  appease  Conservative  back-benchers;8  it  could 
not  disguise  the  fact  that  there  had  been  a  fundamental  revolution  in 
British  foreign  policy.  For  the  first  time,  a  British  government— and  a 
Conservative  one  at  that — had  publicly  indicated  that  Britain  could  no 

1  Documents,  ig6i,  pp.  189-91. 

2  645,  H.C.  Deb.,  col.  1480;  234,  H.L.  Deb.,  col.  111. 

3  645,  H.C.  Deb.,  col.  1490.  *  234,  H.L.  Deb.,  col.  119. 

5  Ibid.,  col.  120.  6  645,  H.C.  Deb.,  col.  1482. 

7  Ibid.,  cols.  1498,  1501. 

8  It  was  estimated  that  between  20  and  30  Conservative  M.P.s  abstained  in  the  final  divisions 
on  the  government  motion.  One — Mr.  Anthony  Fell — voted  against  the  government  (Times, 

4  August  1961). 
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longer  play  a  significant  role  in  world  affairs  in  its  own  right.  ‘I  want  to 
see  Britain  keep  abreast  of  the  trends  of  the  future’,  said  Lord  Home,  in 
what  was  perhaps  the  most  revealing  passage  in  any  government  speech 
in  either  House  during  the  debates  of  2  and  3  August.  ‘Britain  and 
America,  on  whose  co-operation  much  of  the  peace  of  the  world  depends, 
have  held  for  many  generations  a  special  position  of  trust  and  confidence 
in  each  other.  But  it  would  be  an  error  to  take  that  relationship  for  granted. 
Each  of  us,  here  and  there,  has  to  work  to  maintain  it.  And  Europe  is  now 
on  its  feet  again,  thriving,  confident  and  powerful.  The  centre  of  power 
and  the  weight  of  investment  could  well  shift  from  this  island  of  Britain  to 
the  continent  of  Europe;  and  over  200  million  people,  my  Lords,  acting  in 
concert,  can  exercise  a  greater  political  power  and  offer  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  investment  than  50  million  people.  I  suggest  that  as  we  look 
at  this  picture  there  is  a  strong  interest  for  the  United  Kingdom  to  be 
inside  this  new  power  complex  rather  than  excluded  or  on  the  periphery. 
When  the  United  States  and  Europe  are  more  nearly  equal  in  their 
achievements,  and  more  nearly  shouldering  equal  burdens,  then  it  will 
be  more  practical  to  join  forces  and  men  will  be  able  to  achieve  a  great 
new  impetus  to  freedom.’1 

Britain’s  decision  to  apply  for  membership  of  the  E.E.C.  was  accom¬ 
panied,  as  was  expected,  by  Denmark’s.2  The  reactions  of  the  other 
members  of  E.F.T.A.  to  the  new  situation  posed  by  the  actions  of  two  of 
their  fellows  was  contained  in  the  so-called  ‘Geneva  Declaration’,  which 
was  published  on  31  July,  although  it  was  evidently  drafted  on  the  occasion 
of  the  ministerial  meeting  on  the  28th.  ‘E.F.T.A.  governments’,  ran  the 
declaration,  ‘consider  that  the  decision  of  the  United  Kingdom  govern¬ 
ment  .  .  .  which  was  followed  by  a  similar  statement  of  the  Danish  govern¬ 
ment,  provides  an  opportunity  to  find  an  appropriate  solution  for  all 
E.F.T.A.  countries  and  thus  to  promote  the  solidarity  and  cohesion  of 
Europe.  .  .  .  The  members  of  E.F.T.A.  consider  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
concerned  not  to  miss  this  new  opportunity.  E.F.T.A.,  for  its  part,  will .  .  . 
do  everything  in  its  power  to  seize  it.  All  member  states  of  E.F.T.A. 
declare  their  intention  to  examine  with  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity,  the  ways  and  means  by  which  all  members  of  E.F.T.A.  could 
take  part  together  in  a  single  market  embracing  some  300  million  people.’3 

Due  to  their  widely  differing  circumstances  the  remaining  five  mem¬ 
bers  of  E.F.T.A.  naturally  set  about  fulfilling  the  pledge  contained  in  the 
Geneva  Declaration  in  different  ways,  and  it  was  not  until  June  1962  that 
the  last  of  them — Portugal — reached  a  decision.  Portugal’s  difficulties 

1  234,  H.L.  Deb.,  cols.  12 1-2. 

2  Times,  1  August  1961.  On  3  August,  however,  Mr.  Krag  told  the  Danish  parliament  that 
Denmark  would  not  join  the  Common  Market  on  its  own  if  the  negotiations  for  British  entry  were 
unsuccessful  (ibid.,  4  August  1961). 

3  The  text  of  the  Geneva  Declaration  is  printed  in  Documents,  1961,  pp.  191-2. 
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were  twofold.  The  first  concerned  the  relative  backwardness  of  its  in¬ 
dustry.  In  E.F.T.A.,  Portugal  had  been  allowed  19^  instead  of  9^  years 
in  which  to  eliminate  tariffs  protecting  industries  that  principally  served 
the  home  market,  and  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  the  E.E.C.  would 
be  as  generous.1  Yet,  as  the  Minister  of  State  Senhor  Oliveira  pointed  out 
on  4  August  1961,  the  question  of  Portugal’s  membership  or  association 
with  the  Common  Market  would  partly  depend  upon  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  obtain  modifications  in  the  Rome  Treaty  which  would  take 
account  of  the  state  of  Portuguese  industrial  development.2  Then  there 
was  the  problem  of  the  Portuguese  overseas  territories.  These  were  held 
by  the  Portuguese  government  to  be  part  of  Portugal  itself,  but  it  was 
unlikely  that  the  Common  Market  countries  would  accept  this  view.  If 
they  did,  it  would  mean  granting  these  territories  more  advantages  than 
the  E.E.C.’s  own  associated  states.3  There  was  also  a  political  side  to  this 
issue,  for  it  was  reported  in  September  that  the  African  governments 
associated  with  the  Common  Market  had  threatened  to  walk  out  if  any 
form  of  association  with  Portugal  was  proposed.4  In  spite  of  these  difficul¬ 
ties,  the  Portuguese  government  let  it  be  known  in  November  that  it  was 
contemplating  applying  for  association  and  on  4  June  1962,  an  application 
was  finally  made.  It  was  not,  however,  an  application  under  article  238 
of  the  Rome  Treaty,  for  the  Portuguese  did  not  specify  the  kind  of  link 
they  were  seeking.5 

Only  a  month  before  Portugal’s  application,  Norway  applied  for  full 
membership  of  the  E.E.C.  The  time  that  the  Norwegian  government  took 
to  reach  a  decision  caused  some  anxiety  among  its  friends  and  a  resolution 
tabled  at  the  Consultative  Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe  in  January 
1962  expressed  concern  ‘that  Norway  has  not  yet  adopted  a  position  with 
regard  to  its  relations  with  the  European  Economic  Community’.6  The 
reason  for  the  delay  was  undoubtedly  internal  political  differences.  As 
early  as  4  August  1961,  Mr.  Gerhardsen,  the  prime  minister,  said  that  the 
new  parliament,  which  was  due  to  be  elected  in  September,  would  have 
to  decide  Norway’s  position,  although  the  attitude  of  the  Norwegian 
representative  at  the  Nordic  Economic  Committee  meeting  later  in  the 
month  seemed  to  leave  little  doubt  that  the  government  was  in  favour  of 
entry  into  the  Common  Market.7  Unfortunately,  the  government  Labour 
Party,  for  the  first  time  since  1945,  lost  its  overall  majority  in  the  elections 

1  Financial  Times  Supplement,  ‘The  Challenge  of  Europe’,  27  November  1961,  p.  42. 

2  Neue  Zurcher  Ze^unS>  5  August  1961. 

3  Financial  Times  Supplement,  quoted  above.  Neue  Zdrcher  Ze^tunS ;  2  December  1961. 

4  Daily  Telegraph,  25  September  1961. 

5  Times,  5  June  1962. 

6  Council  of  Europe,  Consultative  Assembly,  Official  Report,  18  January  1962,  p.  818.  Due  to 
the  objections  of  two  Norwegian  delegates,  the  paragraph  of  the  resolution  which  referred  to 
Norway  was  excluded  from  the  final  text  (ibid.). 

7  Le  Monde,  5  August  1961;  Financial  Times,  Daily  Telegraph,  2 1  August  1961. 
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held  on  1 1  September  and  considerable  publicity  was  given  to  the  success 
of  the  breakaway  Socialist  People’s  Party,  which  had  captured  two  seats 
from  Labour  and  which  had  campaigned  on  a  neutralist,  anti-Common 
Market  platform.1  Thenceforth,  caution  was  inevitable,  especially  as 
Mr.  Gerhardsen  admitted  that  members  of  his  own  party  were  opposed 
to  early  negotiations  with  the  E.E.C.  It  was  therefore  announced  at  the 
end  of  November  that  parliament  would  not  discuss  the  matter  until 
February  1962,  after  all  local  branches  of  the  Labour  Party  had  been 
consulted.2 

On  13  February  1962,  the  Labour  Party  group  in  parliament  voted 
overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  negotiations  with  the  E.E.C. — 62  out  of  the 
74  members  supporting  negotiations  for  full  membership.  Two  days  later, 
the  party’s  Council  endorsed  the  decision  of  the  parliamentary  party.3 
As  a  majority  of  the  opposition  was  also  in  favour  of  entry,  the  government 
announced  on  28  February  that  it  had  decided  to  apply  for  full  membership 
and  that  a  debate  would  take  place  in  parliament  sometime  in  April.4 
Public  opinion  was,  however,  still  in  a  state  of  disarray — an  independent 
poll  in  March  showing  that  no  less  than  62  per  cent  of  Norwegians  were 
undecided  on  the  issue — and  it  was  decided  that  there  would  be  a  referen¬ 
dum  before  the  country  actually  entered  the  Market.5  A  three-day  debate 
in  parliament  ended  on  29  April  with  a  vote  of  113  to  37  in  favour  of 
negotiations  for  full  membership  and,  on  2  May,  the  application  was 
made.6 

Although,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  three  neutral  members  of 
E.F.T.A.  had  tried  to  co-ordinate  their  policies  before  the  British  govern¬ 
ment’s  announcement  that  it  was  seeking  full  membership  of  the  E.E.C., 
their  initial  reactions  to  the  announcement  were  rather  different.  The 
Swedish  government  took  a  very  cautious  line  indeed.  In  a  speech  on 
22  August,  the  Swedish  prime  minister,  Mr.  Erlander,  said  that  Sweden 
had  decided  not  to  follow  Britain  and  Denmark.  ‘Our  financial  situation’, 
he  said,  ‘is  not  such  as  to  furnish  a  motive  for  a  change  of  our  commercial 
policy,  nor  is  the  strengthening  of  the  Atlantic  alliance  the  reason  for  our 
co-operation  in  European  collaboration.  On  the  contrary,  this  political 
purpose  is  a  strong  restraining  factor,  considering  the  basic  lines  of  our 
foreign  policy.  Our  principal  aim  will  therefore  be  to  try  to  promote  a 
uniform  European  market  without  political  engagements  for  the  various 

1  N.T.  Times,  10  September  1961;  Times,  13  September  1961. 

2  Norwegian  Press  Summary,  1  December  1961;  N.T.  Herald  Tribune  (European  edition), 
6  December  1961. 

3  N.T.  Herald  Tribune  (European  edition),  14  February  1962;  Norwegian  Press  Summary, 
16  February  1962. 

♦  N.T.  Herald  Tribune  (European  edition),  1  March  1962. 

>  Ibid.,  14  March  1962;  Times,  12  April  1962. 

6  Times,  30  April,  3  May  1962. 
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members.’1  The  Austrian  government,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  be 
taking  a  more  positive  attitude.  After  talks  between  Dr.  Kreisky  and  the 
pro  tempore  chairman  of  the  E.E.C.  Council  of  Ministers,  Professor  Erhard, 
the  latter  announced  that  all  three  neutrals  would  apply  for  association 
under  Article  238  of  the  Rome  Treaty.2  The  Swiss  attitude,  as  expressed 
in  a  speech  by  the  minister  of  national  economy,  Dr.  Schaffner,  was 
rather  more  equivocal.  ‘We  seek  a  positive  understanding  with  this  large 
European  market  in  process  of  formation’,  he  said.  ‘We  want  co-operation 
and  not  isolation.  But  our  other  objective  is  no  less  clear:  we  cannot  and 
we  shall  not  renounce  our  neutrality  and  a  certain  need  for  independence 
which  follows  from  it— not  only  for  our  own  sake,  and  in  the  light  of  a 
45°-year  old  tradition,  but  also  on  account  of  our  mission  as  a  trustworthy 
intermediary  in  the  world  community  and  the  unceasing  services  which 
only  in  this  way  can  we  render  the  cause  of  peace,  of  humanity,  of  under¬ 
standing  and  accommodation.’3 

From  the  Common  Market  itself,  the  signs  were  that  the  neutrals’ 
application  for  association  would  be  received  with  sympathy,  but  that 
they  must  not  expect  to  obtain  special  treatment.  As  Herr  Muller-Armack 
of  the  West  German  foreign  ministry  said  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  on  27  September:  only  a  full  customs  union  would  be  accept¬ 
able.4  As  usual,  the  French  were  the  least  inclined  to  concessions.  ‘The 
fact  that  these  countries  are  neutral’,  said  M.  Couve  de  Murville  in 
Copenhagen  on  4  September,  ‘would  not  prevent  them  from  belonging 
to  the  Common  Market.  It  is  quite  simply  up  to  them  to  decide  whether 
the  political  co-operation  which  we  agreed  upon  in  Bonn  is  compatible 
with  their  position  as  neutrals.’5 

Meetings  of  experts  from  the  three  neutral  countries  to  discuss  a  com¬ 
mon  policy  took  place  in  Vienna  on  18  and  19  September  and  in  Geneva 
from  8  to  10  October.6  Between  these  two  meetings,  the  Swedish  govern¬ 
ment  publicly  changed  its  position,  probably  as  much  on  account  of 
opposition  to  its  cautious  attitude  from  industry  and  its  political  opponents 
as  of  pressure  from  outside.7  At  a  press  conference  on  5  October,  the 
Swedish  prime  minister  and  trade  minister  announced  that  Sweden  would 
be  requesting  negotiations  on  association  with  the  Six  ‘at  the  earliest 
possible  date’.  Lange,  the  trade  minister,  added  that  he  hoped  that  the 
approach  to  the  Common  Market  would  be  made  jointly  by  Sweden, 
Austria  and  Switzerland.  The  negotiations  would  cover,  not  only  tariffs 

1  Guardian,  23  August  1961. 

2  Times,  3  August  1961;  Financial  Times,  5  August,  1961. 

3  E.F.T.A.  Bulletin,  October  1961,  p.  3. 

4  Financial  Times,  28  September  1961. 

5  Le  Monde,  5  September  1961. 

6  Neue  Zdrcher  Zeitung,  16  September  1961 ;  Financial  Times,  9  October  1961. 

7  Cf.  Financial  Times,  24,  25  August  1961. 
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and  trade,  but  also  the  labour  market  and  economic  co-operation.  ‘But 
one  point  we  will  not  discuss’,  Lange  concluded  ‘ — Sweden’s  firm  deter¬ 
mination  to  stay  neutral.’1  The  Swedish  volte-face  was  so  complete  that  it 
was  even  suggested  in  one  report  of  the  second  experts’  meeting  in  Geneva 
that  the  Swedes  were  ‘setting  the  pace’  and  that  the  Swiss  and  Austrians 
were  trying  to  persuade  them  ‘not  to  be  over-hasty’.2 

A  joint  approach  was  agreed  upon  at  a  ministerial  meeting  in  Vienna 
on  19  October.  The  communique  declared  that  ‘on  the  basis  of  previous 
studies,  the  ministers  were  able  to  establish  that,  as  regards  the  form  of  the 
future  relationship  with  the  E.E.G.,  they  see  in  the  same  light  the  problems 
posed  by  the  neutrality  of  their  countries.  They,  however,  found  themselves 
also  confirmed  in  their  view,  that  neutrality  does  not  constitute  an 
obstacle  to  their  participation,  through  association  in  appropriate  form, 
in  the  economic  integration  of  Europe,  and  to  their  taking  the  measures 
necessary  for  the  functioning  of  an  integrated  European  market.’  As  far 
as  the  next  step  was  concerned,  it  was  agreed  that  ‘it  would  be  justified  to 
follow  up  with  formal  steps  by  the  individual  countries,  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  their  readiness  to  negotiate — already  indicated  in  the  E.F.T.A. 
Declaration  of  31  July  1961’.3  The  neutrals’  agreement  was  communicated 
to  the  ministerial  meeting  of  E.F.T.A.  which  took  place  in  Geneva  on 
20  and  21  November.4 

The  only  serious  obstacle  to  the  neutrals’  application  was  now  the 
Soviet  government’s  hostility  towards  Austria’s  association  with  the 
E.E.C.  As  early  as  the  end  of  August,  it  was  officially  announced  that 
the  Soviet  ambassador  in  Vienna  had  asked  the  Austrian  chancellor,  Dr. 
Gorbach,  to  clarify  Austria’s  attitude  in  the  light  of  the  Geneva  Declara¬ 
tion.  The  Soviet  government  apparently  took  the  line  that  the  E.E.G. 
was  a  N.A.T.O.  grouping  and  that  Austrian  membership  would  be  con¬ 
trary  to  the  agreements,  reached  in  1955. 5  The  Austrian  reply,  which  was 
delivered  on  2  October,  emphasised  that  the  arrangement  which  Austria 
was  seeking  with  the  E.E.G.  was  purely  economic  and  drew  attention  to 
the  consultations  that  were  still  going  on  between  the  neutral  members  of 
E.F.T.A.  The  Austrian  government  promised  that  all  countries  with 
whom  Austria  had  close  economic  relations  would  be  informed  of  future 
developments.6  This  somewhat  evasive  reply  did  not  satisfy  the  Russians 
and,  on  1  December,  Pravda  carried  an  article  which  declared  that  ‘no 
manoeuvres  and  assurances  from  the  opponents  of  Austrian  neutrality  can 
hide  the  fact  that  Austria’s  participation  in  the  Common  Market  would 
result  in  economic  and  political  union  with  West  Germany,  something 

1  N.T.  Herald  Tribune  (European  edition),  6  October  1961. 

2  Guardian,  11  October  1961. 

3  Documents,  1961,  pp.  192-3.  4  Documents,  1961,  p.  193. 

5  Financial  Times,  29  August  1961;  Le  Monde,  31  August  1961- 

6  Neue  Tjircher  fitting,  4  October  1961. 
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which  is  forbidden  by  the  state  treaty  with  Austria’.1  Although  the 
Pravda  article  was  followed  by  an  official  demarche  in  the  same  sense,2  the 
Austrian  government  did  not  take  these  Soviet  fears  of  another  Anschluss 
seriously  and,  on  15  December,  Austria,  Sweden  and  Switzerland  made 
their  formal  applications  for  association  with  the  E.E.C.3  Paradoxically 
enough,  Austria  was  soon  to  discover — together  with  its  neutral  colleagues 
— that  the  strongest  objections  to  its  association  with  the  Common  Market 
came  not  from  the  Soviet  Union,  but  from  the  United  States. 

1  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune  (European  edition),  2-3  December  1961. 

2  Guardian,  13  December  1961. 

3  Times,  16  December  1961. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  DISLOCATION  OF  AN  ALLIANCE: 

sino-so Viet  relations,  i960— i 

In  April  i960  the  Chinese  comrades  openly  revealed  their  differ¬ 
ences  with  the  world  communist  movement  by  publishing  a  col¬ 
lection  of  essays  called  Long  Live  Leninism!1 

Moscow,  in  pursuit  of  its  own  tactical  advantages  in  the  Sino-Soviet 
‘dispute’,  had  chosen  to  identify  this  particular  Chinese  challenge  to  its 
ideological  authority  as  the  point  of  no  return  in  the  process  of  dissent  and 
disagreement  which  corroded  the  substance  and  the  significance  of  the 
Sino-Soviet  alliance.  It  was  not  faulty  workmanship  or  lack  of  maintenance 
but  actual  sabotage  which  had  produced  the  disrepair  in  Sino-Soviet 
relations.  Not  unnaturally,  the  Chinese  were  unwilling  to  accept  this 
explanation  which  was  an  explicit  condemnation.  Digging  deeper  into 
the  history  of  past  discords,  Peking  for  its  own  purposes  selected  the 
Russian  criticisms  of  September  1959  as  the  first  fatal  strokes  directed  at 
the  Sino-Soviet  community  of  interest. 

These  public  depositions  of  the  other’s  perfidy,  intransigence  or  dan¬ 
gerous  pretensions  are  not  distinguished  as  documents  of  historical  objec¬ 
tivity.  Although  ideological  differences  are  important  in  their  own  right, 
ideological  rationalisations  have  long  been  used  to  conceal  differences  at 
once  more  grave  and  fundamental,  affecting  not  merely  relations  between 
the  two  Communist  parties  but  also  those  of  an  ‘inter-State’  category, 
with  Russia  and  China  locked  in  conflict  over  their  respective  power 
interests.  Behind  the  messianic  phrases  of  Long  Live  Leninism! ,  with  its 
assortment  of  pedantry,  rhetoric  and  defiance,  lay  hid  the  Chinese  fury 
over  the  Soviet  refusal  to  transmit  nuclear  arms  to  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China;  Marshal  Koniev,  at  the  closed  meetings  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
powers  in  February  i960  had  minced  no  words  on  this  topic.  The  Chinese 
assault  on  Moscow’s  primacy  gathered  momentum  with  the  commotion 
engendered  by  the  U-2  spy-plane  incident  and  the  fiasco  of  the  Paris 
Summit  Conference.2 

The  Russians  on  their  side  castigated  not  merely  the  fact  of  the  Chinese 
with  the  world  communist  movement  but  also  the  open 
revelation’.  If  this  was  a  more  public  demonstration  of  differences  which 
had  merely  been  guessed  at,  June  i960  witnessed  the  first  international 

1  Otkrytoe  pismo  Tsentralnovo  Komiteta  KPSS  (Moscow,  1963),  p.  10,  hereinafter  cited  as  Otkrytoe 
pismo. 

2  See  Survey,  igyg~ig6o. 
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Communist  confrontation  at  the  Peking  assembly  of  the  General  Council 
of  the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  (W.F.T.U.).  Here,  the  Chinese 
challenge  was  moved  a  stage  further,  from  the  plane  of  ideology  to  the 
field  of  Communist  organisation.  In  drawing  up  the  lines  of  support  and 
division,  represented  by  the  formation  of  China’s  ‘oppositional  group’, 
the  international  Communist  movement  experienced  the  first  shocks  to  its 
organisational  structure,  the  ‘split’  (‘fractionalism’,  in  Communist  jargon) 
upon  which  so  much  speculation  had  centred.  The  Russian  counterstroke 
could  not  be  long  delayed.  The  propagandistic  tones  of  ‘more  in  sorrow 
than  anger’  could  not  compare  with  the  intensity  of  the  Russian  attack, 
which  deployed  not  merely  the  ideological  weapon  but  also  instruments 
of  state  policy,  such  as  thinly  veiled  economic  sanctions.  Frontiers  as  well 
as  theories  were  involved;  in  Sinkiang,  the  Chinese  accused  the  Russians  of 
having  begun  ‘provoking  border  troubles’  in  July  i960  as  one  of  the  anti- 
Chinese  measures  adopted  by  Moscow.1  The  acute  stage  of  the  Sino- 
Soviet  crisis  had  opened. 

(a)  From  Peking  to  Bucarest:  June  ig6o 

In  his  East  Berlin  speech,2  made  on  the  morrow  of  the  abortive  Summit 
Conference,  Mr.  Khrushchev  made  it  plain  that  the  temporary  frustration 
of  his  policies  was  no  reason  for  his  abandoning  them.  Peking  took  a 
somewhat  different  view;  the  Soviet  leader  was  not  merely  discomfited, 
he  was  much  more  discredited.  It  was  this  calculation  which  may  well 
have  prompted  the  Chinese  Communists  to  turn  the  general  council 
session  of  the  W.F.T.U.  in  Peking,  which  met  from  5  to  9  June  i960,  into  the 
arena  in  which  to  hammer  out  the  principal  issues  of  the  dispute  with 
Moscow  and  also  to  recruit  support  for  the  Chinese  views.  Whatever  the 
particular  motives,  the  Chinese  certainly  seized  on  the  opportunity  to 
subject  Soviet  policies  to  public  and  private  attack.  Liu  Chang-sheng, 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  W.F.T.U.,  who  pressed  the  Chinese  attack  at  the 
meetings,  was  anxious  ‘to  express  some  views’  on  ‘the  question  of  war  and 
peace’.  The  brunt  of  his  argument  was  that  while  imperialism  remained, 
the  idea  that  war  might  be  eliminated  was  nothing  more  than  a  snare  and 
a  delusion;  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Khrushchev,  this  could  be  construed  as 
self-delusion,  for  the  thesis  which  Liu  Chang-sheng  was  deploying  was 
that  which  had  been  propounded  at  the  21st  Congress  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  As  for  attitudes  towards  war, 

.  .  .  we  must  first  of  all  make  a  distinction  as  to  its  nature.  A  war  between 
imperialist  countries  in  a  scramble  for  colonies  is  an  unjust  war.  An  imperialist 
war  to  suppress  colonial  people  and  the  people  at  home  and  to  commit  aggres¬ 
sion  against  other  countries  is  also  an  unjust  war.  On  the  other  hand,  a  revolu- 

1  Times,  7  September  1963. 

2  On  20  May  i960.  For  extracts  see  Documents,  i960,  p.  37. 
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tionary  war  waged  by  the  colonial  peoples  and  by  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the 
imperialist  countries  for  their  own  liberation  is  a  just  war.  .  .  .  We  must  stand 
for  and  uphold  just  revolutionary  wars,  and  oppose  and  stop  unjust  wars.  It  is 
wrong  to  talk  indiscriminately  whether  or  not  war  should  be  supported  or 
whether  or  not  it  should  be  opposed,  without  making  a  specific  analysis  of  its 
nature.1 

The  question  of ‘averting  war’  referred  mainly  to  ‘world  war’.  But, 

...  on  the  other  hand,  so  long  as  there  is  imperialism,  the  root  cause  of  war 
remains,  the  breeding  ground  of  war  remains,  and  the  war  maniacs  remain, 
and  that  is  why  there  still  exists  the  danger  of  imperialism  launching  a  new 
world  war.2 

It  was  ‘entirely  wrong’  to  contemplate  the  elimination  of  war  while  im¬ 
perialism  remains.  ‘Evil  consequences’  would  flow  from  spreading  such 
illusory  ideas  among  the  ‘peoples  of  all  lands’,  and  Liu  Chang-sheng  drove 
in  his  point  by  remarking  that  ‘we  can  already  see  such  consequences  at 
present’.  China  supported  the  disarmament  proposals  put  forward  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Nevertheless,  ‘there  are  people’  who  anticipate  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  such  proposals  even  while  imperialism  still  exists — -who  believed 
that  ‘  “the  danger  of  war  can  be  eliminated”  by  relying  on  such  proposals’, 
whereupon  Liu  Chang-sheng  poured  bitter  scorn  on  Mr.  Khrushchev’s 
own  proposals  of  2  June  (without  naming  the  source  or  the  date)  as 
‘downright  whitewashing  and  embellishing  imperialism’,  the  very  essence 
of  ‘unrealistic  illusion’.3 

Lrom  the  outset,  the  Peking  assembly  (where  not  the  individual  Com¬ 
munist  parties  were  represented,  but  the  trade  union  federations  affiliated 
to  W.L.T.U.)  presented  curious  features.  Its  opening  was  delayed  without 
explanation;  the  majority  of  the  delegates  had  arrived  in  Peking  by  30 
May,  but  the  proceedings  were  to  wait  until  5  June.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  delay  was  enforced  as  a  hurried  attempt  was  made  to  achieve  some 
kind  of  reconciliation  between  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  delegations;  the 
strangeness  of  the  circumstance  is  reinforced  by  the  illness — or  ‘illness’ — of 
Louis  Saillant,  the  Lrench  Secretary-General  of  the  W.L.T.U.,  with  the 
speculation  that  direct  Russian  pressure  was  used  to  ensure  the  absence 
from  Peking  of  one  known  to  enjoy  pro-Chinese  inclinations.4  Of  Chinese 
purposes  once  the  assembly  had  embarked  on  its  business  there  is  less 

1  Liu  Chang-sheng  speech  of8June,reportedin.Pefa'rcg/t!m««i  (i960),  No.  24.  See  also  The  Sino- 
Soviet  Dispute,  Documented  and  Analysed  by  G.  F.  Hudson,  Richard  Lowenthal,  Roderick 
MacFarquhar  (London,  China  Quarterly,  n.d.),  pp.  123-6,  hereinafter  cited  as  The  Sino-Soviet 
Dispute. 

2  Peking  Review  (i960),  No.  24. 

3  Ibid. 

4  See  Donald  S.  Zagoria,  The  Sino-Soviet  Conflict  1956-1961  (Princeton,  N.J.,  and  London,  1962), 
p.  442,  hereinafter  cited  as  Zagoria,  Sino-Soviet  Conflict. 
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doubt.  Sixty-four  delegations  from  58  countries  were  in  attendance  in 
Peking,  including  European,  Asian  and  Latin  American  left-wing  trades 
unions.  There  were  also  delegates  from  Africa.  Both  in  public  and  private 
the  Chinese  maintained  a  formidable  assault  on  the  viability  of  Soviet 
policies.  In  public,  Liu  Chang-sheng  on  8  June  battered  the  premises  of 
Mr.  Khrushchev’s  current  policies;  naming  no  names,  he  nevertheless 
held  the  Soviet  leader’s  most  immediate  pronouncements  up  to  verbal 
contempt.  In  private,  reticence  was  completely  abandoned,  to  a  degree 
that  ‘the  violence  of  the  attack  against  Khrushchev’  astounded  the  visiting 
delegates.  The  Italian  Communist  Agostino  Novella  reported  on  his 
return  from  Peking  that  ‘impassioned’  exchanges  had  taken  place;  his 
admission  that  the  Chinese  Communists  would  not  accept  Moscow’s 
concept  of  ‘peaceful  co-existence’  marked  the  first  public  Communist 
confession  of  Sino-Soviet  dissent.1  In  greater  privacy,  the  Chinese  as¬ 
sembled  ‘repi'esentatives  of  several  parties’  (Communist  parties)  who 
were  present  in  Peking  and  subjected  Soviet  policies  to  further  criticism, 
hitting  out  also  at  ‘other  Marxist-Leninist  parties  and  the  Declaration 
adopted  by  the  Moscow  Meeting  in  1957’. 2  Russian  fury  at  this  display 
of  differences  at  ‘the  open  tribune  of  a  non-party  organisation’  [the 
W.F.T.U.]  obviously  knew  no  bounds. 

The  result  of  the  Peking  meeting  was  to  impress  a  certain  alignment 
(which  persists  even  now)  on  the  delegations,  in  positions  for  or  against 
the  Chinese  arguments  and  attitudes.  The  Chinese  won  support  from 
the  Albanians  (represented  by  trade  union  leader  Gogo  Nushi),  from  the 
Japanese  and  Burmese,  as  well  as  from  the  delegations  from  NorthVietnam, 
Ceylon,  Sudan,  Somalia,  Argentina,  Indonesia  and  Zanzibar.  India 
joined  the  French,  Italians,  Poles,  Czechs  and  East  Germans  in  support 
of  Moscow.  In  addition  to  this  general  division  of  outlook  and  interest 
between  the  European  representatives  and  a  number  of  those  coming  from 
the  under-developed  Asian  and  African  countries,  which  was  implicit  in 
this  preliminary  but  persistent  alignment,  the  W.F.T.U.  meetings  in  Peking 
have  also  been  observed  as  the  point  of  re-entry  into  politics  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  ‘right  wing’,  identified  with  the  Poles  and  the  Italian  Communists 
(P.C.I.).  The  origins  of  this  inner  alignment  lay  in  the  events  of  1956-7,  the 
stimulus  derived  from  a  common  interest  in  opposing  Moscow-oriented 
‘dogmatism’,  and  now  a  distaste  for  Chinese  extremism.3  The  Polish 
benefit  from  a  moderate  policy  within  the  Communist  bloc  was  obvious 
enough;  in  foreign  policy,  moderation  would  not  mean  Poland  sundering 
her  bonds  with  the  West,  while  at  home  the  ‘special’  Polish  road  to 


1  Zagoria,  Sino-Soviet  Conflict,  pp.  320-5,  for  account  of  the  W.F.T.U.  meeting. 

2  Otkrytoe  pismo,  p.  10. 

3  See  William  E.  Griffith,  Albania  and  the  Sino-Soviet  Rift,  M.I.T.  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
1963,  P-  37- 
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Socialism  could  take  its  way  without  undue  interference.  For  the  Italian 
Communists,  committed  to  gaining  influence  within  their  own  country  and 
in  the  context  of  a  united  front  strategy,  a  moderate  policy  held  particular 
advantages  also.  Both  had  an  interest  in  checking  the  growth  of  neo- 
Stalinism,  which  was  itself  encouraged  by  the  terms  and  tones  of  Chinese 
policies.  Very  shortly  afterwards,  the  suspicious  ambiguities  in  the  East 
German  and  Czechoslovak  press,  which  hinted  at  admiration  and  possibly 
more  for  Peking’s  stand,  were  vigorously  rooted  out.  What  had  been 
discerned  as  ‘the  Peking-Pankow  axis’  was  rapidly  shattered  and  Walter 
Ulbricht  moved  in  step  with  Moscow. 

While  some  time  was  to  elapse  before  these  political  configurations  took 
on  final  shape,  and  came  to  contribute  in  varying  degrees  to  the  course  of 
the  Sino-Soviet  dispute,  Moscow  lost  not  a  moment  in  mounting  the  first 
blows  against  the  dissemination  of  Chinese  ‘dogmatism’  within  the  inter¬ 
national  Communist  movement.  D.  Shevlyagin,  writing  in  Sovetskaya 
Rossiya  (io  June  i960),  used  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  Lenin’s  Left-wing 
Communism — An  Infantile  Disorder  to  take  ‘the  leadership  of  individual 
parties’  to  task  for  failing  to  ‘orientate  themselves  in  the  new  conditions’. 
While  mentioning  by  name  ‘the  present  leadership  of  the  Union  of 
Communists  of  Yugoslavia’,  the  article  emphasised  its  true  point  by 
directing  its  argument  towards  ‘even  Communist  parties  which  are  power¬ 
ful  and  hardened  in  the  class  struggle’,  and  which  run  up  ‘against  survivals 
of  Leftism,  the  erroneous  views  of  comrades  whom  V.  I.  Lenin  ironically 
described  as  “terrible  revolutionaries’”.  Although  ‘from  the  outside’,  such 
comrades  may  appear  to  be  ‘terribly  revolutionary’,  in  fact  ‘they  do  harm 
to  the  cause  of  rallying  the  working  class  to  the  struggle  against  the 
aggressive  designs  of  imperialism’.1  Two  days  later,  abandoning  the 
rather  heavy  irony  for  a  sharp  lesson  in  ‘Leninist  orthodoxy’,  N.  Matkov- 
skii  in  Pravda  reinforced  the  notion  that  Soviet  ideological  authority  was 
not  to  be  tampered  with.  ‘Leftists’  in  the  international  Communist 
movement  had  the  idea  that  ‘we  can  at  once  introduce  Communism,  by¬ 
passing  certain  historical  stages  in  its  development’ ;  this  was  a  contradic¬ 
tion  of  ‘Leninism’  (and  a  sharp  reminder  to  the  Chinese  about  the 
‘Communes’  controversy).  ‘Some  persons’  thought  that  ‘the  achievement 
of  peaceful  coexistence  ...  the  struggle  to  halt  the  arms  race  ...  the  talks 
between  the  leaders  of  socialist  and  capitalist  countries  as  some  kind  of 
deviation  from  the  positions  of  Marxism-Leninism’.  There  was  a  case  for 
‘compromises  in  the  name  of  the  interests  of  development  of  the  revolu- 
movement’.2  This  was  both  a  reproof  and  a  challenge  to  Leftists  , 
to  ‘some  people’,  to  ‘certain  parties’,  to  ‘the  leaderships  of  individual 
parties’ — to  the  Chinese  leadership. 

1  Text  in  The  Sino-Soviet  Dispute ,  pp.  1 2 7— 9 • 

2  Pravda ,  1 2  June  i960.  Also  The  Sino-Soviet  Dispute,  pp.  129-31. 
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The  challenge  was  implemented  at  the  Third  Congress  of  the  Rumanian 
Communist  Party,  which  met  at  Bucarest  in  the  third  week  in  June.  In  the 
beginning  there  was  nothing  special  to  distinguish  this  routine  congress  of 
one  of  the  lesser  Communist  parties  of  Eastern  Europe;  since  the  spring  of 
i960,1  intensive  and  protracted  negotiations  had  been  taking  place  be¬ 
tween  M.  Birladeanu  and  a  group  of  Rumanian  economists  and  Mr. 
Kosygin,  also  attended  by  Soviet  economic  experts.  Rumania’s  economic 
plans  were  under  discussion,  and  the  vital  question  was  that  of  Soviet  aid, 
its  timing  and  form.  Important  as  this  was,  in  the  context  of  Soviet- 
Rumanian  relations,  it  was  hardly  enough  to  transform  the  Bucarest 
meetings  into  a  major  forum  of  international  Communism.  Few  of  the 
Communist  parties  outside  the  bloc  sent  their  leaders  to  Bucarest.  The 
Communist  Party  of  India  was  represented  by  two  ‘Leftist  ’members  of  the 
Secretariat,  Basavapunniah  and  Bhupesh  Gupta.  Mr.  Khrushchev’s 
remarks  to  the  Moscow  correspondent  of  the  C. P. I.  journal  New  Age  (15 
November  1959)  on  the  Sino-Indian  dispute — -‘a  sad  and  stupid  story’ — 
had  not  been  without  effect  on  the  Indian  Communists,  contributing  to  a 
widening  of  the  gulf  between  the  two  factions,  the  right-wing  and  the 
‘Leftists’.  The  fact  that  the  Sino-Indian  border  clash  was  obviously  no 
mere  short-term  ‘incident’,  or  merely  a  series  of  such  incidents  which  would 
fade  away  from  the  political  scene,  hardened  the  lines  of  division  within 
the  Indian  Communist  Party.  The  gradual  shift  of  the  Soviet  ‘line’  from 
neutralism  over  the  Sino-Indian  conflict  to  a  scarcely  disguised  criticism 
of  the  Chinese  action,  and  the  implications  of  the  Sino-Soviet  divergence 
itself,  increased  these  internal  pressures  within  the  Party. 

The  Bucarest  congress  began  quietly  enough  on  20  June.  Not  until 
18  June  had  Mr.  Khrushchev  announced  his  intention  of  attending,  and 
this  rapid  decision  has  been  attributed  by  Edward  Crankshaw2  to  the 
Soviet  leader’s  failure  to  gain  any  advantage  from  a  meeting  on  17  June 
with  the  Chinese  delegation  to  Bucarest,  which  was  then  passing  through 
Moscow.  Leading  the  Chinese  contingent  was  P’eng  Chen,  senior  member 
of  the  Chinese  Politburo ,  second  in  rank  to  Teng  Hsiao-p’ing  in  the  Party 
secretariat.  This  preliminary  encounter  having  proved  abortive,  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ponomarev  and  Mr.  Andropov,  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  all  despatch  to  Bucarest,  whither  other  senior  East  European 
Communist  leaders  had  also  been  bidden.  The  Soviet  intention  appeared 
to  be  nothing  less  than  to  force  the  Chinese  to  give  up  their  ground,  to 
force  upon  them  the  lesson  that  in  any  issue  of  authority  within  the 

1  The  Soviet-Rumanian  talks  lasted  from  14  March  to  22  April  i960. 

2  Edward  Crankshaw,  The  New  Cold  War  Moscow  v.  Pekin  (London  1963),  p.  97.  For  other 
material  on  the  Bucarest  meeting,  see  also  Edward  Crankshaw  in  Observer,  12  and  19  February 
1961.  This  documentation  has  now  been  generally  accepted  as  authentic,  although  some 
clarification  and  comparison  can  be  made.  This  account  of  the  Bucarest  meeting  is  based  on 
The  New  Cold  War  Moscow  v.  Pekin,  hereinafter  cited  as  Crankshaw,  New  Cold  War. 
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international  Communist  movement,  Moscow  and  not  Peking  would 
triumph. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  and  P’eng  Chen  met  again  at  Bucarest,  first  in  public 
encounter.  These  open  exchanges,  addressed  to  the  delegates  at  Bucarest, 
were  full  of  sudden  stings  and  implicit  accusation,  although  they  could 
not  compare  with  the  fury  behind  the  scenes.  Speaking  on  21  June,  the 
Soviet  leader  presented  a  survey  of  ‘the  peaceable  actions  taken  by  our 
side’,  together  with  an  explanation  of  the  breakdown  of  the  Paris  Summit 
Conference,  supported  by  references  to  his  contacts  with  American  leaders. 
Mr.  Khrushchev  advised  his  listeners  to  bear  in  mind  that  ‘the  attitude  to 
the  question  of  peaceful  co-existence  is  not  everywhere  the  same  in  the 
imperialist  countries’ ;  President  de  Gaulle  and  Prime  Minister  Macmillan 
had  shown  ‘a  certain  understanding’  of  the  need  for  peaceful  co-existence, 
whereas  Mr.  Dillon  ‘asked  me  the  cynical  question:  “What  does  co¬ 
existence  mean?  I  don’t  understand  it”.’  The  basic  question  was: 
‘What  line  must  we  pursue  in  these  conditions?’  A  policy  of  accepting  the 
‘challenge’  implicit  in  certain  western  attitudes  would  be  mistaken;  by 
adopting  such  a  position,  ‘this  would  have  met  their  [the  imperialists] 
wishes  .  .  .  they  would  have  been,  so  to  say,  rewarded  for  their  provocative 
actions’.  Mr.  Khrushchev  then  turned  his  attack: 

Besides,  comrades,  one  cannot  mechanically  repeat  now  on  this  question 
what  Vladimir  Ilyich  Lenin  said  many  decades  ago  on  imperialism,  and  go  on 
asserting  that  imperialist  wars  are  inevitable  until  socialism  triumphs  through¬ 
out  the  world.  .  .  .  One  must  not  only  be  able  to  read  but  also  correctly  under¬ 
stand  what  one  has  read  and  apply  it  in  the  specific  conditions  of  the  time  in 
which  we  live.  ...  A  political  leader  acting  in  this  manner  shows  that  he  not 
only  can  read  but  can  also  creatively  apply  the  revolutionary  teaching.  If  he 
does  not  do  this,  he  resembles  a  man  about  whom  people  say:  ‘He  looks  into 
a  book,  but  sees  nothing.’1 

P’eng  Chen  replied  on  22  June.  The  ‘decisive  factor  in  checking  war  and 
defending  world  peace’  was  ‘the  forces  of  the  masses  of  the  people  of 
various  countries’;  the  liberation  movement  of  the  Asian,  African  and 
Latin  American  peoples,  the  revolutionary  struggles  of  the  people  ‘in 
various  capitalist  countries’  needed  support  and  stimulation  in  the  ‘resolute 
struggle  against  U.S.  imperialism  .  Phis,  not  peaceful  co-existence 
(which  P’eng  Chen  never  mentioned  at  all),  was  the  key  to  the  situation, 
a  plain  rebuff  to  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  very  pertinent  point  about  ‘the  real 
balance  of  forces’.  Such  arguments  as  he  presented  P’eng  Chen  hung  on 
the  Moscow  Declaration  of  1957-2  That,  coupled  with  the  manifest 
Chinese  obduracy  in  maintaining  their  own  line,  made  it  plain  that  here 
was  none  of  the  retraction  which  the  Soviet  leadership  plainly  desired. 

1  Soviet  News ,  22  June  i960!  The  Siuo-Soviet  Dispute ,  pp.  132—9* 

2  Text  in  Peking  Review ,  No.  26,  i960.  Also  The  Smo- Soviet  Dispute ,  pp.  I39“4°* 
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The  emphasis  at  Bucarest  thereupon  shifted  to  the  secret  manoeuvres 
which  remain,  even  at  this  late  date,  very  imperfectly  documented.  The 
Russians,  however,  had  not  come  to  the  Rumanian  capital  empty-handed. 
In  a  concerted  attack,  B.  Ponomarev  and  Y.  Andropov1  set  before  the 
assembled  delegates  in  private  meetings  details  of  the  Sino-Soviet  diver¬ 
gence,  with  the  weight  of  the  argument — or  indictment — falling  on  the 
Soviet  and  Chinese  attitudes  to  war.  Mr.  Khrushchev  himself  in  his 
21  June  speech  had  not  spared  himself  in  painting  the  horrors  of  nuclear 
war.  In  Bucarest  (as  later),  the  Russians  hammered  in  the  issue  of  war  in 
terms  of  Russian  realistic  moderation  versus  Chinese  extremism.  It  was  a 
bludgeon  of  an  argument  which  the  Russians  wielded  then  (and  have 
wielded  later)  with  some  success,  to  beat  down  potential  sympathy  for  the 
Chinese  from  those  inspired  by  true  Communist  orthodoxy.  While  the 
Chinese  undoubtedly  exercised  an  appeal  by  their  vehement  affirmations 
of  the  true  Leninist  canons  and  their  denunciation  of ‘modern  revisionists', 
they  failed  to  meet  the  deliberate  Soviet  distortion  of  their  position  on  the 
issue  of  war  and  peace.  Certainly  the  picture  of  China,  aflame  with 
revolutionary  zeal,  committed  to  final  battle  with  ‘imperialism’,  impelled 
to  salvage  the  true  Leninism  from  the  hands  of  ideological  wreckers,  could 
do  the  Chinese  no  harm  in  certain  quarters.  It  was  a  picture  which  Peking 
had  composed  for  itself,  but  in  its  own  colours.  It  was,  however,  cardinal 
to  Soviet  purposes  that  Chinese  ‘zeal’  should  be  represented  as  ideological 
naivete,  producing  ultimately  an  irresponsibility  too  dangerous  for  a 
world  so  obviously  beset  by  nuclear  peril.  In  that  sense  also,  the  ‘ideo¬ 
logical  weapons’  were  far  from  being  exact  indicators  of  the  fundamental 
nature  or  even  of  this  phase  of  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute,  for  textual  selecti¬ 
vity  or  modes  of  presentation  could  being  specific  tactical  advantages  in 
this,  as  in  other  phases  of  the  struggle  in  this  shattered  ‘fraternalism’. 

To  supplement  the  verbal  persuasion  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  his  Soviet 
ideological  commando  at  the  Bucarest  congress,  a  Soviet  letter,  imposing 
in  length  and  identified  as  of  2 1  June,  was  circulated  to  the  groups  who  had 
been  addressed  by  Ponomarev.  In  all  its  eighty  pages,  the  Soviet  letter 
covered  both  the  ‘ideological’  and  the  ‘organisational’  field;  not  only 
Chinese  ideas  but  also  Chinese  conduct  were  subject  to  forceful  criticism, 
though  never  abuse.  This  document,  which  has  been  ranked  as  the  first 
formal  presentation  of  the  Soviet  ‘case’  in  any  substantive  form,  has  a 
significance  not  only  for  the  context  of  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute  but  also  as  a 
commentary  on  the  basic  implications  for  Soviet  policy  of  ‘peaceful  co¬ 
existence’.  These  were  the  arguments  the  letter  assembled: 

1  Responsible  for  non-bloc  inter-Party  relations  and  bloc  Party  relations:  respectively 
Crankshaw,  New  Cold  War,  p.  98.  Under  the  device  of ‘proletarian  internationalism’,  the  Chinese 
could  and  did  press  for  the  presence  of  ‘outside’  Worker  and  Communist  parties  at  Communist 
forums. 
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( 1 )  the  definition  of  the  present  epoch  is  of  vital  importance :  diverse  defini¬ 
tion  will  produce  varying  conclusions  about  the  fundamentals  of  strategy 
and  tactics  in  foreign  policy :  the  Chinese  err  in  characterising  the  present 
epoch  as  one  of  imperialism,  wars  and  x'evolutions,  which  is  a  misinter¬ 
pretation  of  Lenin:  the  Chinese  have  challenged  the  Soviet  definition 
that  the  present  epoch  is  characterised  by  the  transition  from  capitalism 
to  socialism,  and  by  the  consolidation  of  the  world  socialist  system :  the 
Soviet  position  recognises  that  imperialism  is  even  now  aggressive  by 
nature,  but  the  possibilities  open  to  imperialism  to  act  aggressively  have 
diminished ; 

(2)  having  once  supported  the  thesis  on  the  non-inevitability  of  war  (pro¬ 
pounded  at  the  20th  Congress  of  the  CPSU),  the  Chinese  have  now 
deviated  from  this;  the  Chinese  view  that  the  imperialists  can  unleash 
war  at  their  own  bidding  takes  no  account  of  the  strength  of  the  socialist 
system:  the  contradiction  in  the  Chinese  views  is  that  while  they  pro¬ 
claim  imperialism  a  ‘paper  tiger’,  they  also  pronounce  it  all-powerful: 
to  oppose  war  does  not  mean  a  failure  to  support  wars  of  liberation,  as 
the  Chinese  try  to  argue:  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  supports  just  wars 
when  necessary; 

(3)  peace  is  a  necessity  for  the  socialist  system:  modern  (nuclear)  war  would 
eliminate  whole  nations:  a  socialist  victory  would  follow  10  to  15  years 
of  peaceful  coexistence :  peaceful  coexistence  was  itself  a  form  of  the  class 
struggle,  which  increased  the  contradictions  within  the  imperialist  camp ; 

(4)  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  rejects  Chinese  charges  of  flirtation  with  the 
national  bourgeoisie:  on  the  contrary,  these  ties  encourage  neutralism 
and  weaken  imperialism:  Marxists  cannot  jump  stages  in  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  struggle; 

(5)  disarmament  is  no  illusion:  through  the  disarmament  question,  a  blow 
can  be  struck  against  Western  military  bases  and  military  pacts ; 

(6)  either  a  peaceful  or  a  forcible  seizure  of  power  may  be  carried  through  by 
Communist  parties  in  imperialist  countries,  depending  on  the  circum¬ 
stances; 

(7)  the  Chinese  now  attack  the  struggle  against  the  cult  of  personality  (de- 
Stalinisation),  which  they  had  originally  supported; 

(8)  the  Chinese  have  undermined  proletarian  internationalism  by  their  un¬ 
co  mradely  behaviour:  while  acknowledging  that  the  Soviet  Union  should 
lead  the  socialist  camp,  the  Chinese  attack  and  criticise  the  Soviet  Com¬ 
munist  Party; 

(9)  the  Chinese  must  take  account  of  the  interests  of  the  world  communist 
movement:  Sino-Soviet  differences  merely  help  imperialism.1 

Mr.  Khrushchev’s  speech  of  2 1  June  had,  in  fact,  been  a  general  statement 
of  the  argument  contained  in  this  letter;  what  he  had  deleted  in  public  was 

1  There  are  versions,  but  no  definitive  text  of  the  Russian  letter.  Deutsche  Zeitung  (West  Berlin), 
30  September  i960,  produced  a  summary  supported  by  a  statement  of  its  authenticity:  this  is 
reproduced  as  Appendix  I  in  Zagoria,  Sino-Soviet  Conflict ,  pp.  455-8.  See  also  Crankshaw,  New 
Cold  War,  pp.  99-103,  for  an  extended  version  of  this  letter. 
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the  attack  on  Chinese  behaviour,  as  well  as  certain  details  more  intimate 
to  particular  Communist  policies.  It  was  a  vigorous  but  not  a  vicious 
attack.  For  the  outside  world,  the  communique  of  the  Congress,  phrased 
ambiguously  but  innocent  of  traces  of  any  conflict,  conveyed  nothing  of  the 
bitter  divisions.1  Behind  closed  doors  on  25  June,  with  the  communique 
pushed  aside,  the  struggle  was  renewed.  At  this  private  meeting  convened 
by  the  Russians,  speakers  limited  to  twenty  minute  expressed  their 
support  of  the  communique  but  their  disapproval  and  criticism  of  the 
Chinese  position.2  P’eng  Chen’s  rejoinder  was  to  remark  that  these 
observations  would  be  presented  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  for  its  further  attention.  There  was  the  point,  however, 
that  nowhere  had  the  Chinese  view  been  correctly  expressed.  It  was  not 
true  that  the  Chinese  opposed  peaceful  coexistence;  the  Chinese  supported 
the  struggle  for  peace,  although  it  was  not  easy  to  go  along  with  the  notion 
that  the  imperialists  would  not  unleash  another  war.  Taking  quite  literally 
a  leaf  from  the  Russian  book,  P’eng  Chen  produced  a  text  to  accompany 
his  words.  The  consequence,  reported  by  Edward  Crankshaw,  was  the 
circulation  by  the  Chinese  delegation  of  a  new  letter,  a  translation  of  a 
private  letter  despatched  by  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  to  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party — presumably  the  letter  of  12  June. 

As  massive  in  its  translation  as  the  Soviet  letter  of  21  June,  the  resem¬ 
blance  stopped  short  at  physical  comparison;  this  private  letter,  reserved 
for  Chinese  eyes,  burst  all  the  bounds  of  comradely  propriety  to  utter 
accusations  not  confined  to  the  purely  ideological  plane  but  covering 
general  questions  of  foreign  policy  and  Sino-Soviet  relations.  Chinese 
policy  towards  India  and  Algeria  came  under  fire,  as  did  Chinese  actions 
which  ruined  the  confidence  of  the  bourgeois  world  in  the  Communists’ 
quest  for  peace,  and  Chinese  attitudes  which  raised  doubts  in  Asian  and 
African  minds  about  communism  itself.  There  was  an  indictment  of  the 
Chinese  refusal  to  co-operate  in  military  matters  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
That  evening,  when  the  secret  session  was  suspended,  the  Bucarest  Con¬ 
gress  reverted  in  its  Jekyll  and  Hyde  manner  to  a  public  manifestation  of 
solidarity  and  amity.  But  the  storm  broke  on  the  following  day. 

In  a  tempestuous  speech,  which  crashed  through  the  twenty-minute 
barrier,  Mr.  Khrushchev  unleashed  a  bitter  and  unbridled  attack  on 
Chinese  policies,  persons  and  methods.  He  openly  assailed  Mao  Tse-tung, 
naming  him  directly  and  condemning  him  as  one  ‘oblivious  of  any  other 
interests  but  his  own’.  The  Chinese,  who  spoke  so  much  of  war,  were  in 
fact  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  modern  war.  In  attacking  India,  China 
had  imperilled  the  cause  of  socialism  for  purely  nationalist  purposes.  On 

1  Text  in  The  Sino-Soviet  Dispute ,  pp.  140-1. 

2  P’eng  Chen  did  not  at  first  sign  the  communique,  and  finally  did  so  only  after  consultation 
with  Peking. 
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the  Manchurian  border,  the  Chinese  hindered  Soviet  defence  measures. 
As  for  comradely  behaviour,  the  W.F.T.U.  meetings  of  such  recent  memory 
had  shown  how  the  Chinese  went  about  thrusting  their  views  upon  others. 
Yet  faced  with  criticism,  they  had  sent  Marshal  P’eng  Teh-huai  ‘to  a 
labour  camp’  for  criticising  the  Communes  in  a  letter  to  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party.1  Here  was  delicate  ground  to  trample  so  heedlessly: 
Marshal  P’eng  Teh-huai’s  challenge— for  it  was  nothing  less — to  the 
leadership  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  signified  the  existence  of 
internal  discontents  but  also  marked  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Khrushchev’s 
‘intervention’  in  Chinese  domestic  policies.2  Following  out  the  line  of  the 
Soviet  letter  of  21  June,  Mr.  Khrushchev  emphasised  that  while  the 
Soviet  Union  had  certainly  entertained  reservations  about  individual 
Chinese  policies  (the  ‘Great  Leap  Forward’  or  the  ‘Hundred  Flowers 
campaign’),  it  did  not  resort  to  the  open  criticism  which  Peking  practised. 

P’eng  Chen,  in  replying,  selected  the  rapier  rather  than  the  bludgeon 
with  which  to  deliver  his  attack.  At  Bucarest,  he  affirmed,  a  definite  Soviet 
attempt  to  attack  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  and  Mao  Tse-tung  had 
been  demonstrated.  With  telling  coolness,  P’eng  Chen  laid  the  final 
responsibility  upon  Mr.  Khrushchev;  it  was  he,  not  Mao  Tse-tung,  who 
was  the  real  ‘revisionist’,  weaving  misleading  fancies  about  the  true  nature 
of  imperialism.  It  was  small  wonder  that  Peking  should  fear  for  the 
Communist  cause;  the  manifest  inconsistencies  of  the  Soviet  leader’s 
policy — if  it  could  properly  be  given  that  name — hardly  contributed  to  a 
sense  of  confidence.  Nor  could  anyone  talk  of  the  Chinese  not  understand¬ 
ing  modern  war,  when  they  had  the  struggles  with  Japan  and  in  Korea 
behind  them.3 

The  Bucarest  congress  had  reached  its  terminal  point.  One  final  piece 
of  business  remained;  it  was  agreed  to  summon  a  conference  of  world 
Communist  parties,  which  would  meet  in  Moscow  during  the  celebrations 
for  the  anniversary  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  The  delegates  to  Bucarest 
had  much  to  digest  meanwhile.  What  had  passed  in  the  Rumanian 
capital  was  no  minor  disagreement  or  temporary  difference.  Both  sides, 
Chinese  and  Russian,  had  displayed  much  that  was  disingenuous.  P’eng 
Chen  had  charged  the  Russians  with  malice  aforethought  in  coming  to 
Bucarest  to  attack  the  Chinese;  certainly  the  Russian  activity  showed 
evidence  of  careful  if  not  protracted  planning.  Yet  the  Chinese  delegation 
was  able  to  distribute  among  the  delegates  translations  of  the  Soviet  private 
letter  to  Peking  with  astonishing  speed  and  efficiency.  Both  the  Russian 

1  See  David  A.  Charles,  ‘The  Dismissal  of  Marshal  P’eng  Teh-huai’  in  China  Quarterly,  No.  8, 
1961,  pp.  63-76. 

2  There  is  much  which  is  obscure  about  the  initial  stages  of  the  Chinese  Marshal’s  oppositional 
activity.  The  Russians  appear  to  have  connived  but  not  to  have  provoked.  On  the  role  of 
Chang  Wen-t’ien  as  a  possible  prime  mover,  see  ibid.,  p.  66. 

3  Crankshaw,  New  Cold  War,  pp.  108-9. 
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and  Chinese  baggage  brought  to  Bucarest  had  been  weighty  and  packed 
against  a  contingency  not  entirely  unforeseen.  Mr.  Khrushchev  had 
taken  Mao  Tse-tung  to  task  by  name;  P’eng  Chen  had  launched  a 
bitter  and  minatory  attack,  tipped  with  personal  venom,  on  the  Soviet 
leader.  P’eng  Chen  was  known  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  Mao  Tse-tung; 
the  descent  into  personalities  was  therefore  not  one-sided,  merely  being 
tilted  by  an  unavoidable  state  of  proxy.  By  counting  heads,  the  Soviet 
‘line’  had  received  formidable  support;  it  was  not,  however,  that  clinical 
isolation  of  the  Chinese  which  would  have  best  served  Mr.  Khrushchev’s 
purposes.  One  defection  by  evasion  was  that  of  the  Indian  Communist 
delegate,  Bhupesh  Gupta,  whose  speech  did  not  commit  the  C.P.I.  to  the 
Russian  position.1  The  fierceness  of  the  struggle  in  the  C.P.I.  had  yet  to 
erupt,  when  right  and  left  factions  clashed  in  early  September,  by  which 
time  the  repercussions  of  Bucarest  were  being  felt  on  a  far  wider  scale. 

Nevertheless,  the  signs  and  symptoms  displayed  at  Bucarest  had  been 
potent  enough  in  themselves.  The  fictions  of  the  limited  nature  of  the 
Sino-Soviet  dispute  were  now  almost  impossible  to  maintain.  That 
common  ideology  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  stuff  of  unity,  had  been 
seen  to  be  the  principal  bar  to  rapprochement.  Nor  was  it  a  simple  Rightist 
(U.S.S.R.)-Leftist  (China)  clash;  the  convenient  distortions  which  were 
employed  to  convey  this  impression  had  been  exposed  as  the  tactical  ruses 
they  were.2  The  delegates  had  been  given  a  glimpse  of  a  powerful  clash  of 
national  interests  and  military  priorities.  Mr.  Khrushchev  followed  a  dual 
line ;  to  establish  the  pragmatic  settlement  of  inevitably  divergent  interests, 
and  to  submit  China  to  the  discipline  of  the  Communist  general  will. 
These  lines  became  dangerously  tangled  at  Bucarest.  Peking  brandished 
the  ideological  weapon;  Moscow  would  force  it  from  Chinese  hands. 
There  were  many  degrees  of  force. 

{b)  Threats  and  sanctions:  July- August  ig6o 

The  Russian  and  Chinese  press  comments  on  the  Bucarest  communique 
confirmed  that  no  cracks  had  been  papered  over.  Both  Pravda  and  Jen- 
min  jih-pao  took  public  but  differing  comfort  from  Bucarest.  What  was 
now  demonstrably  a  positive  Soviet  political  thrust  gathered  impetus  as  the 
summer  drew  on.  The  July  plenum  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party,  at  which  the  report  on  Bucarest  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  Kozlov  (who  had  not  attended),  gave  unqualified  support  to  the 
work  of  the  Soviet  delegation  headed  by  Comrade  Khrushchev.3  The 
rebuff  to  ‘Left-wing  sectarian  deviation’  (that  is,  Chinese  attitudes) 

1  Reported  in  Link,  31  July  i960. 

2  Jen-min  jih-pao,  6  September  1963  (as  reported  in  Guardian,  7  September  1963),  makes  it 
clear  that  the  Chinese  quarrel  at  Bucarest  in  i960  was  with  Mr.  Ehrushchev  in  particular  rather 
than  the  Soviet  leadership  in  general. 

3  See  Pravda,  17  July  i960. 
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leceived  distinctive  Soviet  emphasis.  This  calculated  publicity  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  deliberate  ideological  mobilisation,  for  the  nature  of  the 
dispute’  was  transmitted  downwards  to  the  lower  levels  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party,  a  process  in  which  Mr.  Suslov  is  reported  to  have 
played  an  important  role.1  Nor  did  the  Chinese  leadership  neglect  to 
disseminate  its  version  of  the  Bucarest  congress  into  the  middle  echelons 
of  the  C.P.C.  Both  sides  appeared  to  be  pressing  what  they  felt  to  be 
advantages.  As  if  to  ward  off  suggestions  of  possible  disunity,  the  Soviet 
leadership  was  portrayed  in  all  its  ‘collective’  solidarity.  But  a  much  more 
formidable  blow  was  in  preparation.  On  1 6  July  i960  Moscow  informed 
Peking  that  the  ‘1,300  and  more  Soviet  experts  in  China’  were  to  be  with¬ 
drawn  within  the  month.2  There  had  already  been  considerable  difficul¬ 
ties  over  the  Soviet  technical  experts  in  China;  the  Russians  had  already 
deferred  to  a  Chinese  request  that  the  experts  be  retained  in  China, 
although  the  Chinese  had  complained  about  the  behaviour  of  the  techni¬ 
cians,  and  the  Russians  had  objected  to  the  Chinese  subjecting  them  to 
provocative  political  indoctrination.  As  the  Soviet  technicians  withdrew, 
they  took  with  them  (or  destroyed)  the  blue-prints3  which  could  still  have 
been  of  service  to  the  Chinese.  ‘Incalculable  difficulties  and  losses  on 
China’s  economy,  national  defence  and  scientific  research’  was  the  result, 
as  the  Chinese  saw  it.  It  was  an  economic  sanction  of  unmistakable 
directness,  which  bit  into  the  potentialities  of  Chinese  power  as  forcefully 
as  the  military  sanction  which  refused  China  access  to  nuclear  weapons.4 
It  was  in  July  i960  that  the  Russians,  as  charged  by  the  Chinese,  began 
'provoking  border  troubles’  by  supporting  minority  groups  in  Sinkiang  to 
act  against  the  Chinese  authorities;  the  Sinkiang-Kazakhstan  border  was 
no  longer  that  scene  of  co-operation  between  the  Russians  and  Chinese 
which  it  had  been. 

The  impact  of  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute  on  ‘state  relations’  was  carefully 
concealed  from  the  outside  world.  Nevertheless,  the  tone  of  the  Soviet 
press  (and  corresponding  Chinese  defiance)  was  sufficient  to  indicate  that 
events  were  taking  an  uncommonly  serious  turn.  The  suppression  of 
comment  was  also  indicative;  at  the  end  of  July  i960  the  circulation  of  the 
organ  of  the  Sino-Soviet  Friendship  Society,  Druzhba  (Friendship),  was 
stopped  in  the  Soviet  Union  (although  the  boycott  by  the  Russians  of 
Chinese-sponsored  publications  and  Chinese  retaliation  went  back  to 

1  See  Zagoria,  Sino-Soviet  Conflict,  p.  329. 

2  Hong  Kong  despatch,  Observer,  21  July  1963,  quoting  Jen-minjih-pao. 

3  The  U.S.S.R.  has  given  Communist  China  ‘2 1,000  sets  of  scientific  documents’,  according  to 
Otkrytoe  pismo,  p.  8. 

4  The  secret  Sino-Soviet  agreement,  to  give  China  a  sample  bomb  and  technical  data,  was 
signed  in  October  1957.  A  Chinese  government  spokesman  accused  the  U.S.S.R.  of  refusing  to 
hand  over  the  bomb  in  June  1959  (Chinese  statement,  15  August  1963);  the  Soviet  statement 
(20  August  1963)  maintained  that  the  Chinese  do  not  care  about  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  ‘.  .  .  as  long  as  the  Chinese  leaders  get  a  chance  to  lay  their  hands  on  a  nuclear  bomb’. 
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1958).  The  Soviet  radio  eliminated  its  commentaries  on  China  from  the 
domestic  service.  Kommunist,  the  chief  theoretical  journal  of  the  C.P.S.U., 
came  out  forcefully  against  the  Chinese  views:  arguing  that  Leninism 
must  be  adapted  to  changing  conditions,  the  article  insisted  that  the 
decisive  area  of  East-West  conflict  would  be  the  economic.  ‘Peaceful 
co-existence’  was  the  alternative  to  nuclear  war;  the  peaceful  transition  to 
socialism  would  be  facilitated  by  the  changed  balance  of  forces,  and  as  for 
compromise  with  the  West  (which  the  Chinese  denounced  and  ridiculed 
mightily),  Lenin  himself  had  seen  the  need  for  compromise  in  certain 
circumstances.1  Moscow  Radio  broadcast,  for  internal  consumption, 
Togliatti’s  address  to  the  Italian  Communist  Party  Central  Committee; 
this  depicted  with  a  high  degree  of  realism  the  consequences  of  modern 
nuclear  war,  and  flatly  denied  the  Chinese  view  that  revolutionary  wars, 
or  even  world  war,  would  speed  up  the  transition  to  socialism. 

Yuri  Frantsev,  a  leading  Party  theoretician,  returned  to  the  attack  in 
Pravda  on  7  August.  Discussing  ‘Problems  of  War  and  Peace  in  the  Present 
Conditions’,  Frantsev  argued  (or  attempted  to  argue)  that  Lenin  would 
have  acted  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  the  present  Soviet  leader’s  policies. 
There  was  real  danger  in  the  ‘Leftist’  views  on  war  and  peace;  arguing 
by  analogy  with  the  ‘Left  Communists’  of  1918  (a  wholly  false  analogy 
when  applied  to  the  Chinese  Communists,  as  was  Frantsev’s  intention), 

Leftism . . .  would  play  into  the  hands  of  the  imperialists,  helping  them  in  their 
dissemination  of  false  stories  about  the  ‘aggressive  nature’  of  Communism.2 

B.  Ponomarev,  discussing  ‘Peaceful  Coexistence — an  Essential  Need’  in 
Pravda  on  1 2  August,  also  took  the  Chinese  theoreticians  to  task,  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  prove  that  ‘peaceful  coexistence’  was  originally  advanced  by  Lenin; 
certainly,  the  nature  of  imperialism  has  not  changed,  but  now  the  balance 
of  forces  has  altered — the  imperialist  camp  is  clearly  on  the  defensive. 
These  thrashings  of  the  theoreticians  were  given  a  slightly  different  twist  in 
S.  Titarenko’s  article  in  Sovetskaya  Latviya  for  16  August,  which  hinted  men¬ 
acingly  at  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  economic  aid ;  in  point  of  fact,  this 
process  had  already  begun.  It  would  be  difficult  for  any  great  country 

let  us  say,  China,  if  that  country  were  in  a  state  of  isolation  and  could  not  rely 
on  the  collaboration  and  aid  of  all  other  socialist  countries. 

‘Such  a  country’  would  be  subject  to  ‘economic  blockade  by  capitalist 
countries’,  and  ‘such  a  country’  would  be  open  to  ‘military  blows  from 
outside’.3 

It  had  been  made  brutally  plain  at  Bucarest  that  a  positive  element 
of  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  policies  was  the  political  isolation  of  China.  The 

1  ‘Dialektika  i  sovremennost/’  in  Kommunist,  No.  10,  i960. 

2  Pravda,  7  August  i960. 

3  Text  in  The  Sino-Soviet  Dispute,  p.  150. 
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pro- Communist  Indian  paper  Blitz  did  in  fact  make  this  assertion,  that 
the  Chinese  were  wholly  isolated  within  the  Communist  movement;  the 
implication  for  Asian  Communist  parties  was  that  they  should  take  care  in 
siding  with  Peking.  The  fear  of  possible  pro-Chinese  alignments  did  much 
to  dispose  of  the  notion  that  the  Chinese  were  hemmed  in  and  trapped. 
By  refusing  to  hand  over  a  nuclear  weapon  or  weapons,  Moscow  had 
contributed  to  neutralising  China  militarily;  Titarenko’s  mention  of  the 
military  circumstances  of  ‘such  a  country’  was,  to  use  a  Bolshevik  phrase, 
‘not  by  accident’.  What  Titarenko  suggested  was  already  in  the  making — 
the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  economic  support  and  the  rolling  up  of  the 
military  umbrella  under  which  China  existed.  This  oblique  and  little- 
publicised  hint  was  meant  for  the  attention  of  Peking;  Moscow  could  and 
would  contemplate  a  ‘split’,  possibly  an  expulsion  of  China  from  the 
Communist  community,  although  the  final  decision  hung  as  yet  in  the 
balance. 

The  Chinese  response,  in  its  initial  form,  was  a  little  delayed,  a  tardiness 
which  has  been  explained  by  a  possible  Chinese  ‘Rightist’  wavering  in  the 
face  of  what  was  demonstrably  a  formidable  Soviet  onslaught  at  all  levels 
— ideological,  national,  territorial  and  strategic.1  The  result,  if  it  had  been 
preceded  by  any  internal  Chinese  misgivings,  was  a  strident  victory  for 
defiance,  with  the  emphasis  on  self-sufficiency,  the  manifest  destiny  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  revolution  and  the  growth  of  Chinese  influence.  And 
Peking  could  draw  comfort  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  now 
committed  on  two  fronts,  China  and  Albania;  the  late  summer  of  i960  was 
to  fuse  this  into  one,  anti-Khrushchev  combination.  The  issue  began  to 
turn  on  whether  Peking  would,  like  the  East  European  Communist 
governments,  abandon  Albania  to  its  fate  now  that  Enver  Hoxha  was  set 
in  full  opposition  to  Moscow.2  There  was,  therefore,  more  than  rhetoric 
in  the  Chinese  cry  of  defiance  to  Moscow.  Faced  with  previous  Russian 
pressure,  the  Chinese  leadership  had  been  obliged  to  bend  and  bow,  as  in 
the  dispute  over  the  communes.  Now,  faced  once  more  with  Russian 
pressure  on  an  unprecedented  scale,  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  fellows  chose 
to  stand  and  fight,  rather  than  to  fall  back.  It  was  a  radical  turn  in  Sino- 
Soviet  relations. 

(c)  Choosing  the  middle  way:  September-0 ctober,  ig6o 

While  the  Chinese  press  had  emphasised  the  Chinese  will  and  capacity 
to  resist,  the  main  thrust  against  Moscow  did  not  gather  momentum  until 
September.  The  primary  instrument  was  a  letter  (10  September)  from 
the  Chinese  to  the  Soviet  Communist  Party,  which  evidently  traced  out 
the  development  of  the  differences  between  Moscow  and  Peking.  The 

1  See  Zagoria,  Sino-Soviet  Conflict,  p.  334. 

2  For  the  position  of  Albania,  see  pp.  i68ff.  below. 
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point  de  depart  was  the  ‘de-Stalinisation’  campaign  unleashed  by  the  20th 
Congress  of  the  C.P.S.U.,  which  the  Chinese  now  denounced  as  having  been 
initiated  without  due  consultation  with  the  fraternal  parties.  Of  equal  if 
not  greater  consequence  was  the  Chinese  ‘revelation’  that  it  was  Peking 
which  had  advised  against  the  use  of  force  in  Poland  during  the  distur¬ 
bances  and  Peking  which  had  ‘intervened’  to  precipitate  the  use  of  force 
to  destroy  the  Hungarian  rising.  This  was  saying  as  much  that  the  Chinese 
had  saved  Mr.  Khrushchev  from  himself. 

The  Chinese  letter  reminded  the  Russians  that  there  had  been  significant 
divergences  during  the  Moscow  conference  of  1957.  Mao  Tse-tung’s 
strategic  line  had  evidently  been  too  aggressive  for  Soviet  liking.1  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Chinese  had  forced  some  modifications,  which  should  be  taken 
into  account.  And  now,  there  was  the  debacle  of  the  Bucarest  congress : 
the  Russians  had  asked  on  2  June  for  an  international  meeting  to  discuss 
Sino-Soviet  differences,  a  suggestion  to  which  the  Chinese  had  agreed. 
On  7  June,  the  Russians  suggested  a  preliminary  meeting  at  Bucarest  to 
discuss  Communist  policy  after  the  collapse  of  the  Paris  Summit ;  this  was 
to  be  a  private  meeting,  and  the  Chinese  had  agreed.  The  powerful  Soviet 
assault  at  Bucarest,  therefore,  had  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  Chinese,  when 
instead  of  discussing  imperialism  Mr.  Khrushchev  blackened  the  name  of 
the  Chinese  party  and  its  leadership.2 

Meanwhile,  as  the  Chinese  were  transmitting  their  views  on  the  dispute 
and  utilising  their  embassies  to  distribute  details  of  Mr.  Khrushchev’s 
Bucarest  outburst,  Russian  and  Chinese  Communists  once  more  faced 
each  other  in  Hanoi,  at  the  Third  Congress  of  the  Vietnam  Lao-Dong 
(Workers  Party)  which  met  from  5-10  September.  As  at  Bucarest,  the 
Russians  and  Chinese  in  their  confrontations  consistently  and  deliberately 
distorted  the  other’s  position;  the  Russians  stressed  Chinese  extremism  and 
the  problem  of  war  and  peace,  the  Chinese  derided  the  Russian  abdication 
of  the  struggle  for  world  revolution.  The  leader  of  the  Soviet  delegation, 
Mr.  Mukhitdinov,  argued  the  Soviet  case  once  more,  stressing  also  the 
Soviet  aim  of  closer  co-operation  with  North  Vietnam.  The  Russian  ‘line’ 
had  already  been  acclaimed  by  Pham  Van  Dong  in  his  opening  speech, 
and  it  was  to  be  supported  at  the  Congress  by  President  Ho  Chi-minh. 
This  adhesion  to  the  Soviet  ‘cause’  by  North  Vietnam  has  been  accounted 
a  substantial  Soviet  triumph.3  The  cement  in  this  bond  was  ascribed  to 
President  Ho  Chi-minh’s  secret  visit  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  mid-August, 
when  Soviet  economic  aid,  promised  for  North  Vietnam’s  considerable 
development  plans,  won  this  political  support.  On  the  other  hand,  there 


1  Cf.  Donald  S.  Zagoria,  ‘The  1957  Moscow  Conference  and  the  Sino-Soviet  Dispute’,  China 
Quarterly,  No.  7  (1961),  pp.  17-34. 

2  See  Crankshaw,  Mew  Cold  War,  pp.  1 13-14. 

3  P.  J.  Honey,  ‘North  Vietnam's  Party  Congress’,  China  Quarterly,  No.  4  (i960),  pp.  66-75. 
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was  in  this  something  of  the  balancing  act  on  the  part  of  the  ageing  but 
agile  North  Vietnamese  president.1  Once  again,  the  ‘line-up’  of  Com¬ 
munist  parties  recalled  that  alignment  of  June  in  Peking  at  the  W.F.T.U. 
meetings.  Albania  and  Indonesia  (rather  more  cautiously)  supported 
Peking;  Moscow  could  count  on  the  West  and  East  European  parties 
represented  and  also  the  People’s  Republic  of  Mongolia.  Japan  and  North 
Korea  took  ‘neutralist’  positions,  and  the  North  Vietnam  stand  has  been 
similarly  accounted  as  ‘non-committed’.2  Nevertheless,  the  Chinese  con¬ 
tinued  with  their  lobbying,  devoting  particular  attention  to  the  Indians, 
to  whom  they  communicated  a  deal  of  intimate  information  on  the 
evolution  of  the  ‘dispute’.3 * 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Hanoi  congi'ess,  and  amid  the  sound  and  anti- 
Khrushchev  fury  of  the  publication  of  Volume  Four  of  Mao  Tse-tung’s 
Selected  Works*  there  were  hidden  signs  of  a  possible  detente  in  Sino-Soviet 
relations.  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  indicated  his  willingness  to  go  ‘to  the 
brink’,  and  possibly  further.  Peking  had  embarked  on  a  collision  course 
with  great  deliberation;  in  supporting  Albania,  Mao  Tse-tung  risked  an 
even  greater  clash  with  Moscow  but  insured  his  influence  within  the  Com¬ 
munist  movement  as  a  whole.  By  aiding  and  abetting  rebellion  in  a  Soviet 
satellite,  the  Chinese  leader  also  grasped  at  a  situation  from  which  he  could 
exercise  continued  pressure,  more  potent  perhaps  than  mere  polemics,  on 
Mr.  Khrushchev.  The  Albanian  defection  was,  moreover,  proof  that  China 
was  not  ‘alone’.  Nor  could  the  Soviet  leadership,  assuming  that  there  was 
unanimity  in  the  anti-Chinese  course,  ignore  the  stirrings  of  sympathy 
for  China  in  the  whole  world  Communist  movement.  Certainly  the  deci¬ 
sive  shift  which  averted  extreme,  disruptive  action  came  from  the  Soviet 
side.  The  influence  of  French  and  Italian  Communists,  and  Wladyslaw 
Gomulka,  with  whom  Mr.  Khrushchev  consulted,  is  reported  to  have  been 
one  important  factor  in  diverting  the  Soviet  leader’s  purpose  from  forcing 
Peking  to  choose.5  The  risk  which  Mr.  Khrushchev  ran  was  of  fracturing 
‘Communist  unity’,  with  unknown  consequences  and  without  having  made 
a  visible  attempt  to  repair  the  relationship.  Such  an  attempt  the  Russians 
now  claim  they  made.  The  Central  Committee  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party  ‘came  out  with  a  proposal’  to  conduct  talks  with  the  Chinese  Central 
Committee.6  These  talks  duly  took  place  in  Moscow,  in  September  i960 
(a  confirmation  of  reports  that  in  the  late  summer  of  i960  Mr.  Mikoyan, 
Teng  Hsiao-p’ing  and  P’eng  Chen  were  labouring  to  find  the  basis  of  a 

1  See  Zbigniew  K.  Brzezinski,  The  Soviet  Orbit  (New  York,  1962),  p.  426,  footnote. 

2  See  Griffith,  Albania  and  Sino-Soviet  Rift,  p.  50. 

3  See  Link,  16  October  i960. 

+  Selected  Works  of  Mao  Tse-tung:  Vol.  IV.  (First  published  Sept,  i960,  first  English  edition, 
Foreign  Languages  Press,  Peking,  1961.) 

5  Zbigniew  K.  Brzezinski,  op.  cit.,  p.  425. 

6  Otkrytoe  pismo,  p.  1 1 . 
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compromise).  But  ‘even  then,  it  was  impossible  to  overcome  the  differ¬ 
ences  which  had  arisen’  and  the  talks  broke  down  ‘due  to  the  stubborn 
unwillingness  of  the  G.P.G.  delegation  to  heed  the  opinion  of  the  fraternal 
party’.1  This  outcome,  hardly  surprising  in  view  of  recent  developments, 
boded  ill  for  the  forthcoming  Moscow  conference,  the  Preparatory  Com¬ 
mission  for  which  was  about  to  begin  its  work — as  Mr.  Khrushchev  left 
for  the  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  in  New  York.  The  Albanian 
delegate,  Shehu,  took  ship  for  New  York  in  the  Queen  Mary,  unlike  other 
East  European  Communist  leaders  who  travelled  with  Mr.  Khrushchev 
in  the  Baltika. 

The  Preparatory  (or  Editorial)  Commission  which  met  in  Moscow  to 
discuss  the  preliminary  draft  of  the  declaration  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Moscow  meeting  of  world  Communist  parties  (the  calling  of  which  had 
been  agreed  in  Bucarest  in  June)  was  made  up  of  the  representatives  of 
26  Communist  parties  (including  the  12  Communist  bloc  parties).  The 
first  draft  had  been  drawn  up  perforce  by  the  Russians,  and  it  was  to  the 
debating  of  this  that  the  Commission  now  turned.  It  proved  to  be  a 
lengthy  business.  The  chief  Soviet  protagonists  in  this  work  were  Mr. 
Kozlov  and  Mr.  Suslov;  TengHsiao-p’ing,  Secretary-General  of  the  C.P.C., 
and  P’eng  Chen  led  provisionally  for  the  Chinese.  The  purpose  of  the 
proposed  declaration  was  to  provide  a  ‘unified’  view  of  Communist 
policies,  in  which  presumably  the  divergent  opinions  were  to  be  reconciled 
into  theoretical  and  operational  harmony.  According  to  Edward  Crank- 
shaw,  two  issues  were  caught  up  from  the  outset  in  the  problems  of  the 
draft  declaration.  The  first  was  of  less  consequence,  that  of  Chinese 
resistance  to  any  criticism  of  the  ‘cult  of  personality’  which  might  be  con¬ 
strued  as  criticism  of  Mao  Tse-tung.  The  second,  however,  was  of  vital 
importance — the  attitude  to  ‘fractionalism’.2  From  the  very  outset,  the 
Soviet  draft  declaration  took  a  firm  stand  against  ‘fractionalism’,  which 
signified  that  the  Chinese  would  be  subject  to  the  rule  of  ‘democratic 
centralism’.  The  condemnation  of  ‘fractionalism’  cut  right  into  the  centre 
of  Chinese  policy;  the  C.P.C.  would  be  thus  bound  by  all  the  decisions 
of  international  Communist  meetings,  would  be  obliged  to  abandon  its 
support  of  Albania,  would  be  obliged  to  end  its  anti-Soviet  activities  in 
other  ‘Marxist-Leninist  parties’  (as  in  the  Indian  Communist  Party,  for 
example),  and  would  be  barred  from  acting,  as  it  had  done  at  the  W.F.T.U. 
meetings  in  Peking  during  the  summer,  to  create  ‘fractions’  within  the 
world  Communist  front  organisations.  It  was  therefore  highly  unlikely 
that  the  Chinese  delegation  would  sit  passively  by  while  their  policies  were 
strangled  by  a  Soviet  ‘organisational  veto’.  The  evidence  of  European 
Communist  representatives  was  that  the  Chinese  refused  to  accept  the 
Soviet  ban  during  the  preparatory  meetings,  that  the  ban  was  proposed 
1  Otkrvtoe  pismo,  p.  11.  2  Crankshaw,  New  Cold  War,  p.  116. 
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once  again  during  the  actual  session  of  the  Moscow  conference  by  an 
amendment  sponsored  by  the  Cuban  and  Brazilian  Communist  parties, 
and  that  the  Chinese  once  more  refused  to  accept  it;  the  result  in  the  final 
Declaration  of  the  conference  was  a  mere  affirmation  of  general  unity. 
Recent  Chinese  comment,  however,  presents  the  work  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission  in  a  rather  different  light;  Jen-min  jih-pao1  asserts  that,  in 
Mr.  Khrushchev’s  absence  in  New  York,  the  commission  made  a  number 
of  important  ‘changes  of  principle’  in  the  preliminary  Soviet  draft.  The 
draft  declaration,  far  from  being  a  disputed  document,  was  largely  agreed, 
although  the  Soviet  representatives  did  not  concede  everything.  But  with 
the  return  of  Mr.  Khrushchev,  these  agreements  were  once  more  set  aside, 
so  that  presumably  the  draft  declaration  was  debated  ab  initio.  The 
implication  of  the  Chinese  statement  is  that  there  was  some  divergence 
between  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  others  of  the  Soviet  ruling  group  in  not 
merely  the  tactics  but  also  the  strategy  of  handling  the  dispute  with  Peking. 
If  the  Chinese  version  is  true,  then  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  personal  intervention 
is  accountable  for  staking  out  the  vital  issue  in  wholly  incontrovertible 
terms.  It  could  not  be  an  agreed  text,  only  a  form  of  words  with  major 
Chinese  reservations  upon  it.  There  is  elsewhere  a  further  commentary 
on  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  personal  attitude  at  this  time,2  at  the  banquet  which 
closed  this  part  of  the  proceedings.  The  Soviet  leader  and  Teng  Hsiao- 
p’ing  engaged  ‘in  a  violent  slanging  match’,  over  Chinese  disparagement 
of  the  role  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  within  the  world  Communist 
movement. 

This  was  the  setting  for  the  Moscow  conference  of  world  Communist 
parties,  which  began  to  assemble  early  in  November  and  where  81  of  the 
87  Communist  parties  were  represented  (and  all  but  five  by  their  leaders). 
It  was  to  prove  one  of  the  most  momentous  assemblies  in  the  history  of  the 
Communist  movement.  The  preparatory  phases,  however,  had  already 
demonstrated  what  violent  swerves  were  taking  place  in  what  appears  to 
have  begun  as  a  move  towards  compromise.  The  secret  September  con¬ 
frontation  between  Russian  and  Chinese  Communists  had  shown  how 
slight  were  the  real  hopes  for  any  ‘settlement’.  The  Chinese  obduracy  now 
was  also  some  indication  of  how  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  assault  on  the  Chinese 
Communists  had  failed  to  achieve  its  purpose.  The  powerful  economic 
sanctions  had  caused  the  Chinese  to  take  an  uncompromising  stand  on 
‘self-reliance’,  and  they  were  subsequently  to  find  opportunity  to  embarrass 
Moscow  with  charges  of  ‘economic  chauvinism’.  Peking  and  Moscow 
were  now  fully  committed  to  the  struggle  for  authority,  to  the  battle  for 
hegemony  in  which  the  prospects  for  victory  were  largely  illusory  and  the 

1  The  first  article  of  a  series  dealing  with  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute:  dated  6  September 
I963- 

2  Crankshaw,  New  Cold  War,  p.  117- 
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attempts  at  compromise  self-defeating.  It  was  Bucarest  all  over  again, 
writ  large. 

(d)  The  Peking-Tirana  axis  and  its  consolidation 

Soviet-Albanian  differences  have  their  basic  origins  in  1955,  in  circum¬ 
stances  which  suggest  a  superficial  similarity — ironical  enough  in  view  of 
Albanian  detestation  of  Yugoslavia — between  Tirana  and  Belgrade  in 
their  ‘deviation’.  As  with  Yugoslavia,  the  inescapable  facts  of  geography 
provided  an  escape  hatch  which  Moscow  could  never  seal.  Stalinist  Enver 
Hoxha  had  enjoyed  considerable  comfort  from  the  anti-Tito  onslaught 
mounted  by  Moscow  after  1948;  Albania’s  interest  and  existence  were 
secured  by  Moscow’s  declared  policy.1  The  situation  altered  radically 
with  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  visit  to  Belgrade  in  May  1955,  which  was  the  first 
of  the  overt  moves  to  repair  the  Yugoslav  breach.  Encouragement  to 
Marshal  Tito  could  spell  only  danger  for  Albania.  The  dire  events  in 
Hungary  in  October  1956  brought  added  dangers — and  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  intervention  in  the  political  affairs  of  Eastern  Europe.  For  Hoxha, 
sustained  opposition  to  Belgrade  and  thus  entanglement  with  Moscow  was 
an  act  of  political  and  national  necessity.  The  Chinese  denunciation  of 
Yugoslavia  evolved  out  of  a  much  wider  range  of  ideological  and  political 
problems,2  and  took  on  greater  force  in  1957,  as  the  Soviet- Yugoslav 
rapprochement  appeared  to  fade;  in  1958,  Enver  Hoxha  could  conceivably 
persuade  himself  that  the  chances  of  a  Soviet-Yugoslav  reconciliation  were 
minimal.  The  Albanian  leader  was  disabused  of  this  notion  with  the 
turn  of  events  in  1959,  when  Mr.  Khrushchev  renewed  the  dialogue  with 
Belgrade.  Chinese  extremism  on  a  vaster  scale  certainly  found  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  echo  in  the  limited  but  intransigent  Albanian  ‘Stalinism’  which 
flourished  under  Hoxha  and  Shehu.  A  more  definite  coincidence  of 
interests  became  tangible  in  1959.  In  May  of  that  year,  Mr.  Khrushchev 
visited  Tirana.  Chou  En-lai  and  Teng  Hsiao-p’ing  in  Peking  were  mean¬ 
while  assuring  Hysni  Kapo  that  ‘the  Chinese  people  take  a  great  interest 
in  and  deeply  admire  the  struggle  of  the  Albanian  people’.  Marshal 
P’eng  Teh-huai,  then  Minister  of  Defence  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic, 
was  also  due  in  Tirana. 

Albania  had  at  this  time  specific  military,  political  and  economic 
grievances  to  air  with  Mr.  Khrushchev.3  Peking,  already  deeply  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  struggle  with  Moscow,  sought  allies  and  therefore  wooed 
Albania.  There  is  little  available  evidence  concerning  the  preliminaries 

1  There  was  the  other  ‘declaration  of  policy’ — ‘Yugoslavia  is  free  to  swallow  Albania  any  time 
she  wishes  to  do  so’  (Stalin  to  Djilas,  1948)  noted  by  Vladimir  Dedijer,  Tito  Speaks,  London, 
I954>  P-  320. 

1  The  Chinese  swing  to  the  left  was  of  decisive  importance  here. 

3  The  Albanians  attacked  not  only  the  Yugoslavs  but  also  the  Greeks:  the  setting-up  of 
American  rocket  bases  in  Italy  caused  further  misgiving. 
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of  the  Sino-Albanian  compact.  What  is  clearer  is  the  deterioration  of 
Soviet-Albanian  relations.  Mr.  Khrushchev  succeeded  neither  in  allaying 
Albanian  fears  nor  in  restraining  Enver  Hoxha  from  aligning  himself  with 
Peking;  May  1959  marked  a  fundamental  point  of  departure.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  a  valid  judgement  that  a  somewhat  reluctant  Hoxha  did  not  fall 
but  was  pushed  from  the  cliff  of  decision.  The  moment  of  truth  for  the 
Albanian  leadership  was  June  i960  and  the  fundamental  decision  was 
made  by  Peking;  the  Sino-Soviet  confrontation  at  Bucarest  destroyed  any 
hopes  that  Enver  Hoxha  may  have  entertained  of  enjoying  Chinese  support 
without  incurring  the  final  wrath  of  Moscow.  Enver  Hoxha  was  not 
present  at  Bucarest;  Hysni  Kapo  of  the  Albanian  Politburo,  recipient  of 
Chou  En-lai’s  earlier  blandishments,  represented  him  at  the  Rumanian 
congress.  At  the  time  of  the  W.F.T.U.  meetings  in  Peking,  there  had  been 
marked  signs  of  closer  Sino-Albanian  alignment.1  While  the  Albanian  atti¬ 
tude  at  Bucarest  may  not  have  marked  the  final  decision  in  favour  of  Peking, 
it  was  a  substantial  and  practically  irreversible  move  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Khrushchev,  however,  did  not  rest  content  with  mere  verbal  per¬ 
suasion  and  personal  presence  to  influence  the  course  of  Enver  Hoxha’s 
loyalty.  Before  leaving  for  Bucarest,  the  Soviet  leader  talked  with  Sop- 
hokles  Venizelos,  who  evidently  set  forth  complaints  about  the  Albanian 
treatment  of  the  Greek  minority  in  southern  Albania.  Mr.  Khrushchev 
thereupon  promised  ‘to  communicate  these  things’  to  Comrade  Enver 
Hoxha  at  the  forthcoming  Bucarest  meeting.2  The  Albanian  reaction  to 
this  contrived  threat  to  Albanian  territorial-national  integrity  was  sus¬ 
tained  and  furious.3  At  Bucarest,  the  Albanians  took  up  a  position  which 
the  Soviet  leader  himself  could  not  recognise  as  any  other  but  ‘dogmatist 
and  sectarian’ ;  the  result  was  a  pro-Chinese  affirmation,  which  left  Tirana 
isolated  but  defiant  among  the  East  European  Communist  parties.  That 
isolation  Mr.  Khrushchev  now  attempted  to  make  not  only  complete  but 
fatal  by  using  the  weapon  of  economic  sanctions  against  Albania,  as  he 
was  then  using  it  against  China;  it  was  a  hard  blow  when  Albania  was 
experiencing  the  ravages  of  drought  and  the  difficulties  of  grain  shortage. 
It  was  Peking  which  came  to  the  rescue  of  her  new-found  ally,  with  grain 
purchased  from  France  and  with  Chinese  technical  experts  to  replace  those 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus  was  Chinese  resistance  to  Soviet  pressure 
demonstrated  not  only  by  cries  of  defiance  from  Peking  but  also  by  a  signi¬ 
ficant  aid  programme  to  a  Soviet  ‘satellite’  now  in  almost  open  rebellion 
against  Moscow. 

1  The  Albanian  head  of  state,  Haxhi  Lleshi,  was  also  at  that  time  on  a  state  visit  to  Peking, 
where  Liu  Shao-ch’i  spoke  of ‘our  [Sino-Albanian]  unity’,  which  was  unbreakable.  See  Griffith, 
Albania  and  Sino-Soviet  Rift,  p.  38- 

2  To  Vima  (Athens),  28  June  i960,  quoted  in  Griffith,  Albania  and  Sino-Soviet  Rift,  p.  40. 

3  Cf.  Document  14  in  the  invaluable  supplement  of  Albanian  materials  to  Griffith,  Albanian 
and  Sino-Soviet  Rift,  p.  242,  col.  2,  seq. 
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Serious  as  this  situation  was,  it  was  compounded  in  gravity  by  what 
appears  to  have  been  an  attempt  by  the  Russians  to  rid  themselves  of 
Enver  Hoxha  and  his  political  cohort  by  a  subversive  threat  (by  encour¬ 
aging  the  pro-Soviet  elements  of  the  Albanian  higher  Party  echelon).1 
Such  was  the  infamous  ‘  Yugoslav- American-Greek  conspiracy’  against 
Albania.  Enver  Hoxha  had  already  rejected  a  Soviet  ‘suggestion’  made 
in  a  letter  from  ‘N.  Khrushchev  ...  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
PPSh’,  dated  13  August  i960,  that  the  Albanians  should  go  to  the  Moscow 
meeting  ‘in  agreement’  with  ‘N.  Khrushchev’s  anti-Marxist  views’.2  The 
degree  to  which  the  Russians  were  involved  in  the  struggles  within  the 
Albanian  leadership  in  the  late  summer  of  i960  remains  much  in  dispute. 
In  so  much  that  there  was  a  Soviet  ‘plot’  against  the  Yugoslav  leadership 
after  the  1948  break,  so  might  there  well  have  been  the  same  ‘plot’ 
against  Hoxha  and  his  associates.  Liri  Belishova  (who  had  accompanied 
Haxhi  Lleshi  to  Peking)  and  Koco  Tashko,  whose  open  statements  identi¬ 
fied  them  as  pro-Soviet,  were  certainly  removed  from  their  posts  by  early 
September.  The  Tirana  Trial  (May  1961)  was  built,  in  a  Stalinised 
juridical  farce,  round  Rear-Admiral  Teme  Sejko3  and  nine  other  defen¬ 
dants,  who  had  co-operated  with  ‘Yugoslav  revisionists’,  ‘Greek  monarcho- 
fascists’  and  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  regime.  At  a 
later  date,  Tirana  accused  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  the  Albanian  capital  of 
having  tried  to  separate  the  Albanian  party  and  leadership.  But,  whatever 
its  true  origins,  the  anti-Hoxha  move  failed. 

It  was  in  this  summer  also,  as  Soviet-Albanian  relations  took  a  marked 
turn  for  the  worse,  that  Belgrade  chose  to  answer  Chinese  attacks,  by 
providing  some  support  for  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  own  arguments.  The 
extent  to  which  this  support  was  less  than  full-hearted  was,  however,  of 
signal  importance.  Edvard  Kardelj,  Vice-President  of  Yugoslavia,  pro¬ 
duced  in  book  form  what  had  been  propounded  in  the  pages  of  Borba;  the 
result,  Socialism  and  War*  is  a  document  of  prime  importance  in  that  it 
argues  what  both  Moscow  and  Peking  were  at  pains  to  conceal  behind 
convenient  generalisations.  Edvard  Kardelj  discerned  the  disease  of  ultra- 
Leftist  radicalism  at  work  in  the  Chinese  body  politic.  It  was  also  logical 
for  the  author  to  connect  the  present  phase  of  Chinese  Communism 
with  Trotskyism;  ‘pseudo-radical  language’ — common  to  Trotsky  and  the 

1  ‘Attempt’  is  seen  by  some  as  ‘attempted  coup  d’etat’ ;  cf.  note  to  p.  142  (on  the  May  1961 
Tirana  Trial)  in  Daniel  Tretiak,  ‘The  Founding  of  the  Sino-Albanian  Entente’  in  China  Quarterly, 
No.  10  (April-June  1962),  which  enlarges  the  notion  of  the  Russians  ‘engineering’  Hoxha’s 
removal. 

2  See  the  important  Document  26,  Griffith,  Albania  and  Sino-Soviet  Rift,  p.  339:  from  Zeri  i 
Popullit,  25  March  1962. 

3  Obviously  but  not  necessarily  maliciously  in  contact  with  Soviet  personnel  at  the  Soviet 
submarine  base  in  Albania. 

4  Socijalizam  i  rat  osvrt  na  kinesku kritiku politike  koegzistencije  (Kultura :  Beograd,  i960 ).  Socialism 
and  War  (Translation),  London,  1961. 
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Chinese  Communists — concealed  a  policy  based  not  merely  on  the  inevit¬ 
ability  of  war  but  on  the  desirability  of  war,  as  a  means  of  escape  from  ‘the 
internal  contradictions’  of  the  given  society.1  The  root  cause  was  economic 
backwardness  and  the  strains  which  this  imposed.  (There  was  indeed  a  cer¬ 
tain  irony  that  the  Trotskyist  journal  Fourth  International 2  could  only  cheer 
the  Chinese  Communists  for  the  form  and  frame  of  their  present  policies.) 

The  Albanian  leadership  did  not  neglect  the  occasion  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  in  September  i960  to  demonstrate  more  of 
their  opposition  to  Mr.  Khrushchev.  Albanian  Foreign  Minister  Shtylla 
criticised  a  Bulgarian  proposal  for  a  reduction  of  armed  forces  in  the 
Balkans,  thereby  making  these  nations  the  first  to  put  into  practice  the 
Soviet  proposals  for  general  and  complete  disarmament.  Premier  Shehu 
also  assailed  Mr.  Gomulka’s  proposal  to  forbid  the  building  of  new  military 
bases  on  foreign  territories.  Once  back  in  Tirana,  Premier  Shehu  repeated 
these  objections  but  with  greater  emphasis  and  more  insistent  disagreement. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Enver  Hoxha’s  re-insurance  of  the  power  of 
himself  and  his  ruling  group  after  the  initial  crisis  of  the  summer  (i960) 
ushered  in  a  ferocious  purge  of  the  leadership  of  the  Albanian  party  and  the 
spread  of  this  ‘vigilance’  to  state  officials  produced  an  appalling  situation 
which  continued  into  1961.  The  withdrawal  of  Soviet  economic  aid  un¬ 
doubtedly  created  signal  difficulties  for  Albania  when  the  economy  was 
battered  by  natural  catastrophe.  It  is  a  reasonable  suggestion  from  the 
available  evidence  that  a  definite  and  deliberate  choice  between  Moscow 
and  Peking  was  not  a  part  of  Enver  Hoxha’s  policy.  In  spite  of  the  virulent 
denunciations  of  ‘polycentrism’  which  emanated  from  Tirana,  it  was 
precisely  a  ‘polycentric’  policy  which  Albania  appeared  to  pursue  be¬ 
fore  Bucarest.  When  it  came  to  a  choice,  as  come  it  did,  then  Enver 
Hoxha,  out  of  consideration  of  his  own  power  interests,  was  obliged  to 
lean  on  Peking.  China  gained  an  ally  in  the  struggle  she  had  done  much 
to  initiate;  the  ally  was  a  part,  not  the  substance  of  the  whole.  This  was 
the  meaning  of  the  Chinese  resistance  to  proposals  for  a  ban  on  fractional- 
ism’  ;  Peking  would  not  be  dislodged  from  its  Albanian  bridgehead.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  had  been  unable  to  prevent  the  Albanian  defection.  He  had 
failed  to  chasten  Peking.  Even  at  this  stage,  the  perceptible  wavering 
between  the  two  extremes  of  coercion  and  compromise  had  had  unfortunate 
results  for  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  purposes.  And  having  failed  either  to  separate 
or  to  cow  these  partners,  it  was  therefore  less  likely  that  it  would  prove  pos¬ 
sible  to  destroy  this  entente  infernale,  wrought  out  of  revolt  against  Moscow. 

(e)  The  Moscow  Conference  and  the  Moscow  Statement:  Nov  ember- December,  ig6o 

Until  the  Moscow  conference  had  finished  its  deliberations,  its  existence 
not  publicly  revealed.  The  Sino-Soviet  ‘split’,  which  was  clearly  a 
1  See  ibid.,  pp.  1 16-17.  2  See  No.  9,  i960. 
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fact  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  latter  half  of  i960,  was  kept  carefully 
screened  wherever  possible  from  the  non-Communist  world,  and  from  the 
Communist  rank-and-file.  But  mere  concealment  did  not  wholly  explain 
this  shunning  of  publicity.  There  was  the  obvious  danger  that  the  confer¬ 
ence  might  not  end  in  ‘agreement’.  For  the  moment,  the  celebration  of 
the  revolutionary  anniversary  provided  explanation  enough  for  the  assemb¬ 
ling  of  Communist  leaders  in  Moscow.  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung  did 
not  go  to  Moscow;  the  major  did  not  bow  to  the  minor  (nor  did  it  run 
the  risk  of  defeat  or  rebuff).  Nevertheless,  when  the  personalities  of  the 
Chinese  delegation  were  announced,  it  was  clear  that  the  Chinese  were 
manning  rather  than  deserting  their  barricades.  The  Chinese  head  of  state, 
Liu  Shao-ch’i,  now  led,  with  Teng  Hsiao-p’ing  named  as  his  official  deputy. 
The  redoubtable  Peng  Ch’en  was  formally  named  to  the  ‘delegation’,  as 
were  Lu  Ting-yi  and  K’ang  Sheng.  The  Chinese  contingent  also  included 
two  experts  on  ‘front’  organisations,  Liao  Cheng-ch’i  and  Liu  Ning-yi.1 
In  all,  this  small  but  immensely  powerful  ideological  shock-group  com¬ 
prised  the  sum  of  Chinese  Communist  theoreticians  (with  the  exception 
of  Mao  Tse-tung  himself)  and  publicists  (except  Ch’en  Po-ta,  editor  of 
Hung  Ch'i — who  was  presumably  fully  occupied  directing  the  Chinese 
press  offensive).  The  Chinese  press,  attacking  ‘certain  muddle-headed 
people’,  had  already  raised  the  Chinese  banner  into  conspicuous 
view.2 

From  the  outset,  it  has  been  reported  that  the  Russians  set  out  to  ‘win 
friends  and  influence  people’,  albeit  in  a  rather  forceful  manner.  The 
visiting  delegations  were,  in  short,  indoctrinated  by  senior  members  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party.  Mr.  Suslov,  who  had  worked  with  Mr.  Pono¬ 
marev  and  Mr.  Kuusinen  on  the  preparation  of  the  original  draft  declara¬ 
tion,  now  set  out  a  commentary  on  these  preliminary  points;  this  was  the 
Soviet  ideological  order  of  battle.3  The  task  of  the  conference  was  to  re¬ 
establish  unity,  between  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  comrades  who  were 
clearly  and  admittedly  in  disagreement.  As  for  the  proceedings  of  the 
Preparatory  Commission,  here  the  Chinese  had  had  the  support  of 
Albania,  Vietnam  and  Indonesia;  on  the  issue  of  ‘fractionalisin’  the 
Chinese  were  backed  by  the  Japanese,  North  Korean,  Indonesian,  Viet¬ 
nam  and  Australian  Communist  parties.  This  verbal  exposition  was 
followed  by  a  much  more  powerful  attack,  a  Soviet  letter  (127  pages  in 
length)  which  took  a  less  comradely  line,  insisting  that  the  Chinese  were 
to  blame  for  the  present  division,  defending  M.  Khrushchev  and  present 

1  Chairman  of  the  Afro-Asian  Solidarity  Committee  and  Chairman  of  the  All-China  Trade 
Union  Federation,  respectively. 

2  Cf.  ‘A  Basic  Summing-up  of  Experience  Gained  in  the  Victory  of  the  Chinese  People’s 
Revolution’  (New  China  News  Agency  release,  2  November  1962).  See  also  texts,  The  Sino- 
Soviet  Dispute,  pp.  162-7. 

3  For  an  itemised  summary  of  contents,  see  Crankshaw,  New  Cold  War,  pp.  119-20. 
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Soviet  policies,  and  denouncing  Chinese  ‘anti-Soviet’  actions  (the  defa¬ 
mation  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  among  them).1 

The  conference,  with  its  morning  and  afternoon  sessions2  broken  only 
on  Sundays,  lasted  from  the  1 1-25  November.  There  is  no  contemporary 
record,  so  that  the  reconstruction  of  the  proceedings  is  of  necessity  entirely 
retrospective,  and  derives  largely  from  Italian,  French  and  Belgian  Com¬ 
munist  sources  (the  integrity  of  which  can  be  cross-checked  against  each 
other  and  the  slower  flow  of  other  Communist  ‘revelations’,  observations 
and  polemical  material  which  refers  to  the  Moscow  Conference) .  The  first 
detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  did,  in  fact,  come  from  Mr.  Edward 
Crankshaw  in  The  Observer  for  12  and  19  February  1961. 3  These  are  the 
sources,  which  complement  each  other  and  which  reveal  no  marked 
internal  or  comparative  discrepancies.4 

The  outline  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Moscow  Conference  reveals  a 
preliminary  Soviet  attack,  a  Chinese  riposte,  further  condemnation  of 
the  Chinese,  a  wild,  embittered — ‘disgusting,  shameful,  gangsterish’— 
Albanian  intervention,  the  inevitable  denunciation  of  the  Albanians,  and 
a  final  phase  of  Chinese  defiance;  the  ‘Statement’,  which  was  issued  by  the 
conference,  did  not  contain  any  condemnation  of  ‘fractionalism’  in  so 
many  words.  The  superficial  juxtaposition  of  Soviet  and  Chinese  views  in 
the  Statement  produced  among  many  observers  the  impression  at  first  that 
the  conference  had  resulted  in  a  compromise  between  Peking  and  Moscow. 
Second  thoughts,  however,  detected  a  distinct  emphasis  on  the  Soviet 
view  and  prompted  the  opinion  that  the  Russians  had  in  fact  forced  the 
Chinese  back.  A  detailed  study  of  the  actual  proceedings  of  the  conference 
shows,  however,  that  both  these  opinions  are  based  on  an  over-narrow  con¬ 
centration  on  the  final  Statement.  The  real  issue  had  been  joined  at  the 
Preparatory  Commission  over  ‘fractionalism’,  and  this  remained  the  axis 
of  the  Soviet  thrust  against  the  Chinese  throughout  the  conference.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  opened  the  conference,  which  proceeded  at  once  to  deal  with 
procedural  matters;  these  having  been  duly  set  aside,  the  Soviet  attack 
developed  with  some  rapidity.  The  views  and  actions  of  the  Chinese  came 
under  sustained  fire,  and  only  on  14  November  did  Teng  Hsiao-p’ing  rise 
to  attempt  a  restoration  of  the  political  balance;  in  a  speech  which  lacked 
something  in  effectiveness,  the  Chinese  delegate  nevertheless  put  the  issue 
of  authority  within  the  Communist  movement  squarely  and  inescapably 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  12-21. 

2  Beginning  at  4  p.m.,  and  running  far  into  the  evening. 

3  Supplemented  by  the  material  of  6  and  20  May  1962  (Observer). 

4  Italian:  Interventi  della  delegazione  del  PCI  alia  conferenza  di  Mosca  degli  81  partiti  comunisti  ed 
operai,  Rome,  1962.  French:  Contribution  de  la  ddUgationfranpaise  d  la  conference  des parties  communistes 
et  ouvriers,  Moscou,  novembre  i960  (no  date).  Belgian  'Le  Drapeau  Rouge  (newspaper)  for  January 
and  February  1962.  For  certain  Albanian  aspects,  see  William  E.  Griffith,  ‘The  November 
i960  Moscow  Meeting:  A  Preliminary  Reconstruction’,  in  China  Quarterly,  No.  11  (July-Septem- 
ber  1962),  pp.  38-57. 
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before  the  conference.  The  result  was  to  intensify  the  attacks  on  the 
Chinese;  but  Enver  Hoxha’s  ‘gangsterish’  outburst  on  16  November  set 
the  conference  moving  along  in  rather  more  frenetic  phases,  which  came 
to  an  end  with  Teng  Hsiao-p’ing’s  second  and  final  address  to  the  dele¬ 
gates.  The  Chinese  conducted  a  fighting  retreat. 

The  French  Communist  leader  Maurice  Thorez  gave  the  most  concise 
definition  of  what  the  conference  was  dealing  with,  in  terms  of  principal 
issues:  these  were:  (i),  the  nature  of  the  epoch;  (ii),  the  problem  of 
war  and  peace;  (iii),  the  nature  of  the  transition  to  socialism,  and  (iv), 
the  unity  of  the  international  Communist  movement  and  the  rules 
which  govern  relations  among  fraternal  parties.  During  the  course  of  the 
conference  these  abstract  formulations  were  transformed  into  a  series  of 
ferocious  encounters,  during  which  the  Russians  held  their  ground  on 
ideological  issues  (‘the  nature  of  the  epoch  .  .  .’)  but  pressed  home  their 
attack  on  the  organisational  question  (‘relations  among  fraternal  parties’). 
Behind  the  discussion  of  the  ‘nature  of  the  epoch’  lay  all  the  fundamental 
divergence  on  strategy  and  the  role  of  violence;  it  was  the  Soviet  view  that 
the  ‘balance  of  forces’  was  shifting,  that  the  world  Socialist  system  could 
and  did  influence  world  events  by  its  strength,  while  the  Chinese  insisted 
that  ‘imperialism’  and  revolution  still  dominated  the  scene.  This  inevit¬ 
ably  affected  the  assessment  of  local  or  limited  and  global  war.  The  best 
that  the  final  Statement  could  manage  over  all  this  was  equivocation  and 
ambiguity.  But  in  the  conference  exchanges,  it  was  Mr.  Tim  Buck  of 
Canada  who  evidently  fired  the  first  verbal  shots,  attacking  the  Chinese 
who  had  so  discounted  their  fraternal  duties  that  discord  between  parties 
was  rife.1 

The  first  speech  by  Teng  Hsiao-p’ing  (14  November)  was  a  reply  not 
only  to  delegates’  criticisms,  but  also  to  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  opening  speech 
and  basically  a  response  to  the  Soviet  letter  of  5  November.  The  charge 
was  that  the  Soviet  Central  Committee,  Mr.  Khrushchev  himself  and 
other  Communist  parties  aligned  with  them  had  wandered  from  the  true 
Marxist-Leninist  paths,  and  had  deviated  from  the  1957  Moscow  Declara¬ 
tion.  It  therefore  followed  that  the  Soviet  party  was  ‘revisionist’  and  its 
policies  ‘opportunist’ ;  there  should  be  an  end  to  the  references  to  the  theses 
of  the  20th  Soviet  Communist  Party  Congress  as  being  valid  for  the  whole 
Communist  world  movement — these  had  induced  merely  surrender  to  the 
imperialists  and  had  impelled  the  Albanians  to  seek  some  clarification  by 
charging  the  Soviet  party  with  revisionism.2  ‘Peaceful  coexistence’  in  its 
present  form  was  merely  a  tactical  manoeuvre;  ‘true  peaceful  coexistence’ 

1  Crankshaw,  New  Cold  War,  p.  123. 

2  Le  Drapeau  Rouge,  22  February  1962.  See  Crankshaw,  New  Cold  War,  pp.  1 24-9,  for  a  summary 

of  the  Chinese  speech.  Also  Luigi  Longo  in  Interventi  della  delegazione  del  PCI  .  .  (i)  p.  48  and 

(ii)  p.  72. 
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would  depend  on  the  elimination  of  capitalism,  with  a  world  made  up  of 
socialist  countries  only.  The  cutting  edge  of  the  Chinese  exposition,  how¬ 
ever,  was  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  relations  between  parties.  It 
was  inevitable  that  Teng  Hsiao-p’ing  should  defend  ‘fractionalisin’  with 
all  his  might;  the  minority  was  not  bound  by  ‘the  general  political  line’  of 
the  majority.  Lenin  himself  had  formed  a  ‘fraction’,  a  minority  which  had 
finally  won  a  majority.1  Jacta  est  alea!  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  indicated  that 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party  would  loose  itself  from  the  concept  and 
practice  of  ‘the  leading  party’.  The  Soviet  desire  to  change  an  accepted 
formula  was  wholly  understandable,  in  that  it  would  emancipate  Soviet 
policy  from  direct  Chinese  ideological  pressure.  Moreover,  a  limited 
‘polycentrism’  within  the  Communist  movement  had  become  an  undeni¬ 
able  fact  of  intra-bloc  relations.  This  was  not  to  Chinese  taste,  which  con¬ 
centrated  on  retaining  (for  potential  pre-emption  by  Peking)  the  concept 
of  the  ‘leading  party’.  Already  a  proposal  by  ‘several  delegations’  for  the 
establishment  of  an  international  secretariat  had  met  with  defeat.2  Nor 
did  Teng  Hsiao-p’ing  neglect  the  aspect  of  ‘state  relations’  in  his  attack 
on  Soviet  policy,  and  in  his  exposition  of  Chinese  attitudes  towards  the 
national  liberation  movements  he  bitterly  assailed  support  for  the  ‘national 
bourgeoisie’ — ‘the  Nehru  clique’  was  a  case  in  point. 

Mr.  Bakhdash,  leader  of  the  Syrian  Communists,  who  spoke  in  the  wake 
of  Teng  Hsiao-p’ing,  very  logically  asked  that,  in  view  of  Chinese  arro¬ 
gance,  anti-Soviet  posturing  and  malpractice,  the  conference  consider  the 
incongruity  of  China’s  place  within  the  Communist  movement.3  The 
French  Communist  leader,  Maurice  Thorez,  came  out  with  a  very  strong 
pro-Soviet  line,  arguing  that  what  was  at  stake  was  not  two  or  three 
points’  but  ‘an  entire  line’,  and  that  it  was  not  a  bilateral  divergence  be¬ 
tween  Moscow  and  Peking,  but  that  of  Peking  with  the  entire  Communist 
movement.  These  cogent  arguments  were  swept  away,  however,  in  the 
verbal  storm  unleashed  by  Enver  Hoxha  in  his  speech  on  16  November. 
On  12  November,  after  three  days  of  delay,  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  Enver 
Hoxha  had  finally  had  their  meeting;  the  delay  was  obviously  connected 
with  the  Russian  circulation  of  another  document,  dealing  this  time  with 
the  misdeeds  of  the  Albanian  leadership  and  defending  those  within  the 
Albanian  party  whom  Enver  Hoxha  had  so  drastically  purged.  The 
meeting,  when  it  did  come,  produced  no  positive  result.4  Nor  did  it  deter 
Enver  Hoxha  from  lashing  out  before  the  assembled  delegates. 

The  Albanian  leader  took— not  unexpectedly— a  pro-Chinese  stand. 

1  Specifically  detailed  in  Crankshaw,  New  Cold  War,  p.  129. 

2  William  E.  Griffith,  op.  cit.,  p.  42. 

3  Quoted  by  Crankshaw,  New  Cold  War,  p.  130. 

4  For  a  reliable  report  of  Enver  Hoxha’s  speech,  see  Victor  Zorza,  Guardian,  9  June  1962:  also 
William  E.  Griffith,  op.  cit.,  pp.  46, 47,  for  further  details  on  this  preliminary  meeting.  Mr.Khrush- 
chev  also  referred  to  it  in  his  attack  on  Albania  at  the  22nd  Congiess. 
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He  objected  to  the  proposed  ban  on  ‘fractionalisin’,  and  attacked  the 
Soviet  leader  for  his  incorrect  stand  during  the  course  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution  (1956).  There  was  evidently  a  reference  to  Mr.  Khrushchev’s 
talk  with  Sophokles  Venizelos,  but  the  fury  was  reserved  for  the  Soviet 
attitude  to  Albania.  The  Soviet  leadership  had  ‘forced’  Albania  to  choose 
between  Moscow  and  Peking;  even  now,  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Tirana 
continued  with  this  nefarious  work,  while  Albania  was  threatened  by 
Soviet  military  leaders  with  expulsion  from  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Certainly 
Enver  Hoxha  struck  a  dramatic  note  when  he  described  the  sufferings  of 
the  Albanians,  pressed  by  drought  and  earthquake,  but  deprived  of  Soviet 
aid :  ‘The  Soviet  rats  were  able  to  eat  while  the  Albanian  people  were  dying 
of  hunger.  .  .  .’*  Thus  accused,  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  rumoured  to  have 
responded  to  the  Albanian  leader:  ‘You  have  emptied  a  bucketful  of  dirt 
in  my  face,  and  you  will  have  to  wash  it  off  one  day  !’2  It  is  not  surprising 
that  Enver  Hoxha  and  Premier  Mehmet  Shehu  left  the  conference  some¬ 
what  precipitately. 

Wladyslaw  Gomulka’s  biting  condemnation  of  the  Chinese  and  the 
Albanians  met  with  Teng  Hsiao-p’ing’s  final  fury,  when  on  24  November 
he  replied  to  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  attacks.  The  Chinese  delegate  could  only 
express  pain  and  astonishment  at  the  ‘filthy  attack’  on  Albania  made  by 
the  Polish  leader.3  Although  Albania  was  evidently  roundly  condemned 
by  the  pro-Soviet  elements,  the  Chinese  made  no  retraction.  Teng  Hsiao- 
p’ing  could  not  avoid  admitting  that  the  majority  of  delegates  were 
opposed  to  the  Chinese  views,  for  which  he  blamed  the  ‘slanderous  lies’ 
which  had  been  used  to  intensify  the  disputes.  Nor  could  he  ignore  Mr. 
Khrushchev’s  attack  on  Mao  Tse-tung,  though  the  Soviet  leader  was 
‘talking  without  knowing  what  he  was  saying,  as  he  did  all  too  frequently’.4 
This  final  Chinese  speech  called  forth  the  outright  condemnation  of  Luigi 
Longo  and  Maurice  Thorez  (and  perhaps  of  others  which  remain  un¬ 
chronicled  as  yet) . 

The  conference  now  relied  upon  the  drafting  committee  to  complete  and 
put  forth  the  final  Statement,  which  had  been  bitterly  contested  ever  since 
October.  What  Soviet-Chinese  collisions  there  were  in  this  phase  remain 
secret.  There  is  an  item  from  Italian  Communist  sources  which  makes  it 
clear  that  the  terms  of  reference  to  the  20th  Congress  of  the  Soviet  Com¬ 
munist  Party  (indeed,  if  there  should  be  any  reference  at  all  to  it)  was  a 
matter  for  debate,  and  that  the  Italians  were  anxious  to  avoid  too  sweeping 
a  condemnation  of  Yugoslavia.  Among  his  many  other  very  significant 
and  powerful  interventions  in  the  work  of  the  conference,  Luigi  Longo  took 

1  Crankshaw,  New  Cold  War,  p.  132.  See  also  Document  26  in  Griffith,  Albania  and  Sino-Soviet 
Rift,  p.  335,  from  <m  i  Popullit,  25  March  1962. 

2  See  T.  Zavalani  on  Albania,  Problems  of  Communism,  vol.  x,  no.  4,  July-August,  1961,  p.  4, 
col.  2. 

3  See  Crankshaw,  New  Cold  War,  p.  133. 


4  Ibid. 
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issue  with  the  Chinese  attacks  on  the  Italian  Communist  Party  and  its 
relations  with  the  Yugoslav  League  of  Communists.  The  draft  declaration 
was  for  the  Italians  ‘a  step  backwards’  in  relation  to  the  clarity  of  the  1957 
Moscow  Declaration.1  Nevertheless,  whatever  the  Sino- Albanian  pres¬ 
sure,  the  Italian  (and  the  Soviet)  view  prevailed  and  the  Yugoslavs  were 
not  condemned  to  an  overt,  Chinese-sponsored  ‘isolation’  in  the  text  of  the 
Moscow  Statement.  There  is  also  a  suggestion  that  President  Ho  Chi- 
minh  laboured  hard  at  a  task  of  mediation  in  this  crucial  phase.  The  result 
was  the  ambiguous,  and  verbally  devious  Moscow  Statement,2  in  which 
some  have  seen  the  predominance  of  Soviet  views  and  others  merely  a 
juxtaposition  of  Soviet  and  Chinese  views.  That  it  was  affirmatively  in 
favour  of  the  Soviet  ‘line’  is  somewhat  hard  to  support.  Nevertheless,  the 
omissions  are  equally  important;  the  initial  ban  on  ‘fractionalism’  was 
replaced  by  the  nebulous  phrase  of  ‘the  unity  of  the  world  Communist 
movement’  and  the  ‘ban’  became  merely  ‘the  prevention  of  any  actions 
which  may  undermine  that  unity’.  The  balance,  however,  had  been 
drawn  at  the  conference,  rather  than  in  the  Statement;  the  Russians  had 
been  unable  to  obtain  a  cessation  of  Chinese  public  attacks  on  their  policy 
(the  abjuring  of  the  ‘leading  role’  of  the  Soviet  party  was  a  move  to  head 
off  the  Chinese),  but  the  Chinese  were  unable  to  muster  any  appreciable 
numerical  support  for  their  attitude  (for  this  reason,  the  Chinese  were 
anxious  to  have  the  Statement  affirmed  by  ruling  Communist  parties  only, 
thus  diminishing  their  isolation  among  81  parties).3  In  general,  while  the 
Soviet  ‘line’  prevailed  in  the  Statement,  this  was  not  without  concessions 
to  the  Chinese.  Section  I  of  the  Statement  interpreted  the  change  in  ‘the 
balance  of  forces’  on  the  lines  of  the  Soviet  argument;  Section  II,  dealing 
with  the  Communist  bloc,  set  out  Soviet  and  Chinese  positions,  while  in 
Section  III  (on  war  and  peace)  the  strident  Chinese  polemical  tone  was 
more  evident — ‘  US  imperialism  is  the  main  force  of  aggression  and  war ’ — 
though  the  principle  of  ‘peaceful  coexistence  .  .  .  further  elaborated  ...  in 
the  decisions  of  the  20th  and  21st  Congresses  of  the  C.P.S.U.  . .  .’4  is  firmly 
inserted  in  the  text.  Section  IV  on  ‘the  national-liberation  revolutions’  is 
a  complicated  weave  of  contradictions;  the  Chinese  strictures  on  the 
‘national  bourgeoisie’  are  far  from  satisfied  in  a  passage  which  is  generally 
negativist  and  vague.  Section  V,  on  the  Communist  struggle  in  capitalist 
countries,  did  deal  with  the  problem  of  achieving  power,  by  reference  to 


1  Cf.  Interventi  della  delegazione  del  PCI .  .  .,  pp.  40,  70. 

2  Text  in  World  Marxist  Review,  December  i960. 

3  1 2  ruling  parties :  China  would  have  had  Albanian  support,  and  the  ‘neutralists’,  possibly 
North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam. 

4  Here,  the  Chinese  were  subscribing  to  the  formulations  of  the  Soviet  21st  Congress  for  the 
first  time.  An  earlier  and  exaggerated  Soviet  claim  for  the  general  validity  of  the  theses  of  the 
2 1st  Congress  had  been  discreetly  withdrawn,  shortly  after  the  time  of  its  making,  in  the  summer  of 
i960. 
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both  ‘peaceful  transition’  and  to  ‘other  ways’,  which  presumes  the  Chinese 
interest  in  violent  transition.  The  final  section  (VI)  deals  with  relations 
within  the  world  Communist  movement;  here  the  C.P.S.U.  becomes  the 
‘universally  recognised  vanguard  of  the  world  Communist  movement’, 
‘revisionists’  are  reviled  (and  the  Yugoslavs  condemned  without  being 
excommunicated)  but  ‘dogmatism  and  sectarianism’  does  not  escape  the 
brand. 

In  all,  the  Statement  retained  for  both  sides  the  advantages  which  they 
were  determined  to  press. 

(/)  The  aftermath  of  the  Moscow  Conference 

The  lull  in  Sino-Soviet  polemics  which  observers  noted  after  the  Mos¬ 
cow  Conference  was  deceptive  indeed.  The  Statement,  over  which  there 
had  been  such  bitter  conflict,  produced  no  modus  vivendi ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  to  become  itself  a  further  inflammatory  element.  Both  sides  failed 
to  achieve  their  main  objectives;  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  unable  to  win 
complete  flexibility  for  his  own  policies;  the  Chinese  were  unable  to  en¬ 
force  radical  revision  of  Bloc  strategy.  Nevertheless,  the  door  to  Chinese 
pressure  on  Soviet  foreign  policy  had  not  been  shut  tight;  the  failure  to 
implement  any  pragmatic  compromise  left  the  ideological  weapon  still 
tight  in  Peking’s  fist.  The  failure  to  eradicate  ‘factions’,  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  established  and  manipulated  by  the  Chinese,  also  held 
the  prospect  of  continued  pressure  on  Soviet  policies.  The  vital  precedent 
was  there  for  all  to  see :  revolutionary  interests,  other  than  those  of  merely 
Soviet  power  and  its  protection,  had  been  fully  and  formally  recognised 
by  Mr.  Khrushchev.  Although  that  had  implications  for  the  future,  the 
Chinese  Communists  were  well  aware  of  the  proportions  of  the  immediate 
crisis : 

They  [the  leaders  of  the  C.P.S.U.]  did  not  care  two  hoots  about  the  document 
which  was  jointly  agreed  upon  by  the  fraternal  Parties.  The  ink  was  scarcely 
dry  on  their  signature  to  the  i960  Statement  before  they  began  wrecking  it. 
On  December  1  Khrushchev  signed  the  Statement  on  behalf  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  C.P.S.U.,  and  twenty-four  hours  later,  violating  what  the  fraternal 
Parties  had  agreed  on,  the  same  Khrushchev  brazenly  described  Yugoslavia 
as  a  socialist  country  at  the  banquet  for  the  delegations  of  the  fraternal  Parties.1 

So  much  for  a  modus  vivendi. 

The  Moscow  Conference  was,  moreover,  a  much  more  potent  demon¬ 
stration  of  polycentrism  than  was  perhaps  suspected  at  the  time.  Here  also 
was  a  key  to  the  development  of  the  Soviet  position;  the  mythical  comfort 
of  the  ‘complete  isolation’  of  the  Chinese  was  lacking,  and  each  issue — 

1  See  The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Differences  between  the  Leadership  of  the  CPSU  and  Ourselves, 
(FLP,  Peking,  1963),  pp.  40-41. 
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policy,  ideology,  organisation — engaged  differentiated  support.  That 
differentiation  made  nonsense  of  the  artificial  simplicity  of  the  ‘dispute’, 
with  its  Soviet  Russian  ‘right’  and  its  Sino- Albanian  ‘left’.  The  sym¬ 
metrical  solution  implicit  in  the  Chinese  statement  that  the  international 
Communist  movement  was  now  divided  along  ‘two  lines’  hardly  corre¬ 
sponded  to  the  facts.  The  political  geometry  was  much  more  complex; 
the  ‘line-up’  was  neither  firm,  formal  nor  final.  On  matters  of  grand 
strategy,  the  Russians  held  the  centre,  with  the  Chinese-Albanians  to  the 
extreme  left.  The  majority  of  the  Asian  Communist  parties  adhered  to 
the  Chinese  position.  The  East  German,  Czechoslovak  and  French  par¬ 
ties,  whatever  their  ‘leftist’  inclinations,  veered  finally  towards  support 
of  Moscow.  The  Polish  and  Italian  parties  were,  in  turn,  removed  to  the 
right.  Concerning  authority  within  the  international  Communist  move¬ 
ment,  the  Moscow  ‘line’  was  violently  assailed  by  the  Chinese  and  by  the 
Albanians,  was  neither  assailed  nor  endorsed  by  the  ‘Communist  neutrals’1 
(Asian  parties  which  benefit  from  the  very  existence  of  Sino-Soviet  ten¬ 
sion),  and  was  endorsed  but  not  wholly  accepted  by  the  Polish  and  Italian 
parties,  both  of  which  had  a  strong  interest  in  seeking  the  reinforcement 
of  their  emergent  autonomy.  The  discovery  and  affirmation  of  ‘le  com- 
munisme  des  patries’  had  much  to  do  with  the  formulation  of  these  devious 
and  tenuous  alignments.  Particularism  and  self-interest,  European  and 
Asian,  obliged  the  Soviet  leadership  to  bargain  with  and  for  its  allies;  by 
the  process  in  reverse,  China  found  the  way  blocked  to  what  Professor 
Brzezinski  has  called  ‘united  militancy’. 

The  Moscow  Statement  ground  its  way  through  the  main  issues  of 
Communist  ‘policy’.  The  role  of  revolutionary  violence,  the  problems 
posed  by  local  war,  the  fundamental  issue  of  world  war  and  its  attendant 
threats,  the  feasibility  of  negotiations  and  disarmament,  and  political 
strategy  in  the  emergent  states  were  the  main  axes  of  argument.  Basic  to 
these  themes  was  the  appreciable  Russian  notion  of  ‘gradualism  and  the 
distinct  Chinese  emphasis  upon  militancy  and  activism.  Central  to  all 
arguments  was  the  significance  attached  to  the  advances  in  Soviet  military 
technology  since  1 957“ — in  fine,  the  meaning  of  the  Soviet  deterrent. 
Because  this  deterrent  so  obviously  existed,  the  Chinese  Communists  were 
interested  in  seeing  a  ‘forward  policy’  implemented  in  the  under-developed 
areas,  confident  that  local  wars  could  be  ‘contained  ;  the  Soviet  leadership, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  not  anxious  to  see  Chinese  Communists  acquire 
a  monopoly  of  revolutionary  virtue  through  their  professed  and  much 
advertised  militancy,  had  to  reckon  with  Western  nuclear  capability,  itself 
a  check  upon  Soviet  extremism  or  overweening  threats.  This  was  not 
quite  so  simple  as  the  Russian  version  that  the  Chinese  in  all  heedlessness 

1  This  term  is  taken  from  William  E.  Griffith’s  discussion  of  the  Moscow  Conference:  see 
China  Quarterly  (No.  1 1),  July-September  1962,  p.  57. 
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were  countenancing  thermonuclear  war,  nor  so  grotesque  as  the  Chinese 
charge  that  the  Russians  had  sold  out  the  revolutionary  cause  for  a  mess  of 
bourgeois  pottage.  In  his  speech  of  6  January  1961 1  Mr.  Khrushchev  was 
showing  that  he  had  learned  the  lessons  of  the  Moscow  Conference,  in 
so  far  that  he  admitted  the  (qualified)  ‘inevitability’  of  wars  of  national 
liberation,  yet  carefully  propped  open  the  door  to  possible  negotiations  on 
disarmament.  But  the  year  had  yet  to  advance  in  order  to  reveal  the 
actual  relativity  of  the  Chinese  and  Russian  positions. 

Even  deeper  beneath  the  surface,  where  it  had  boiled  and  threshed 
momentarily — even  spectacularly — at  the  Moscow  Conference,  the  Soviet- 
Albanian  duel  continued  in  deadly  earnest.  Immediately  after  the  Con¬ 
ference,  Walter  Ulbricht  moved  into  the  attack,  with  a  public  denunciation 
of  the  Albanian  leadership  in  Neues  Deutschland  (18  December) ;  that  could 
well  have  been  a  sign  to  Moscow  as  well  as  a  slight  to  Tirana.  On  21 
December  i960  £eri  i  Popullit  in  Tirana  flamboyantly  and  defiantly 
placarded  the  celebrations  of  the  birthday  of  Stalin,  placing  this  imme¬ 
diately  below  the  resolutions  and  communique  of  the  Albanian  Central 
Committee  on  the  Moscow  Conference.  Three  days  later,  in  his  address 
to  the  Supreme  Soviet,  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  riposted  by  emphasis¬ 
ing  the  ‘coincidence’  of  the  Soviet  and  Yugoslav  positions  on  ‘basic  inter¬ 
national  issues’.  Pravda  too  could  put  its  columns  in  battle  order.  Next 
the  economic  ramps  were  raised.  Enver  Hoxha  had  already  complained 
of  the  Soviet  economic  offensive  against  Albania.  The  Soviet-Albanian 
trade  and  credit  agreement,  which  Tirana’s  Minister  of  Industry,  Spahiu, 
had  waited  overlong  to  conclude,  was  now  referred  at  Soviet  instigation 
to  ‘higher  levels’.2  Soviet  pressure  increased;  a  meeting  between  Mr. 
Khrushchev  and  Enver  Hoxha  was  specified  as  a  prerequisite  for  agree¬ 
ment  over  trade.  With  a  neat  sidestep,  an  Albanian  economic  delegation 
left  for  Peking.  The  next  twist  of  the  screw  was  applied  when  the  Russians 
failed  to  be  amenable  over  their  ‘specialists’  in  Albania.  That  question 
took  a  sharper  turn  with  the  arrival  in  Tirana  of  the  new  Soviet  Ambassa¬ 
dor,  Mr.  Shikin,  whose  career  showed  close  acquaintance  with  the  Main 
Political  Administration  of  the  Soviet  Army.  Within  one  day  of  his 
arrival,  the  Albanian  government  learned  that  the  Soviet  oil  specialists 
would  be  withdrawn  almost  at  once.3 

The  first  weeks  of  1961  had  been  marked  by  an  increased  (and  unusual) 
punctiliousness  in  the  observance  of  that  Communist  protocol  of  anniver¬ 
saries  observed,  greetings  exchanged  and  slogans  published.  This  reversion 

1  For  extracts  see  Documents,  1961,  pp.  259-72. 

2  See  William  E.  Griffith,  Albania  and  the  Sino-Soviet  Rift,  pp.  60-64,  for  details  and  docu¬ 
mentation  of  the  deterioration  in  Soviet-Albanian  relations:  this  is  a  model  example  of  a  probe 
into  the  Communist  press. 

3  See  ibid.,  Document  No.  18  (texts  from  i  Popullit),  19,  20  and  30  December  1961  on  the 
‘affair  of  the  specialists’. 
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to  respectability  contributed  to  the  impression  that  relations  had  under¬ 
gone  an  all-round  improvement.  The  clamour,  however,  burst  out  again 
with  the  Fourth  Albanian  Party  Congress,  which  finally  convened  in  the 
middle  of  February  1961.  ‘Fraternal  delegations’  attended  the  Albanian 
congress:  the  Soviet  contingent  was  headed  by  the  formidable  Mr. 
Pospelov.  By  way  of  prelude,  the  Chinese- Albanian  Friendship  Society 
at  its  meeting  on  10  February  paraded  the  ‘close,  fraternal  friendship’  of 
China  and  Albania — a  friendship  ‘based  on  the  immortal  principles  of 
Marxism-Leninism’,  steeled  in  the  common  cause  and  the  joint  struggle 
against  ‘U.S.-led  imperialism  and  its  lackey — the  Belgrade  Tito  clique 
This  was  merely  a  foretaste  of  the  feast  of  Sino-Albanian  cordiality  at 
the  coming  congress,  which  once  in  session,  followed  a  very  familiar  line. 
The  Soviet  delegation,  supported  by  the  Polish  Communists,  struck  out 
against  ‘opportunists’  and  ‘renegades’  and  condemned  those  who  ‘be¬ 
trayed  Marxism-Leninism’  and  who  slandered  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party.  In  his  address  of  13  February  Enver  Hoxha  returned  to  the  ‘plot’ 
of  the  summer  of  i960,  with  its  Yugoslav-Greek-American  convolutions, 
although  the  emphasis  was  moving  closer  to  Soviet  participation.1  But 
most  immediate  to  Enver  Hoxha’s  purpose  was  the  avowal  of  the  anti- 
Yugoslav  line,  which  struck  straight  at  Moscow  and  abetted  the  Chinese; 
this  was  buttressed  by  a  denunciation  of ‘flattery  towards  the  imperialists’, 
and  by  a  demand  for  Chinese  participation  in  the  solution  of  inter¬ 
national  problems. 

The  attendant  delegations  also  formed  up  in  their  special  ranks.  Albania 
enjoyed  the  support  of  China,  which  in  turn  was  supported  by  the  East 
Asian  parties  (North  Korea,  North  Vietnam,  Malaya,  Japan,  Indonesia). 
The  Russians  enjoyed  the  support  of  the  East  European  parties,  who  were 
joined  also  by  the  French  and  the  Italians.  On  the  Soviet  side,  the  Poles 
formed  the  ‘most  favoured’  although  the  rightist  Polish  tendency  was 
matched  by  the  Italians.  Yet  these  alignments  lacked  any  degree  of 
rigidity.  Bulgarian  and  Rumanian  support  for  a  policy  geared  towards 
a  prevention  of  war  did  not  preclude  sympathies  for  anti-revisionism  and 
a  penchant  for  anti-Americanism.2  The  Yugoslavs  used  the  occasion  of 
the  Albanian  congress  to  press  for  a  definitive  statement  that  Yugoslavia 
was  or  was  not  a  socialist  country;  the  lack  of  such  a  clarification  merely 
played  into  the  hands  of  the  radicals. 

The  Albanian  congress  was  distinguished  by  a  further  divergence  from 
the  norm  of  unity,  when  the  Greek  Communist  delegation  left  abruptly 
after  the  Albanians  refused  to  allow  it  to  speak.  Shehu,  before  the 

1  See  Times ,  12  November  1963  for  recent  Albanian  ‘disclosures’  about  Liri  Belishova,  and  the 
use  made  by  the  Soviet  leader  of  his  ‘Albanian  friends  and  agents’  to  subvert  the  Albanian  party. 
See  also  below  (p.  208)  on  Soviet  versions  at  the  22nd  Party  Congress. 

2  See  Zbigniew  Z.  Brzezinski,  The  Soviet  Bloc,  for  comments  and  table,  ‘Some  of  the  major 
issues  disputed  at  the  Albanian  Congress’,  with  identification  of  support,  pp.  432-4- 
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assembled  delegates,  heaped  denunciation  on  the  head  of  the  Greek  repre¬ 
sentative,  Dimitri  Panayotis,  naming  him  a  spy  of  the  Karamanlis 
government.1  This  uncomradely  behaviour  brought  forth  the  protests 
of  the  other  delegations,  but  to  no  avail.  This  private  fight  had  much  to 
do,  as  in  the  case  of  Yugoslav- Albanian  tensions,  with  rival  Greek  and 
Albanian  national  interests,  which  the  Russians  had  already  tried  to 
exploit  in  the  summer  of  i960. 

In  a  swirl  of  denunciation  and  protest,  the  Albanian  party  congress 
ended  on  20  February.  Enver  Hoxha  received  Ambassador  Shikin,  with 
Mr.  Pospelov  and  Andropov.  What  was  represented  as  a  friendly  meeting 
was  nothing  of  the  sort;  it  was  here  that  the  Soviet  officials  presented  the 
Albanians  with  a  warning  that  if  ‘direct  anti-Soviet  attacks’  did  not 
cease,  there  would  be  ‘serious  consequences’.  The  Albanian  bomb  was 
being  carefully  primed.  It  was  due  to  explode  before  the  year  was  out. 

(g)  The  struggle  in  and  for  the  ‘ third  world ’ 

It  was  during  the  months  from  the  collapse  of  the  summit  meeting  in 
May  1 960  to  the  Moscow  Conference  that  the  intricate  problems  of  Com¬ 
munist  strategy  towards  the  ‘third  world’ — neutralism,  the  national 
bourgeoisie,  the  national  independence  movements — became  entangled 
with  the  issues  of  the  Sino-Soviet  ‘dispute’.  The  new  Soviet  line  had  been 
hewn  out  in  1956  and  promulgated  at  the  20th  Party  Congress,  at  which 
time  Mr.  Khrushchev  publicly  recognised  that  the  new  nations  were 
operating  a  truly  independent  foreign  policy.  Henceforth,  Soviet  policy 
aimed  at  aligning  these  new  nations  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  grand 
design  of  a  ‘peace  zone’,  a  broad  alliance  of  Communists,  Socialists  and 
neutrals,  was  shattered,  however,  by  the  effects  of  revolt  and  rebellion  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  ground  into  ruins  by  the  Chinese  swing  to  the  left. 
Even  that  did  not  halt  the  operation  of  Soviet  diplomacy,  which  persisted 
with  its  steady  intrusion  into  the  new  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Diffi¬ 
culties  there  were  in  abundance.  Set-backs  and  failures  occurred.  Al¬ 
though  the  economic  penetration,  the  pattern  of  which  was  set  in  1955-6, 
set  Soviet  power  on  the  move,  the  implications  of  Soviet  policy  raised  a 
number  of  ideological  eyebrows.  The  problem  of  co-operation  with  the 
national  bourgeoisie  was  a  vexed  one;  more  than  that,  it  was  an  old 
dilemma  of  Communist  strategy  and  tactics.  This  issue,  of  collaboration 
and  the  role  of  concessions,  had  been  debated  by  Lenin  and  the  Indian 
Communist  M.  N.  Roy  at  the  Second  Congress  of  the  Communist  Inter¬ 
national  in  1920.  In  general,  Lenin  saw  considerable  merit  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  temporary  alliances;  Roy  was  unconvinced.  The  result  was  a 
useless  verbal  compromise  (as  it  was  to  be  forty  years  later,  this  time  at  the 
Moscow  Conference).  In  1955,  Soviet  specialists  were  once  more  called 

1  See  Griffith,  Albania  and  Sino-Soviet  Rift,  p.  76. 
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upon  to  look  with  favour  on  the  potentialities  of  the  ‘national  bourgeoisie’ ; 
positive  signs  were  discerned  for  this  group,  but  in  no  wise  could  this 
solve  the  problem  of  what  course  to  follow  if  the  ‘progressive  forces’ 
and  the  ‘national  bourgeoisie’  were  wholly  at  odds,  or  in  what  circum¬ 
stances  the  national  bourgeoisie  could  be  considered  to  have  ex¬ 
pended  its  ‘progressive’  function.1  It  was  these  ‘rightist’  tactics  which 
the  Chinese  Communists  were  to  assault  with  full  force. 

Of  prime  importance  was  the  divergence  in  Soviet  and  Chinese  stra¬ 
tegic  assumptions  which  followed  the  advances  in  Soviet  military  tech¬ 
nology  after  1957.  Mr.  Khrushchev  clearly  did  not  share  Mao  Tse-tung’s 
highly  optimistic  assessment  of  the  tilt  in  the  world  strategic  balance ;  the 
Soviet  press  remained  silent  about  this  ‘new  turning  point’,  which  figured 
so  large  in  Peking’s  calculations.  In  Moscow,  the  ‘East  wind’  did  not 
prevail  over  the  ‘West  wind’,  to  use  that  Chinese  poetic  touch  to  propa¬ 
ganda  which  the  Russians  find  so  tiresome;  Mr.  Khrushchev  would  only 
commit  himself  to  speaking  of  a  shift  in  ‘the  balance  of  forces’  which  was 
‘in  favour  of  socialism’.  Soviet  policy  did  not  appear  to  have  that  dramatic 
military  backdrop  which  was  displayed  in  Peking;  the  decisive  weapon 
remained  for  Moscow  economic  power,  the  deployment  and  exploitation 
of  which  would  determine  the  scope  and  operation  of  long-term  Commun¬ 
ist  strategy  in  these  vital  new  areas.  Chinese  suspicion  of  this  was  (and  is) 
intense;  Soviet  ‘gradualism’  is  represented  as  a  failure  in  revolutionary 
vigour  and  fervour,  a  threat  to  the  progress  of  the  entire  Communist 
movement,  a  refusal  to  render  all  aid  and  comfort  to  the  national  libera¬ 
tion  movements,  and  as  Soviet  national  selfishness.  It  was  here  that 
Chinese  ‘leftism’  stood  out  against  Soviet  ‘rightism’.  The  World  Marxist 
Review  (August-September  1959)  published  the  exchanges  on  the  ‘National 
Bourgeoisie  and  the  Liberation  Movements’2 — in  which  the  Chinese,  no 
doubt  out  of  complete  distaste  for  the  question,  did  not  participate.  By 
the  autumn  of  1959,  a  steady  Chinese  attack  along  this  front  was  being 
maintained,  coupled  with  a  revival  of  the  particularities  of  ‘the  Chinese 
model’  as  (to  use  Liu  Shao-ch’i’s  earlier  formulation)  ‘.  .  .  the  sole  path 
for  many  colonial  and  semi-colonial  peoples  in  their  struggle’.3  By-passing 
neutralism,  Chinese  interest  was  now  concentrated  on  those  areas  still 
deeply  committed  to  the  ‘liberation  struggle’. 

The  Chinese  preoccupation  with  ‘armed  struggle’,  with  the  operational 
priority  of  united  fronts  ‘from  below’  (as  opposed  to  the  Soviet  tactic  of 
‘from  above’),  with  the  fundamental  dangers  of  collaboration  with  the 

1  The  problem  of  the  ‘focus’  of  Soviet  discussions  of  the  national  bourgeoisie  is  presented  in 
Hugh  Seton- Watson,  ‘The  Communist  Powers  and  Afro-Indian  Nationalism’,  in  Kurt  London 
(Ed.),  Unity  and  Contradiction,  Major  Aspects  of  Sino-Soviet  Relations  (New  York,  1962),  pp.  187-207. 

2  Conference  at  the  Leipzig  Institute  of  World  History,  May  1959. 

3  For  a  study  of  the  background,  see  A.  M.  Halpern,  ‘The  Foreign  Policy  Uses  of  the  Chinese 
Revolutionary  Model’,  China  Quarterly,  July-September  1961  (No.  7),  pp.  1-16. 
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national  bourgeoisie  and  with  the  expediency  of  utilising  native  resources 
was  basically  a  projection  of  their  own  historical  experience.  Certainly 
the  Chinese  Communists  had  every  reason  to  mistrust  the  ‘rightism’,  the 
‘united  front  from  above’,  which  at  Stalin’s  instigation  had  visited  such 
calamities  on  the  Chinese  Communist  Party;  conveniently  enough,  while 
the  Chinese  were  willing  to  name  the  sin,  they  would  not  condemn  the 
particular  source.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  concept  of  Communist 
strategy  clearly  involved  raising  the  threshold  of  risks,  and  here  the  Soviet 
and  Chinese  assessments  of  the  place  of  local  wars  were  widely  at  variance. 
Long  Live  Leninism  hammered  this  point  home : 

.  .  .  whichever  way  you  look  at  it,  none  of  the  new  techniques  like  atomic 
energy,  rocketry  and  so  on  has  changed,  as  alleged  by  the  modern  revisionists, 
the  basic  characteristics  of  the  epoch  of  imperialism  and  proletarian  revolution 
pointed  out  by  Lenin.  The  capitalist-imperialist  system  definitely  will  not 
crumble  of  itself.  It  will  be  overthrown  by  the  proletarian  revolution  within  the 
imperialist  country  concerned,  and  the  national  revolution  in  the  colonies  and 
semi-colonies.1 

Already  there  had  been  a  visible  Soviet- Chinese  clash  over  the  course  of 
policy  in  the  Middle  East,  in  Africa  and  in  Latin  America.  In  the  summer 
of  i960,  Soviet  commentators  pointed  to  the  course  of  events  in  Iraq  in 
1959,  using  the  tactics  of  the  Iraqi  Communists  as  an  example  of  wasted 
revolutionary  attempts.  At  the  Conakry  Conference  in  April  i960,  Soviet 
and  Chinese  delegates  clashed  head-on  over  the  Soviet-supported  state¬ 
ment  that  economic  development  would  be  readily  implemented  if  the 
cold  war  were  ended ;  the  Chinese  charged  that  this  was  merely  fostering 
the  illusion  that  the  imperialists  believed  in  economic  development  and 
in  peace.  Over  Algeria,  Soviet  and  Chinese  policies  were  diametrically 
opposed;  Mr.  Khrushchev  offered  at  least  nominal  support  for  the  self- 
determination  solution  proposed  by  General  de  Gaulle,  while  Peking 
showed  no  such  favour  and  showed  greater  disposition  to  support  the 
F.L.N.  In  Africa,  the  Chinese  Communists  made  a  deliberate  bid  for  the 
support  of  the  more  radical  African  leaders;  funds,  propaganda  literature 
and  manuals  on  guerrilla  warfare  were  distributed  to  help  this  process 
along. 

The  Moscow  Conference  could  not  retrieve  this  situation.  It  was  in  the 
passages  dealing  with  the  policies  to  be  adopted  to  the  ‘third  world’  that 
commentators  saw  the  greatest  blunting  of  the  Chinese  attack.  The 
extravagant  and  persistent  Chinese  claims  for  their  ‘model’  had  received 
hitherto  little  mention  and  no  support  in  the  Soviet  press.  The  Moscow 
Statement  carried  that  discretion  one  stage  further,  watering  down  the 
Chinese  claims  into  a  generalised  phrase : 

1  Long  Live  Leninism  (Peking  Edn.),  April  i960,  p.  22. 
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The  people’s  revolution  in  China  dealt  a  crushing  blow  at  the  positions  of 
imperialism  in  Asia  and  contributed  in  great  measure  to  the  balance  of  the 
world  forces  changing  in  favour  of  socialism.  By  giving  a  further  powerful 
impetus  to  the  national-liberation  movement,  it  exerted  tremendous  influence 
on  the  peoples,  especially  those  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

That  was  a  drab  collection  of  phrases  when  compared  with  Peking’s  own 
appraisals  of  its  contribution,  both  retrospective  and  actual.  There  was, 
however,  a  shift  in  the  line  on  the  national  bourgeoisie : 

In  present  conditions,  the  national  bourgeoisie  of  the  colonial  and  dependent 
countries  unconnected  with  imperialist  circles,  is  objectively  interested  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  principal  tasks  of  anti-imperialist,  anti-feudal  revolution, 
and  therefore  can  participate  in  the  revolutionary  struggle  against  imperialism 
and  feudalism.  In  that  sense  it  is  progressive.  But  it  is  unstable;  though  pro¬ 
gressive,  it  is  inclined  to  compromise  with  imperialism  and  feudalism. 

As  for  the  crucial  question  of  the  form  of  the  ‘transition’  to  socialism — 
whether  peaceful  or  violent — the  Statement  could  manage  only  a  weak 
platitude : 

the  actual  possibility  of  the  one  or  other  way  of  transition  to  socialism  in  each 
individual  country  depends  on  the  concrete  historical  conditions. 

A  more  particular  definition,  and  one  which  marked  some  modification 
in  the  Soviet  position,  was  that  of  the  ‘independent  national  democracy’, 
which  was  patently  neither  a  ‘satellite’  nor  merely  a  ‘bourgeois  demo¬ 
cracy’.  While  in  no  way  breaching  the  foundations  of  Soviet  gradualism, 
this  was  modification  enough  to  enable  Soviet  policy  to  undercut  Chinese 
‘leftism’  without  prejudicing  the  undoubted  gains  which  had  accrued  to 
the  Soviet  Union  by  its  previous  tactical  reliance  on  the  national  bour¬ 
geoisie  and  investment  in  it.1  The  ‘national  democracy’  was,  by  definition : 

a  state  which  consistently  upholds  its  political  and  economic  independence, 
fights  against  imperialism  and  its  military  blocs,  against  military  bases  on  its 
•  3  state  which  fights  against  the  new  forms  of  colonialism  and  the 
penetration  of  imperialist  capital;  a  state  which  rejects  dictatorial  and  despotic 
methods  of  government;  a  state  in  which  the  people  are  ensured  broad  demo¬ 
cratic  rights  and  freedoms.  .  .  . 

This  was  a  new  attempt  to  recast  the  somewhat  battered  alliance  of 
nationalism  and  Communism.  It  was  accompanied,  in  the  subsequent 
weeks,  by  mounting  Soviet  attacks  on  the  national  bourgeoisie,  which 
pointed  to  the  Statement  to  declare  that, 

it  is  the  duty  of  Soviet  scholars  to  reveal  the  equivocal  nature  of  the  national 
bourgeoisie  ...  to  show  the  different  degrees  to  which  it  participates  in  the 

revolution.  .  .  .2 

1  See  Survey,  1999-1960,  Chapter  4,  pp.  232-5,  for  details  of  this  programme. 

2  Problemy  vostokovedeniya  (Moscow),  1961,  No.  1,  p.  11. 
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In  Moscow  on  13  February  1961  Iraqi  students  held  a  demonstration 
at  Moscow  University  to  protest  against  the  ‘terrorisation’  by  the  Iraqi 
government  of  ‘patriots’  and  to  denounce  Iraqi  courts  for  bringing  false 
charges  against  ‘progressive  personalities’.  The  Soviet  radio  took  up  the 
cause  of  the  Communists  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  Mr.  Khrushchev  himself 
took  U.A.R.  politicians  to  task  for  their  anti-Communism,  when  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  delegation  from  the  U.A.R.  visited  Moscow  towards  the  end  of 
April  1 96 1.1  While  these  reproaches  were  being  levelled  against  awkward 
friends,  stubborn  enemies — Persia  and  Turkey — were  wooed  by  gestures  of 
rapprochement ,  though  this  did  not  mean  a  discontinuation  of  the  radio  war 
conducted  by  the  ‘National  Voice  of  Iran’  and  ‘Our  Radio’,  the  latter 
transmitted  from  East  Germany  to  Turkey.  In  all,  Mr.  Khrushchev  was 
looking  to  his  revolutionary  obligations  in  a  rather  particular  sense,  in 
what  was  a  shift — if  not  a  re-alignment — of  Soviet  policies.  To  the 
‘vacillations’  of  the  Middle  Eastern  national  bourgeoisie  had  to  be  added 
the  dangers  of  the  ‘socialism’  which  a  number  of  African  leaders  pre¬ 
scribed,  and  which  like  the  socialism  of  the  U.A.R.,  the  Soviet  Union 
found  highly  questionable.  Indonesia  did  not  escape  the  verbal  scythe. 
The  Soviet  press  found  it  suddenly  convenient  to  publish  D.  N.  Aidit’s 
reservations  about  the  Sukarno  government;  Problemy  vostokovedeniya  ap¬ 
plied  criticism  of  the  Sukarno  government  to  the  entire  Indonesian 
national  bourgeoisie,  and  pulled  the  proposed  scheme  of  ‘agrarian  re¬ 
form’  apart.2 

Mr.  Khrushchev’s  dilemma,  for  such  it  was,  could  not  be  easily  resolved. 
In  the  ideological  sphere  he  faced  Chinese  pretensions,  in  the  military- 
political  field  he  was  obliged  to  reckon  with  the  Chinese  ‘high  risk’  attitude, 
and  towards  the  ‘third  world’  he  had  to  meet  Chinese  rivalry  and  obstruc¬ 
tion.  With  so  much  at  stake  in  terms  of  Soviet  interest  in  and  commitment 
to  the  Afro-Asian  movements,  the  Chinese  claims  could  not  go  uncon¬ 
tested.  To  adopt  the  extreme  militancy  envisaged  by  Peking  would, 
nevertheless,  invite  disasters  of  another  order — the  possible  collapse  of 
‘peaceful  coexistence’  in  a  welter  of  escalation  and  war.  To  pursue  the 
‘rightist’  course  could  mean  alienating  the  Communist  movements  in  the 
colonial  and  underdeveloped  areas;  the  Moscow  Conference  had  been 
a  demonstration  of  the  potential  support  for  Peking.  That  ‘complete 
isolation’  of  China  did  not  exist,  and  Peking  had  cause  to  mock. 

This  was  nowhere  more  sharply  illustrated  than  in  the  provincial 

1  For  extracts  from  his  address  to  the  Parliamentary  Delegation  of  the  U.A.R.,  see  Documents, 
1961,  pp.  597-600.  The  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  ratified  on  25  January  1961  the  agree¬ 
ment  (27  August  i960)  for  Soviet  aid  to  the  U.A.R.  to  complete  the  Aswan  Dam.  Mr.  Khrush¬ 
chev  emphasised  this  during  the  visit  of  the  U.A.R.  delegation.  It  was  in  June  1961  that  Pravda. 
which  had  fought  a  sharp  press  war  with  Egyptian  newspapers,  spoke  again  of  the  possibility  of 
further  Soviet  aid. 

2  See  also  Aziya  i  Afrika  segodnya  (Moscow),  1961,  No.  3,  p.  5. 
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reaches  of  the  Communist  movement,  where  the  struggle  for  control 
between  pro-Soviet  and  pro-Chinese  factions  of  Asian,  African  and  Latin 
American  parties  took  a  fresh  turn.  Soviet  political  and  economic  activity, 
ranging  from  Afghanistan  to  Indonesia,  had  crashed  into  areas  which  were 
open  to  interpretation  as  a  Chinese  preserve,  while  Chinese  interest  and 
operations  ranged  into  the  Middle  East,  into  Africa  and  even  into  Latin 
America,  thereby  cutting  into  Soviet  options.  Factionalism  in  local 
parties  is  no  new  thing,  although  its  effects  were  minimal  so  long  as 
Moscow  remained  the  single  source  of  authority  and  orthodoxy;  the  dis¬ 
sidents  were  left  without  a  centre  around  which  they  might  rally.  Now, 
as  local  Communist  parties  were  rent  by  the  strains  of  intra-party  fac¬ 
tionalism,  the  ‘leftists’  could  turn  to  Peking  for  a  variety  of  aid  and 
encouragement.  ‘Local  problems’  were  now  linked  inextricably  with 
global  problems.  These  provincial  battle-grounds  had  already  been 
heavily  trampled  by  Russian  and  Chinese  contestants  in  1960;  the 
Bucarest  confrontation  was  perhaps  the  most  serious  of  all,  although  the 
Hanoi  clash  in  September  i960  was  no  mere  skirmish.1  There  had  been 
a  parade  of  arguments  and  justifications  (with  counter-claims)  at  the 
Albanian  party  congress  in  Tirana.  The  whirlwind  of  the  Moscow  Con¬ 
ference  now  began  to  sweep  upon  the  Indian  Communist  Party. 

The  ‘leftists’  of  the  C.P.I.  (Communist  Party  of  India)  appear  to  have 
taken  heart  from  the  Chinese  stand  at  the  Moscow  Conference.  In  October 
i960  the  West  Bengal  party  organisation  was  reported  to  have  passed  a 
resolution  which  condemned  the  Central  Executive  Committee  s  action 
in  supporting  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  without  having  properly  in¬ 
vestigated  the  views  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party.  During  the  Hanoi 
meetings,  Hare  Krishnar,  C.P.I.  delegate,  engaged  in  talks  with  the  Chinese 
representatives;  on  his  return,  he  reported  to  the  West  Bengal  party  on 
the  contents  of  these  talks,  which  presented  Peking  s  charges  against 
Mr.  Khrushchev  in  a  very  comprehensive  manner.  Mr.  Nehru,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Khrushchev,  figured  prominently  in  these  denunciations.2  The  war 
of  the  factions  was  well  and  truly  on;  it  did  not  lack  a  past  history  of  dis¬ 
agreement  and  dissent.3  The  C.P.I.  had  its  ‘left’,  ‘right’  and  ‘centre’. 
B.  T.  Ranadive  commanded  the  ‘left’,  with  its  strength  concentrated  in 
West  Bengal,  Andhra  and  the  Punjab;  the  pro-Soviet  ‘rightists’  were  led 
by  Ajoy  Ghosh  and  S.  A.  Dange,  while  E.  M.  S.  Namboodiripad  (Chief 
Minister  of  the  1957  Kerala  Communist  Government)  and  A.  K.  Gopalan 


1  See  above,  pp.  17-18. 

2  So  reported  in  Link,  16  October  i960.  ,  ,  ,.  .  r 

3  The  news  of  the  Sino-Indian  dispute  split  the  C.P.I.  into  nationalist  and  internationalist 

factions,  pro-Indian  and  pro-Chinese  respectively.  S.  A.  Dange  led  the  rightists  in  pushing 
through  a  resolution  which  supported  India's  stand  on  the  eastern  frontier  Meeru  :  November 
I959)!  the  National  Council  meeting  at  Calcutta  (May  i960)  maintained  this,  although  Mr. 

Nehru  came  in  for  criticism. 
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represented  the  centre.  In  the  spring  of  1961,  much  depended  on  the 
forthcoming  Sixth  G.P.I.  Congress;  S.  A.  Dange  had  already  made  prepara¬ 
tions  to  present  the  new,  long-term  Party  programme,  a  move  which  was 
obstructed  by  the  presentation  of  a  rival  draft  by  the  Ranadive  group. 
The  National  Council,  which  failed  to  agree  upon  an  agenda  for  the 
meetings,  could  only  refer  the  matter  to  the  party  congress,  which  as¬ 
sembled  in  April.  In  an  article  in  Pravda,  published  on  the  eve  of  the 
Congress  (5  April  1961),  Ghosh  indicated  that  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party  supported  the  ‘moderate  group’.  What  looked  like  an  agreed  line, 
one  which  gave  only  qualified  support  to  Mr.  Nehru  but  which  underlined 
the  unfortunate  effects  of  the  Sino-Indian  dispute,  had  apparently  been 
worked  out  in  advance  by  Ghosh  and  Soviet  leaders :  in  short,  a  ‘national- 
democratic  front’.  No  less  a  figure  than  Mr.  Suslov  headed  the  five-man 
Soviet  delegation.  There  was  none  to  compare  in  prestige  and  ability 
from  the  other  fraternal  delegations  drawn  from  Italy,  Hungary,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Rumania  and  Australia.1  The  Chinese  had  not  abandoned  the 
field;  they  were  unable  to  enter  it.2  In  sum,  the  Sixth  Congress  almost 
brought  itself  to  a  standstill;  a  resolution,  stripped  of  its  proposed  300 
amendments,  was  adopted  only  to  be  subject  to  ‘suitable  amendments’. 
The  militants  had  been  deprived  of  the  support  of  a  Chinese  presence;  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party  had  taken  extraordinary  precautions  to  buttress 
its  own  position  and  that  of  it  adherents.  The  result  was  a  victory  on 
points  for  the  moderates.  Before  the  year  was  out,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
impact  of  the  Soviet  22nd  Congress  on  the  C.P.I.,  the  ‘leftists’  were  to  try 
again  for  a  technical  knock-out. 

Not  only  in  the  Indian  sub-continent  did  the  Soviet  leadership  have  to 
contend  with  the  Chinese  ‘presence’.  In  Latin  America,  Peking  opened 
a  path  for  itself  with  opera  and  acrobats — the  first  phase  of  that  ‘people’s 
diplomacy’  which  trails  propaganda  in  its  cultural  wake.  The  New  China 
News  Agency  (N.C.N.A.)  took  root;  the  China-Latin  America  Friendship 
Association  was  established  in  March  1 960  to  handle  a  growing  traffic  in 
delegations  to  Peking.  At  the  Moscow  Conference,  Communist  delegates 
from  Latin  America  complained  of  Chinese  Communist  activities  which 
were  producing  splits  within  their  own  parties.  The  issue — resort  to 
‘armed  struggle’  versus  that  gradualism,  the  working  proof  of  which  the 
Soviet  Union  claimed  to  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Cuba  and  Indonesia. 

1  The  Communist  Party  of  Australia  supported  Communist  China  at  the  Moscow  Conference, 
a  pro-Chinese  tendency  which  has  gathered  momentum  since  1958.  European  Communist 
parties  have  since  developed  their  ‘internal  Chinese’;  the  Australian  C.P.  evidently  had  its 
‘internal  Russians’,  who  challenged  the  predominance  of  the  ‘Peking  line’.  These  pro-Soviet 
dissidents  were  labelled  ‘Trotskyists’,  but  the  genuine  Australian  Trotskyists  (i.e.  supporters  of  the 
Fourth  International)  loudly  acclaim  Peking! 

2  A  Chinese  delegation,  attending  Delhi  for  the  World  Council  of  Peace  (WCP)  meeting  in 
April,  was  evidently  refused  a  visa  for  further  travel  to  the  C.P.I.  Congress.  Chinese  behaviour  at 
Delhi  had  not  facilitated  the  granting  of  visa  extensions. 
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With  commendable  speed,  Cuba  (like  Guinea  and  Mali)  was  re-designated 
a  ‘national  democracy’  after  the  Moscow  Conference.  This  was  not  the 
aspect  which  the  Chinese  chose  to  emphasise.1  Cuba  was  indeed  for 
Moscow  and  Peking  alike  an  example  to  be  pressed  upon  Latin  America. 
For  Moscow,  here  was  successful  revolution  which  brought  no  ‘outside 
intervention’  at  the  time  of  its  making;  it  was  ‘national’  and  ‘democratic’ 
(not  Communist-led).  For  Peking,  here  was  the  triumph  of  ‘armed 
struggle’  in  fine  style.  Nevertheless,  the  abortive  invasion  of  Cuba 
(17  April)  involved  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  a  lengthy  personal  castigation  of 
President  Kennedy  and  the  promise  of  ‘all  necessary  aid’  to  Cuba.  Here 
was  an  appreciable  dent  in  ‘peaceful  coexistence’. 

Outside  Cuba,  in  which  the  Chinese  were  at  least  diplomatically  en¬ 
trenched,  Peking  was  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  Moscow,  although 
the  use  of ‘Friendship  societies’  and  the  steady  advance  of  the  New  China 
News  Agency  helped  to  keep  Chinese  views  in  some  kind  of  circulation. 
In  support  of  its  theme  of ‘armed  struggle’,  Chinese  propaganda  can  point 
to  the  guerrillas  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Guatemala  and  emphasise 
the  signs  of  Brazilian  and  Peruvian  peasant  risings.  The  Brazilian  Com¬ 
munist  Party  has  its  ‘dissidents’  and  has  suffered  a  split;  in  Colombia,  the 
‘gradualist’  notion  was  somewhat  roughly  handled,  and  the  New  China 
News  Agency  was  quick  to  quote  the  reservations  of  the  Eleventh  Congress 
(July  1961)  about  ‘peaceful  means’. 

Although  there  is  a  need  for  caution  in  assessing  Chinese-African  sym¬ 
pathies  and  co-operation,  it  was  becoming  increasingly  clear  in  1961  that 
Soviet  opportunism — collaboration  with  the  national  bourgeoisie,  over¬ 
tures  in  the  name  of  coexistence  to  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,2  set-backs  to 
Soviet  policy  in  the  Congo— was  an  indirect  encouragement  to  the 
‘activism’  expounded  by  the  Chinese.  Radical  anti-colonialism  was  not 
inclined  to  wait  on  events.  For  the  Soviet  leadership,  African  ‘socialism’ 
turned  out  to  be  what  the  foremost  Soviet  expert  on  Africa  was  to  call, 
somewhat  resignedly,  something  ‘.  .  .  with  ideas  that  are  not  in  accordance 
with  scientific  socialism’.  Professor  Potekhin  had  to  own  himself  a  dis¬ 
appointed  man.3  Peking,  meanwhile,  pursued  its  policy  of  infiltration. 
To  the  F.L.N.  and  to  the  North  African  Trade  Unions,  the  Chinese 
distributed  funds.  A  China-Africa  Friendship  Association  sprouted  in 
March  i960.  Unlike  Latin  America,  Chinese  diplomatic  representation 
is  much  thicker  on  the  ground.  With  the  W.F.T.U.,  Moscow  had  worked 
hard  to  organise  a  Pan- African  Trade  Union  Federation,  or  to  take  over 


i  Cf.  the  Chinese  greeting  on  the  eighth  anniversary  of  Fidel  Castro’s  rising:  this  proclaimed 
the  first  Latin  American  victory  through  armed  struggle. 

^  See  Fritz  Schatten,  ‘Africa;  Nationalism  and  Communism’,  Survey ,  June  1962. 

3  See  his  essay  in  Aziya  i  Afrika  segodnya,  No.  10, 1961.  For  a  general  Survey  of  Soviet  research 
on  African  problems  and  the  previous  work'of  Professor  Potekhin,  see  also  Soviet  African  Studies 
as  a  Weapon  of  Soviet  Policy’,  vii,  Bulletin  (Munich),  No.  9,  i960. 
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African  organisations,  aiming  thereby  to  enrol  them  in  ‘the  struggle  for 
disarmament’;  the  Chinese,  exploiting  their  international  trade  union 
connections,  stress  the  importance  of  the  ‘peasantry’ — to  accept  the  ‘pro¬ 
letariat’  as  the  main  force  of  revolution  means  eventual  dependence  on 
and  subordination  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  Moscow  had  to  reckon  with  Chinese  Communist  penetration  and 
infiltration  in  Africa  and  in  Latin  America  (even  though  the  scale  and 
results  were  as  yet  not  a  major  threat  to  Soviet  interest),  Peking  could  no 
longer  ignore  the  Soviet  thrust  into  Asia.  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  made  no 
secret  of  his  dislike  of  the  Chinese  action  in  the  Sino-Indian  frontier  dis¬ 
pute;  to  this  frustration1  must  be  added  the  fury  at  seeing  not  merely  the 
continuation  but  the  increase  of  Soviet  aid2  to  India’s  development  plans. 
To  the  south-east,  in  Indonesia,  during  the  tense  phases  of  the  Peking- 
Djakarta  dispute  over  the  ‘overseas  Chinese’  question,  Mr.  Khrushchev’s 
visit  to  President  Sukarno  resulted  in  a  $250-million  credit  for  Indonesia 
and  advice  to  the  effect  that  the  Chinese  dragon  was  not  such  a  fearsome 
beast.  Soviet  diplomats  were  possibly  at  pains  to  point  out  to  the  Indo¬ 
nesians  that  Peking  did  not  enjoy  the  backing  of  Moscow  in  its  stand 
against  the  expulsion  of  the  ‘overseas  Chinese’.3  Moreover,  the  Soviet 
Union  was  engaged  on  a  large  military  aid  programme  to  Indonesia. 
Even  closer  to  the  Chinese  periphery  lay  Laos,  where  crisis  had  begun  to 
boil  towards  the  end  of  i960.  At  the  Hanoi  Communist  meetings  (Sep¬ 
tember  i960)  Peking  had  undoubtedly  suffered  a  serious  defeat,  one  which 
for  immediate  reasons  was  perhaps  more  significant  than  the  check  at  the 
Moscow  Conference. 

(h)  More  problems  of  the  periphery:  Sinkiang,  Outer  Mongolia  and  North  Korea 

One  of  the  reservations  most  frequently  voiced  over  discussions  of  Sino- 
Soviet  divergences  is  the  tendency  to  over-exploit  the  evidence,  to  see  the 
cracks  as  crevasses.4  Justified  as  this  might  be  in  isolated  instances,  the 
criticism  is  hardly  relevant  to  the  principal  and  inevitable  ambivalence 
in  this  enquiry,  the  estimate  of  the  role  of  ‘national  interests’  and  ‘ideo¬ 
logical  motivations’.  Both  sides  had  sedulously  concealed  the  conflict  of 
national  interests  for  the  moment,  but  clearly  the  Sinkiang  crisis  was  a 
territorial-national  issue,  whether  it  was  so  referred  to  or  not.  To  streng- 

1  For  the  Chinese  analysis  of  the  Soviet  compact  with  ‘Indian  reactionaries’  since  1959  see 
The  Truth  About  How  the  Leaders  of  the  CPSU  Have  Allied  Themselves  With  India  Against  China, 
(Peking,  1963). 

2  For  the  Indian  Third  Five  Year  Plan,  Soviet  aid  amounted  to  more  than  2  billion  rupees. 

3  See  Lea  E.  Williams,  ‘Sino-Indonesian  Diplomacy:  A  Study  of  Revolutionary  International 
Politics’,  in  The  China  Quarterly,  July-September  1962  (No.  11),  pp.  197-9. 

4  These  reservations  are  distinct  from  outright  condemnations  of  admitting  the  idea  of  a  ‘split’, 
which,  as  in  National  Review  (5  November  i960),  is  dismissed  as  ‘Communist  inspired’  and 
‘unbased  speculation’. 
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then  its  own  control  in  Sinkiang,  Peking  initiated  a  programme  of  energetic 
repression  of  the  national  minorities  in  this  area.  It  was  now  a  Chinese 
charge  that  Moscow  was  behind  the  disturbances  and  insurrectionary 
activity,  prompted  in  fact  by  Chinese  ruthlessness  towards  religious  and 
nationalist  sentiments.  Soviet  air  reconnaissance  of  the  border  areas  of 
northern  Pakistan  in  the  spring  of  1961  was  no  doubt  a  very  necessary 
measure.  The  Russians  reportedly  learned  much  of  Chinese  plans  from 
their  representative  of  the  ‘Auto-Transport  Trade’  in  Kashgar  (which 
maintained  representatives  on  the  Chinese  side  of  the  border) ;  it  was  from 
this  source  that  the  Russians  learned  of  the  extent  of  Chinese  designs  on 
India,  ‘early  in  i960’.  The  result  was  an  abrupt  severance  of  military 
supplies  to  Sinkiang  in  March  i960.1 

The  People’s  Republic  of  Mongolia  (Outer  Mongolia)  was,  and  still  is, 
the  scene  of  ‘peaceful  competition’  between  Peking  and  Moscow,  but 
competition  none  the  less.  The  result  has  been  to  place  Ulan  Bator  in  a 
very  favourable  situation  as  regards  economic  assistance  from  both  parties. 
In  spite  of  an  impressive  $1 15-million  long-term  credit  from  Peking  to  the 
end  of  i960,  Moscow  had  trebled  that  amount.2  As  for  technical  aid  and 
assistance,  in  1959  the  Soviet  Union  undertook  to  send  to  the  M.P.R.  for 
a  two-year  period  200  tractor-drivers,  47  agricultural  machinery  specialists 
and  60  technicians.  The  Soviet  Union  handed  over  the  Soviet-developed 
petroleum  industry  without  charge,  plus  such  items  as  the  airfields  and 
their  equipment  at  Ulan  Bator  and  Sain-Shand.3  Prime  Minister  Tse- 
denbal  has  consistently  hewed  close  to  Moscow’s  line,  both  in  word  and 
deed;  into  the  latter  category  fell  his  removal  in  1959  (after  a  visit  to 
Moscow)  of  the  reputedly  pro-Chinese  Dorj  Damba,  a  senior  official  of 
the  Mongolian  Communist  Party.  In  his  report  to  the  XIV  Congress  of 
the  Mongolian  Communist  Party  (July  1961),  Prime  Minister  Tsedenbal 
emphasised  M.P.R.  support  for  the  ‘main,  decisive  role’  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  safeguarding  peace,  and  for  that  ‘tireless  fighter  for  peace  N.  S. 
Khrushchev’;  the  Vienna  meeting  between  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  was  also  singled  out  as  an  illustration  of  the  ‘true  aspiration 
of  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  durable  peace’.4  It  was,  therefore,  not  surprising 
that  Peking  withheld  its  favour  from  Yu.  Tsedenbal,  at  least  in  terms  of 
public  approbation.  The  point  that  perhaps  more  than  mere  formal 
loyalties  were  at  issue  gained  some  weight  from  the  presence  of  none  other 
than  Mr.  M.  Suslov  at  the  Mongolian  Congress — and  not  presence  alone, 

1  See  report  from  the  Soviet  eastern  border,  now  replete  with  ‘barbed  wire  barricades  .  .  . 
“three  point  five  metres  high”  by  Mr.  Tom  Stacey,  Sunday  Times,  8  December  1963. 

2  See  Mongol' skii  Sbornik:  Ekonomika,  Istoriya,  Arkheologiya  (Ed.  A.  T.  Yakimov),  Moscow,  '959> 
pp.  36-44,  for  details  of  Soviet  economic  help,  pp.  45-47  f°r  Chinese  assistance. 

3  Cf.  Peter  S.  H.  Tang,  ‘Sino-Soviet  Border  Regions:  Their  Changing  Character’,  Unity  and 
Contradiction,  p.  280. 

4  See  speech,  Yu.  Tsedenbal,  Izbrannye  stat'i  i  rechi,  vol.  ii,  Moscow,  1962,  pp.  312-13. 
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but  his  words  about  the  ‘firm  security’  of  the  borders  of  Outer  Mongolia 
on  both  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  sides.  This  was  plainly  a  reassurance, 
where  some  was  manifestly  needed,  and  Moscow  as  well  as  Ulan  Bator 
could  see  Chinese  maps  with  an  undefined  Sino-Mongolian  border.1 

By  an  ironic  twist,  Russo-Chinese  competition  (as  opposed  to  Sino- 
Soviet  x'ivalry)  over  Outer  Mongolia  leapt  once  more  into  life  in  the 
summer  of  1961  over  a  scheme  to  admit  the  M.P.R.  to  the  United  Nations, 
a  ‘package  deal’  proposed  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  Nationalist  China,  mindful  of  the  amputation  of 
Outer  Mongolia  and  rejecting  the  validity  of  the  Yalta  settlement  of  1945 
which  required  China  to  recognise  the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic, 
refused  to  admit  that  the  M.P.R.  was  an  independent  state.  This  insistence 
on  Chinese  territorial  integrity  could  not  fail  to  embarrass  Peking,  whose 
maps  were  blank  but  had  extended  recognition  to  the  M.P.R. 

While  the  Sino-Soviet  tug-of-war  over  Outer  Mongolia  brought  no 
dramatic  reversal  in  fortunes,  and  indeed  obviously  benefited  the  Mon¬ 
golian  economy,  there  is  little  to  support  the  view  that  this  was  an  act  of 
co-operation.2  Moscow’s  political  precautions  and  Peking’s  displeasure 
were  hardly  signs  of  disinterested  acts  of  benefaction.  Meanwhile  on 
China’s  north-eastern  frontier,  in  North  Korea,  a  competitive  process  was 
being  similarly  played  out.  The  North  Korean  Communist  regime  and 
state  was  essentially  a  Stalinist  creation.  The  Korean  War  may  well  have 
been  the  occasion  for  preliminary  Soviet  Russian  and  Communist  Chinese 
divergences,  but  it  was  not  until  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1958  that  the 
North  Korean  Communists  began  to  show  an  unmistakable  enthusiasm 
for  Chinese  Communist  programmes  in  the  domestic  field.  Pyongyang 
was  beginning  to  slip  its  Russian  lead.  Although  paying  fulsome  tribute 
to  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  as  ‘a  guide  in  all  our  work’  (in  January 
1959),  Kim  Il-sung  continued  to  respond  to  Chinese  initiatives.  North 
Korea  did  not  escape  the  counter-measures  applied  by  Moscow  against 
this  Chinese  initiative,  such  as  the  communes  programme,  in  re-formulat¬ 
ing  Communist  policies  on  advancing  to  Socialism  and  Communism. 
After  participation  in  a  top-level  conference  of  Bloc  members  in  February 
i960,  which  assembled  in  Moscow,  North  Korea  pointedly  withdrew  its 
previous  praise  of  the  Chinese  communes.3  In  response  to  Soviet  pressures, 
which  were  presumably  intensified  at  the  time  of  the  Bucarest  meetings, 
Peking  in  October  i960  made  available  to  North  Korea  a  substantial  loan 
($105  million)  for  industrial  development- — notwithstanding  Chinese  com¬ 
mitments  to  North  Vietnam  and  the  M.P.R.  The  tenth  anniversary  of 

1  The  Sino-Mongolian  border  question  was  ‘rectified’  in  December  1 962  by  agreement  between 
Peking  and  Ulan  Bator. 

2  Cf.  Peter  S.  H.  Tang,  op.  cit.,  p.  281. 

3  See  John  Bradbury,  ‘Sino-Soviet  Competition  in  North  Korea’,  China  Quarterly,  April-June 
1961  (No.  6),  p.  22. 
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China’s  entry  into  the  Korean  War  was  made  the  occasion  for  a  show  of 
Chinese-North  Korean  solidarity. 

The  Moscow  Conference  put  even  greater  stresses  on  North  Korea. 
North  Korea  was  inclined  to  share  Chinese  detestation  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  for  reasons  of  internal  political  developments, 
‘revisionism’  was  branded  the  greater  danger,  not  the  ‘dogmatism’  which 
Moscow  so  persistently  denounced.  The  ‘natural  alliance’  between 
Peking  and  Pyongyang  had  strong  foundations.  Mao  Tse-tung  did  not 
attend  the  Moscow  Conference.  Neither  did  Kim  Il-sung.  The  North 
Korean  press  showed  no  little  support  for  Albania.  North  Korean  com¬ 
ment  on  the  Moscow  Conference  has  been  read  as  perceptible  bias  in 
favour  of  the  Chinese  ‘line’  in  the  Statement.1  This  apparent  pro-Chinese 
alignment  did  not  prevent  the  conclusion  on  6  July  1961  of  a  Treaty  of 
Friendship  and  Mutual  Aid  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Five  days  later,  how¬ 
ever,  on  11  July,  North  Korea  concluded  a  similar  treaty  with  China. 
During  his  brief  stay  in  Moscow,  Kim  Il-sung  chose  his  words  carefully;  he 
was  publicly  credited  with  (and  no  doubt  privately  persuaded  into)  a 
condemnation  of ‘deviation  from  the  principles  of  international  socialism’. 
Once  in  Peking,  Kim  Il-sung  selected  his  second  text;  the  joint  Chinese- 
North  Korean  communique  castigated  ‘modern  revisionism’ — ‘repre¬ 
sented  by  the  leading  group  in  Yugoslavia’ — and  warned  against  the 
dangers  of ‘U.S.  imperialism’.  Certainly  the  Soviet  Union  had  re-asserted 
its  position,  even  in  the  formal  sense,  in  North  Korea  by  this  public  com¬ 
mitment  to  render  assistance.  Even  admitting  the  similar  treaty  con¬ 
cluded  by  North  Korea  with  Peking,  the  Soviet  Union  had  trodden — 
almost  provocatively — into  a  Chinese  holding.  North  Korea  obtained  the 
first  formal  guarantees  of  assistance,  under  treaty  arrangements  which 
appeared  to  provide  a  Far  Eastern  equivalent  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  in  the 
west.  This  double-banked  security,  however,  did  not  remove  North 
Korea  from  the  consequences  of  the  Peking-Moscow  rift;  from  this  point 
forward  North  Korean  ‘neutralism’  was  beset  with  difficulties.  Never¬ 
theless,  Pyongyang  had  attempted  to  balance  between  both  sides, 
difficult  though  this  feat  was.  This  was  precisely  what  Albania  had 
not  done,  and  while  Moscow,  of  necessity,  had  to  tolerate  a  row  of 
determined  fence-sitters,  what  was  unacceptable  was  jumping  down. 
The  crisis  over  Albania  was  still  maturing;  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1961, 
it  finally  did  so,  North  Korean  ‘neutralism’  was  to  suffer  greater 
strains. 

There  is  evidence  that  in  1960-1  territorial  issues  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China,  even  by  proxy,  were  taking  definite  shape  and  context. 
The  delimitation  of ‘spheres  of  influence’,  even  in  a  relatively  rudimentary 
sense,  was  inevitably  much  more  vague  and  cross-cut  with  specific  Chinese 

1  Ibid.,  p.  28. 
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or  Russian  successes  and  failures.1  The  Soviet  Union  had  taken  great  care 
and  bestowed  no  small  amount  of  treasure  to  re-insure  itself  in  Asia;  if  the 
Asian  parties  were  not  actually  in  bond  to  Moscow,  at  least  they  might  be 
kept  at  a  distance  from  Peking.  For  the  moment,  but  only  for  the  moment, 
there  was  much  to  satisfy  many  in  this  arrangement. 

(j)  Aid,  Trade  and  Weapons 

In  February  1961  a  Soviet  economic  mission  arrived  in  Peking,  to 
begin  what  were  comparatively  low-level  talks  on  Sino-Soviet  economic 
affairs.  Although  it  was  in  the  summer  of  i960  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  used 
the  ‘economic  weapon’ — the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  technicians  (plus  blue¬ 
prints)2 — against  Peking,  and  then  applied  it  against  Albania  in  similar 
fashion,  this  did  not  mark  the  original  turning-point  in  Sino-Soviet  eco¬ 
nomic  relationships.  Nor  did  the  lack  of  long-term  credits  for  China  (the 
original  two  being  in  1950  and  1954,  amounting  to  some  $430  million) 
appear  to  be  connected  with  the  political  differences  which  developed 
after  1958  and  which  increased  in  intensity  in  1960-1.  Trading  agree¬ 
ments  (except  for  those  covered  by  the  major  loans)  were  bilateral  and 
subject  to  an  ‘annual  protocol’.  While  the  amount  of  Soviet  credit  dis¬ 
closed  by  these  agreements  could  be  taken  to  represent  one  measure  of 
Soviet  assistance  to  China,  ‘aid’  in  the  widest  sense  could  be  measured  by 
the  Chinese  trade  deficit,  which  totalled  at  its  peak  some  $1  billion.  Peking 
in  1957  reported  the  receipt  of  5,294  million  yuan,  or  about  $1-3  billion. 
The  short-term  loan,  the  ‘annual  protocol’,  made  up  the  principal  mode 
of  operation;  in  addition  to  the  credit,  the  Soviet  Union  exported  to 
China  an  estimated  $3  billion  worth  of  goods,  paid  for  by  Chinese  exports.3 
In  1956,  however,  in  what  was  never  a  regular  pattern  of  trade,4  Soviet 
exports  fell  below  the  level  of  Chinese  imports ;  this  was  the  year  when  the 
Chinese  began  repayments  on  their  loan,  and  the  year  in  which  the 
Soviet  Union  launched  an  extensive  programme  of  aid  to  non-Communist 
underdeveloped  countries,  neutralist  and  Communist  alike.  In  view  of 
what  by  Chinese  estimate  was  a  ‘diversion’  of  Soviet  resources  to  un¬ 
deserving  ‘bourgeois  nationalists’,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  the  whole 
Communist  aid  programme  became  more  and  more  a  cause  for  disagree¬ 
ment  and  dispute.  India  enjoyed  special  Soviet  favour,  to  the  sum  of 
some  $800  million  by  1961. 5  The  role  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  creditor  and 

1  See  A.  Doak  Barnett  (Ed.),  Communist  Strategies  in  Asia  (New  York  1963),  Part  III,  ‘Roads  to 
Socialism’,  at  pp.  192-293,  on  Russian  and  Chinese  influences  in  North  Vietnam,  North  Korea 
and  Outer  Mongolia.  2  See  above,  p.  161. 

3  This  figure  is  from  Marshall  I.  Goldman,  ‘Sino-Soviet  Trade:  A  Barometer’  in  Problems  of 
Communism,  No.  6  (1962),  p.  48.  See  also  trade  table. 

4  Closely  analysed  in  Oleg  Hoeffding,  ‘Sino-Soviet  Economic  Relations  in  Recent  Years’, 
Unity  and  Contradiction,  pp.  307-12. 

5  The  figure  of  807-5  million  is  supplied  in  table  (for  all  development  countries,  1954-61)  in 
Der  Ostblock  und  die  Entwicklungsl Under  (Hannover,  1962),  p.  14. 
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of  China  as  debtor  is  no  doubt  of  importance  in  estimating  Sino-Soviet 
positions  in  a  competitive  aid  programme,  for  such  it  has  become.  In 
spite  of  a  considerable  spurt  in  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  after  1957, 
China  failed  to  liquidate  its  obligations  to  the  Russians;  the  ‘Great  Leap 
Forward’  also  generated  its  own  import  needs,  which  led  to  ‘the  rampant 
expansion’  in  trading  activities  in  1958-9,  with  a  consequent  spurt  in 
Chinese  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the  beginning  of  1961,  there 
were  unmistakable  signs  that  the  ‘Three  Red  Banners’  (the  general  line, 
the  great  leap  forward,  the  communes  programme)  were  being  hauled 
down.  The  ‘Great  Leap  Forward’,  with  its  impossible  strains,  was  be¬ 
coming  merely  an  ‘advance’.  Against  this  background  of  domestic  re¬ 
trenchment,  and  amidst  the  smouldering  rivalries  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China,  the  Soviet  economic  mission  arrived  in  Peking.  China  faced  an 
economic  crisis  of  almost  formidable  proportions.  ‘Preliminary’  talks  began.1 

In  April  1961  the  first  formal  Sino-Soviet  credit  agreement  since  1954 
was  completed.  Dated  8  April  this  agreement  supplied  to  China  half  a 
million  tons  of  raw  sugar  (value  $40  million),  to  be  paid  for  without 
interest  over  the  years  1964-7.  As  for  wheat,  which  might  have  better 
served  China’s  serious  agricultural  situation  which  had  been  blasted  by 
the  natural  disasters  of  i960,  Peking  had  to  go  shopping  for  that  in  capital¬ 
ist  markets.  This  may  well  have  been  a  reflection  of  the  Soviet  Union’s 
own  considerable  agricultural  difficulties,  which  were  to  grow  worse.  In 
addition  to  the  raw  sugar,  the  Soviet  Union  extended  an  interest-free 
five-year  loan  to  cover  China’s  unpaid  trade  debts,  that  is,  the  short  term 
indebtedness.2 3  In  June,  Moscow  set  this  debt  at  $320  million;  the  loan 
was  a  forced  one,  since  it  related  specifically  to  China’s  inability  to  pay. 
If  this  applied  to  the  trade  of  the  year  i960  only,  it  is  not  irrelevant  to  ask 
what  was  the  total  Chinese  indebtedness  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  seems  far 
from  possible  to  supply  an  acceptable  figure  for  that  sum.  During  1961, 
China,  during  a  year  of  economic  catastrophe,  established  in  its  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  a  $184  million  export  surplus,  while  Soviet  exports 
to  China  fell  to  their  lowest  point  since  1950.3  At  the  same  time,  Peking 
had  to  expend  its  Western  currencies  on  buying  foodstuffs;  1961  saw  the 
first,  large-scale  grain  imports  from  Canada  and  Australia.  To  Albania, 
which  had  earlier  complained  of  Soviet  economic  ruthlessness,  the 
Chinese  did  not  neglect  to  send  a  shipment  of  60,000  tons  of  this  valuable 
wheat.4  There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  other  countries  of  the 

1  Crankshaw,  New  Cold  War,  p.  137,  links  these  talks  with  the  return  of  Soviet  technicians  to 
China,  which  was  the  price  exacted  for  China’s  signature  to  the  Moscow  statement. 

2  Cf.  China  Quarterly,  April-June  1961  (No.  6),  p.  194,  which  links  this  to  the  year  i960 
specifically.  Marshall  I.  Goldman,  op.  cit.,  p.  50,  makes  rather  wider  assumptions. 

3  Marshall  I.  Goldman,  p.  50.  . 

4  See  text  and  tables  in  Allan  J.  Barry,  ‘The  Chinese  Food  Purchases’,  China  Quarterly,  October 

December  1961  (No.  8),  here  p.  24. 
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Soviet  bloc  made  any  move  to  lessen  the  impact  of  the  Chinese  internal 
difficulties.  In  mid-August,  a  Soviet  trade  official  visited  Peking,  a  some¬ 
what  unusual  event  in  the  middle  of  the  trading  year;  this  suggested  that 
the  April  agreement  had  speedily  run  into  difficulties,  although  this,  in  the 
absence  of  any  precise  information,  remains  a  speculation.  In  general, 
however,  ‘fraternal  co-operation’  seemed  to  have  wilted  badly  by  1961.1 

Hidden  from  the  generalised  statistics,  trade  tables  and  indirect  reckon¬ 
ings  dealing  with  ‘trade’  is  the  fundamental  problem  of  Soviet  military 
aid  to  Communist  China.  And  wrapped  within  that  mystery  lies  the  issue 
of  nuclear  weapons.  At  Bucarest  in  June  i960  Mr.  Khrushchev  had 
indicated  that  the  Chinese  were  obstructing  ‘common’  defence  measures ; 
he  cited  the  Manchurian  border.2  In  i960,  Soviet  and  Chinese  attention 
was  being  drawn  increasingly  to  their  respective  borders.  Moscow  was 
obviously  disquieted  at  news  from  and  events  in  south-western  Sinkiang. 
Peking  used  the  preparatory  period  of  the  Moscow  Conference,  with  its 
acrimonious  debates  over  the  agenda,  to  bring  forward  complaints  that 
the  Soviet  Union  had  refused  to  support  China  over  Formosa  and  de¬ 
clined  to  supply  nuclear  weapons.3  According  to  a  more  recent  Chinese 
charge,  it  was  in  1959  that  the  Soviet  Union  refused  to  deliver  a  nuclear 
weapon  to  China,  which  violated  the  secret  agreement  of  October  1957. 4 
At  the  beginning  of  i960,  on  26  January,  the  East  German  radio  broad¬ 
cast  Walter  Ulbricht’s  ‘warning’  to  the  West  German  Chancellor  that  if 
the  ‘atomic  armament’  of  the  Bundesrepublik  went  forward,  the  D.D.R. 
would  be  obliged  to  ask  its  allies  for  ‘modern  rocket  weapons’.  This 
received  complete  and  emphatic  support  from  Peking  as  a  step  ‘.  .  .  justi¬ 
fied  [and]  necessary’.  While  Peking  was  thus  encouraging  the  D.D.R. ,  in 
Moscow  an  ‘agricultural  conference’ — at  which  North  Korea  was  ‘warned 
off’  its  enthusiasm  for  the  Communes5 — was  meeting,  followed  by  a  con¬ 
ference  of  the  political  consultative  committee  for  the  Warsaw  Pact.  At  the 
latter  gathering,  Mr.  Khrushchev  reportedly  bitterly  denounced  Chinese 
policies  (as  he  had  done  at  the  ‘agricultural  conference’,  when  his  speech 
was  never  reported  in  the  Soviet  press) ;  Marshal  Koniev  gave  it  to  be 
understood  that  China  would  not  receive  nuclear  weapons  from  the  Soviet 
Union,6  whatever  secret  agreements  Kang  Sheng,  the  Chinese  observer 
at  the  Pact  meeting,  might  brandish  in  the  face  of  Moscow. 

To  narrow  the  issue  down  to  that  of  nuclear  capability  for  China  is 
possibly  a  distortion;  certainly  it  is  a  compression  which  forces  events  into 
a  single  frame,  and  one  which  Moscow  has  exploited  for  obvious  reasons 

1  For  comments  on  the  earlier  pattern,  see  G.  A.  Ganshin,  Ekonomika  KNR,  Moscow,  1959, 
Ch.  VIII.  Oleg  Hoeffding,  op.  cit.,  p.  31 1,  also  stresses  how  the  ad  hoc  ‘terms’  of  Sino-Soviet 
dealings  complicated  Soviet  plans  for  a  closer  integration  of  external  trade  with  long-term  internal 
planning.  2  gee  above,  p.  159. 

3  Cf.  Crankshaw,  New  Cold  War,  pp.  115-16.  4  See  above,  p.  161,  note  4. 

5  See  above,  p.  192.  6  Crankshaw,  New  Cold  War,  p.  92. 
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— all  to  strengthen  the  Soviet  case.  The  issue  was  not  simply  whether — 
to  use  the  Soviet  phrase — ‘the  Chinese  leaders  get  a  chance  to  lay  their 
hands  on  the  nuclear  bomb’.  China  had  been  and  remained  still  in 
1960-1  militarily  dependent  on  the  Soviet  nuclear  deterrent;  the  crucial 
question  was  the  degree  to  which  Moscow  would  utilise  this  deterrent 
capacity  to  further  Chinese  political  objectives.  The  Soviet  military- 
technological  successes  of  1957  had  dramatically  underlined  this  de¬ 
pendence;  conversely,  the  new  weapons  had  begun  for  the  Soviet  Union 
that  process  of  inevitable  diminution  in  the  value  of  the  Sino-Soviet  formal 
alliance,  when  the  context  of  national  security  became  aligned  with 
national  self-preservation,  in  the  literal  sense.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
Mao  Tse-tung’s  vital  ‘East  wind’  speech  of  November  1957  without 
noticing  the  implication  of  this  dependence;  its  practical  context  implied 
joint  exploitation  of  this  new  power.  The  secret  agreement  on  military 
nuclear  co-operation  had  just  been  signed.  Mao  Tse-tung’s  implication 
of  a  military-political  (and  possibly  nuclear)  mutuality  corresponded  to 
what  was  an  obvious  course  for  Chinese  policy ;  since  dependence  did  not 
mean  subordination,  China  must  pursue  the  implementation  of  a  Sino- 
Soviet  all-weapons  joint  command,  conceivably  with  special  application 
to  the  Far  East,  a  Soviet- Chinese  ‘special  relationship’.  The  alternative, 
bristling  with  economic  spikes  and  confined  to  the  future,  was  inde¬ 
pendent  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  Chinese  pressure  on  the 
Soviet  nuclear  arsenal  was  evidently  persistent  and  met  with  correspond¬ 
ing  counter-pressure  from  the  Russians — in  1959,  and  in  i960.1  On 
1  August  1958  the  Chinese  Marshal  Ho  Lung,  as  reported  in  Jen-min 
jih-pao,  stated  flatly  that  the  solution  to  China’s  military  problems  did  not 
lie  with  outside  assistance. 

What  is  not  merely  incidental,  accidental  or  circumstantial  to  the  Sino- 
Soviet  divergence  is  the  difference  between  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  view 
of  ‘deterrence’.  It  is  this  which  has  led  the  Russians,  partly  out  of  ovei- 
simplification  though  mostly  for  political  convenience,  to  challenge  the 
Chinese  ‘lack  of  understanding’  about  modern  war;  the  Chinese,  for  their 
part,  question  Moscow’s  revolutionary  probity,  and  hint  at  betrayal.  In 
no  more  precise  manner  than  the  Formosan  Strait  (Taiwan  Strait)  ciisis 
of  1958  is  this  illustrated.2  In  all  probability,  the  Chinese  decision  to 
advance  the  crisis  was  taken  towards  the  end  of  July. 


1  Zbigniew  K.  Brzezinski,  The  Soviet  Bloc,  pp.  403-4,  has  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  problem 
of ‘nuclear  sharing’  and  Soviet  policy.  Any  ‘sharing’  would,  ipso  facto,  further  complicate  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  authority.  . 

a  Survey,  1956-1958,  pp.  566  ff.,  has  a  discussion  of  the  crisis,  but  largely  in  terms  of  Sino- 

American  confrontation.  The  brief  discussion  here  concerns  the  Sino-Soviet  relationship,  which 
incidentally,  goes  some  way  to  nullify  the  Survey  statement  (p.  574)  that  this  was  a  crisis  typical 
of  an  age  of  nuclear  stalemate’.  A  very  thorough  analysis,  with  invaluable  illustration,  will  be 
found  in  Zagoria,  Sino-Soviet  Conflict,  Chap.  7,  passim. 
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At  the  Second  Session  of  the  Eighth  Congress  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party  (May  1958),  the  ‘Great  Leap  Forward’  had  been  formally  set  in 
motion.  The  Communes  also  sprang  into  being,  spreading  from  Honan 
to  other  provinces  in  the  summer  of  1958;  this  coincided  with  the  general 
mobilisation  of  the  People’s  Militia  in  East  and  Central  China.  The  crisis 
over  the  ‘offshore  islands’  has  been  connected  with  these  internal  up¬ 
heavals.1  On  31  July  1958  Mr.  Khrushchev,  accompanied  by  the  Soviet 
Defence  Minister,  Marshal  Malinovski,  made  a  sudden  visit  to  Peking,2 
at  a  time  when  the  Chinese  press  was  stepping  up  its  campaign  for  the 
‘liberation’  of  Formosa.  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  visit  lacked  previous  announce¬ 
ment.  The  subsequent  communique  did  not  mention  Formosa,  and  the 
‘liberation’  chorus  in  the  Chinese  press  was  abruptly  stilled.  Finally  on 
23  August  Chinese  batteries  went  into  action  against  Quemoy  and  the 
Matsus.  The  Soviet  press,  even  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  his  own  speeches, 
minimised  the  crisis  in  the  Formosa  Straits;  the  first  Soviet  statement 
(. Pravda ,  31  August)  did  not  commit  the  Soviet  Union  to  ‘any  specific 
military  response’.3  Only  on  7  September — when  Chou  En-lai  had 
offered  to  negotiate — did  Moscow  commit  the  Soviet  Union  to  ‘direct 
military  involvement’  in  the  event  of  a  clash  between  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  and  American  forces.  If  the  ambiguity  of  the  Soviet  public 
announcements  was  not  lost  on  Western  observers,4  then  it  could  hardly 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  Peking.  Pravda,  on  5  September,  while 
pointing  out  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  not  remain  passive  while  its 
‘brave  ally’  struggled,  asserted  that  the  Chinese  had  ‘sufficient  strength  to 
counter  the  aggressors  fully’.  Discounting  the  nuclear  exchange,  then 
even  the  case  of  the  American  utilisation  of  the  ‘Sidewinder’  missiles  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  rather  bland  Soviet  statement;  nor  did  the  Soviet  Air  Force 
supply  any  counter-capability  to  the  Chinese  fighter  aircraft.  Throughout, 
even  in  his  qualifications  to  his  own  qualified  statements,  Mr.  Khrushchev 
gave  the  Soviet  ‘deterrent’  a  strictly  limited  role,  specifically  defined  by 
Moscow:  if  the  United  States  attacked  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic, 
then  Soviet  help  would  be  forthcoming,  but  in  ‘civil  war’ — ‘the  civil  war 
which  the  Chinese  people  are  waging  against  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  clique’ 
— the  Soviet  Union  would  not  intervene. 

That  there  was  Sino-Soviet  divergence,  and  that  Peking  felt  abandoned, 

1  Zagoria,  Sino-Soviet  Conflict,  p.  206,  suggests  that  Western  preoccupation  with  the  Middle 
East  was  basic  to  the  Chinese  timing. 

a  See  Survey,  1956-1958,  p.  538. 

3  Zagoria,  Sino-Soviet  Conflict,  p.  an. 

4  Two  of  these,  Donald  S.  Zagoria  and  Alice  Langley  Hsieh,  are  somewhat  slighted  by 
Mr.  Edgar  Snow,  The  Other  Side  of  the  River,  London,  1962,  p.  635.  Mr.  Snow,  however,  reverts 
largely  to  their  conclusions,  leaving  aside  the  acrimony  over  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles.  Mr.  Snow 
(p.  641)  suggests  that  it  was  in  1958,  possibly  after  the  disillusionment  of  the  autumn  crisis  and 
this  circumscribed  Soviet  support,  that  Communist  China  determined  on  an  independent 
nuclear  weapons  programme. 
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is  demonstrated  by  subsequent  Chinese  complaint.  The  basis  of  this  com¬ 
plaint  was  never  revealed.  It  could  have  been  the  lack  of  a  prior  Soviet 
guarantee,  or  one  during  the  crisis,  or  the  Soviet  failure  to  supply  China 
with  that  ‘sufficient  strength’  which  gouged  out  this  scar  on  the  already 
withering  harmony. 

In  May  1958  Liu  Ya-Lou,  the  head  of  the  Chinese  air  force,  wrote  that 
‘in  the  none  too  distant  future’,  China  would  have  modern  aircraft  and 
‘atomic  bombs’.1  Presumably  that  still  reflected  some  confidence  in  the 
1957  agreement.  In  August  1958  Marshal  Ho  Lung  squashed  the  idea  of 
help  from  outside  quite  flat.  Admittedly,  this  was  a  time  of  tense  debate 
within  the  Chinese  military  command,  represented  by  two  groups,  the 
officers  of  the  Ministry  of  National  Defence  and  the  officers  of  the  General 
Staff,  the  latter  more  ‘professional’  in  their  outlook.  Mrs.  Hsieh  has 
argued  that  the  military  element  behind  the  Formosa  Straits  crisis  was  to 
test  whether  the  ‘new  Soviet  strategic  posture’  could  inhibit  the  American 
employment  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  thereby  ensuring  the  advantage 
of  Chinese  conventional  forces.2  Since  Moscow  clearly  laid  down  the 
terms  of  its  ‘deterrence’,  and  since  Chinese  operations  did  not  advance  to 
the  point  where  an  American  nuclear  response  might  have  been  made, 
the  test  was  hardly  conclusive.  But  in  the  battle  over  Chinese  priorities,  the 
General  Staff  officers  were  clearly  curbed;  the  Party  tightened  its  control 
over  the  army,  and  Huang  K’o-ch’eng  became  Chief  of  the  General  Staff 

_ a  Party  man.3  The  gap  between  Chinese  political  objectives  and  Chinese 

military  means,  however,  yawned  as  before.  It  is  this  which  played  its 
part  in  the  replacement  of  Marshal  P’eng  Teh-huai  by  Marshal  Lin  Piao 
as  Minister  of  National  Defence  in  September  1959.4 

The  Soviet  nuclear  monopoly  was  a  formidable  restraint  on  China. 
The  maintenance  of  that  monopoly,  which  reflected  and  reproduced 
mutual  distrust,  had  many  verbal  guises— disputes  over  disarmament  and 
arms  control,  over  ‘strategy’,  over  ‘the  balance  of  forces’,  over  ‘peace  and 
war’,  and  fundamentally  over  authority  and  control.  At  the  22nd  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the  autumn  of  1961, 
Mr.  Khrushchev  reaffirmed  the  Soviet  intention  to  maintain  this  mono¬ 
poly.  And  at  the  same  Congress,  he  rounded  on  Albania. 

(k)  The  22nd  Congress  ( C.P.S.U .)  and  the  assault  on  Albania 

Circumstantial  evidence,  amplified  by  subsequent  Albanian  comments, 
suggests  that  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  open  attack  on  Albania  at  the  22nd 

1  Quoted  by  Alice  Langley  Hsieh,  China  Quarterly,  April— June  1960  (No.  2),  p.  8. 

2  Ibid.,  ‘Communist  China  and  Nuclear  Warfare  ,  pp.  8—9. 

2  See  E.  JofFe,  ‘The  Communist  Party  and  the  Army’,  Contemporary  China,  vol.  iv,  1959-bo, 

Hong  Kong  University  Press,  1961,  passim.  ..  ..  e 

4  Huang  K’o-ch’eng  was  replaced  at  the  General  Staff  by  Lo  Jui-ching,  former  Minister  ot 

Public  Security:  see  E.  Joffe,  op.  cit.,  p.  65. 
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Congress  caught  Peking  off  its  guard.  Less  circumstantial,  although  still 
studded  with  a  number  of  its  basic  secrets,  was  the  evidence  of  the  steady 
deterioration  in  Soviet-Albanian  relations  in  the  summer  and  early 
autumn  of  1961.  In  February  1961  the  Russians  had  warned  the  Albanians 
of  the  ‘serious  consequences’  which  could  flow  from  their  present  attitude 
and  conduct.1  Mr.  Khrushchev  continued  to  wield  his  economic  weapon; 
in  March,  the  Albanians  came  to  know  that  not  only  Soviet  Russian  but 
also  Czechoslovak  aid  would  be  cut  off.  In  their  subsequent  denunciation 
of  Mr.  Khrushchev,2  as  well  as  a  justification  of  the  Albanian  Party  of 
Labour  with  its  ‘clear  and  pure  conscience’,  the  Albanians  stressed  the 
connection  between  Moscow’s  economic  pressure  and  the  aim  of  dictating 
‘the  conditions  for  our  party’s  submission’.  The  formal  announcement  of 
the  cancellation  of  Russian  aid  came  in  a  letter  of  the  26  April  1961, 
signed  by  the  Soviet  First  Deputy  Premier  Kosygin.3  Nor  was  there  any¬ 
thing  accidental  in  the  announcement  from  Belgrade  and  Moscow  on  the 
same  day,  26  April,  that  the  Soviet  and  Yugoslav  foreign  ministers  would 
exchange  visits  in  May.  Off-stage  came  another  trumpet  sound,  significant 
for  its  tone  and  timing;  Palmiro  Togliatti,  in  Rinascita  (April  1961),  dis¬ 
cussing  the  problems  of  democracy  and  socialism,  made  specific  reference 
to  the  Albanian  problem.  The  G.P.I.  had  learned  ‘from  our  representatives 
at  the  Albanian  party’s  congress’  of  the  manner  in  which  questions  of 
‘party  life  and  internal  debate’  had  been  handled;  this  Albanian  way  was 
‘mistaken  and  dangerous’.4  In  May,  Tirana  provided  a  certain  chilling 
proof  of  the  distinctiveness  of  its  ‘party  life  and  internal  debate’ ;  at  a  ‘show 
trial’,  redolent  of  the  grim  contrivance  and  grotesque  humiliations  of 
the  Stalinist  period,  Rear-Admiral  Teme  Sejko,  Tahir  Demi  and  other 
Albanian  officials  wrere  tried  for  their  part  in  the  ‘Yugoslav-Greek- 
American  plot’5  to  overthrow  the  Albanian  regime.  Rear-Admiral  Sejko, 
with  three  others,  was  shot  within  the  same  month.  Soviet  submarines, 
which  had  hitherto  used  the  Albanian  island  of  Sazan  as  a  base,  were  now 
speedily  withdrawn.  Into  the  shoes  of  the  departed  and  departing  Soviet 
technicians  stepped  Chinese  specialists;  to  this  assistance  Peking  had 
already  added  aid  in  kind  (shipments  of  Canadian  wheat,  the  granting  of 
credits)  which  was  by  no  means  insubstantial.  Here  was  visible  invest¬ 
ment  in  defiance. 

During  the  month  of  August,  Soviet-Albanian  relations  plunged  steeply 
into  crisis.  Albania  was  not  represented  at  the  Moscow  meetings  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  signatories,  which  were  convened  during  3-5  August  in 

1  See  above,  p.  182. 

2  Zeri  i  Popullit,  25  March  1962  (printed  as  Document  No.  26  in  William  E.  Griffith,  op.  cit., 

PP-  335  ff-)-  3  Ibid.,  p.  342,  col.  1. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  79,  suggests  that  Togliatti  ‘held  his  hand’  until  ‘he  was  sure  of  Khrushchev’s 
determination  to  force  the  Chinese  to  yield  and  of  the  Chinese  refusal  to  do  so’. 

s  See  above,  p.  1 70. 
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order  to  consider  the  German  question;  attempts  to  conceal  this  serious 
defection  were  bound  to  fail  and  fail  they  did.  Nor  were  the  Albanians 
exactly  diligent  in  their  attendance  at  COMECON  meetings.  A  fortnight 
after  the  W arsaw  Pact  meetings,  on  1 9  August  according  to  the  Albanian 
reckoning,  the  Soviet  ambassador  to  Albania,  Josif  Shikin,  made  his  way 
back  to  the  Soviet  Union.1  The  Albanian  version  of  the  whole  chain  of 
events,  with  understandable  bias,  puts  the  onus  for  the  degeneration  in 
Soviet-Albanian  relations  on  ‘the  Soviet  leadership  headed  by  N.  Khrush¬ 
chev’.  The  same  recapitulation  also  makes  24  August  1961  the  point  of 
no  return,  when  this  same  Soviet  leadership  sent  to  the  Albanian  Central 
Committee  a  ‘new  letter,  which  closed  all  roads  to  negotiation  and  settle¬ 
ments  of  differences’.2  It  was  now  that  ‘N.  Khrushchev  and  his  group’ 
went  to  the  lengths  of  ‘transferring’  the  ideological  differences  between 
the  two  parties  to  ‘another  realm’ — ‘that  of  the  security  police’ ;  in 
what  was  obviously  a  heated  and  possibly  an  abusive  piece  of  prose,  ‘N. 
Khrushchev  and  his  group’  had  labelled  the  Albanian  leaders  ‘agents  of 
foreign  intelligence  services’.3  That  had  all  the  blackness  of  the  Stalinist 
condemnations  of  1948  about  it. 

During  these  mid-summer  months  of  hidden  tension,  a  new  additive 
was  thrust  into  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute,  one  less  tangible  than  the  virtual 
fracture  of  relations  between  two  Communist  states,  but  one  of  no  mean 
potency.  The  fresh  element  was  the  Programme  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union ,  a  document  described  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  as  the  ‘Com¬ 
munist  Manifesto  of  the  modern  epoch’.  The  new  Programme  was 
published  in  draft  form  on  30  July  1961  (and  adopted  on  31  October 
1 961). 4  Less  than  one  year  before,  Russian  and  Chinese  Communists  had 
been  fighting  the  intense  battles  which  produced  the  Moscow  Statement. 
Now,  in  flamboyant  and  self-laudatory  terms,  Moscow  was  transmuting 
the  i960  Statement  through  the  1961  Programme.5  The  immediate 
Chinese  response  was  to  smother  this  with  minimal  comment  and  to 
challenge  the  idea  that  here  was  a  ‘universal’  formula  applicable  to  the 
entire  Communist  world.6  The  Chinese  press  published  the  Programme 
on  5  August,  but  without  comment  of  any  kind.  In  comparison  with  the 

1  Zeri  i  Popullit,  10  December  1961  [Note  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Albanian 

People’s  Republic  to  the  Embassy  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Tirana,  9  December  1961]  :  Document 
16,  in  Griffith,  Albania  and  Sino-Soviet  Rift,  p.  285.  ^ 

2  Ibid.,  Document  26,  p.  343.  1 

4  Text:  New  Times  (Moscow),  No.  48,  29  November  1961  (supplement). 

s  In  particular,  Part  I  of  the  Moscow  Statement  and  Part  I  of  the  Programme  are  very  similar 
but  the  Programme  makes  a  differing  emphasis  by  careful  re-distributions  of  phrase  and  formal 

expressionist  b]ast  came  on  9  January  1962  in  Zen  i  Popullit— from  Tirana— ‘Deeper 

and  deeper  into  the  mire  of  Anti-Marxism’,  which  bitterly  attacked  ‘N.  Khrushchev  s  opportun¬ 
istic  theses’  and  the  attempt  to  make  them  ‘compulsory  norms  for  the  entire  international 

Communist  movement’. 
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problem  of  Albania,  however,  this  was  a  relatively  slow-burning  coal  in 
the  Sino-Soviet  fire.  Even  taken  together  with  other  inflammable  issues 
— attitudes  to  Yugoslavia,  Soviet  policy  towards  the  new  American  ad¬ 
ministration,  divergences  over  the  role  of  the  national  bourgeoisie,  rival¬ 
ries  in  North  Korea,  possible  competition  in  Laos — this  would  not  explain 
the  sudden  conflagration  at  the  22nd  Congress.  At  the  end  of  September, 
Enver  Hoxha,  in  a  speech  which  received  the  immediate  support  of  the 
Chinese  ambassador  in  Albania,  Lo  Shih-kao,  warned  his  hearers  that 
‘he  who  raises  a  hand  against  Albania  will  be  struck  down  not  only  by 
this  courageous  land  but  also  by  all  the  Communists  of  the  world’.1  On 
12  October  1961  a  plenum  of  the  Albanian  party  approved  the  text  of  a 
message  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Soviet  Central  Committee  which  was  to 
be  elected  by  the  22nd  Congress.  This  ‘appeal’  (which  was  delivered  to 
the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Tirana  on  1 1  November)  pointed  to  ‘the  brutal 
anti-Marxist  actions  of  N.  Khrushchev  and  his  group’2  as  the  source  of 
the  prevalent  evil  in  Soviet-Albanian  relations.  Here  was  the  Albanian 
answer  to  ‘N.  Khrushchev’s  provocations  and  monstrous  calumnies’.  As 
subsequent  events  showed,  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  no  doubt  pondering  his 
own  limited  options  at  this  juncture. 

The  Chinese  have  since  owned,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  question 
the  genuineness  of  the  statement,  that  they  were  taken  by  surprise  at 
the  22nd  Congress.  Evidently  there  had  been  some  Chinese  attempt  at 
mediation,  though  since  Chinese  material  and  moral  support  for  Albania 
provided  the  basic  substance  of  Albanian  resistance,  such  a  claim  rings 
far  from  true : 

We  have  offered  our  advice  to  the  Soviet  comrades  many  times  .  .  .  even  if  it 
were  not  possible  to  settle  some  differences  for  the  time  being,  they  [the  Rus¬ 
sians]  should  exercise  patience  instead  of  taking  any  steps  that  might  worsen 
relations.  Accordingly,  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party  wrote  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party,  expres¬ 
sing  the  hope  that  the  question  of  Soviet-Albanian  relations  would  be  resolved 
through  consultation.  But  no  consideration  was  given  to  our  sincere  efforts.3 

The  Chinese  Communist  Party  ‘was  pained’  by  the  ‘crude  violations  of  the 
principles  guiding  relations  among  fraternal  countries’  (the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  naval  units,  the  recall  of  Soviet  technicians,  the  cessation  of  aid  and 
‘interference  in  her  [Albanian]  internal  affairs  etc.’).4  The  Chinese  also 
refer  to  their  giving,  ‘on  the  eve  of  the  22nd  Congress  of  the  C.P.S.U.’  what 
is  described  as  ‘comradely  advice  concerning  the  improvement  of  Soviet- 


1  Quoted  in  Griffith,  Albania  and  Sino-Soviet  Rift,  p.  87. 

2  Ibid.,  Document  26,  p.  343. 

3  Cf.  Whence  the  Differences ?  A  Reply  to  Thorez  and  other  comrades,  Peking,  FLP,  1963,  p.  18. 

4  Ibid. 
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Albanian  relations’.1  The  Russians  have  also  referred  to  an  exchange  of 
views,  when  ‘in  October  1961  the  Central  Committee  of  the  C.P.S.U. 
undertook  new  measures  to  normalise  relations  with  the  C.P.C.’  and  where 
‘Comrades  N.  S.  Khrushchev,  F.  R.  Kozlov,  A.  I.  Mikoyan  had  talks 
with  Comrades  Chou  En-lai,  Peng  Cheng  and  other  leading  workers’,  but 
the  context  suggests  that  this  was  an  ‘eve  of  congress’  confrontation.2  This 
is  also  somewhat  complicated  by  the  fact  of  Chou  En-lai’s  abrupt  and 
chagrined  departure  from  the  22nd  Congress  before  its  proceedings  were 
complete.  The  composition  of  the  Chinese  delegation  to  the  22nd  Con¬ 
gress  has  also  been  adduced  as  evidence  that  Peking  did  not  anticipate 
Mr.  Khrushchev’s  bitter  onslaught  on  Albania.  Among  the  Chinese 
Communist  delegates,  Chou  En-lai  and  T’ao  Chu  (Kwangtung  Province 
First  Secretary)  represented  the  ‘moderates’,  conscious  of  the  damage  done 
by  the  persistent  polemics,  and  P’eng  Chen  and  K’ang  Sheng  the  ‘mili¬ 
tants’  who  had  elsewhere  shown  their  mettle  in  fierce  personal  encounters 
with  the  Russians,  and  in  particular  with  Mr.  Khrushchev.3  In  no  sense, 
however,  was  this  the  ideological  shock-brigade  which  had  attended  the 
i960  Moscow  Conference,  where  the  Chinese  battled  for  principle  and 
prestige.  If  the  Chinese  did  try  to  discern  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  intentions 
over  Albania  on  the  eve  of  the  22nd  Congress,  then  they  failed  to  discover 
any  grand  aggressive  design,  for  they  confessed  themselves  surprised.4 

It  is  conceivable  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  took  a  last-minute  decision, 
although  this  is  unlikely  in  view  of  the  evidence  of  the  set  stages  of  Soviet 
responses  to  Albanian  defiance.  Clearly,  there  could  be  no  ignoring  the 
gravity  of  the  Albanian  ‘defection’ ;  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  Albania 
had  with  impunity— thus  far— removed  herself  from  the  military  (War¬ 
saw  Pact)  and  economic  (COMECON)  associations  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 
The  personal  challenge  to  Mr.  Khrushchev,  which  Enver  Hoxha  had 
thrown  down  at  the  Moscow  Conference,  had  been  intensified.  The 
inescapable  fact  was  that  a  small  country,  openly  supported  by  China,  had 
shouted  loud  and  sustained  defiance.  Economic  sanctions,  direct  political 
pressures  (with  the  possibility  of  an  attempted  Soviet  coup),  military 
isolation  had  not  brought  Albania  down.  To  bring  down  public  wrath  on 
Albania,  fearsome  as  it  might  appear,  was  still  a  confession  of  weakness  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Khrushchev.  Yet  to  do  nothing  was  to  encourage  graver 
misdemeanour;  at  the  same  time,  establishing  the  odious  precedent  in¬ 
curred  the  risk  of  bringing  Sino-Soviet  relations  to  an  open  breach,  unless 
Peking  would  bend.  Here  lay  the  direct  pressure  on  China,  which  was 

j  jkjd  2  Otkrytoe  pismo,  p.  u. 

3  See  Zagoria,  Sino-Soviet  Conflict,  p.  371-  ,  , 

4  Whence  the  Differences?,  p.  18:  ‘But  to  our  surprise,  at  the  22nd  Congress  there  occurred  the 
grave  incident  in  which  the  Albanian  Party  of  Labour  was  publicly  named  and  attacked,  and 
the  odious  precedent  was  thus  created  of  one  Party  using  its  own  Congress  to  make  a  public 
attack  on  another  fraternal  Party.’ 
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even  now  ravaged  by  economic  crisis  of  the  first  magnitude,  a  fact  which 
Mr.  Khrushchev  would  scarcely  omit  from  his  calculations.  This  chal¬ 
lenge  the  Chinese  delegation  had  to  face  in  public,  at  the  forum  of  the 
22nd  Congress,  with  its  attendant  international  Communist  delegations, 
if  Mr.  Khrushchev  attacked  first.  In  what  was  manifestly  not  a  last- 
minute  act  of  resolution,  this  the  Soviet  leader  proceeded  to  do  on  17 
October  1961,  during  his  evening  speech. 

The  world  at  large  expected  nothing  dramatic  of  the  22nd  Congress. 
Contrary  to  expectation,  it  soon  spurted  excitements.  During  the  second 
half  of  his  presentation  of  the  Central  Committee  report  to  the  Congress, 
on  the  evening  of  the  1 7  October,  Mr.  Khrushchev  struck  straight  out  at 
‘the  leadership  of  the  Albanian  Party  of  Labour’.1  For  many  years,  there 
had  been  harmony  in  Soviet- Albanian  relations;  the  Soviet  Union  had 
rendered  considerable  aid  to  the  Albanian  people  to  build  up  its  economy. 
For  many  years  the  Albanian  and  Soviet  parties,  and  governments,  had 
enjoyed  identity  of  views  ‘on  all  questions  of  the  international  Communist 
movement’.  But,  it  was  plain  now  that  ‘the  Albanian  leadership’  had  not 
been  sincere  in  its  professions  of  agreement  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
1957  and  i960  meetings  of  fraternal  parties,  meetings  which  had  affirmed 
the  rightness  of  the  decisions  taken  at  the  20th  Congress  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party.2  Thus,  if  the  Albanian  leadership  wished  to  restore 
good  relations  with  the  Soviet  Communist  Party, 

it  must  abandon  its  mistaken  views,  return  to  the  path  of  unity  and  close 
co-operation  within  the  fraternal  family  of  the  socialist  commonwealth  ( sodru - 
zhestvo ),  to  the  path  of  unity  with  the  whole  international  Communist  move¬ 
ment.3 

In  the  passage  which  preceded  this  unambiguous  stipulation,  Mr.  Khrush¬ 
chev  assured  his  listeners  that  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  would,  with  all 
decisiveness  and  resolution,  carry  forward  the  ‘line’  approved  by  the 
20th  Congress: 

No  one  will  succeed  in  diverting  us  from  the  Leninist  path!  [Stormy,  pro¬ 
longed  applause.]4 

But  Chou  En-lai  did  not  applaud  this  or  any  other  part  of  the  Soviet 
leader’s  speech.  The  next  day,  the  Chinese  press  carried  the  text  of  a 
speech,  delivered  by  the  Chinese  delegate  to  the  Tirana  Women’s  Congress, 
stressing  the  ‘unbreakable  friendship’  between  Albania  and  China.5  How¬ 
ever,  that  shot  had  come  from  the  side-lines.  In  effect,  Mr.  Khrushchev 
had  given  the  Chinese  two  days  in  which  to  choose  their  response  to 

1  See  XXII  S"ezd  Kommunisticheskovo  partii  Sovetskogo  Soyuza  (17-31  oktyabrya  1961),  Steno- 
graficheskii  otchet,  Moscow,  1962,  vol.  i,  p.  108. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  108-9.  3  Ibid.,  p.  109. 

3  Quoted  in  Griffith,  Albania  and  Sino-Soviet  Rift,  p.  93. 


4  Ibid. 
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his  initiative  of  the  17th.  On  the  19th,  Chou  En-lai  delivered  it.  In  no 
sense  was  it  a  Chinese  retreat  or  retraction:  nor  had  Peking  chosen  to 
remain  silent  (which  would  have  been  a  submissive  and  humiliating 
gesture).  Chou  En-lai  attacked  squarely  on  the  point  of  the  manner  in 
which  Moscow  had  conducted  this  tense  relationship  with  Albania: 


We  consider  that  should  a  dispute  or  difference  unfortunately  arise  between 
fraternal  parties  or  fraternal  countries,  then  it  should  be  resolved  with  patience, 
guided  by  the  spirit  of  proletarian  internationalism,  by  equality  and  unity  of 
view  attained  through  consultation.  Public,  one-sided  condemnation  of  any 
fraternal  party  does  not  bring  solidarity,  does  not  help  to  solve  the  question. 
Openly  to  parade  in  the  face  of  enemies  conflicts  between  fraternal  parties  and 
between  fraternal  countries  cannot  be  considered  a  responsible  Marxist- 
Leninist  step.  Such  a  step  can  only  grieve  comrades  and  gladden  enemies.1 


In  the  address  of  greeting  which  Chou  En-lai  presented  to  the  Congress, 
the  praise  for  the  new  Programme  was  very  carefully  circumscribed  to  the 
context  of ‘the  Soviet  people’.2  Chinese  capitulation  was  not  to  hand,  on 
this  or  any  other  point. 

Now,  as  the  22nd  Congress  began  to  unroll  its  supporting  speeches, 
it  was  clear  that  the  denunciation  of  Albania  was  no  mere  isolated  flash 
of  anger  from  the  Soviet  leader.  Wladyslaw  Gomulka  condemned  ‘the 
pernicious  path’  which  the  Albanian  leadership  was  taking.3  ^  Maurice 
Thorez  expressed  the  sorrow  of  the  French  Communists  at  the  ‘sectarian 
and  adventurist  policies’  of  the  Albanian  leaders.4  Leonid  Brezhnev, 
senior  in  Soviet  government  and  party  rank,  took  up  the  multiple  threads 
of  which  this  tale  was  being  woven;  there  was  praise  of  the  new  Pro¬ 
gramme,  condemnation  of  the  activity  of  ‘the  anti-Party  group’  and 
severe  words  about  the  Albanian  leadership.  The  ‘anti-Party  group  were 
at  worst  hostile,  at  best  unreceptive  to  the  new  Programme;  Kuusmen,  in 
further  unwindings  of  this  story,  accused  Molotov  ot  fishing  first  in  muddy 
waters’,  and  turning  thereafter  to  ‘foreign  waters’,  a  crude  political  joke 
which  raised  laughter,  but  behind  which  lay  the  implication  that  these 
‘foreign  waters’  lapped  about  Peking.3  Kuusinen  followed  this  with  a 

short,  savage  passage  on  Albania.  .  ..  .... 

At  the  Eighth  Session,  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  October,  A.  N.  Mikoyan 
mounted  the  second  substantial  attack  on  Albania.  Mr.  Mikoyan  had 
the  somewhat  awkward  task  of  formulating  the  ‘ideological  case  against 
the  Albanian  leadership.  His  first  point  was  that  there  had  been  a  clear 
case  of  departure  from  ‘internationalist  positions  and  a  leap  to.  the 
nationalist  road’.  Why  had  Enver  Hoxha  and  Shehu  not  only  not  printed 

1  XXII  S"ezd.,  vol.  i,  pp.  325-6.  s  4  ^  p.  338. 

5  S,  volt  pp.  390-1.  See  also  vol.  ii,  p!  105,  for  N.  G.  Ignatov’s  speech,  which  makes  a 
similar  suggestion  of  collusion. 
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the  Programme  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party,  but  banned  reference  to  it 
in  the  Albanian  press?  Even  the  bourgeois  press  had  not  ignored  the 
Programme.  Moreover, 

.  .  .  experience  shows  that  revisionism  and  dogmatism,  when  put  into  full  prac¬ 
tice,  even  from  different  ends,  arrive  at  but  one  thing — departure  from  Marxism- 
Leninism,  divergence  from  the  Socialist  camp  and  the  world  Communist 
movement.1 

It  was  hard  to  understand  ‘the  norms  of  Party  life’  as  expressed  by  Mehmet 
Shehu  at  the  recent  Albanian  party  congress,  where  it  was  said,  according 
to  Mr.  Mikoyan,  that  anyone  disagreeing  with  the  Albanian  leadership 
would  receive  ‘spittle  in  the  face,  a  punch  on  the  jaw  and  if  necessary,  a 
bullet  in  the  forehead’.2  And  indeed  this  had  been  done:  Liri  Belishova 
and  her  husband,  Maqo  Qomo,  Ko$o  Tashko  (the  most  senior  member  of 
the  Albanian  party)  were  outstanding  victims  of  this  set  of ‘norms  of  Party 
life’.3  Soviet-trained  Albanian  students  had  been  ‘repressed’,  as  had  been 
Albanian  sailors  returning  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Only  complete  turning 
away  ‘from  that  road’  could  assist  friendship.  The  Congress  stenographic 
report  records :  Stormy,  prolonged  applause. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Suslov,  in  his  attack,  referred  to  a  letter  sent  very  recently  by 
‘the  leadership  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Albanian  Party  of  Labour’ 
— a  letter  loaded  with  ‘hypocrisy  and  lying  statements’ : 

Permit  us  to  say  to  the  leaders  of  the  Albanian  Party  of  Labour:  we  well 
understand,  where  lies  friendship  and  where  lies  hypocrisy.  [Applause.]4 

Premier  Tsedenbal,  in  his  praise  of  the  new  Programme,  did  not  fail  to 
point  to  the  ‘contradictions’,  plainly  exposed,  of  the  ‘mistaken  line  of  the 
Albanian  leadership,  which  damages  our  general  labours  and  above  all 
the  national  interests  of  the  Albanian  people’.5 

Mr.  B.  N.  Ponomarev  and  Mr.  P.  N.  Pospelov,  on  the  24th  and  26th 
October  respectively,  went  to  work  to  hammer  in  the  near-final  and  almost 
total  Soviet  denunciation  of  the  Albanian  leadership.  An  important  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  major  speeches  was  establishing  the  procedural  justification 
for  this  onslaught  against  a  ‘fraternal  Party’.  Chou  En-lai  had  already  left 
the  Congress  precipitately  (21  October),  to  be  greeted  by  Mao  Tse-tung 

1  XXII  S"ezd.,  vol.  i,  p.  458. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  459. 

3  Ibid.  This  was  an  important  revelation  about  the  victims  of  the  purge  in  Albania. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  521.  The  reference  was  presumably  to  the  first  Albanian  response  to  the  Soviet 
leader’s  speech  of  17  October. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  550.  See  also  p.  474,  Walter  Ulbricht,  for  his  reference  to  the  damage — unspecified — 
to  the  defence  interests  of  the  Albanian  people.  This  could  refer  to  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
naval  units,  which,  in  turn  would  suggest  that  the  Soviet  withdrawal  was  not  a  voluntary  act; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  wider  issue  of  Albania’s  general  misconduct  in  relation  to  the 
Warsaw  Pact. 
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on  his  return  to  Peking — a  singular  demonstration  of  confidence  and  a 
rare  honour.  Chou  En-lai  had  in  Moscow,  by  the  act  of  laying  a  wreath 
on  Joseph  Stalin’s  tomb,1  confirmed  that  same  defiance  which  Mao  Tse- 
tung  in  Peking  endorsed  by  his  personal  reception  of  the  leading  Chinese 
delegate  to  the  22nd  Congress.  In  Moscow,  B.  N.  Ponomarev  continued 
to  press  the  charges  which  by  now  were  solidifying  into  a  specific  formula : 

Beginning  with  clamorous,  dogmatic  statements  that  they  [the  Albanian 
leadership]  alone  are  fighting  imperialism,  they  have  quickly  slid  into  re¬ 
visionist  positions,  repudiated  in  practice  the  basic  propositions  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  [1957]  and  the  Statement  [i960],  placed  their  own  narrowly  nationalist 
views  in  opposition  to  the  general  views  of  the  Communist  parties.2 


This  was  ‘laughable  pretension’.  P.  N.  Pospelov  concentrated  on  the 
Fourth  Congress  of  the  Albanian  Party,  which  he  and  Andropov  had 
attended  ‘on  the  instruction  of  the  Central  Committee’.  Here  was  a  noisy, 
shameless  spectacle  of  the  ‘cult  of  personality’,  of  the  ‘self-glorification  of 
the  Albanian  Party  of  Labour,  which,  so  it  seems,  had  made  no  mistakes 
nor  would  it  ever  make  mistakes’.  The  Soviet  delegation,  on  20  February 
1961,  had  protested  against  the  ‘anti-Soviet  acts’  committed  by  the 
Albanian  leadership.  In  fact,  this  anti-Soviet  campaign  was  intensified, 
and  ‘even  then  they  hypocritically  referred  to  their  past  friendship  for  the 
Soviet  people  and  the  C.P.S.U.’.  The  22nd  Congress  would  expose  and 
had  exposed  this  hypocrisy.3 

Nor  was  Tirana  silent.  Prudence  had  obviously  been  thrown  to  the 
winds.  After  publishing  both  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  preliminary  assault  and 
Chou  En-lai’s  virtual  reproof  of  this,  on  2 1  October  %eri  i  Popullit  carried 
the  text  of  a  ‘Declaration  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Albanian  Party 
of  Labour’  (dated  20  October) — a  wild,  flailing  spasm  of  fury,  directed 
against  ‘the  anti-Marxist  and  anti- Albanian  activities  of  N.  Khrushchev 
and  his  group’.4  No  doubt  this  made  its  own  contribution  to  Mr.  Khrush¬ 
chev’s  second  speech  on  Albania,  which,  on  27  October,  turned  into  the 
most  furious  tongue-lashing  ‘the  Albanian  leadership’  had  yet  received 
Mr.  Khrushchev  asserted  that  the  ‘Central  Committee  of  our  party  acted 
completely  correctly’  in  bringing  this  dispute  into  the  open  before  the 
assembled  delegates  (a  point  the  Albanians  bitterly  disputed  in  their 
20  October  ‘Declaration’).  The  Soviet  Central  Committee  had  tried 
‘repeatedly’  to  meet  the  Albanian  leaders  ‘to  discuss  disputed  questions 
‘in  August  last  (i960)  we  twice  approached  the  Albanian  leaders  with 


1  It  was  after  this,  that  Stalin’s  body  was  removed  from  the  Red  Square  Mausoleum:  in  the 
renewed  outburst  against  ‘the  cult  of  personality’,  the  22nd  Congress  was  the  occasion  for  this 


macabre  act. 

^  XXII  S"ezd.,  vol.  ii,  p.  231. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  465. 

4  See  Document  9  (complete  text  in 


Griffith,  Albania  and  Sino-Soviet  Rift,  pp.  228-30). 
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the  suggestion  for  a  meeting’.  This  was  rejected.  What  Enver  Hoxha  and 
Mehmet  Shehu  have  since  done  ‘cannot  be  defined  as  anything  else  but 
provocation’ ;  the  Albanian  leaders  have  defied  the  ‘collective  opinion  of 
the  fraternal  parties’.  The  Albanian  party,  alone  in  the  whole  socialist 
camp,  had  not  published  the  new  Soviet  Programme: 

We  know  why  the  Albanian  leaders  hid  the  C.P.S.U.  Programme  from  their 
party  and  from  their  people.  They  fear  truth,  like  they  fear  fire.1 

And  what  of  those  who  had  voiced  misgiving  over  the  public  disclosure  of 
the  degeneration  of  Soviet- Albanian  relations? 

The  leader  of  the  delegation  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  Comrade 
Chou  En-lai  has  spoken  of  his  concern  at  the  open  raising  at  our  congress  of 
the  question  of  Soviet-Albanian  relations.  .  .  . 

We  share  the  anxiety  of  our  Chinese  friends,  we  value  their  concern  for  the 
strengthening  of  unity.  If  the  Chinese  comrades  wish  to  apply  their  strength  for 
a  normalisation  of  the  relations  of  the  Albanian  Party  of  Labour  with  the 
fraternal  parties,  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  no  one  is  better  fitted  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  this  task  than  the  Chinese  Communist  Party.  That  in  fact  would  be  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Albanian  Party  of  Labour,  and  would  profit  the  entire  com¬ 
monwealth  of  socialist  countries.  [Prolonged  applause.]2 

There  was,  in  truth,  substance  for  this  sarcasm. 

In  Albania,  the  ‘cult  of  personality’  flourished,  those  ‘shameful  methods 
of  leadership’ : 

Where  now  are  those  Albanian  Communists,  who  founded  the  Party,  who 
fought  the  Italian  and  German-Fascist  invaders?  Almost  all  of  them  have 
become  victims  of  the  bloody,  evil  deeds  of  Mehmet  Shehu  and  Enver  Hoxha. . . . 

Some  years  ago  the  Central  Committee  of  the  C.P.S.U.  approached  the  Al¬ 
banian  leaders  with  an  appeal  concerning  the  sentence  of  death  on  the  former 
Politburo  and  Central  Committee  member  of  the  Albanian  Party  of  Labour 
Liri  Gega,  and  her  husband.  ...  In  so  turning  to  the  Albanian  leadership,  we 
were  prompted  by  humanitarian  considerations,  to  prevent  the  shooting  of  a 
woman,  and  here  a  woman  who  was  pregnant.  We  considered  then  and  we 
consider  now  that  as  a  fraternal  party  we  had  the  right  to  state  our  opinion  in 
this  matter.  Even  during  the  blackest  days  of  the  reactionary  sway  of  the  Tsarist 
satraps — they  who  tortured  revolutionaries,  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
execute  pregnant  women.  But  here,  in  a  socialist  country,  they  passed  sentence 
of  death  and  executed  a  woman  who  was  preparing  to  become  a  mother,  show¬ 
ing  thereby  nothing  less  than  gross  brutality.  [Movement  in  the  hall.  Shouts: 
‘Shame!  Shame!’]3 

Liri  Belishova  and  K050  Tashko  had  recently  ‘openly  expressed  their 
disagreement  with  the  policy  of  the  Albanian  leaders’;  they  had  been 


,•  XXII  S"ezd.,  vol.  ii,  p.  578. 


2  Ibid.,  p.  579. 


3  Ibid.,  p.  580. 
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named  ‘enemies  of  the  Party  and  of  he  people’.  Whoever  today  expresses 
friendship  with  the  Soviet  Union,  with  the  Soviet  Party,  is  branded 
‘enemy’.1 

Mr.  Khrushchev’s  second  speech  was  much  more  direct  in  statement 
than  his  first.  It  came  as  the  climax  to  ten  days  of  mounting  criticism 
which  flared  into  this  final,  unrestrained  and  biting  condemnation.  There 
could  be  no  turning  back.  As  for  Soviet  justification  in  making  the  dispute 
public,  this  case,  which  was  not  intrinsically  a  strong  one  (bearing  in  mind 
the  stipulations  of  the  i960  Moscow  Statement),  was  presented  as  force¬ 
fully  as  possible.  In  addition  to  these  procedural  and  ideological  aspects, 
neither  Moscow  nor  Peking  could  ignore  the  distribution  of  support  which 
they  received — both  tacitly  and  openly — at  the  22nd  Congress.  Mr. 
Khrushchev’s  attacks  on  Albania  had,  in  effect,  called  forth  a  general  vote 
on  this  issue  from  the  international  Communist  movement.  To  reckon  by 
the  speeches  of  the  68  foreign  delegates  published  in  Pravda,  44  attacked 
Albania  and  there  were  24  ‘abstentions’  (no  attack  on  Albania,  no  mention 
of  the  Albanian  question).  Only  one  Asian  party— represented  by  the 
outspoken  comment  of  Outer  Mongolia’s  Yu.  Tsedenbal — did  commit 
itself  to  a  condemnation.  Moscow  could  rest  content  with  the  positive 
support  emanating  from  the  European  parties,  those  of  Latin  America  and 
the  Middle  East  (plus  Tunis  and  Morocco  in  North  Africa).  Such  a 
distribution  of  support  has  been  taken  to  signify  that  the  ‘depth  of  commit¬ 
ment’  of  those  parties  who  positively  signalled  their  adherence  to  Moscow 
is  greater  than  the  silent,  possibly  uneasy  compliance  of  the  Asian  parties 
with  Peking’s  stand.2  Finally,  there  was  the  Resolution  of  the  22nd  Con¬ 
gress  dealing  with  ‘the  Albanian  leadership’ ;  in  view  of  the  severity  of  the 
attacks,  it  was  almost  surprisingly  temperate  in  tone.3 

The  Resolution,  however,  paled  into  insignificance  beside  the  post- 
Congress  verbal  conflagrations,  which  swept  the  Soviet,  Albanian  and 
Chinese  presses.  General  Enver  Hoxha  excelled  himself,  a  feat  which 
commands  some  attention.  His  speech  delivered  in  celebration  of  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Albanian  party  (printed  in  %eri  i 
Popullit ,  8  November  1961), 4  while  it  represented  an  important  and 
informative  survey  of  the  Soviet-Albanian  clash  and  the  Sino-Soviet  rift, 
was  simultaneously  an  extravaganza  of  insult,  abuse  and  a  delirium 
of  self-justification.  Emerging  from  this  foam  of  polemic  was  the 


1  Ibid.,  p.  581. 

2  See  Zagoria,  Sino-Soviet  Conflict,  p.  381.  . 

3  Text  in  XXII  S"ezd.,  vol.  iii,  p.  207:  ‘Rezolyutsiya  po  otchetu  TsK  KPSS’,  adopted  unani¬ 
mously,  31  October  1961.  The  relative  mildness  of  tone,  contrasting  with  the  heat  of  the  debate, 
has  been  attributed  to  ‘pressure’  on  Mr.  Khrushchev,  but  a  more  likely  explanation  is  the  general 
precedent  of  leaving  the  door  to  settlement  slightly  but  perceptibly  ajar.  Indirectly,  this 
strengthened  the  Soviet  case. 

4  See  the  text  in  Griffith,  Albania  and  Sino-Soviet  Rift,  Document  14,  pp.  242-70. 
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fundamental  point  that  Tirana  (like  Peking),  whatever  the  professions  of 
‘internationalists’,  would  on  no  account  submit  to  the  imposition  of  Soviet 
Russian  views  to  the  detriment  of  a  particular  national  interest  (and  here 
it  was  the  Albanian  interest).  It  was  this  which  accounted  for  the  repeated 
juggling  with  the  categories  of  ‘internationalist’,  or  ‘narrowly  based 
nationalisms’,  and  it  was  this  which  motivated  the  bitter  struggle  over 
‘fractionalisin’. 

Moscow  responded  by  spreading  further  condemnation  of  Albania  and 
criticism  of  Chinese  support  for  Albania  through  a  broad  band  of  the 
international  Communist  movement.1  Mr.  Tim  Buck,  Secretary-General 
of  the  Canadian  Communist  Party,  struck  a  more  urgent  and  menacing 
note  in  Pravda  on  18  November,  implying  the  possibility  of  the  expulsion 
of  Albania  from  the  Warsaw  Pact — and  hence  the  ‘socialist  camp’.  That 
this  was  the  Soviet  intention  was  confirmed  on  3  December  1961,  when 
Tirana  was  informed  that  Soviet  diplomats  would  be  withdrawn.  The 
Soviet-Albanian  break,  with  all  its  implications  for  the  future  course  of 
relations  between  Peking  and  Moscow,  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an 
accomplished  fact. 

1  Cf.  reprint  of  Togliatti  speech  ( Pravda ,  16  November),  Tim  Buck  (November),  Gomulka 
{Pravda,  25  November),  Thorez  ( Pravda ,  26  November),  Ulbricht  {Pravda,  27  November). 
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EAST-WEST  RELATIONS 


(i)  BERLIN  AND  THE  NEGOTIATIONS  FOR  A  NUCLEAR  TEST-BAN 

AND  GENERAL  DISARMAMENT 


(a)  The  Soviets  and  the  Advent  of  the  Kennedy  Regime 

In  his  violent  reactions  to  the  U-2  incident,  the  break-up  of  the  Paris 
Summit  Conference  in  May  i960  and  in  his  stormy  appearance  at  New 
York  for  the  September  meeting  of  the  United  Nations,  Mr.  Khrushchev 
had  left  it  in  little  doubt  that  he  regarded  the  Eisenhower  regime  in  the 
United  States  as  an  impossible  partner  in  any  negotiations,  and  that  he 
preferred  to  wait  to  see  what  would  be  the  outcome  of  the  Presidential 
elections  before  embarking  on  any  new  Soviet-American  contacts.  The 
election  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  a  Democrat,  Catholic,  young  and  therefore 
presumably  inexperienced,  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  very  welcome 
to  him,  doubly  welcome  in  that  he  was  not  Nixon,  whose  image  in  the 
Soviet  press  was  about  as  bad  as  it  could  be.  Kennedy’s  hands  were  not 
‘soiled  by  the  U-2’ ;  he  had  indeed  advocated  an  American  apology  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  His  election  was  immediately  welcomed  in  a  personal 
telegram  of  10  November  i960  expressing  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  willingness 
to  discuss  all  outstanding  issues  with  him.1 2  The  telegram  was  only  the 
opening  shot  in  a  major  campaign  to  arrange  a  new  summit  meeting,  a 
campaign  which  the  Soviet  ambassador  in  the  United  States  waged  with 
relentless  pressure  on  all  of  the  new  President  s  associates  in  the  months 
intervening  between  the  election  and  the  inauguration. - 

The  pressure  was  kept  up  as  the  date  of  Mr.  Kennedy’s  inauguration 
approached,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  notable  easing  in  Soviet  press 
comment  on  American  policy,  even  to  the  passing-up  of  several  golden 
opportunities  for  offensive  comment,  notably  the  death  of  Air.  Lumumba,3 
and  the  Cuban  complaint  at  the  Security  Council  *  which  would  normally 
have  been  the  signal  for  the  most  full-throated  attacks  on  the  United 
States.  The  pressure  was  accompanied  too  by  two  well-publicised  gestures. 
At  the  Kremlin’s  New  Year’s  Eve  reception,  Mr.  Khrushchev  announced 
that  the  Soviets  would  drop  the  complaint  they  had  lodged  with  the  United 
Nations  over  the  U-2  incident  ‘so  that  a  bad  past  does  not  hamper  a  good 


1  See  Madeleine  Marvin  Kolb,  ‘How  Mr.  Kennedy  looks  to  the  Russians’,  23,  The  Reporter, 

No.  10,  8  December  i960.  ,  .  „  ~ 

2  It  was  suggested  that  this  pressure  was  so  great  as  to  be  largely  self-defeating,  JV.l.  limes, 

4.  January  1961;  Times,  5  January  1961;  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  21  May  1961. 

3  See  below,  p.  477-  4  See  ab°Ve’  PP'  I3“I4> 
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future’,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  ‘a  fresh  wind  will  begin  to  blow  with 
the  coming  of  the  new  President,  so  that  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  in 
relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  will  begin  to 
clear’.1  The  second  gesture,  the  release  of  the  American  airmen  taken 
prisoner  when  the  U.S.  RB-47  reconnaissance  plane  was  shot  down 
off  Soviet  territory  in  July  i960,2  was  delayed  until  after  Kennedy’s 
inauguration. 

The  Soviet  premier  and  his  emissaries  were  reported  as  arguing  that 
in  face  of  Chinese  militancy  Mr.  Khrushchev  very  much  needed  a  demon¬ 
stration  that  his  ‘soft-line’  policy  towards  the  United  States  was  likely 
to  be  met  with  success.  There  were  even,  so  it  was  said,  hints  made 
to  Mr.  Averill  Harriman  that  Khrushchev  was  likely,  failing  a  success,  to 
be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Frol  Kozlov,  who  would  be  far  less  free  to  make 
impromptu  approaches  to  the  West  independent  of  the  Party  line.3 
Mr.  Menshikov  particularly  emphasised  the  need  to  open  disarmament 
talks  as  soon  as  possible,  using,  according  to  reports,  a  tone  of  ‘ominous 
urgency’.4 

The  new  President,  however,  refused  to  be  hurried.  He  had  already 
decided,  before  his  inauguration,  on  the  need  for  a  co-ordinated  arms 
policy  as  an  essential  element  in  a  disarmament  policy,  and  he  was  well 
aware  that  it  would  take  a  little  time  to  reduce  the  Pentagon’s  jungle  of 
conflicting  arms  policies  to  order  and  subject  it  to  civilian  control.  The 
unofficial  ‘task  force’  set  up  before  his  entry  into  office5  advised  him  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  evolve  a  consistent  policy  on  disarmament  in 
time  for  the  re-opening  of  the  international  conference,  scheduled  to  meet 
at  Geneva  on  7  February.6  They  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
Disarmament  Unit  headed  by  someone  of  Cabinet  rank  or  the  equivalent. 
The  main  need  was  to  improve  the  military  and  psychological  position  of 
the  United  States.  Talks  on  the  imposition  of  a  formal  ban  on  nuclear 
testing  to  replace  the  unofficial  moratorium  which  had  reigned  since  1959 
would  be  launched  without  a  great  delay,  although  it  was  apparently  felt 
in  the  State  Department  that  the  Soviet  negotiators  at  Geneva  were  losing 
interest  in  the  test-ban  negotiations.7 


1  NT.  Times,  1  January  1961.  2  Survey,  1959-1960,  pp.  521-2. 

3  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  10  January  1961. 

4  N.T.  Times,  4  January  1961. 

5  The  Task  Force  was  drawn  from  the  leading  intellectuals  of  the  defence  establishment.  It 
included  Richard  Neustadt  (Columbia),  James  King  and  Garrison  Norton  (Institute  of  Defence 
Analysis),  Jeffrey  Kitchen  (Rand  Corporation),  Klaus  Knorr  (Princeton),  Thomas  Schelling 

(Harvard),  Paul  Nitze  and  Ernest  Lefever  (Washington  Centre  of  Foreign  Policy  Research), 
Lou  Henkin  (Pennsylvania  U.),  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner,  Benjamin  Cohen  and  Trevor  Gardner 
from  the  previous  Democratic  administration. 

6  For  the  course  of  negotiations  on  disarmament  before  1961  see  Survey,  1959-1960,  pp.  33-34, 
37-39.  558-9- 

7  For  the  course  of  the  test-ban  negotiations  in  i960  see  Survey,  1959-1960,  pp.  524-36. 
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In  his  Inaugural,  President  Kennedy  made  a  definite  gesture  towards 
the  Soviet  approaches;  although  the  terms  in  which  he  spoke  did  not 
altogether  accord  with  Soviet  expectations,1  emphasising  as  he  did  the 
need  to  build  up  American  strength.  His  speech  was,  however,  officially 
welcomed  in  the  Soviet  Union.  On  21  January,  Mr.  Khrushchev  received 
the  American  ambassador,  Mr.  Llewellyn  Thompson,  and  gave  him  a 
message  for  President  Kennedy,  urging  ‘business-like  co-operation’,  a 
‘step-by-step  approach’  and  expressing  hopes  of  a  ‘radical  improvement 
in  relations  between  our  two  countries’.  The  message  was  immediately 
published.2  The  new  President  was  if  anything  rendered  more  cautious  by 
these  approaches.  The  release  of  the  American  airmen  was  very  welcome 
to  him,  enabling  him  as  it  did  to  score  a  dramatic  coup  at  the  first  of  his 
weekly  press  conferences.3  But  he  had  already  expressed  a  preference  for 
the  development  of  American-Soviet  contacts  along  the  conventional  diplo¬ 
matic  channels,  and  his  new  Secretary  of  State  was  on  record  as  a  forth¬ 
right  opponent  of  summit  diplomacy.4  His  reply  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  was 
therefore  in  the  nature  of  an  anodyne.5  What  was  more  important  was  his 
announcement  that  he  had  set  up  a  13-member  panel  of  experts6  to  work 
out  an  American  position  on  nuclear  testing,  and  had  asked  the  Soviets  and 
the  British  government  to  postpone  reconvention  of  the  Geneva  talks  until 
2 1  March.  Parallel  groups  were  also  set  up  to  study  general  disarmament, 
the  problem  of  foreign  bases,  in  the  light  of  the  development  of  the  Polaris- 
carrying  nuclear  submarine  and  the  inter-continental  rocket,  and  the 
old  problems  of  control  and  inspection.7  Two  days  later  it  became  known 
that  the  White  House  had  intervened  to  remove  from  a  speech  by  one  of 
the  Pentagon’s  firebrands,  Admiral  Burke,  the  chief  of  naval  operations, 
passages  attacking  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  the  Kennedy  regime  was  still  enjoying  a 
moderately  favourable  press  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  a  leading  article  of 
31  January  Izvestya  echoed  President  Kennedy’s  warning  that  it  would  take 
time  ‘to  eliminate  all  the  debris  which  has  encumbered  Soviet-American 
relations’,  but  spoke  of  the  ‘approval  with  which  world  opinion  has 
received  President  Kennedy’s  first  steps’.8  The  signs  of  a  detente  were 
sufficiently  alarming  to  lead  some  of  the  more  hardened  cold-war  horses 
in  the  United  States  to  begin  to  snort  and  paw  the  ground.  The  outgoing 
U.S.  ambassador  in  Western  Germany  was  quoted  as  warning  against  the 
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5 

6 


See  Documents ,  1961,  pp.  1-3. 

Soviet  News,  24  January  1961. 

Public  Papers,  1961,  pp.  8-17. 

Dean  Rusk,  ‘The  President’,  38,  Foreign  Affairs,  No.  3,  April  i960. 


Public  Papers,  1961,  p.  3. 

It  included  Dr.  Hans  Bethe 


the  famous  physicist,  other  physicists  and  a  leading  seismologist. 


7  Public  Papers,  1961,  pp.  8-17. 

8  Cited  in  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  1  February  1961. 
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conclusion  that  the  Communist  power  had  ‘suddenly  become  rational  and 
abandoned  their  tendencies  towards  expansion’.1  Senator  Styles  Bridges 
tried  to  stir  up  the  Senate  over  the  administration’s  gagging  of  Admiral 
Burke,  while  Mr.  David  Lawrence  devoted  his  widely  syndicated  column 
to  dark  suspicions  that  some  secret  U.S.  quid  pro  quo  had  been  given  for  the 
Soviet  release  of  the  RB-47’s  crew,  finding  it  later  in  the  resumption  of 
Soviet- American  talks  on  a  direct  Moscow-New  York  air  link,  for  which 
Aeroflot  had  long  been  pressing.2 

Despite  the  apparent  differences  between  the  Soviet  leadership  and  the 
new  American  administration,  acute  observers  were  able  to  spot  very 
considerable  similarities  in  their  basic  approaches  to  international  politics.3 
Both  sides  placed  all  their  problems  in  the  context  of  a  global  strategy. 
This  had  always  been  the  Soviet  practice.  But  the  Kennedy  task-force 
were  attempting  for  the  first  time  since  Mr.  Dulles  had  disbanded  the 
State  Department  policy  planning  group  to  lay  down  policies  in  advance, 
studied  in  the  light  of  East-West  relations  and  the  imperatives  of  military 
security.  Moreover,  both  sides  seemed  tacitly  agreed  on  the  existence  of  a 
balance  of  terror.  Nuclear  war  seemed  to  be  accepted  as  impossible, 
nuclear  blackmail  extremely  difficult.  But  the  resemblances  went  further. 
Both  sides  shared  the  same  doctrine  of  local  wars,  the  distinction  drawn  by 
Mr.  Khrushchev  in  his  speech  of  6  January  19614  between  world  wars, 
local  wars  and  ‘wars  of  national  liberation’.  For  once,  both  sides  in  the 
East-West  confrontation  seemed  genuinely  to  be  recognising  the  same 
ground-rules  and  playing  basically  the  same  game. 

The  speech  itself  had  caused  a  good  many  raised  eyebrows  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  elsewhere,  and  no  doubt  played  its  part  in  reinforcing  the  views  of 
those  in  President  Kennedy’s  entourage  who  preferred  vigilance  to  con¬ 
ciliation,  and  in  strengthening  President  Kennedy’s  own  native  caution. 
Its  views  on  the  inevitability  of ‘wars  of  national  liberation’  and  its  assaults 
on  the  imperialists  accorded  ill  with  the  professions  of  goodwill  relayed  by 
Mr.  Menshikov.  But  it  seems  to  have  led  to  a  situation  where  each  of  the 
two  powers  decided  to  judge  their  opponents’  readiness  for  negotiation 
by  their  conduct  over  some  particular  issue.  As  the  U.S.  administration 
began  their  preparations  for  the  resumption  of  the  Geneva  test-ban  con¬ 
ference,  obviously  inspired  reports  began  to  appear  in  the  American  press 
to  the  effect  that  the  American  proposals  under  preparation  were  designed 
as  a  kind  of  ‘litmus  paper’  to  test  the  genuineness  of  the  Soviet  attitude  and 
will  for  conciliation.5  And  all  available  evidence  suggests  that  the  Soviet 

1  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  fitting,  28  January  1961. 

2  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  2  February,  3  March  1961. 

3  See  especially  Andr6  Fontaine,  ‘Les  deux  «K»  et  la  guerre  froide’,  article  in  three  parts, 
Le  Monde,  15-17  March  1961. 

4  For  extracts  see  Documents,  1961,  pp.  259-71. 

5  See,  for  example,  Joseph  Alsop,  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  2  March  1961. 
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leadership  had  already  applied  its  own  ‘litmus  test’  over  the  Laos  crisis  and 
the  U.S.  slowness  to  respond  to  Soviet  pressure  for  an  agreement  to  dis¬ 
armament. 

The  references  in  President  Kennedy’s  State  of  the  Union  address  to  the 
need  to  build  up  American  air-lift  capacity  and  armed  mobility  to  deal 
with  ‘brush-fire’  wars  and  subversion  had  in  fact  led  the  Soviet  press  into 
its  first  major  attack  on  the  new  President.  In  its  issue  of  4  February, 
Izvestya  accused  him  of  slighting  the  Soviet  disarmament  proposals  and 
returning  to  the  ‘bankrupt  positions-of-strength  policy’  of  the  Eisenhower 
regime.  His  speech  contained  ‘irksome  echoes  of  the  Cold  War’. 

(b)  The  Approach  to  Geneva ,  January- March  ig6i 

Thus  it  was  that,  as  the  American  ambassador  in  Moscow  was  recalled 
for  consultation  and  to  be  charged  with  a  personal  message  to  Premier 
Khrushchev,  the  Soviet  leadership  seemed  already  to  have  begun  its  retreat 
from  conciliation.  The  first  signs  of  Soviet  intransigence  did  not,  however, 
occur  either  in  the  disarmament  or  test-ban  negotiations  but  over  Berlin, 
and  the  United  Nations.1 

The  mildness  of  the  Soviet  approach  to  the  new  American  regime  had 
in  fact  been  matched  by  a  new  mildness  in  Soviet  relations  with  the 
government  of  the  German  Federal  Republic.  In  the  course  of  long  and 
friendly  conversation  with  the  Federal  ambassador  in  Moscow,  Herr 
Kroll,  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  sent  amicable  New  Year  messages  to  President 
Luebke  and  to  Dr.  Adenauer.2  A  spokesman  of  the  Soviet  embassy  in  Bonn 
had  publicly  welcomed  the  moderate  tone  of  the  West  German  press  and 
commented  on  the  absence  of  the  bitterness  of  past  years.  The  Soviet 
ambassador  in  Bonn  held  a  long  conversation  on  4  January  and  12  January 
with  Dr.  Adenauer  and  then  left  the  next  day  for  Moscow.  At  the  same 
time,  rumours  began  to  spread  of  a  detente  between  Federal  Germany 
and  Poland,  resulting  from  contacts  between  Premier  Cyrankiewicz  and 
Herr  Beitz,  the  general  manager  of  Krupps. 

These  signs  of  a  detente  were  reinforced  by  a  revolt  on  the  Right  Wing  of 
Dr.  Adenauer’s  coalition.  On  8  January,  two  leaders  of  the  Free  Demo¬ 
crat  party,  Dr.  Dehler  and  Dr.  Mende,  called  for  the  opening  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  Eastern  Europe,  said  that  the  East  German  government 
constituted  a  de  facto  government  and  accused  Dr.  Adenauei  of  diagging 
his  feet  on  German  unification.  Bitter  attacks  on  Dr.  Dehler  by  the 
Christian  Democrat  press  left  him  largely  unmoved.  Indications  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  Soviet  change  of  position  appeared  in  the  press  of  the 
German  Democratic  Republic.  Mr.  Ulbricht’s  New  Year’s  message  had 

1  See  section  II  below.  .  .  ,  ,  . 

z  A  trade  agreement  between  the  Federal  Republic  and  the  Soviet  Union  was  signed  at  t  is 

time.  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  fitting,  2  January  1961. 
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contained  typical  ‘hard-line’  demands  for  the  withdrawal  of  Western 
troops  from  West  Berlin  and  its  demilitarisation  and  the  conclusion  of 
peace  treaties  with  the  two  separate  German  states.1  But  from  the  middle 
of  January,  the  East  German  leadership  began  to  back-pedal  noticeably. 
Neues  Deutschland ,  the  official  organ  of  the  Socialist  Unity  party,  printed 
the  text  of  Kennedy’s  Inaugural  in  full,  and  Mr.  Ulbricht  despatched  him 
a  congratulatory  telegram.  Observers  noted  that  the  S.E.D.  were  being 
forced  to  send  senior  functionaries  on  speaking  tours  to  explain  to  the 
faithful  that  success  on  the  Berlin  issue  was  still  a  long  way  ahead,  while 
the  editorial  board  of  its  ideological  journal,  the  Neuer  Weg,  were  forced  to 
repudiate  an  editorial  in  their  November  i960  issue,  saying  there  could  be 
no  coexistence  with  the  Federal  Republic  until  its  ruling  classes  had  been 
overthrown.2 

It  is  thus  a  matter  of  some  significance  that  the  first  breach  of  the  new 
detente  came  in  Berlin.  On  12  February  East  German  guards  refused  to 
allow  a  number  of  German  churchmen  and  laymen  to  enter  East  Berlin  for 
a  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  the  evangelical  church.  Their  action  was  pro¬ 
tested  by  the  Commandants  of  three  Western  powers  but  in  weak  and 
inconclusive  terms.3  The  East  German  press  resumed  almost  at  once  its 
campaign  of  vituperation  against  the  West,  attacking  Dean  Rusk  as  well 
as  the  West  German  leadership.  On  16  February  Mr.  Smirnow,  who  was 
expected  to  stay  in  Moscow  on  leave  for  another  month,  suddenly  re¬ 
appeared  in  Bonn,  after  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Khrushchev;  on  the  following 
day  he  presented  Dr.  Adenauer  with  a  long  Soviet  aide-memoire  terming 
the  signature  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany  the  main  issue  in  Soviet 
relations  with  West  Germany  and  calling  for  its  ‘urgent  solution’.  The 
Federal  Government  was  accused  of  hoping  to  achieve  its  aims  by  force 
and  having  gotten  itself  into  a  ‘blind  alley’.  The  Soviet  threat  to  sign  a 
peace  treaty  with  East  Germany  and  settle  the  issue  of  West  Berlin  out  of 
hand  was  reiterated,  and  the  Federal  Chancellor  was  called  upon  to 
present  constructive  proposals.4 

In  the  meantime,  the  new  American  administration  was  in  the  throes  of 
evolving  a  policy  on  disarmament  and  the  negotiations  for  a  ban  on 
nuclear  testing.  On  24  January  President  Kennedy  had  asked  for  and 
obtained  a  postponement  of  the  talks  on  a  nuclear  test-ban  until  2 1  March. 
His  administration  were  not,  however,  to  be  allowed  to  forget  the  urgency 
which  the  Soviet  government  apparently  felt  to  accompany  the  need  to 
reopen  negotiations.  On  16  February  Mr.  Khrushchev  sent  a  new  message 

1  Neues  Deutschland,  2  January  1961. 

2  Neue  Ziircher  Zeitung,  28  January,  14  February  1961. 

3  The  text  of  their  protest  was  released  in  a  Press  Statement  on  1  March  1961.  Cmnd.  1552, 
Germany,  No.  2  (1961),  Selected  Documents  on  Germany  and  the  Question  of  Berlin,  1944-61, 
No.  176.  The  source  will  hereinafter  be  cited  by  its  Gmnd.  number  alone. 

4  For  text  see  Documents,  1961,  pp.  272-7. 
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to  President  Kennedy  urging  the  need  for  an  agreement  on  disarmament 
under  ‘strict  international  control,  [so]  that  no-one  could  possibly  arm  in 
secret  and  commit  aggression’.1 

On  22  February  Mr.  Llewellyn  Thompson  began  his  return  to  the 
American  Embassy  in  Moscow.  Inspired  leaks  in  the  American  press 
announced  that  he  was  carrying  a  personal  message  to  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
and  that  the  outcome  of  this  initiative  could  have  ‘a  pronounced  bearing, 
one  way  or  another’  on  the  future  course  of  policy  to  be  followed  towards 
Russia.2  The  same  day,  Mr.  David  Ormsby-Gore,  then  minister  of  state 
in  the  Foreign  Office,  soon  to  become  British  ambassador  in  the  United 
States,  reached  Washington  for  talks  on  the  resumption  of  the  test-ban 
negotiations  in  Geneva.  The  new  American  plan,  so  it  became  known 
in  Washington,  was  intended  to  serve,  together  with  Mr.  Thompson  s 
message,  as  a  kind  of  ‘litmus-paper’  to  test  the  Soviet  attitude.  President 
Kennedy  had  apparently  decided  that  there  was  less  risk  in  the  negotiation 
of  a  test-ban  which  was  not  altogether  immune  from  cheating,  than  in  the 
continuation  of  the  current  situation  which  ensured  the  ultimate  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  to  other  states.3 

The  omens  for  the  successful  outcome  of  such  an  initiative  were  not  veiy 
favourable.  Not  only  was  the  suggestion  that  the  Soviet  leadership  was  on 
trial  and  had  to  earn  a  kind  of  international  good-conduct  certificate  well 
calculated  to  play  upon  its  notorious  touchiness  in  matters  of  prestige;4 
not  only  had  the  Soviet  Union  just  withdrawn  its  recognition  of  Mr. 
Hammarskjold  as  Secretary-General,5  but  the  Soviet  Army  leadership 
were  showing  unmistakable  signs  of  restlessness.  In  the  ten  days  following 
20  February,  no  less  than  four  of  the  most  prominent  military  leaders 
in  the  Soviet  Union  made  violent  and  well-publicised  speeches  on  the 
military  strength  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  their  capacity  for  immediate 
nuclear  and  conventional  retaliation,  and  drew  parallels  with  the  ‘decay 
and  decline  of  capitalism’  visible  in  the  United  States.6 

However  bad  the  omens,  the  indifference  and  contempt  with  which 
Mr.  Khrushchev  treated  Mr.  Thompson’s  much-publicised  return  must 
have  come  as  an  unpleasant  surprise  to  Washington.  He  arrived  in 
Moscow  on  2  March,  and  asked  immediately  for  an  interview  with  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister.  The  following  day,  Mr.  Khrushchev  left  on  a 
speaking  tour  of  Western  Siberia.  On  4  March,  Izvestya  accused  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  not  having  cleaned  out  the  ‘Augean  stables’  of  the  Eisenhower 


1  Times,  16  February  1961.  2  H™ld  Tribme>  23  Februar>'  'S61' 

3  Joseph  Alsop  in  ibid.,  2  March  1961.  ,  , 

4  Cf.,for  example,  the  leading  article  in  Izvestya,  28  February  1961,  which  indignantly  rebutted 

this  approach. 

5  See  Chapter  IV  (11),  p.  288  below. 

6  The  speakers  were  Marshals  Sokolovsky,  Malinovsky,  Zakharov  and  Moskalenko^  V  e 

speeches  of  the  first  three  were  extensively  published  in  Soviet  News,  23,  24  February  19  . 
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regime,  and  reported  Mr.  Khrushchev  as  denouncing  those  who  wished 
to  follow  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  adage  to  ‘speak  softly  and  carry  a  big 
stick’,  for  the  Soviet  Union,  he  was  reported  as  saying,  had  a  larger  one. 
Mr.  Thompson  was  eventually  forced  to  fly  to  Novosibirsk,  where  he  saw 
Mr.  Khrushchev  on  9  March. 

He  appears  to  have  found  the  Soviet  premier  distant  and  intransigent. 
Subsequent  reports  make  it  apparent  that  the  message  with  which  he  was 
charged  fell  into  three  parts,  all  devoted  to  the  exploration  of  ways  and 
means  of  opening  Soviet- American  talks.  One  part  apparently  dealt  with 
the  test-ban  negotiations  and  was  devoted  to  a  preliminary  discussion  of 
the  American  plan  and  to  an  emphasis  on  the  importance  attached  to  this 
in  Washington  as  the  most  hopeful  area  on  which  agreement  could  be 
reached.  One  part  apparently  dealt  with  general  disarmament  and  pro¬ 
posed  a  postponement  of  formal  disarmament  talks  until  1 1  September. 
And  one  part,  so  it  later  emerged,  was  devoted  to  the  suggestion  of  a 
personal  meeting  on  an  informal  basis  between  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  the 
new  President.  The  ambassador  apparently  came  away  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  Soviet  leader  had  lost  interest  in  the  test-ban  negotiations; 
that  he  regarded  the  American  proposal  to  postpone  the  disarmament 
talks  until  September  with  considerable  hostility;  and  that  he  greatly 
resented  the  way  in  which  his  proposal  for  a  formal  ‘summit  conference’ 
was  being  transmuted  into  an  informal  meeting  between  the  two  leaders. 
Nevertheless,  he  had  little  choice  but  formally  to  accept.  On  disarmament 
the  Soviet  Union’s  representatives  continued  to  press  for  agreement  to  set 
up  a  fifteen-nation  disarmament  conference,  but  were  finally  forced  to 
accept  the  U.S.  position  and  to  abandon  their  proposal  for  a  general  debate 
at  the  United  Nations  on  matters  of  disarmament.1 

In  the  meantime  the  Soviets  published  the  text  of  their  note  to  Bonn. 
The  publication  was  presumably  a  part  of  their  continuing  campaign  to 
press  the  United  States  into  a  choice  between  compromise  which  would 
yield  the  Soviets  valuable  concessions  or  bellicosity  which  would  lose  them 
the  goodwill  the  new  administration’s  style  was  building  up  in  the  world 
generally.  The  American  reaction  was  again  unfavourable.  At  the 
beginning  of  March  the  Bonn  government  had  been  both  depressed  by 
the  lack  of  any  sign  of  a  crack  in  Soviet  pressure  on  Berlin2  and  alarmed 
by  the  signs  that  a  compromise  on  Berlin  was  not  being  automatically 
excluded  from  policy  discussions  in  Washington.3  On  7  March  the  West 
German  ambassador  in  Moscow  was  recalled  to  report,  and  the  general 
state  of  alarm  in  West  Germany  was  freely  commented  on  in  the  German 

1  The  Soviet  Union  had  hitherto  apparently  seen  this  as  part  of  its  campaign  to  use  neutralist 
opinion  to  pressure  the  U.S.  into  an  agreement,  and  abandoned  the  idea  only  when  it  was  made 
clear  that  the  effect  of  a  U.N.  debate  would  be  to  exacerbate  East-West  relations. 

2  See  Dr.  Adenauer’s  comments  on  the  Soviet  Note  reported  in  Guardian,  6  March  1961. 

3  For  other  reasons  for  American-German  strained  relations  see  above,  pp.  46-49. 
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press.  But  the  publication  of  the  Soviet  Note  forced  the  U.S.  administra¬ 
tion  to  demonstrate  publicly  its  inflexibility  on  Berlin.  At  his  press  con¬ 
ference  on  9  March  Dean  Rusk  made  it  clear  that  the  United  States 
expected  to  maintain  western  rights  in  Berlin  and  the  rights  of  the  people 
of  Berlin  with  them.1  The  following  day,  the  spokesman  of  the  State 
Department  denied  reports  that  the  United  States  was  considering  any 
reduction  of  its  garrison  in  Berlin.2  Mr.  Averill  Harriman’s  attempt  to 
restore  a  certain  flexibility  to  the  American  position  by  publicly  empha¬ 
sising3  that  the  new  regime  was  not  committed  by  any  discussion  under¬ 
taken  by  its  predecessors  on  Berlin  accordingly  passed  generally  unnoticed. 
In  his  press  conference  on  10  March4  Dr.  Adenauer  yielded  sufficiently  to 
Mr.  Harriman’s  personal  representations  to  say  that  the  West  German 
government  was  prepared  to  take  part  in  discussions  for  a  German  peace 
treaty,  provided  that  it  was  a  treaty  for  the  whole  of  Germany  and  not  for 
two  separate  states,  and  gave  point  to  the  announcement  by  recalling  the 
West  German  ambassador  in  Washington,  Professor  Grewe,  for  consulta¬ 
tion.  But  the  proviso  he  and  Ernst  Lommar,  the  Federal  German  Minister 
for  All-German  affairs,  attached,  that  there  must  be  a  ‘free  vote’  from  the 
people  of  East  Germany  (Lommar  proposed  a  ‘national  referendum’), 
showed  that  the  Federal  Government  had  not  in  any  way  abandoned  its 
refusal  to  recognise  the  East  German  government  as  a  legitimate  partner 
in  formal  negotiations,  and  put  the  Federal  German  Foreign  Minister’s 
speech  of  12  March,  calling  for  a  Four-Power  conference  on  German 
unification,  in  its  proper  perspective. 

The  Soviet  press  were  in  no  way  misled  by  these  developments.  In  the 
middle  of  March  observers  noticed  a  general  change  of  tone  in  Soviet  press 
comment  on  the  Adenauer  regime.  Izvestya  commented  on  Dr.  Adenauer’s 
press  conference  with  loosely  concealed  hostility,  Pravda  complained  of  an 
ill-intentioned  West  German  press  campaign  against  Russia  (illustrating 
the  truth  of  the  adage  that  the  best  form  of  defence  is  attack),  and  Sowjets- 
kaya  Rossya  complained  that  the  Bonn  government  were  deliberately 
ignoring  the  Soviet  proposals.5  This  was  followed  by  an  outspoken 
editorial  in  Pravda  accusing  Bonn  of  being  dominated  by  revanchist  elements 
who  wished  to  annex  the  D.D.R.  by  war,  and  commenting  acutely  that  the 
revival  of  the  slogan  of  self-determination  and  unification  was  an  attempt 
to  shift  discussion  away  from  the  issue  of  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty , 
though  its  stigmatisation  of  this  last  as  an  internal  German  matter  which 
was  no  concern  to  anyone  else  carried  conviction  only  to  its  Soviet  readers.6 

1  xliv,  D.S.B.,  No.  1135,  27  March  1961. 

2  N.T.  Times,  11  March  1961. 

3  Times,  10  March  1961. 

4  For  extracts  see  Documents,  1961,  pp.  135-9. 

s  Cited  in  Neue  lurcher  Zeitung,  16  March  1961. 

6  The  editorial  was  reprinted  in  Soviet  News,  22  March  1961. 
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(c)  From  Geneva  to  Vienna 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  of  declining  hopes  and  increasing  press  polemics 
on  each  side  that  the  western  delegates  on  2 1  March  submitted  their  much- 
heralded  new  proposals  to  the  273rd  meeting  of  the  test-ban  conference 
at  Geneva.  In  their  general  outline  these  proposals  followed  the  form  so 
laboriously  hammered  out  over  the  previous  two  hundred  and  seventy 
two  meetings.  There  was  to  be  a  three-tier  system  of  control.  At  the  top 
was  the  annual  conference  of  signatory  states,  beneath  it  a  Control  Com¬ 
mission  of  eleven  states,  and  beneath  that  a  single  chief  executive  officer, 
the  ‘Administrator’,  to  whom  the  operation  of  the  detection  and  identi¬ 
fication  system  was  to  be  entrusted.  The  proposals  centred  therefore 
around  the  question  of  the  prevention  and  identification  of  breaches  of  the 
agreement.  The  agreement  itself  centred  in  essence  on  the  principle  of 
banning  all  nuclear  explosions  except  those  carried  out  underground  or 
below  the  seismic  order  of  magnitude  of  4-75.  These  latter  were  to  be 
subject  to  a  voluntary  moratorium,  to  be  inoperative  only  in  the  case  of  the 
use  of  nuclear  explosives  for  peaceful  purposes,  among  which  were  to  be  a 
joint  research  programme  into  effective  means  of  differentiating  between 
and  precisely  locating  natural  seismic  disturbances  and  those  produced  by 
underground  nuclear  explosions. 

The  main  differences  between  the  West  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  come 
to  centre  essentially  on  two  points;  the  differing  importance  each  side 
attached  to  large  and  small-yield  nuclear  weapons  in  the  use  to  which 
nuclear  explosions  would  be  put  in  time  of  war,  and  the  differing  impor¬ 
tance  each  attached  to  the  ease  with  which  their  adversaries  could  indentify 
potential  targets  on  their  own  territory.  The  West  had  for  some  time 
sought  to  base  its  defence  on  the  so-called  tactical  or  battlefield  use  of  small- 
yield  atomic  weapons  designed  to  counteract  and  hinder  the  deployment 
in  eastern  Europe  of  the  supposedly  numerically  overwhelming  Soviet 
land-forces.  The  Soviet  relied  on  large-scale  weapons  of  destruction  as  a 
means  of  offsetting  the  greatly  superior  facilities  for  the  production  of 
nuclear  weapons  enjoyed  by  the  West.  The  West  had  come  resignedly  to 
accept  that  the  whereabouts  on  western  territory  of  most  of  the  potential 
targets  for  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  would  be  known  to  the  Soviet  military 
authorities  as  a  result  of  the  ‘openness’  of  western  society.  To  the  Soviets 
the  degree  of  western  ignorance  of  potential  targets  in  Soviet  territory  was 
one  of  their  most  important  military  assets. 

The  new  western  proposals,  despite  the  acclaim  with  which  they  were 
greeted  in  the  Anglo-American  press,  did  not  in  fact  go  very  far  to  narrow 
these  differences.  Nor  necessarily,  but  for  the  suggestion  that  their 
acceptance  or  rejection  by  the  Soviet  Union  could  be  taken  as  some  kind 
of  yardstick  of  the  latter’s  willingness  to  conform  to  presumptive  rules  of 
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international  good  behaviour,  was  there  any  real  reason  why  they  should. 
In  certain  respects,  the  duration  of  the  moratorium  on  underground  tests 
below  the  agreed  threshold,  the  control  of  such  explosions  as  were  per¬ 
mitted  under  the  agreed  research  programme,  a  Soviet  veto  on  the  budget 
of  the  Control  Commission  and  on  parity  between  west  and  east  on  the 
control  commission,  the  Soviet  contentions  had  been  accepted.  On  others, 
notably  the  number  of  control  posts  on  Soviet  territory,  minor  adjustments 
to  narrow  the  gap  between  the  Soviet  and  western  positions  were  made. 
But  on  those  of  their  proposals  which  represented  a  total  breach  of  Soviet 
secrecy,  for  instance,  the  number  of  on-site  inspections  of  suspicious  seismic 
events  and  the  staffing  of  control  posts  on  Soviet  territory,  the  west  either 
held  to  their  positions  or  made  changes  which  failed  to  meet  the  basic 
Soviet  position  at  all.  The  Soviet  Union  were  confronted  with  the  alter¬ 
natives  of  abandoning  effective  secrecy  or  abandoning  any  advantage 
they  might  gain  from  the  permanent  cessation  of  scientific  advances  in 
nuclear  weapons  technology  on  the  part  of  their  opponents. 

Observers  in  the  west,  as  noted  above,  had  already  begun  to  fear  that 
the  Soviet  leadership  had  lost  interest  in  the  test-ban  negotiations  except 
as  a  platform  for  the  continuing  propaganda  battle  with  the  west  for  the 
approval  and  support  of  the  ‘uncommitted’  world.  The  Soviet  proposals 
unveiled  by  the  Soviet  delegate  even  before  the  western  plan  was  submitted, 
went  a  long  way  to  confirm  their  views.  M.  Tsarapkin  demanded  that  the 
detection  and  identification  system  should  be  headed  not  by  a  single  admini¬ 
strator  but  by  a  three-man  directorate,  one  representative  each  from  east 
and  west  and  one  from  the  ‘uncommitted’  nations.  With  this  the  Soviet 
leadership  brought  its  demand  for  the  universal  recognition  of  the  ‘troika’ 
proposal  to  the  forefront  of  international  politics  where  it  was  to  remain  for 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

Initially  the  western  representatives  at  Geneva  were  unable  or  unwilling 
to  test  how  seriously  this  new  Soviet  proposal  was  intended.  It  was  not 
until  30  March  that  they  nerved  themselves  to  demand  its  withdrawal. 
In  the  meantime  they  reviewed  Soviet  behaviour  in  other  cases  to  detect 
if  possible  any  indications  as  to  the  general  course  of  Soviet  policy.  One 
school  saw  the  last  week  in  March  as  critical  in  the  subsequent  worsening 
of  east-west  relations.  Embittered  by  the  failure  of  Soviet  policy  in  the 
Congo,1  so  ran  the  thesis,2  the  Soviet  leadership  had  decided  to  adopt 
a  newer  and  stronger  policy  to  test  the  robustness  of  nerve  possessed  by 
the  new  Administration,  to  remove  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  and  with  him  the  capacity  of  that  organisation  for  blocking  or 
hampering  the  attainment  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  objectives,3  and  to 
increase  the  strains  on  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  and  to  win  over  the 
uncommitted  nations.  But  while  this  general  judgement  of  Soviet  aims 

1  See  Chapter  X  below.  2  N.Y.  Times ,  2  April  1961.  3  See  section  II  below. 
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seems  plausible,  its  timing  does  not.  Soviet  willingness  to  negotiate  or 
rather  the  Soviet’s  expectation  that  such  negotiations  would  be  fruitful 
seems  to  have  waned  at  least  a  month  earlier.  But  the  move  to  a  more 
positive  forward  policy  was  to  take  another  three  to  four  months.  Soviet 
tactics  at  Geneva  continued  for  another  month  or  so  to  be  dilatory, 
hesitant  and  obviously  dependent  on  the  need  to  consult  Moscow  before 
each  move. 

The  negotiations  at  Geneva  were  marked  by  a  considerable  exacer¬ 
bation  of  feeling  on  each  side.  This  was  increased  by  Soviet  attempts  to 
pick  out  those  parts  of  the  western  plans  which  were  most  acceptable 
to  them.  On  6  April,  for  example,  after  western  delegates  had  refused  to 
accept  a  Soviet  statement  recording  agreement  in  principle  on  four  points 
on  which  such  agreement  did  in  fact  exist,  Vice-President  Johnson,  then 
visiting  Geneva,  said  that  there  was  ‘no  point  to  a  treaty  for  a  treaty’s 
sake’.1  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore,  the  British  delegate,  commented  on  the  west’s 
‘monumental  display  of  patience’  and  said  that  the  Soviets  had  made  two 
moves  only,  both  of  them  ‘retrograde’.2  With  that  he  returned  to  London. 
On  their  side,  Soviet  public  comment  was  also  increasingly  hostile,  a 
Moscow  Home  Service  broadcast  calling  the  western  proposals  ‘unaccept¬ 
able’,  containing  ‘little  new’,  and  calling  the  proposal  for  a  single  admini¬ 
strator  ‘unacceptable’.3  Matters  were  not  improved  by  the  Soviet  press’ 
practice  of  describing  the  acceptance  of  any  western  concession  to  the 
Soviet  viewpoint  as  ‘an  important  [Soviet]  step  to  meet  the  western  position 
halfway’,  while  the  picture  of  the  negotiations  given  in  the  western  press 
and  organs  of  opinion  led  them  to  complain  bitterly  and  not  unjustifiably 
of  ‘noisy  propaganda’,  and  to  show  a  growing  impatience  with  what  they 
took  to  be  western  attempts  to  bully  them  in  public.  The  Izvestya  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Geneva  complained  that  the  United  States  ‘does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  well-justified  viewpoints  of  the  other  side’  and  attacked 
the  western  delegates  for  trying  to  make  ‘agreement  on  any  issue  condi¬ 
tional  on  agreement  or  acceptance  of  all  their  proposals  as  a  whole’.  Such 
an  attitude  was  ‘in  no  way  conducive  to  business-like  co-operation’.4 

As  each  side  in  the  negotiations  came  increasingly  to  question  in  public 
the  goodwill  of  their  opponents,  the  Soviet  premier  chose  publicly  to 
demolish  most  of  the  suppositions  on  which  hopes  of  fruitful  East-West 
negotiations  were  then  being  based.  His  chosen  vehicle  was  a  lengthy 
interview  with  Mr.  Walter  Lippman,  the  doyen  of  American  commen¬ 
tators,  given  on  io  April,  published  in  three  parts  in  the  issues  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  for  17,  18  and  19  April.  His  views,  as  revealed  to  Mr. 
Lippman,  boiled  down  to  a  deeply-held  conviction  that  the  Soviet  position 
had  grown  so  immeasurably  in  strength  since  1958  that  it  no  longer  needed 

1  U.S.I.S.  Press  Release,  6  April  1961.  2  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune ,  7  April  1961. 

3  Soviet  News,  8  April  1961.  4  Ibid.,  12  April  1961. 
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to  fear  western  attack,  and  that  only  such  attack  could  prevent  Soviet 
victory  in  the  cold  war.  While  he  detected  some  changes  in  American 
policy,  for  example  on  Laos,  his  general  criticism  of  American  policy  was 
that  it  had  made  no  attempt  to  adjust  itself  to  this  change  in  Soviet 
strength.  He  found  confirmation  of  this  in  the  entrusting  of  American 
disarmament  policy  to  Mr.  John  McCloy,  a  case,  stigmatised  in  his 
characteristic  style,  of  ‘asking  the  goat  to  look  after  the  cabbage  patch’. 
This  lack  of  flexibility  in  U.S.  policy  he  ascribed  simply  to  the  continuing 
dominance  of  the  American  system  by  the  Rockefeller,  du  Pont,  and  other 
feudal  monopoly  capitalist  dynasties,  in  whose  hands  Kennedy  was  merely 
a  ‘pawn’. 

On  the  specific  issues  of  Berlin  and  the  Geneva  negotiations  his  position 
was  uncompromising.  On  the  latter  he  concluded  that  the  west  were  not 
ready  to  concede  an  agreement,  as  was  shown  by  their  demand  for  19 
inspections  a  year.  He  had  been  led  to  believe,  he  said,  that  they  would  be 
satisfied  with  about  three  ‘symbolic’  inspections.  The  west’s  demand  was 
nothing  but  a  demand  for  the  right  to  conduct  a  complete  reconnaissance 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  On  the  central  problem  of  the  administrator  he  was 
quite  uncompromising.  He  would  never  accept  a  single  neutral  admini¬ 
strator.  ‘While  there  are  neutral  countries,  there  are  no  neutral  men.  I 
will  never  entrust  the  security  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  any  foreigner.  We 
cannot  have  another  Hammarskjold,  no  matter  where  he  comes  from.’ 

On  Berlin,  and  the  German  question,  Mr.  Khrushchev  insisted  on  the 
need  to  consolidate  the  status  quo,  except  over  Berlin,  into  a  peace  treaty 
before  ‘Hitler’s  generals  with  their  twelve  N.  A.T.O.  divisions’  got  their  own 
atomic  weapons  from  the  United  States  or  France.  ‘If  that  time  comes’, 
and  he  expected  it  to  come  in  five  years,  ‘a  great  danger  for  Europe  exists 
either  that  they  will  attack  East  Germany  and  overrun  East  Berlin  or  that 
the  East  Germans  will  rise.  I  want  to  get  these  frontiers  fixed  so  that  if 
either  West  or  East  Germany  moves  in  a  military  sense  in  the  next  four  or 
five  years  it  will  be  the  aggressor.’1  He  was  determined  therefore  to  bring 
the  German  question  to  a  head. 

The  Soviet  premier,  as  Mr.  Lippman  depicted  his  views,  saw  the  prob¬ 
lem  as  having  three  phases.  The  real  and  eventual  solution  in  his  view, 
although  he  had  no  hope  of  its  immediate  acceptance  by  the  west,  rested 
on  his  thesis  that  the  west’s  refusal  to  agree  to  a  unified  communist 
Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union’s  refusal  to  agree  to  the  absorption  and 
destruction  of  the  East  German  state  by  the  Federal  Republic,  taken 
together,  established  the  de  facto  existence  of  two  Germanies.  Ergo,  they 
should  be  ‘codified’,  and  the  status  quo  with  them,  in  a  peace  treaty  estab¬ 
lishing  the  ‘three  elements’  of  Germany,  the  two  German  states  and  the 

1  Mr.  Lippman  did  not  record  these  remarks  in  his  articles  in  the  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  but  in 
a  television  programme  of  16  June  1961.  See  Sunday  Times,  18  June  1961. 
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‘free  city’  of  Western  Berlin.  This  would  involve  de  facto  recognition  of  the 
East  German  state,  and  the  establishment  of  West  Berlin’s  status,  rights 
of  access  and  internal  liberties  by  international  statute,  to  be  guaranteed 
by  the  presence  of ‘symbolic  contingents’  from  the  four  former  occupying 
powers,  by  neutral  troops  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations,  or  simply 
by  the  signatures  of  the  four  occupying  powers  and  the  ‘two  Germanies’. 

Failing  this,  Mr.  Khrushchev  proposed  an  interim  ‘fall-back’  solution, 
a  temporary  agreement  for  three  years  while  the  ‘two  Germanies’  nego¬ 
tiated  some  form  of  unification,  perhaps  a  loose  confederation.  If  no 
agreement  were  reached  during  that  period,  the  legal  rights  of  the  occu¬ 
pying  powers  would  lapse.  Failing  that,  he  returned  to  his  original  threat 
to  conclude  a  separate  peace  treaty  with  the  East  German  state,  which 
would  thereby  obtain  full  sovereignty  over  the  access  routes  to  West 
Berlin.  If  the  west  then  refused  to  do  business  with  the  East  German  state 
and  tried  to  use  force  to  enter  Berlin,  the  Red  Army  would  interpose 
itself  across  the  access  routes  and  blockade  Berlin. 

The  publication  of  the  Soviet  leader’s  remarks  was  followed  by  an 
immediate  stepping-up  of  Soviet  press  polemics.  Dr.  Adenauer’s  visit  to 
Washington1  and  the  final  communique  issued  after  his  talks  with  President 
Kennedy  led  Izvestya  to  attack  the  Kennedy  administration  for  regarding 
German  militarism  as  its  main  ally  in  Europe.  ‘All  reasonable  deadlines’ 
for  the  signature  of  a  peace  treaty  had  passed  and  the  Soviet  Union  could 
not  wait  any  longer.  Pravda  reiterated  these  sentiments  alleging  that  the 
aim  of  the  Kennedy-Adenauer  meeting  was  to  give  ‘military  predomin¬ 
ance  in  Europe  to  German  militarism’.2  These  attacks  were  taken  up  by 
the  East  German  government  which  had  hitherto  been  rather  restrained. 
On  21  April,  addressing  a  rally  on  the  15th  anniversary  of  the  foundation 
of  the  S.T.D.,  Premier  Ulbricht  called  West  Berlin  a  ‘powder-keg,  a  threat 
to  peace’  which  must  be  eliminated.  No-one  should  believe  that  the 
German  people  could  wait  for  a  peace  treaty  until  West  German  atomic 
rearmament  was  complete.  The  government  of  the  D.D.R.  ‘will  not 
tolerate  much  longer  the  sabotage  activity  of  West  Berlin.  .  .  .  Trouble¬ 
making,  sabotage  and  the  trade  in  people’  [East  German  ‘double-think’ 
for  the  flood  of  refugees  from  East  Germany  seeking  sanctuary  in  West 
Berlin]  ‘directed  from  West  Berlin’  was  costing  East  Germany  a  billion 
marks  annually.3 

This  increase  in  tension  over  the  Berlin  issue  was  added  to  by  the  sudden 
loss  of  patience  by  the  west  at  Geneva.  On  18  April,  the  western  dele¬ 
gations  tabled  their  draft  proposals  in  a  complete  draft  treaty,  and  the 
western  press  reported  that  this  was  done  to  convince  Mr.  Khrushchev  of 

1  See  Chapter  II  above. 

2  Cited  in  Times,  21  April  1961 ;  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  fitting,  22  April  1961. 

3  JVeues  Deutschland,  22  April  1961. 
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the  general  seriousness  ol  the  situation  at  Geneva.  His  reactions  might 
well  prove  the  acid  test  of  the  negotiations.1  In  Washington  the  opinion 
was  being  increasingly  held  that  the  Soviets  had  decided  to  stall  the  nego¬ 
tiations  for  as  long  as  possible  in  the  hope  that  they  could  be  merged  into 
the  disarmament  negotiations  due  to  reopen  in  August.  By  this  means 
they  would  continue  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  the  Treaty  itself  could  offer, 
but  in  the  form  of  an  unpoliced  moratorium  on  nuclear  tests,  rather  than 
one  inspected  and  policed  by  an  international  commission.2 

As  a  manoeuvre  the  western  action  was  foredoomed  to  failure.  Predict¬ 
ably,  the  Soviet  press  took  up  the  challenge  of  the  western  press,  purporting 
to  see  in  the  western  move  a  concession  to  their  own  military  advisers  in 
the  seeking  of  a  pretext  to  break  up  the  conference,  and  the  moratorium 
and  resume  nuclear  testing.  The  Soviet  delegate  at  Geneva,  M.  Tsarapkin, 
chose  to  make  his  stand,  in  conformity  with  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  remarks  to 
Mr.  Lippman,  on  the  issue  of  the  ‘troika’,  the  principle  of  a  three-man 
directorate.  In  his  speech  to  the  Conference  on  26  April  virtually  rejecting 
the  western  proposal,  which  already  on  19  April  he  had  stigmatised  as 
old-hat,  he  attacked  the  whole  idea  of  a  neutral  administrator.  ‘It  is 
impossible  to  find  in  the  present  state  of  the  world  one  man  who  could  at 
one  and  the  same  time  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  and  their  respective  allies’,  he  had  said  the  previous  day  in 
an  interview  with  the  French  press  agency,  A.F.P.3  Mr.  Hammarskjold 
had  ‘scandalously  distorted’  his  duties  and  had  proved  the  ‘lackey  of 
colonialism’.4  The  British  and  American  spokesmen  in  their  turn  rejected 
all  idea  of  any  arrangement  but  that  of  a  single  neutral  administrator 
operating  a  full  system  of  inspections,  countering  M.  Tsarapkin’s  allegation 
that  Mr.  Macmillan  during  his  visit  to  Moscow  in  1959  had  proposed  an 
annual  quota  of  three  ‘symbolic’  inspections  with  the  counter-claim  that 
the  idea  of  a  larger  fixed  annual  quota  had  originally  come  from  the 
Soviet  scientific  advisers.5  Allegation  and  counter-allegation  continued, 
but  for  the  moment  neither  side  felt  free  to  break  off  the  negotiations. 
The  leaders  of  the  western  delegations  were  recalled  for  consultations,  to 
return  early  in  May.  Subsequent  meetings  in  the  first  fortnight  in  May 
produced  renewed  allegations  and  counter-allegations  but  little  else.  On 
19  May,  the  Soviets  definitely  and  completely  rejected  the  western  draft 
treaty,  and  reports  multiplied  that  opinion  within  the  U.S.  adminis¬ 
tration  was  becoming  increasingly  bitterly  divided  on  the  need  to  resume 
testing  again.  In  an  effort  to  break  the  deadlock,  Mr.  Dean  proposed  on 
29  May  to  reduce  the  number  of  annual  inspections  to  twelve  with  a  sliding- 
scale  of  one  additional  inspection  for  every  five  seismic  events  reported  to 
the  control  commission.  This  the  Russians  also  rejected,  and  inevitably 

1  Times ,  19  April  1961.  2  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune,  20  April  1961. 

3  Guardian,  25  April  1961.  4  Times,  27  April  1961.  5  Ibid.,  20  April  1961. 
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reports  began  of  a  difference  in  approach  within  the  west  between  the 
British  and  American  delegations.1 

That  the  Soviets  were  also  feeling  the  strain  could  be  seen  from  the  need 
they  felt  apparently  to  recapture  the  initiative  in  the  propaganda  battle. 
This  expressed  itself  in  two  forms,  one  negative,  one  positive.  The  negative 
took  the  form  of  choosing  to  use  the  French  refusal  to  join  the  Geneva 
negotiations,  and  their  concurrent  explosion  of  a  series  of  highly  primitive 
nuclear  devices  in  the  Sahara  as  a  basis  for  attacking  the  west  for  evading 
the  moratorium,  the  argument  being  apparently  that  in  some  way  the 
results  of  the  French  tests  would  be  passed  via  N.A.T.O.  to  the  British  and 
Americans,  or  even  in  its  cruder  form  that  the  French  were  acting  in  these 
tests  as  agents  for  the  American  military  nuclear  authorities.  This  argu¬ 
ment  carried  little  conviction  outside  the  Soviet  Union,  for  obvious  reasons. 
The  positive  form  was  advanced  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  a  speech  at  Eriva 
on  6  May,  in  which  he  dropped  strong  hints  in  favour  of  bilateral  Soviet- 
American  negotiations,  and  argued  that  the  negotiations  for  a  nuclear 
test-ban  could  be  subsumed  in  the  negotiations  on  complete  and  general 
disarmament — which  negotiations  should  get  down  to  discussion  of  con¬ 
crete  measures.  Once  ‘complete  and  universal  disarmament’  was  achieved 
‘we  will  accept  any  of  their  plans  for  control’.2 

In  May  too  the  Soviets  began  increasing  the  pressure  on  Berlin.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  received  the  West  German  ambassador  and  delivered  himself 
of  a  long  tirade  as  to  his  determination  to  settle  the  Berlin  issue  by  the  end 
of  1961 .  More  ominous  still  was  the  replacement  of  the  Russian  Comman¬ 
dant  in  Berlin,  General  Zakharov,  by  a  mere  colonel,  a  move  which 
seemed  to  herald  the  systematic  run-down  of  the  Soviet  side  of  the  Four- 
Power  system  of  control  in  Berlin.  As  noted  above,3  these  moves  produced 
an  unexpected  unity  at  the  Oslo  conference  of  the  N.A.T.O.  powers,  which 
was  almost  completely  occupied  with  discussion  of  the  Berlin  issue.  They 
led  to  a  reiteration  of  British  and  American  pledges  on  Berlin,  pledges 
embodied  in  the  final  communique  issued  after  the  Oslo  meeting.4  In 
Britain  at  least  serious  fears  were  being  expressed  that  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
involved  as  he  was  in  a  series  of  Soviet  offensives  all  round  the  globe,  might 
make  one  move  too  many  out  of  a  miscalculation  as  to  how  far  the  west 
could  be  pressed. 

The  reports  that  President  Kennedy  was  considering  extending  his  visit 
to  Europe  at  the  end  of  May  to  take  in  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  at 
Vienna  were  therefore  greeted  with  a  good  deal  of  relief  in  both  the  United 
States  and  in  Britain.  At  the  time  this  abandonment  of  President 

1  See  O.F.N.S.,  2  June  1961.  2  N.Y.  Times,  7  May  1961. 

3  See  Chapter  II  above,  pp.  76-80. 

4  Documents,  1961,  pp.  155-6.  See  also  Mr.  Heath’s  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
17  May  1961;  640,  H.C.  Deb.,  col.  1386. 
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Kennedy’s  earlier  position  of  preferring  diplomatic  to  personal  summit-style 
negotiations  with  the  Russians  caused  a  certain  number  of  raised  eyebrows 
and  animadversions  to  the  decline  of  American  fortunes  since  his  in¬ 
auguration;  but  the  fact  that  the  plan  for  a  personal  meeting  with  Mr. 
Khrushchev  had  been  conceived  as  early  as  February  served  to  put  them 
in  their  proper  perspective.  President  Kennedy  had  not  yet  abandoned 
his  opposition  to  negotiating  at  the  summit.  His  meeting  with  Mr.  Khrush¬ 
chev  was  to  be,  as  he  explained  to  the  American  people  on  his  return,  a 
kind  of  personal  reconnaissance.  The  aim  was  to  ‘take  Mr.  Khrushchev’s 
measure’  and,  as  a  corollary,  to  allow  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  take  that  of 
Mr.  Kennedy.  An  additional  aim  was  to  impress  on  Mr.  Khrushchev 
the  American  determination  to  stand  by  their  position  in  Berlin,  to  resist 
the  introduction  of  the  troika  principle  into  the  test-ban  control  commission 
and  the  United  Nations  Secretariat,  and  to  stand  by  their  position  in  Laos. 

According  to  inspired  reports  from  Washington,  the  original  proposal 
for  a  meeting  of  the  ‘two  K.s’  had  come  from  the  Soviet  side  even  before 
President  Kennedy’s  inauguration.  It  had  been  taken  up  by  the  new 
administration  in  February,  and  had  formed  part  of  the  proposals  taken 
by  Mr.  Llewellyn  Thomas  to  Moscow  at  the  end  of  that  month,  when  Mr. 
Khrushchev  had  forced  him  to  follow  him  to  Novosibirsk.  At  that  time, 
the  proposal  was  a  tentative  one,  naming  neither  time  nor  place.  The 
Soviet  authorities  had  reverted  to  the  proposal  early  in  May  through 
diplomatic  channels,  and  at  Geneva,  where  the  hope  was  expressed  that  a 
meeting  between  the  two  men  would  ‘remove  misunderstandings’.  The 
actual  date  and  place  of  the  meeting  was  arranged  between  Mr.  Kennedy 
and  Mr.  Menshekov,  the  Soviet  ambassador,  in  Washington  on  16  May. 

In  the  European  reception  of  the  news  could  be  seen  the  first  signs  of  the 
division  between  the  German-French  and  Anglo-American  groupings 
which  was  to  hamstring  N.A.T.O.  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  If  it  was  greeted 
with  relief  in  Britain,  the  reverse  was  the  case  in  Bonn  and  Paris.  The 
Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Z^itung,1  echoing  official  opinion  in  the  West  German 
capital,  expressed  the  hope  that  President  Kennedy’s  visit  was  ‘well 
advised’,  in  the  kind  of  tone  which  indicated  a  conviction  that  it  was  not. 
Dr.  Adenauer  felt  it  advisable  to  let  it  be  known  that  he  had  written  to 
President  Kennedy  voicing  confidence  in  the  latter’s  ability  to  look  after 
Germany’s  interests,2  a  step  which  by  its  supererogation  showed  the  grave 
doubts  in  the  Chancellor’s  mind.  In  Paris,  General  de  Gaulle’s  view,  as 
noted  in  an  earlier  chapter,3  was  that  there  could  hardly  have  been  a 
worse  moment  chosen  for  a  personal  confrontation  between  the  two  men, 
with  American  policy  in  disarray  from  Laos  to  Cuba.  The  lack  of  decision 
with  which  the  Cuban  enterprise  had  been  handled  in  Washington  was 
widely  believed  to  have  left  Mr.  Khrushchev  convinced  that  the  new 

1  19  May  1961.  2  N.Y.  Times,  22  May  1961.  3  See  Chapter  II  above,  p.  82. 
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President  represented  no  real  change  from  his  predecessor,  a  man  he  was 
quoted  as  having  described  as  ‘very  nice,  no  doubt,  but  only  fit  to  run 
an  orphanage’.1 

The  approach  of  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  meeting  was  accompanied 
by  a  renewal  of  the  press  polemics  which  had  marked  the  beginning  of 
March.  In  Washington,  administration  officials  continued  their  practice 
of  leaking  to  the  press  in  advance  the  complete  sum  of  what  the  American 
president  intended  to  say  to  Mr.  Khrushchev.2  Their  picture  of  a  stern 
and  determined  president,  set  on  ‘cutting  through  the  fog  of  propaganda’ 
and  impressing  on  his  Soviet  opposite  number  the  resolution  with  which 
he  intended  to  defend  the  American  position  was  clearly  resented  in 
Moscow,  where  the  contrary  conviction  seemed  to  reign,  that  the  United 
States  was  on  the  run,  and  that  what  was  necessary  to  avoid  war  was  for  it 
to  recognize  the  strength  of  the  Soviet  position  and  to  come  to  terms  with 
it.  This  note  emerged  very  clearly  in  the  warnings  printed  in  Pravda  on 
28  May  and  in  Izvestya  the  previous  day,3  articles  which  were  widely 
disseminated  through  the  Soviet  propaganda  machine.  But  it  can  be 
seen  at  its  clearest  in  the  press  conference,  given  on  the  eve  of  the  Big  Two 
meeting  by  the  Soviet  spokesman,  Mr.  Kharkhamov.  He  was  quoted  as 
saying  ‘There  was  a  time,  you  know,  when  we  were  alarmed  by  N.A.T.O. 
but  we  aren’t  any  more;  we  no  longer  consider  it  a  serious  threat’ ;  and  his 
comments  on  Berlin  and  the  troika  principle  were  equally  charged  with 
the  conviction  of  the  strength  and  rationality  of  the  Soviet  position,  and 
resentment  of  the  hectoring  tone  taken  by  the  American  press.4  The 
reports  of  President  Kennedy’s  meeting  with  President  de  Gaulle  were 
particularly  resented,  Soviet  officials  being  quoted  as  describing  it  as  a 
‘militaristic  exercise’  and  ‘poor  preparation’  for  the  meeting  with  Mr. 
Khrushchev. 

The  single  report  that  was  perhaps  more  resented  than  anything  else 
was  that  carried  by  the  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  whose  Paris  correspondent, 
Don  Cook,  had  managed  to  secure  a  copy  of  what  was  represented  as  the 
western  ‘contingency  plans’  for  the  event  of  the  Soviet  signature  of  a  peace 
treaty  with  the  East  German  government.  These  were  reported  as  in¬ 
volving  a  military  move  of  the  main  N.A.T.O.  forces  towards  the  East 
German  border,  the  formation  of  a  three-power  task  force  opposite  the 
East  German  control  post  at  Helmstedt,  its  seizure  and  a  small-scale 


1  Quoted  by  J.  Alsop  in  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  19  May  1961. 

2  The  N.T.  Times  carried  extensive  summaries  of  the  American  standpoint  in  its  issue  of  27 
May  1961. 

3  See  also  the  summaries  in  NT.  Times,  28  May  1961,  Times,  29  May  1961,  and  Soviet  News, 
1  June  1961. 

4  See  the  report  of  the  conference  in  O.F.N.S.,  2  June  1961.  Mr.  Kharkhamov  was  also  quoted 
as  describing  American  press  talk  of  the  use  of  force  to  defend  the  western  position  in  Berlin  as 
having  ‘the  effect  of  a  pea  thrown  against  a  wall’. 
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penetration  into  East  Germany.  Other  reports  said  that  the  dispatch  of 
an  armoured  column  down  the  access-route  to  Berlin  was  envisaged.  The 
aim  of  this  plan  was  reported  to  be  to  make  it  plain  that  East  German 
control  of  the  access  routes  was  not  acknowledged.1  The  contrast  between 
Mr.  Khrushchev’s  violent  anger  in  i960  over  the  U-2  mission  and  the 
news  that  American  troops  had  been  put  on  a  world-wide  alert  during  the 
Paris  summit,  and  the  comparative  calm  shown  by  the  Soviet  authorities 
in  the  light  of  these  reports  a  year  later  is  perhaps  the  greatest  indication 
of  the  depth  of  Soviet  confidence  in  the  strength  of  their  own  position. 

(d)  The  Vienna  meeting  and  its  aftermath 

The  Vienna  meeting  between  the  ‘two  titans’  took  place  therefore  with 
both  parties  under  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension  both  as  to  the  strength 
of  their  own  position  and  the  weakness  of  that  of  their  adversaries,  and, 
more  importantly,  as  to  their  adversaries’  estimates  of  the  real  position. 
Of  the  two,  Mr.  Kennedy’s  was  perhaps  the  least  wide  off  the  mark.  Un¬ 
like  his  more  vociferous  spokesmen  and  despite  his  various  ‘tough  line’ 
speeches  of  the  previous  month  in  Ottawa,  Boston  and  Paris,  there  is 
little  to  suggest  that  he  was  under  any  illusions  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
American  position.  He  did,  however,  appear  to  believe  that  behind  Mr. 
Khrushchev’s  public  posturing  there  lay  a  cool  and  realistic  appreciation 
of  the  actual  balance  of  forces  and  resolutions  on  both  sides;  and  the 
discovery  that  this  was  not  so  was  perhaps  more  than  anything  else 
responsible  for  the  sombreness  of  his  demeanour  at  Vienna  and  the  serious 
tone  of  his  comments  upon  it  on  his  return. 

On  his  side,  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  certainly  misread  the  signs  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  his  apparent  determination  to  provoke  a  showdown  over 
Berlin  had  had  the  effect  of  rallying  rather  than  further  weakening 
American  morale.  A  shrewd  French  observer  writing  a  month  later  on 
the  first  six  months  of  the  Kennedy  administration2  commented  on  the 
‘magical  effect’  this  had  had  on  Washington,  where  the  decline  in 
the  American  position  since  the  late  1950’s  and  the  apparent  failure  of  the 
much-touted  vigour  of  the  new  frontier  with  ‘its  youth,  its  task-forces,  its 
brains-trusts,  and  its  tough-minded  realism’  to  achieve  any  more  successful 
results  than  the  regimes  of  Dulles  and  Eisenhower  had  caused  a  ‘wave  of 
pessimism  and  defeatism’.  The  Cuban  fiasco,  the  change  of  regime  in 
South  Korea,  the  steady  deterioration  of  the  American  position  in  South- 
East  Asia,  the  ominous  rumbles  in  Iran,  seemed  to  reveal  a  regime  which 
had  totally  lost  its  momentum.  In  choosing  to  press  the  west  on  Berlin, 


1  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  29,  31  May  1961. 

2  Philippe  Ben,  ‘Six  mois  du  gouvernement  Kennedy’  (article  in  four  parts),  Le  Monde, 
28  July-2  August  1961.  See  especially  Parts  I,  ‘Les  Americains  ont  fait  leur  choix’,  and  IV, 
‘Qui  gagnera  la  guerre  froide?’ 
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Mr.  Khrushchev  helped  the  United  States  to  ‘overcome  their  psychological 
and  material  confusion  by  providing  them  with  a  yardstick  by  which  to 
decide  what  was  important  or  not,  to  order  their  priorities’.  The  Berlin 
‘confrontation’  which  was  to  follow  was  precisely  the  kind  of  contest  of  will 
and  determination  for  which  Mr.  Kennedy’s  temperament  and  training 
most  fitted  him.1  And  it  is  from  the  meeting  at  Vienna  that  one  can  date 
the  beginnings  of  that  slow  recovery  of  the  initiative  and  improvement  in 
the  American  position  for  which  President  Kennedy  will  be  most  remem¬ 
bered  in  history. 

The  details  of  the  talks,  which  covered  two  days  and  ranged  over  Laos, 
Cuba,  the  Congo  and  the  United  Nations,  as  well  as  the  test-ban  negotia¬ 
tions  and  Berlin  remained  secret.  But  the  fact  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  came 
to  Vienna  with  two  memoranda,  on  the  test-ban  negotiations  and  on  the 
Berlin  question,  memoranda  which  maintained  the  Soviet  position  in 
the  most  rigid  possible  form,  indicates  the  degree  of  misapprehension  in  the 
Soviet  leader’s  mind  as  do  the  efforts  made  in  the  Soviet  press  for  another 
ten  days  or  so  to  represent  the  meeting  as  a  Soviet  success  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  series  of  high-level  talks  on  outstanding  issues,2  efforts  which  led 
Le  Monde  to  comment  acidly  on  Soviet  insistence  ‘au  nom  sans  doute  de  la 
methode  Coue’  that  the  results  of  Vienna  were  ‘positive  et  encourageante’.3 

The  Soviet  memoranda4  in  themselves  were  enough  to  cause  Mr. 
Kennedy  to  call  on  all  his  reserves  of  nerve  and  determination.  That  on 
Berlin  insisted  against  all  reason  that  a  separate  Soviet  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  D.D.R.  would  not  change  the  situation  or  infringe  (upon)  western 
rights  in  Berlin,  and  a  separate  treaty  of  peace  would  be  signed  regardless 
of  western  opposition.  The  West  would  simply  have  to  negotiate  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  use  of  the  Autobahn,  canal  and  railway  routes  to  Berlin  with 
the  East  German  authorities.  The  questions  would  have  to  be  solved 
either  with  or  without  western  participation.  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  said 
to  have  told  President  Kennedy  of  his  intention  after  the  22nd  Congress  of 
the  Communist  party  in  October,  to  call  a  peace  conference  to  which  all 
the  states  which  had  fought  against  Nazi  Germany  would  be  invited.  The 
only  sign  of  flexibility  in  his  position  was  the  failure  to  give  any  definite 
date  for  its  assembly  or  time-limit  for  a  joint  solution  to  the  problem. 

The  Soviet  memorandum  on  the  Geneva  nuclear  test-ban  negotiations 
insisted  on  the  Soviet  proposal  for  a  ‘collegial  executive  body’.  ‘Impartia¬ 
lity  cannot  be  guaranteed  if  the  implementation  of  decisions  is  entrusted  to 

1  The  change  in  President  Kennedy’s  demeanour  after,  ‘visibly  more  confident  and  talks  with 
a  much  surer  sense  of  priorities’,  was  noticed  by  Mr.  James  Reston  in  N.Y.  Times  as  early  as 
6  June  1961. 

2  See  the  summary  of  Soviet  press  comment  and  Mr.  Kharkhamov’s  remarks  in  N.  T.  Times, 
5  June  1961,  and  Pravda,  7  June  1961. 

3  Le  Monde,  1 3  J  une  1961. 

4  Soviet  News,  13  June  1961.  See  Documents,  1961,  pp.  277-81,  433-5. 
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one  man  alone.  .  .  .  For  it  is  well  known  that  while  there  are  neutral  states 
there  are  not — nor  can  there  be — neutral  men.  ...  It  is  impermissible  that 
questions  affecting  the  interests  of  the  security  of  states  and  the  destinies 
of  peoples  should  depend  upon  the  decisions  of  one  man.’  To  western 
objections  that  this  would  involve  a  permanent  Soviet  veto,  the  Soviets 
insisted  that  no-one  could  veto  the  request  of  one  side  for  an  on-site 
inspection.  But  they  utterly  refused  to  allow  more  than  three  such  in¬ 
spections  a  year.  ‘Inspections  can  be  used  for  intelligence  purposes.’ 
Finally,  the  Soviet  memorandum  reiterated  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  proposal 
that,  in  the  light  of  the  failure  to  reach  agreement  at  Geneva,  the  test-ban 
negotiations  should  be  subsumed  under  negotiations  for  general  and 
complete  disarmament.  Once  disarmament  was  a  fact  then  control  could 
no  longer  be  used  for  the  intelligence  purposes  of  a  single  state  and  would 
become  essential  to  prevent  the  rearmament  of  any  group  of  states  to  pre¬ 
pare  aggression.  If  the  west  accepted  this,  then  the  Soviets  will  accept  any 
western  proposals  for  control  and  all  the  western  proposals  for  the  cessation 
of  nuclear  tests. 

The  Soviet  memorandum  on  nuclear  tests  marked  the  end  of  any 
serious  negotiating  on  the  cessation  of  nuclear  tests  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
At  Geneva  on  13  June,  Mr.  Tsarapkin  was  unable  to  answer  western 
questions  whether  a  refusal  by  the  west  to  accept  the  Soviet  proposals  in 
toto  would  exclude  further  negotiation  so  far  as  the  Soviets  were  concerned. 
There  followed  further  polemics,  an  American  Note  of  17  June  aimed 
principally  at  neutral  opinion,1  a  Soviet  reply  of  5  July,2  accusing  the 
United  States  of  being  concerned  only  how  to  justify  its  own  presumed 
wish  to  resume  nuclear  tests,  an  Anglo-American  note  of  15  July  to  the 
U.N.  Secretary-General  requesting  the  inscription  of  the  subject  of  a  test- 
ban  treaty  on  the  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly,3  a  further  American 
note  of  1 7  July  to  the  Soviet  Union,4  and  a  short  Soviet  reply  of  9  August. 
A  small  American  concession  on  27  August  came  too  late  thereafter  to 
prevent  the  announcement  of  a  full-scale  resumption  of  Soviet  nuclear 
tests  on  31  August. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  main  attention  of  both  sides  was 
absorbed  by  the  onset  of  the  Berlin  crisis.  President  Kennedy’s  television 
report  to  the  American  nation  on  the  Vienna  meeting6  struck  the  note 
which  the  U.S.  Administration  was  to  follow  in  its  public  pronounce¬ 
ments,  for  the  rest  of  the  summer.  He  spoke  of  the  need  not  to  relax,  of  the 
‘long  and  hard  struggle  .  .  .  [which]  must  be  our  fate  as  Americans  in  this 
generation  as  the  chief  defender  of  the  cause  of  liberty’.  Thereafter  the 
President  retired  briefly  to  his  house  in  Florida  to  think  out  his  next  move, 


1  xlv,  D.S.B.,  No.  1149,  3  July  !961- 
3  xlv,  D.S.B. ,  No.  1153,  31  July  1961. 
5  Soviet  News,  14  August  1961. 


2  Soviet  News,  10  July  1961. 
+  Ibid.,  No.  1154,  7  August  1961. 
6  Documents,  1961,  pp.  281-6. 
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where  sources  close  to  him  reported  his  thoughts  as  having  turned  com¬ 
pletely  away  from  ideas  of  a  rapprochement  with  Russia.  In  this  Con¬ 
gressional  opinion  was  ahead  of  him.  Indeed  one  of  the  administration’s 
main  worries  throughout  the  summer  was  to  be  the  need  not  to  let  Congress 
get  out  of  hand,  especially  on  its  demands  for  a  resumption  of  nuclear  tests 
by  the  United  States. 

The  immediate  reaction  to  the  Soviet  proposals  on  Berlin  was  that  they 
were  clearly  unacceptable.  This  much  was  made  plain  by  Mr.  Rusk  to 
the  N.A.T.O.  Council  on  1 1  June.  The  next  step  was  to  evolve  a  new 
policy  and  to  draft  a  reply  to  the  Soviet  memorandum,  and  it  was  in  this 
that  the  Kennedy  regime  ran  into  difficulties  both  internally  and  within 
the  alliance  which  were  to  make  any  but  the  most  rigid  posture  impossible. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  it  was  essential  to  avoid  anything  likely  to  pro¬ 
voke  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  his  current  mood  of  over-confidence,  and  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  on  the  West  German  government  to  abandon  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Bundesrat  in  West  Berlin,  pressure  lent  point  to  by 
a  Soviet  note  on  9  June.  The  West  German  government  yielded  to  this 
on  1 1  June  and  cancelled  the  meeting. 

On  14  June,  Lord  Home,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  arrived  in 
Washington  for  consultations  with  President  Kennedy.  He  arrived  at  a 
difficult  time  for  Anglo-American  relations  with  the  debate  on  future 
American  policy  towards  Berlin  in  full  swing.  In  the  deliberations  which 
followed  one  can  perhaps  distinguish  two  main  groupings  of  opinion. 
One  saw  the  Soviet  position  as  essentially  one  designed  to  test  American 
strength  and  resolution.  Their  thoughts  turned  therefore  on  plans  for 
building  up  American  strength  by  various  means,  on  contingency  plans 
to  meet  the  various  types  of  Soviet  pressure  on  Berlin  that  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  and  on  gestures  calculated  to  impress  Mr.  Khrushchev  with 
American  determination.  Its  rivals  were  concerned  rather  with  the 
justice  of  the  western  position  in  Berlin,  and  with  ways  of  securing  its 
continuance  should  Mr.  Khrushchev  carry  out  his  threat  to  call  a  peace 
conference.  Inevitably  the  deliberations  of  the  second  group  involved 
weighing  various  obvious  concessions  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  means  of 
securing  advantageous  returns  from  them. 

The  two  groups  were  to  wage  a  constant  battle  both  in  private,  in  Con¬ 
gress,  and  through  the  media  of  the  U.S.  press.  Apart  from  Walter  Lipp- 
man,  the  bulk  of  the  leading  American  commentators  were  supporters  of 
the  first  line  of  reasoning.  But  being  apparently  unwilling  to  attack  their 
opponents  too  openly  they  seem  to  have  chosen  to  use  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  and  British  opinion  as  their  stalking  horse.  Attacks  on  the  alleged 
‘softness’  of  British  attitudes  and  policies  on  Berlin  and  Germany  in  fact 
began  before  the  Vienna  meeting  and  were  to  continue  throughout  the 
summer.  They  were  much  resented  in  London  and  had  perhaps  more  to 
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do  than  was  realised  at  the  time  with  the  somewhat  surprising  position 
taken  by  Mr.  Macmillan  in  August  that  the  Berlin  crisis  was  ‘all  got  up 
by  the  press’.1 

The  British  position  was  in  fact  a  very  difficult  one.  Much  of  British 
opinion  was  indifferent  and  some  sections  were  vociferously  anti-German. 
The  leading  British  journals  were  extremely  undecided  as  to  the  issues, 
and  were  inclined  to  take  an  editorial  line  which  to  some  extent  justified 
the  criticisms  of  their  American  colleagues.  The  British  government  itself 
regarded  the  proposals  of  the  hard-line  group  with  extreme  distaste.  The 
idea  of  ‘contingency  plans’  struck  them  as  unrealistic  and  inclined  to 
encourage  a  kind  of  Maginot-line  complex.  And  a  posture  which  con¬ 
sisted  only  of  their  much  publicised  discussion  combined  with  the  issue  of 
stern  admonitions  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  struck  them  as  potentially  unfruit¬ 
ful.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  unable  to  make  any  move  while 
American  policy  was  undecided,  and  they  suffered  perhaps  more  than 
anyone  else  except  the  Germans  from  the  length  of  time  it  took  President 
Kennedy  to  resolve  the  internal  dispute  in  Washington.  They  found 
themselves  forced  into  a  position  of  warning  the  Soviets  against  challeng¬ 
ing  Allied  rights  in  Berlin,  without  having  any  decision  on  Allied  counter¬ 
action  should  that  challenge  be  launched.  And  a  succession  of  statements 
of  British  resolution,  Mr.  Macmillan  in  the  Commons  on  15  June,2  Lord 
Home  in  Chicago  on  17  June,3  Mr.  Macmillan  again  in  the  Commons  on 
27  June,4  failed  to  end  American  criticism. 

Behind  the  fervour  with  which  the  two  groups  in  the  United  States  were 
to  advocate  their  policy,  there  lay  the  new  President’s  determination  not 
to  be  hurried  or  stampeded  into  anything  (like  Theodore  Roosevelt  only 
the  directest  of  personal  provocation  could  thrust  him  into  immediate 
action),  and  his  ultimate  ability  to  extract  a  synthesis  from  a  conflict  of 
opinions  others  felt  to  be  virtually  contradictory.  The  process  was,  how¬ 
ever,  a  long  one,  and  one  both  unnerving  and  irritating  to  those  who  looked 
to  him  for  leadership.  Nor  was  it  aided  by  the  divisions  among  his 
allies  and  the  continued  pressure  on  him  from  the  Soviet  leadership  and 
its  East  German  satellite.  American  policy  as  it  ultimately  evolved  over  the 
Berlin  issue  was  to  have  two  barrels ;  the  firm  withstanding  of  Soviet 
pressure  coupled  with  an  ostentatious  build-up  of  American,  and  where 
possible  N.A.T.O.,  strength  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  all  kinds  of  proposals  to  reach  an  accommodation  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  policy  was  a  difficult  one  to  obtain  general  agreement 
for  even  within  the  United  States;  for  those  who  argued  for  a  withstanding 


1  As  a  corollary  to  this  the  Washington  correspondent  of  The  Times  seemed  to  be  peculiarly 
well  informed  on  the  thinking  of  the  second  group,  and  often  gave  fuller  details  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  thought  than  were  obtainable  in  the  U.S.  press. 


2  642,  H.C.  Deb.,  cols.  635-7. 

3  Documents,  ig6i,  pp.  78-84. 
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of  Soviet  pressure  were  apparently  convinced  that  the  status  quo  in  Berlin 
was  satisfactory,  while  those  who  saw  that  it  was  not,  seemed  to  believe 
that  a  build-up  of  American  strength  would  make  negotiation  with  the 
Soviets  impossible. 

The  stages  by  which  American  policy  evolved  necessitated  first  of  all  a 
consideration  of  how  to  answer  the  Soviet  memorandum  on  Berlin.  This 
was  begun  with  Lord  Home’s  visit  to  Washington  on  14  June.  In  view  of 
the  lack  of  an  agreed  American  policy,  Home’s  visit  can  only  have  added 
one  more  element  of  complexity  to  the  situation.  But  he  left  behind  him 
Sir  Evelyn  Shuckburgh,  his  adviser  on  N.A.T.O.  affairs,  to  consult  with 
Mr.  Kohler  of  the  State  Department,  and  Jean  Laloy  of  the  French 
Embassy.  The  next  step  was  the  setting  up  of  a  new  study  group  under 
Dean  Acheson  to  examine  and  report  on  the  implications  of  the  various 
courses  of  action  open  to  or  believed  to  be  open  to  the  United  States,  and 
to  assess  the  aims  of  Soviet  policy.  The  third  was  to  try  to  decide  where  the 
line  had  to  be  drawn  and  what,  if  any,  were  the  essential  western  interests 
that  had  to  be  defended.  This  process  was  to  last  for  a  fortnight  in  the 
first  instance,  a  fortnight  in  which  the  Soviets  and  the  D.D.R.  greatly 
increased  their  pressure. 

The  reports  from  Washington  appear  to  have  convinced  the  Soviet 
authorities  that  their  original  interpretation  of  the  Vienna  meeting  was 
mistaken.  The  new  note  was  struck  first  in  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  report,  also 
by  television,  to  the  Soviet  nation  on  the  Vienna  meeting.1  In  this  he  not 
only  reiterated  his  earlier  demand  for  a  settlement  ‘this  year’  but  warned 
that 

If  anyone  harms  the  peace  or  crosses  the  borders  of  the  D.D.R.  he  will  take 
on  himself  the  full  consequences  of  this  action.  Force  will  be  met  with  force.  .  .  . 
People  tend  to  forget  that  the  balance  of  power  has  changed. 

He  followed  this  up  with  a  second  speech,  significantly  delivered  in  full 
uniform,  on  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  German  invasion  of  Russia, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  remarked  that  if  the  West  wanted  a  trial  of 
strength  they  could  have  one.2  On  the  same  occasion  Marshal  Chuikov 
alleged  that  in  1945  the  Soviet  authorities  had  only  allowed  western  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  occupation  of  Berlin,  in  accordance  with  the  Yalta  agree¬ 
ments,  to  implement  the  conditions  of  German  capitulation;  and  that  as 
these  conditions  had  been  implemented  ‘the  occupation  should  have 
ended  long  ago’.3 

These  threats  were,  however,  attenuated  with  more  reassuring  noises. 
The  projected  peace  treaty,  so  Mr.  Khrushchev  said  in  a  further  speech 

1  Documents,  ig6i,  pp.  286-302. 

2  21  June  1961.  Text  in  Soviet  News,  23  June  1961. 

3  Times,  22  June  1961. 
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on  25  June,1  would  contain  guarantees  for  freedom  of  access  in  the  future 
to  West  Berlin.  But  the  practical  application  of  these  guarantees  would 
have  to  be  negotiated,  only  at  the  technical  level  of  course,  between  the 
West  and  the  ‘sovereign’  East  German  government.  These  more  dulcet 
tones  contrasted  very  strongly  with  the  more  forceful  line  taken  by  Herr 
Ulbricht  and  other  spokesmen  of  the  East  German  government.  Towards 
the  western  powers  the  main  D.D.R.  emphasis  was  on  their  concern  for 
securing  de  facto  recognition  and  concern  for  their  sovereignty.  Thus  on 
13  June,  Ulbricht  called  on  the  west  to  agree  to  direct  Four  Power 
negotiations,2  as  he  did  again  in  a  note  of  16  June,3  which  did  its  best  to 
appeal  to  residual  anti-German  feelings  in  the  West  by  calling  on  the 
N.A.T.O.  powers  to  bid  the  West  German  government  to  cease  its 
‘revanchist’  activities. 

Towards  the  West  Berlin  authorities  and  those  of  Western  Germany, 
Ulbricht’ s  attitude  was  rather  different.  There  was  no  talk  of  guarantees 
only  of  a  ‘solution  of  the  problems  arising  out  of  a  peace  treaty’ .  Things  had 
altered,  so  ran  the  message,  and  it  was  only  through  negotiations  that  the 
Federal  Government  could  save  any  of  its  interests  in  Berlin.  The  West 
Berlin  Senate  was  called  upon  to  close  the  refugee  camps.  Tempelhof 
airfield  was  to  be  brought  under  East  German  air  safety  regulations  on 
28  June.  The  East  German  authorities  actually  announced  that  restric¬ 
tions  were  to  be  placed  on  all  foreign  air  traffic  crossing  East  German  terri¬ 
tory.  All  such  traffic  had  to  register  with  the  East  German  air  safety 
centre,  and  radio-equipped  aircraft  had  to  obtain  permission  to  cross  East 
German  air  space.  The  same  day  the  East  German  Council  of  State  again 
called  upon  the  West  German  authorities  to  negotiate  without  delay  on  a 

peace  treaty  and  German  unification. 

On  28  June,  the  U.S.  president’s  deliberations  bore  their  first  fruit. 
Most  important  of  all  for  the  unity  of  the  N.A.T.O.  alliance  in  the  face  of 
Soviet  pressure  was  to  decide  where  to  draw  the  line,  what  should  be 
defended  and  what  let  go  by  default  or  held  in  reserve  for  possible  con¬ 
cessions  should  negotiations  ever  become  feasible.  Inevitably,  the  vital 
issues  narrowed  down  to  three,  the  independence  of  West  Berlin,  the  rights 
of  the  western  allies  to  remain  in  West  Berlin  and  the  freedom  of  their 
access  routes  from  East  German  control  which  would  involve  a  recognition 
of  the  East  German  government,  if  not  an  admission  of  their  right  to 
control  Allied  movements  into  and  out  of  Berlin.  On  the  larger  issues  of 
German  unification  President  Kennedy  chose  to  adhere  to  the  arguments 
of  the  West  German  government,  that  unification  was  only  possible  on  the 
basis  of  free  elections  in  East  Germany,  or,  as  Bonn  propaganda  put  it,  on 

2  In  an^tervie-J  with  United  States  press  correspondents,  Neues  Deutschland,  14  June  1961. 

3  Ibid.,  16  June  1961. 
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the  basis  of  ‘self-determination’.1  In  this,  he  showed  himself  unready  at 
this  state  to  go  as  far  as  Mr.  Macmillan,  whose  statement  of  27  June  had 
referred  to  the  Allied  proposals  of  1959,  proposals  which  had  contained 
an  element  of  conversations  if  not  of  negotiations  between  the  two 
German  governments. 

Reactions  in  the  west  to  this  statement  were  mixed.  British  opinion  on 
the  whole  remained  dissatisfied  with  the  slowness  with  which  an  American 
policy  was  evolving.  French  opinion  by  contrast  disliked  any  suggestion 
of  negotiation  at  this  moment.  In  the  French  view  this  was  no  time  to 
come  forward  with  firm  proposals  nor  to  offer  to  trade  the  unassailable 
legal  basis  of  their  position  in  Berlin  for  anything  less  satisfactory.  Opinion 
in  Bonn  was  considerably  relieved.  Earlier  reports  had  suggested  a 
dangerous  willingness  to  experiment.  Most  alarming  had  been  a  proposal 
made  by  Senator  Mansfield  that  West  Berlin  should  be  handed  over  to 
some  international  body  to  be  held  in  trust  until  German  unification  was 
achieved.  Not  themselves  members  of  the  U.N.,  the  Bonn  administration 
could  be  forgiven  for  not  regarding  U.N.  peace  terms  as  affording  the 
same  degree  of  protection  for  their  access  routes  to  Berlin  as  did  the 
western  allies.  Indeed  these  and  other  reports  had  so  alarmed  Dr. 
Adenauer  in  the  middle  of  June  as  to  lead  him  to  send  a  personal  envoy 
to  Washington  to  stiffen  American  backs. 

At  the  end  of  June  the  Acheson  group  submitted  their  first  report. 
According  to  a  report  in  the  American  Newsweek,  the  detail  of  which  pro¬ 
voked  President  Kennedy  to  order  an  F.B.I.  investigation,  it  called  for  a 
series  of  military  manoeuvres  amounting  in  their  ensemble  to  partial 
mobilisation.  Reinforcements  of  one  or  more  divisions  were  to  be  sent  to 
Germany,  four  National  Guard  divisions  were  to  be  called  up,  commercial 
air-lines  commandeered,  large-scale  measures  of  civil  defence  were  to  be 
embarked  upon.  The  number  of  bombers  held  on  instant  alert  by  the 
American  Strategic  Air  Command  were  to  be  increased  and  there  was  to  be 
some  ‘demonstration  of  America’s  intent  to  use  nuclear  weapons’.  Ache- 
son  was  said  to  be  motivated  by  the  conviction  that  only  measures  on  this 
scale  would  shake  the  Soviet  conviction  that  the  United  States  would 
ultimately  refuse  to  fight  to  save  Berlin.  All  thought  of  negotiations  should 
be  put  out  of  mind,  he  was  said  to  have  argued.  The  report  was  discussed 
in  the  National  Security  Council  on  30  June,  but  the  president  showed 
himself  in  no  hurry  to  adopt  these  proposals.  Indeed,  his  secretary  of 
state,  Dean  Rusk,  was  quoted  after  the  National  Security  Council  meeting 
as  saying  that  there  was  no  question  but  that  there  would  be  discussions  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  At  the  same  time,  the  Four  Power  group  in  Washington 
were  reported  to  have  completed  their  draft  of  a  reply  to  the  Soviet  memoran¬ 
dum.  The  next  step  was  to  present  it  to  the  N.A.T.O.  Council  in  Paris. 

1  For  President  Kennedy’s  press  conference  of  28  June,  see  Documents,  ig6i,  pp.  302-7. 
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(e)  Mr.  Khrushchev  increases  the  pressure.  1  July-6  August  ig6i 

The  central  conviction  governing  all  the  American  and  Allied  delibera¬ 
tions  over  Berlin  at  this  date  was  that  there  was  plenty  of  time.  No-one 
expected  the  crisis  over  Berlin  to  come  before  October,  around  the  date  for 
which  the  22nd  Congress  of  Soviets  was  summoned  to  meet.  No-one  had, 
however,  allowed  for  the  increase  in  speed  with  which  crises  develop,  once 
a  certain  point  of  action  and  reaction  is  reached.  The  speed  of  events  in 
July  were  in  fact  to  make  a  break-out  of  the  crisis  in  August  inevitable, 
taking  the  western  allies  totally  by  surprise  and  confronting  them  with  a 
situation  for  which  despite  all  their  lengthy  and  much-publicised  discussion 
of  contingency  plans,  they  had  no  ready  answer. 

What  decided  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  increase  the  pressure  is  not  quite 
clear.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  it  was  a  combination  of  pressure 
from  his  military  advisers,  alarmed  by  the  reports  of  Mr.  Acheson  s  recom¬ 
mendations,  of  his  own  resentment  of  the  hectoring  and  bellicose  tone  of 
much  of  the  American  press  (his  frequent  quotations  from  which  would 
seem  to  reveal  him  to  be  one  of  its  most  dedicated  readers),  and  a  speech 
by  Mr.  Macmillan,  made  on  1  July,  talking  of  the  ‘grave  situation’  and  the 
British  and  allied  unwillingness  to  ‘countenance  interference  with  Allied 
rights  in  Berlin’.1 

On  2  July,  he  apparently  cornered  the  British  ambassador  in  Moscow, 
Sir  Frank  Roberts,  at  a  reception  and  indulged  in  one  of  his  characteristic 
outbursts  of  passion.  Thereafter  he  convened  a  three-day  meeting  of  his 
senior  military  advisers,  Marshal  Mnlinovski  and  his  deputy,  M^arshal 
Eremenko,  Marshals  Zakharov  (Chief  of  the  Soviet  General  Staff),  Moska¬ 
lenko  (head  of  the  Soviet  rocket  forces),  Vershinin  (Air  Forces)  and 
Rokossovsky.  On  6  July,  Malinovski  said  publicly  that  the  increase  in  the 
fire-power  and  striking  power  of  the  Soviet  forces  had  more  than  com¬ 
pensated  for  the  reduction  in  Soviet-owned  forces.2  This  was  apparently 
not  enough,  however.  On  8  July,  speaking  at  the  Soviet  Military  Academy 
at  Moscow,  Khrushchev  announced  the  suspension  of  all  man-power 
reduction  in  the  Soviet  forces,  and  an  increase  in  the  military  budget  by 
one-third.3  He  coupled  this  with  an  appeal  for  a  new ‘summit  conference’, 
an  appeal  which  passed  virtually  unheard  in  the  west. 

These  threats  were  not  enough  to  deflect  President  Kennedy  from  his 
time-table.  His  reaction  was  to  order  another  review  of  American  military 
strength  and  budgetary  requirements  and  to  press  the  N.A.T.O  Council 
to  approve  the  texts  of  the  Allied  replies  to  the  Soviet  Note.  The  West 
German  government  proved  unable  to  wait  that  long.  Its  note  was 
delivered  in  Moscow  on  12  July,  the  day  the  N.A.T.O.  Council  first  metd 


1  Observer,  2  July  1961. 

3  Documents,  1961,  pp.  307-20. 


2  N.T.  Times,  15  July  1961. 
4  Ibid.,  pp.  320-3. 
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In  form  it  merely  reiterated  the  demand  for  ‘self-determination’  but  by 
implication  it  rejected  only  bilateral  German-Soviet  talks  as  proposed  by 
the  Soviets  the  previous  February.  Herr  Kroll  was  reported  to  have  had  a 
stormy  reception  from  Mr.  Gromyko,  who  was  quoted  as  commenting  that 
the  Soviets  would  mass  troops  on  the  East  German  border  the  day  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  with  East  Germany,  ‘and  then  we  shall  see  if  the 
western  powers  will  make  war’.1 

The  N.A.T.O.  Council  met  at  the  same  time  as  the  American  National 
Security  Council.  The  coincidence  well  illustrates  the  problems  that  the 
American  administration  were  now  to  face.  At  the  latter  apparently 
President  Kennedy  found  himself  under  the  same  pressure  from  his  mili¬ 
tary  advisers,  especially  on  the  Air  Force  side,  as  Mr.  Khrushchev  had 
done  the  previous  week.  At  the  former  the  American  delegate’s  demand 
that  the  text  of  the  Notes  be  approved  forthwith  so  incensed  the  smaller 
N.A.T.O.  powers  as  to  lead  them  to  demand  and  take  a  whole  week  to 
consider  them.  This  was  followed  by  renewed  criticism  in  the  British  and 
American  press  of  the  absence  of  an  American  policy  and  the  dilatoriness 
of  the  President  in  evolving  one.2 

The  texts  of  the  western  notes  were  finally  approved  on  16  July,  and 
delivered  to  the  Soviet  authorities  the  following  day.3  The  American  note 
was  the  most  polemical  in  tone,  undertaking  to  answer  the  Soviet  note 
point  by  point.  The  French  note  was  the  most  rigid  of  all  in  its  refusal  to 
consider  the  recognition  of  the  D.D.R.  ‘To  confirm  the  existence  of  the 
two  regimes  in  Germany  would  be  to  create  in  Europe  a  situation  of 
tension  dangerous  to  everybody.’  All  three,  however,  reiterated  western 
determination  to  stay  in  Berlin,  and  emphasised  their  moral  and  legal 
rights  in  the  city.  All  spoke  of  the  comparative  stability  of  the  status  quo 
and  maintained  that  the  crisis,  if  crisis  there  were,  arose  out  of  the  Soviet 
attempts  to  upset  it.  The  real  weakness  in  their  position  was  that  by  reason 
of  their  relations  with  the  West  German  government  and  their  commitments 
to  German  reunification  they  were  agreed  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  reject¬ 
ing  any  attempt  to  formalize  the  status  quo  by  a  treaty. 

The  Notes  made  no  noticeable  impact  in  Moscow  or  in  the  D.D.R.  The 
latter  had  had  a  bad  collapse  of  nerve  early  in  July,  Ulbricht  feeling  it 
necessary  on  6  July  to  warn  his  comrades  that  they  might  have  to  make 
‘temporary  sacrifices’.4  But  after  Khrushchev’s  speech  of  8  July,  they  had 
recovered,  and  the  East  German  press  was  again  doing  its  best  to  make  the 
flesh  of  the  West  Berliners  run  cold  by  claims  that  on  the  conclusion  of  a 

1  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune,  23  July  1961. 

2  See,  for  example,  Daily  Telegraph,  15  July  1961 ;  N.Y.  Times,  12  July  1961 ;  and  N.Y.  Herald 
Tribune,  15  July  1961. 

3  For  the  text  of  the  American  Note,  see  Documents,  ig6r,  pp.  323-g.  For  the  texts  of  the 
British  and  French  notes  see  Cmnd.  1451. 

4  Neues  Deutschland-,  N.Y.  Times,  7  July  1961. 
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peace  treaty,  the  East  German  government  would  seek  to  exercise 
sovereignty  over  West  Berlin  affairs.1 

The  Soviet  authorities  by  contrast  seemed  to  have  decided  to  explore 
western  resolution  by  diplomatic  means.  In  Paris,  M.  Vinogradov  took 
the  occasion  of  a  very  firm  speech  of  12  July2  by  de  Gaulle,  to  remonstrate 
with  him  two  days  later.  In  Washington,  M.  Menshikov  was  doing  his 
best  to  upset  American  nerves.  The  decision  to  make  a  separate  peace 
treaty  with  East  Germany  had  been  actually  taken  in  his  presence.  The 
treaty  would  end  all  western  rights  in  Berlin.  Any  attempt  to  enforce  such 
rights  would  start  a  nuclear  war.  ‘When  the  chips  are  down,  the  American 
people  will  not  fight  for  Berlin.’  These  were  among  the  remarks  attributed 
to  him  by  the  Washington  press  corps.3  In  London,  meanwhile,  hints 
were  being  dropped,  during  the  visit  of  the  Soviet  cosmonaut ,  Major 
Gagarin,  to  London,  that  a  new  British  mediation,  possibly  on  the  lines 
of  Macmillan’s  visit  to  Moscow  in  1959,  would  be  welcomed. 

None  of  these  were  to  pay  any  dividends.  In  turning  to  Italy,  however, 
the  Soviet  Union  struck  richer  ground.  The  Italian  government  was  based 
on  a  centre-left  coalition  which  included  Signor  Saragat’s  Social  Demo¬ 
crats,  and  Italian  opinion  was  in  a  generally  anti-German  mood  as  a 
result  of  the  activities  of  German  nationalists  in  the  South  Tyrol.  A  pre¬ 
liminary  invitation  to  visit  Moscow  had  in  fact  been  issued  to  Signoi 
Fanfani,  the  Italian  Premier,  in  mid-June,  but  the  date  suggested,  13  July, 
had  proved  impossible.  The  new  invitation  came  on  16  July,  and  en¬ 
visaged  a  visit  taking  place  at  the  beginning  of  August.  After  some  heart- 
searchings,  the  Italian  Premier  accepted  for  himself  and  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  Signor  Segni.  It  was  said  that  he  had  been  encouraged  in  this 
decision  by  his  fellow-members  of  E.E.C.  during  its  meeting  in  July  at 
Bonn.  It  was  made  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  visit  was  to  discuss 

Germany  and  Berlin.4 

In  the  meantime  President  Kennedy  had  at  last  decided  on  the  need  to 
build  up  American  strength  in  response  to  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  announce¬ 
ment  On  18  July  he  met  his  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  on  July  19  the  National 
Security  Council  again  met.  That  day  he  announced  at  his  weekly  press 
conference5  that  America’s  allies  were  to  be  called  on  to  join  in  increased 
defence  measures.  Mr.  McNamara  and  General  Lemmtzer  were  to  By 
to  Paris  and  London  to  discuss  emergency  defence  measures  with  t  e 
N.A.T.O.  powers.  His  remarks  included  a  hint  of  impatience  with  the 
N.A.T.O.  alliance.  ‘If  this  alliance  is  going  to  move  in  concert,  in  my 
opinion  we  have  to  improve  our  consultation’  and  ‘come  to  decisions  more 

1  Neue  Justiz,  1 6  July  1961;  cited  in  N.T.  Times,  1 7  July  1961. 

2  Documentation  Frangaise,  22  July  1961. 

4  ConJeTella  S^VS‘25  July  1961;  Neue  Zurcher  Zeilung,  22,  26  July  1961. 

s  Public  Papers,  1961,  pp.  5 1 3  A- 
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quickly’.  Two  days  later  Dean  Rusk  received  the  western  ambassadors 
and  outlined  to  them  a  ‘step-by-step’  plan  to  increase  the  political  and 
economic  strength  of  the  alliance.  He  also  gave  them  an  advance  text  of 
President  Kennedy’s  next  speech. 

This  speech  was  delivered  over  television  and  radio  on  25  July.1  In  his 
most  sombre  and  determined  phrases,  the  President  announced  the 
necessity  for  increased  military  measures.  The  Army  was  to  be  raised  in 
strength  to  over  one  million  men,  with  corresponding  increases  in  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force.  The  draft  was  to  be  doubled  and  tripled.  Two 
additional  divisions  were  to  be  formed,  and  reserve  units  recalled  to  the 
colours,  many  more  aircraft  kept  on  S.A.C.  alert,  in  all  $3^  thousand 
million  to  be  added  to  the  defence  budget.  At  the  same  time  he  declared 
his  willingness  to  enter  into  negotiations  over  Berlin,  especially  to  ‘remove 
any  actual  irritants’,  provided  that  there  was  a  genuine  willingness  to 
negotiate  on  the  Soviet  side.  He  warned,  however,  that  ‘one  cannot  nego¬ 
tiate  with  a  man  who  says  what  is  mine  is  mine  and  what  is  yours  is 
negotiable’. 

The  speech  was  warmly  welcomed  in  the  west.  In  Britain,  the  Foreign 
Office  put  out  a  press  release2  fully  endorsing  the  President’s  statement  and 
stating  Britain’s  agreement  firstly,  that  the  Soviet  Union  must  be  shown 
that  ‘threats  to  pursue  their  aims  through  unilateral  action  can  only  create 
the  most  serious  dangers’,  and  secondly,  that  ‘we  must  make  such  prepara¬ 
tions  as  are  required  to  face  the  critical  situation  that  may  arise’.  The 
West  German  government  was  equally  enthusiastic.  The  French  govern¬ 
ment’s  comment  stressed  rather  the  firmness  of  the  American  position  than 
its  professed  readiness  to  negotiate.  Their  own  attitude  had  been  outlined 
five  days  previously  in  a  speech  by  the  Foreign  Minister,  M.  Couve  de 
Murville,  to  the  National  Assembly,3  a  speech  notable  for  the  gravity  with 
which  M.  de  Murville  had  spoken  (‘lesort  final  de  ce  pays  est  bien  toujours 
le  veritable  enjeu’),  for  the  claim  that  the  Common  Market  played  a  role 
in  the  crisis  standing  firm  ‘face  aux  menaces  qui  sont  proferees’,  and  for  its 
refusal  to  envisage  the  recognition  of  the  D.D.R. 

The  British  welcome  was  demonstrated  more  in  words  than  actions.  As 
mentioned  in  an  earlier  chapter,4  the  visit  of  Mr.  McNamara  and  General 
Lemnitzer  coincided  with  the  announcement  of  a  new  financial  crisis  in 
Britain,  and  of  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd’s  announcement  that  Britain  could  not 
afford  to  maintain  the  current  strength  of  her  forces  in  Germany.  The 
bulk  of  the  British  strategic  reserve  was  at  that  moment  involved  in  the 
Kuwait  operation,3  just  as  very  considerable  French  forces  were  tied  up  as 

1  Documents,  ig6i,  pp.  332-9. 

2  Foreign  Office,  Press  Release  No.  100,  26  July  1961. 

3  Assemble  Rationale,  J.  0.,  i80  Seance  du  20  juillet  1961,  pp.  1861-4. 

4  See  Chapter  II  above,  pp.  89-90. 

5  See  Chapter  XI  below. 
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a  result  of  the  Bizerta  crisis.1  Moreover,  advance  reports  of  the  toughness 
which  their  two  visitors  were  going  to  employ  towards  Britain  were  clearly 
resented  by  British  officials.  Inspired  statements  came  from  London  that, 
‘at  a  few  hours  of  talks  and  a  working  dinner  .  .  .  nobody  can  really  bounce 
anybody  around’.2  The  Times  commented  that  to  reinforce  B.A.O.R.  by  a 
division  ‘makes  little  sense’.3  The  Daily  Telegraph  pointed  out4  that  ‘Berlin 
is  a  political  and  not  a  military  problem.  Heads  of  Defence  have  no  brief 
to  make  decisions  or  commitments  about  it.  Whatever  measures  the 
United  States  may  take  by  way  of  calling  up  reserves,  it  will  need  a 
Cabinet  decision  for  Britain  to  follow  suit,  not  one  by  the  Minister  of 
Defence  or  the  Chiefs  of  Staff.’ 

In  East  Germany  the  President’s  speech  was  greeted  with  considerable 
reserve.  There  was  only  guarded  criticism  of  American  military  measures, 
and  much  emphasis  was  laid  on  Kennedy’s  declaration  that  he  was  ready 
to  negotiate,  especially  ‘to  remove  any  actual  irritants  in  West  Berlin’.5 
The  most  violent  reaction  came  from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  official  news 
agency  Tass  called  the  speech  ‘nothing  but  sabre-rattling.  .  .  .  Reasoned 
arguments  were  clearly  subordinated  to  military  considerations.’6  Behind 
this  lay  equally  violent  if  not  stronger  reactions  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Khrush¬ 
chev  himself  who  was  at  that  date  entertaining  President  Kennedy’s 
Commissioner  for  Disarmament  Problems,  John  McCloy,  in  his  villa  at 
Sochi  on  the  Black  Sea. 

These  talks  were  supposed  to  be  dealing  with  the  Soviet  proposals  for 
general  and  complete  disarmament.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  March 
the  Soviet  Union  had  accepted  the  postponement  of  the  U.N.  sponsored 
disarmament  talks  adjourned  the  previous  November  until  some  date  in 
the  late  summer.7  In  June,  MLCloy  had  met  with  Mf  Zorin,  the  Soviet 
delegate  to  the  U.N.,  for  preliminary  talks  on  the  nations  which  should  be 
invited  to  attend  the  new  talks  and  the  principles  which  might  serve  as  a 
framework  for  the  discussions.  On  19  June,  the  two  men  agreed  on  a  group 
often  nations,  five  to  be  drawn  from  each  bloc,  but  were  unable  to  agree  on 
the  number  of  ‘neutral’  nations  to  be  invited,  the  United  States  only 
wanting  two,  India  and  Mexico,  the  Soviet  Union  wishing  to  add  Ghana, 
Indonesia  and  the  United  Arab  Republic.  The  United  States  after  con¬ 
sulting  its  allies  had  then  come  back  with  a  proposal  to  add  ten  neutral 
states, ^believing  apparently  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  manoeuvring  mainly 
for  propaganda  effect.  This  the  Soviet  delegate  rejected  and  the  talks  had 
languished  for  a  month. 

They  had  reopened  in  Moscow  after  McCloy’s  arrival  there  on  16  July. 


1  See  Chapter  XII  below. 

^  London  dispatch,  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune,  25  July  1961. 

3  Times,  25  July  1961. 

4  24  July  1961. 

6  Cited  in  Guardian,  27  July  1961. 


Cited  in  N.Y.  Times,  28  July  1961. 

7  See  above,  p.  2x8. 
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The  Soviet  authorities  had  showed  themselves  equally  sceptical  of  American 
sincerity  and  had  insisted  on  bilateral  negotiations  and  a  bilateral  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  major  problems  before  entering  any  renewed  multinational 
discussions.  It  was  as  a  result  of  this  deadlock  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  had 
invited  Mr.  McCloy  to  Sochi  to  continue  the  discussions.  The  President’s 
speech,  however,  so  angered  the  Soviet  premier  that  the  bulk  of  the  meeting 
was  devoted  to  Berlin.  Contemporary  leaks  in  Washington  pictured  him 
as  having  concluded  that  President  Kennedy  was  trying  to  frighten  him, 
and  as  wanting  to  convince  McCloy  that  he  did  not  scare  that  easily.1  It 
was  on  this  occasion,  McCloy  revealed,2  the  Soviet  premier  boasted  of 
Soviet  ability  to  build  and  deliver  by  rocket  on  to  U.S.  territory  a  hundred- 
megaton  bomb,  and  spoke  of  his  scientists’  eagerness  to  test  such  a  weapon. 
Mr.  Khrushchev  also  linked  any  agreement  on  disarmament  with  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  Berlin  question.  Despite  later  attempts  to  play 
the  whole  affair  down,  it  is  clear  that  the  President’s  action  had  provoked 
the  Soviet  premier  into  one  of  his  characteristically  brutal  outbursts. 

In  the  meantime,  the  American  authorities  did  their  best  to  show  that 
there  was  room  for  negotiation.  The  point  was  underlined  by  Dean  Rusk 
in  his  news  conference  of  27  July,3  and  repeated  by  Mr.  Heath  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  31  July,4  in  the  course  of  a  speech  designed  generally  to 
demonstrate  Britain’s  firmness  in  the  face  of  strong  criticism  in  the  United 
States  Senate  of  Britain’s  unwillingness  to  match  the  American  call-up 
with  any  comparable  measures.5  Britain’s  decisions,  it  was  explained, 
were  being  deferred  until  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers 
in  Paris. 

The  month  of  July  was  thus  largely  occupied  with  printed  or  oratorial 
polemics.  Throughout  the  month  the  East  German  position  was  being 
steadily  eroded  by  the  increasing  flood  of  refugees  into  West  Berlin.  In 
the  first  ten  days  of  July,  over  1,000  refugees  a  day  came  into  the  free 
city  against  a  previous  daily  average  of  500.  Each  exchange  of  notes,  or 
bellicose  speech  thereafter  added  to  that  number.  On  13  July,  more  than 
1,400  crossed  over,  and  over  50  per  cent  of  all  refugees  were  under  25.  In 
East  Germany  itself  the  economic  crisis  consequent  on  the  breakdown  of 
the  Ulbricht  administration  worsened  daily.  Food  and  fuel  rationing  were 
introduced,  and  long  queues  outside  the  food  shops  proclaimed  the  break¬ 
down  of  the  distribution  system.  The  refugee  flood  in  mid-July  rose  to 

1  Guardian ,  31  July  1961;  N.T.  Times,  31  July,  11  August,  4  October  1961. 

2  In  a  speech  to  the  National  Press  Club  in  Washington  on  22  August  1961.  Guardian,  23 
August  1961. 

3  xlv,  D.S.B.,  No.  1155,  !4  August  1961. 

4  645,  H.C.  Deb.,  cols.  951-68;  Cmnd.  1552,  No.  183. 

5  Sunday  Times,  30  July  1961.  The  Observer,  30  July  1961,  was  stirred  to  the  observance  that 
‘the  British  government  has  no  intention  of  calling  up  men  simply  to  show  willingness  as  an  ally 
or  as  an  earnest  of  firmness  over  Berlin’. 
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1,400  per  diem.  Thereafter  it  fell  a  little  but  over  30,000  refugees  crossed 
into  West  Berlin  in  July.  In  efforts  to  stem  the  flow  the  East  German 
police  increased  their  checks  and  controls  on  the  road  and  rail  links  be¬ 
tween  East  Berlin  and  the  rest  of  the  Soviet-occupied  zone.  In  addition 
they  began  to  attack  the  inhabitants  of  East  Berlin,  some  37,000  in  all,  who 
worked  in  West  Berlin,  the  so-called  Grenzganger.  On  1  August,  they 
clamped  down  on  the  Grenzganger,  taking  away  their  identity  cards,  and 
sending  their  wives  to  their  employers  to  ask  for  their  employment  cards. 
This  was  followed  on  4  August  by  the  demand  that  they  pay  for  their 
municipal  services  in  West  German  marks,  a  move  which  the  West  Berlin 
Senate  answered  by  giving  them  a  15  per  cent  rise  in  that  part  of  their 
wages  that  was  paid  in  West  marks.  The  three  Western  Commandants 
duly  protested  the  East  German  action  in  a  note  to  the  Soviet  Command¬ 
ant,  as  an  infringement  of  the  principle  of  freedom  of  movement  within 
Berlin  laid  down  by  the  agreement  of  20  June  1949,  which  had  terminated 
the  Berlin  blockade.1  That  week,  30  July-5  August,  the  number  of 
refugees  rose  again,  over  10,000  crossing  into  West  Berlin.  On  7  August 
the  number  rose  to  over  2,000,  for  the  first  time  since  the  East  German 
revolt  of  1953.  On  3  August,  it  was  reported  that  Mr.  Ulbricht  had  flown 
to  Moscow  to  seek  Russian  agreement  to  a  complete  closure  of  the  frontier 
between  East  and  West  Berlin.2  He  had  in  fact  gone  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  powers. 

Seeing  that  the  invitations  for  this  meeting  must  already  have  been 
issued,  Signor  F  anfani’s  visit  to  Moscow  takes  on  the  light  of  a  last  attempt  by 
Mr.  Khrushchev  to  sow  dissension  and  disunion  within  the  west,  an  attempt 
that  was  overtaken  by  the  pace  of  events.  Signor  Fanfani  arrived  in  Moscow 
on  1  August,  together  with  Signor  Segni,  his  foreign  minister,  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  reports  that  the  West  German  government  had  appealed  to 
him  not  to  discuss  the  German  question  at  all.3  Long  discussions  took 
place  on  the  two  following  days.  Italian  reports  pictured  Mr.  Khrushchev 
as  genial  but  unshakeable  on  his  refusal  to  recognize  any  tie  between  West 
Germany  and  Berlin.  If  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  East  Germany,  then 
the  western  rights  of  access  to  Berlin  based  on  the  occupation  statute  would 
automatically  expire.  He  would  under  no  circumstances  accept  the 
principle  of  reunification  or  self-determination  and  if  the  west  made 
attendance  at  a  conference  dependent  on  prior  acceptance  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  he  would  not  attend.  He  was  quite  prepared  to  attend  a  conference 
but  only  if  this  dealt  with  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty.  He  was  pre¬ 
pared,  however,  to  discuss  a  federation  or  similar  links  between  the  two 
Germanies.  He  was  not  prepared  to  yield  on  the  question  of  Germany  s 

1  Cmnd.  1552,  No.  185. 

2  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  feilung,  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune,  4  August  iy6i. 

3  Corriere  della  Sera,  2  August  196  c 
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eastern  frontiers.  Other  comments  recorded  were  that  he  was  close  to  the 
position  of  Senators  Mansfield  and  Fulbright  but  could  not  agree  with 
President  Kennedy.  ‘He  is  too  complicated,  much  more  complicated  than 
old  Foster  Dulles.’1 

The  Italian  delegation  came  away  from  Moscow  with  a  strong  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  Soviet  readiness  to  negotiate.  They  seem  to  have  believed  that 
in  what  they  had  extracted  from  the  Soviet  leader  two  new  elements 
could  be  found,  namely,  a  willingness  to  discuss  a  demilitarised  zone  in  the 
middle  of  Europe,  and,  much  more  important,  new  and  more  solidly 
formulated  guarantees  for  the  independence  of  West  Berlin  and  for  western 
access  to  the  city.  They  had  some  difficulty,  however,  in  securing  any  real 
hearing  for  their  reports  from  their  allies.  It  was  not  until  io  August 
that  Mr.  Rusk  visited  Signor  Fanfani  and  Signor  Segni  in  Milan,  while 
passing  through  to  visit  Dr.  Adenauer  at  his  summer  villa  at  Caddenabia. 
Even  this,  it  was  reported,  was  only  obtained  by  British  pressure.2  The  two 
Italian  statesmen  also  saw  Dr.  Adenauer  and  Herr  Brentano  that  day  for 
an  hour  or  so  at  Milan  airport,  but  the  Bonn  Foreign  Ministry  later  denied 
that  any  Italian  proposals  for  negotiation  on  Berlin  were  then  made.3 

As  the  Italian  delegation  left  Moscow,  the  Soviet  authorities  answered 
the  three  western  notes  on  Berlin.  The  note  to  Britain  attacked  the  British 
grant  of  training  facilities  to  West  German  troops  in  Britain.  That  to 
France  sought  to  play  on  old  French  fears  of  Western  Germany,  while 
attacking  French  policy  in  Algeria.  That  to  the  United  States  sought  to 
find  logical  contradictions  in  the  American  position,  and  expressed  ‘serious 
doubts’  as  to  the  American  readiness  to  enter  into  talks  on  Berlin.  All  three 
notes  attacked  the  ‘militarists  and  revanchists  again  gathering  strength  in 
Western  Germany’,  described  as  Europe’s  ‘most  zealous  skirmisher’  for 
‘the  positions  of  strength’  policy  and  ‘an  advocate  of  the  cold  war’.  The 
Soviet  Union  was  prepared  to  see  two  peace  treaties,  one  with  each  of 
the  two  Germanics,  to  be  signed  by  all  those  powers  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  war.  Failing  that  she  was  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  ‘intolerable 
pretexts  for  continuously  delaying  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty’  and 
to  sign  one  with  the  D.D.R.4 

This  was  uncompromising  language,  whose  emotive  and  propaganda 
content  greatly  outweighed  any  positive  proposals.  The  only  merit,  if 
merit  there  was,  that  could  be  found  in  it  in  the  west  was  the  suggestion 
that  the  status  of  Berlin  could  be  discussed  after  the  conclusion  of  a  peace 

1  See  Corriere  della  Sera,  3,  4,  5  August  1961;  also  Rome  correspondent  Sunday  Telegraph, 
6  August  1961;  Times  (Moscow  correspondent),  7  August  1961;  Le  Monde  (citing  the  Italian 
journal  Telesera),  8  August  1961. 

2  N.T.  Times,  12  August  1961;  Observer,  13  August  1961. 

3  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  30  August  1961. 

4  For  the  Soviet  Notes  to  the  United  States,  Britain  and  France  see  N.Y.  Times,  5  August  1961 
(U.S.);  Cmd.  1552,  No.  184  (Britain);  and  Documentation frangaise,  No.  01131,  17  August  1961. 
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treaty,  and  would  not  be  resolved  by  it.  Despite  a  personal  trip  to  Hyanni- 
sport  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  was  believed  to  favour  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  new  Soviet  note  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much 
discussed  either  at  the  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Britain,  France, 
Western  Germany  and  the  United  States  which  opened  in  Paris  on  1 
August,  nor  at  the  meeting  of  the  N.A.T.O.  Council  which  followed  on 
8-9  August,  also  in  Paris.  The  composition  of  the  American  delegation, 
which  only  included  one  Pentagon  official,  suggested  that  the  Foreign 
Ministers  would  be  confronted  with  a  number  of  different  American 
proposals  for  the  opening  of  negotiations;  while  that  of  Britain,  which 
included  the  C.I.G.S.,  Sir  Francis  Festing,  and  Major  General  Craddock, 
Director  of  Military  Operations  at  the  War  Office,  as  well  as  Sir  Evelyn 
Shuckburgh,  Lord  Home  and  Mr.  Malcolm  Macdonald,  suggested  that 
the  British  had  a  programme  of  both  diplomatic  and  military  moves 
prepared  for  discussion. 

If  either  delegation  had  any  intention  of  proposing  a  western  initiative, 
they  found  it  firmly  scotched  by  the  West  German  reluctance  and  the  French 
outright  refusal  to  contemplate  any  negotiation  on  the  current  Soviet 
terms,  and  under  current  Soviet  pressure.  Much  of  the  time  was  spent  in 
discussing  military  matters  and  in  the  Americans  pressing  for  an  increase 
in  European  military  strengths  and  commitments  to  N.A.T.O.  The  final 
communique  spoke  of  the  Berlin  problem  being  settled  by  negotiation,  but 
a  settlement  ‘must  depend  on  the  willingness  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  nego¬ 
tiate  on  a  reasonable  basis’.1  Observers  saw  in  this  a  victory  for  the  French 
view,  and  noted  that  any  real  discussion  of  what  could  be  proposed  on 
Berlin  had  been  referred  back  to  the  Four-Power  standing  group  in 
Washington.  The  American  government  still  remained  singularly  un¬ 
decided  both  as  to  the  timing  and  the  content  of  any  negotiations  on  Berlin, 
and,  lacking  any  determination,  were  unable  to  mobilize  the  support  for 
negotiation  which  undoubtedly  existed  within  N.A.T.O.  The  British 
government,  as  Lord  Home  found,  when,  on  his  return  from  Paris,  he 
spoke  scathingly  of  ‘looking  on  the  word  negotiate  as  if  it  were  a  magic 
incantation  .  .  .  that  will  solve  anything’,  were  incurring  a  good  deal  of 
criticism  from  the  British  press  for  not  taking  up  the  Soviet  suggestion  for 
a  summit  conference.2 

At  the  N.A.T.O.  meeting,  Dean  Rusk  seems  to  have  spent  his  time 
reporting  on  the  proposed  American  military  measures  to  be  taken  by 
the  United  States  to  resist  pressure  on  Germany.  The  existing  five  U.S. 
divisions  in  Germany  were  to  be  brought  up  to  strength,  and  the  United 


1  xlv,  D.S.B.,  No.  1157,  28  August  1961. 

»  See  particularly  Daily  Express ,  Daily  Mail,  Daily  Herald,  10  August  1961.  Lord  Home  was 
quoted  as  remarking  that  the  Soviets  were  only  ready  to  negotiate  on  how  western  rights  in 
Berlin  could  be  handed  over  to  Eastern  Germany  or  whittled  away. 
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States  was  ready  to  airlift  a  further  six  army  and  two  marine  divisions  to 
Europe  if  necessary.  His  pressure  for  similar  measures  from  the  remainder 
of  N.A.T.O.  produced  only  a  slight  British  reinforcement  of  the  British 
Army  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  movement  of  one  Dutch  brigade  into  Germany 
to  join  the  N.A.T.O.  strategic  reserve.  Mr.  Macmillan  revealed  later  that 
he  had  at  this  time  considered  whether  to  call  up  reserves  so  as  to  put 
B.A.O.R.  on  a  war  footing,  but  had  decided  against  it  as  it  ‘would  have 
created  a  thoroughly  undesirable  atmosphere  of  panic’.1 

Mr.  Khrushchev  meanwhile  did  his  best  to  encourage  western  divisions 
by  a  number  of  speeches  in  which  threats  to  answer  American  military 
reinforcements  by  equivalent  Soviet  moves  (‘it  is  impossible  for  us  to  sit 
with  arms  folded’),  were  mixed  with  appeals  not  to  allow  West  Berlin  ‘to 
become  another  Sarajevo’,  or  to  create  a  ‘war  psychosis’.2  The  American 
government  did  their  best  to  meet  this  in  the  press  conferences  held  by 
President  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Rusk  on  io  August,  which  held  out  renewed 
hopes  of  negotiations.  But  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  apparently  decided  once 
more  to  take  umbrage.  In  a  speech,  subsequently  televised  in  a  severely 
edited  form  on  Moscow  radio,  and  distributed  by  Tass,  he  publicly  claimed 
Soviet  possession  of  a  one  hundred-megaton  bomb  and  complained  bitterly 
of  western  attempts  to  browbeat  the  Soviet  Union.  In  passages  edited  out 
of  the  published  version  of  his  speech,3  he  said  that  the  prestige  of  the 
Soviet  Union  required  him  to  go  through  with  the  signing  of  a  separate 
peace  treaty.  ‘This  is  a  question  of  the  struggle  for  the  recognition  of  our 
majesty,  for  the  recognition  that  His  Majesty,  the  working  class,  has  taken 
power  and  created  a  state  with  which  you  imperialists  and  colonialists 
must  reckon.  .  .  .  The  roar  of  the  British  lion  does  not  terrify  anyone  now. 

.  .  .’  With  this  he  praised  President  Kennedy’s  remarks  of  io  August, 
remarked  cheerfully  to  the  British  ambassador  ‘there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  be  cheerful’  and  announced  his  return  to  his  Black  Sea  villa  at 
Sochi  for  a  holiday  until  mid-September.  By  io  August,  over  15,000 
refugees  had  crossed  into  West  Berlin  since  1  August.  On  12  August,  the 
number  of  refugees  crossing  that  day  rose  to  over  4,000.  At  2.30  a.m.  on 
the  morning  of  1 3  August,  the  East  German  authorities  closed  the  frontiers 
all  round  western  Berlin  with  tanks,  troops,  light  armoured  cars  and 
wire  barricades. 

(/)  The  Berlin  Crisis:  The  closing  of  the  frontier 

The  closing  of  the  frontier  caught  the  west  again  completely  off  balance. 
It  had  been  mentioned  as  a  probability  by  observers  in  Berlin  at  least  two 

1  646,  H.C.  Deb.,  col.  315,  18  October  1961. 

2  He  also  underlined  Soviet  superiority  in  rocket  technology  by  successfully  launching  a  second 
manned  satellite,  Vostok  II,  manned  by  Major  Titov,  to  coincide  with  the  N.A.T.O.  meeting. 

3  Sunday  Telegraph,  13  August  1961.  The  form  of  his  comments  suggest  that  it  was  Lord  Home’s 
remarks  which  had  set  him  off. 
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months  before  it  actually  took  place.  At  the  end  of  July,  Senator  Fulbright 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  propose  negotiations  with  the  East  Germans  to 
enable  them  to  end  the  refugee  exodus,  a  statement  that  he  had,  it  is  true, 
soon  thereafter  retracted.  It  was  an  obvious,  if  not  an  essential,  pre¬ 
liminary  to  any  signature  of  a  separate  peace  treaty  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  D.D.R.  Indeed,  unless  the  refugee  drain  which  hit  above 
all  at  the  young,  the  trained  and  the  educated  elites  of  Eastern  Germany, 
was  stopped,  the  D.D.R.  would  quickly  cease  even  to  be  a  viable  state. 
From  the  Soviet  point  of  view  it  offered  every  advantage,  being  both 
defensive  and  offensive,  offering  endless  opportunities  for  testing  western 
firmness,  while  at  the  same  time  driving  a  wedge  between  Germany  and 
her  allies  and  between  West  Berlin  and  both.  It  created  the  perfect 
climate  for  a  hand-over  of  the  manning  of  check-posts  etc.  to  the  East 
German  authorities.  And  yet  the  western  powers  do  not  appear  even  to 
have  considered  the  probability,  let  alone  prepared  any  of  their  much 
vaunted  contingency  plans  against  it.  Moreover,  its  timing  threw  out  the 
slow,  if  not  ponderous,  development  of  American  policy. 

The  crisis  that  followed  can  be  divided  into  roughly  two  parts,  breaking 
in  the  second  week  of  September  with  the  first  indication  of  a  Soviet  move 
towards  a  detente.  There  were  to  be  two  moments  of  severe  crisis,  in  the 
last  weeks  in  August  and  again  in  the  third  week  of  October.  But  these 
were  essentially  local  in  character.  Western  morale  was  barely  affected 
at  either  time,  save  in  Berlin  itself,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  Western 
Germany.  In  the  end  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  defeated,  and  no  separate 
peace  treaty  was  in  fact  signed  with  East  Germany.  He  was  defeated 
curiously  by  that  element  of  division  within  the  west  which  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  tried  to  exploit.  If  he  was  to  have  succeeded  in  his  basic  aim,  which 
was  clearly  to  secure  a  public  neutralisation  of  the  western  presence  in 
West  Berlin  and  a  general  recognition  of  the  East  German  state,  then  he 
could  only  secure  it  by  a  direct  negotiation  with  the  western  bloc  as 
a  united  whole.  So  long  as  the  west  was  unable  to  agree  on  who  was  to 
speak  for  it,  and  what  to  be  said  in  its  name,  negotiation  was  impossible. 
In  fact,  the  west  were  unable  to  resolve  their  differences,  lying  as  they 
did  between  France  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  powers.  Thus  much  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev’s  pressure  failed  in  its  purpose,  for  lack  of  an  organised  and 
firm  body  on  which  it  could  be  exerted. 

The  crisis  was  of  significance  in  two  other  ways.  Essentially,  Mb. 
Khrushchev  was  operating  on  the  assumption  that  there  was  a  kind  of 
grey  zone  between  the  point  where  the  western  leaders  realized  that  they 
must  negotiate  and  the  point  at  which  they  felt  that  they  had  to  fight.  His 
aim  was  to  force  the  western  leadership  into  and  along  this  grey  zone 
without  ever  driving  them  to  the  point  where  they  felt  they  had  to  fight, 
forcing  continued  concessions  of  ground  from  them  without  ever  being 
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forced  to  concede  something  himself  in  return.  The  conflict  at  this  level 
became  basically  one  of  wills  and  estimates  within  the  minds  of  the  leading 
statesmen  on  each  side,  estimates  of  what  constituted  real  pressure  and 
where  the  lines  were  actually  drawn.1 

The  fact  that  the  conflict  took  on  this  nature,  which  is  essentially  a  con¬ 
comitant  of  the  fact  that  the  actual  and  deliberate  use  of  force  had  dis¬ 
appeared  from  disputes  between  the  Great  Powers,2  put  each  leadership 
into  considerable  difficulties  vis-a-vis  its  own  public  opinion.  For  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  public  opinion  in  all  the  major  powers  had  hardly  evolved  out 
of  the  bow  and  arrow,  rifle  and  bayonet  stage  of  warfare.  Thus  the  west 
German  press  were  to  complain  continually  throughout  the  crisis  that 
their  government  proclaimed  that  concessions  were  impossible  without 
doing  anything  to  accept  the  consequences  of  such  a  stand.  The  Americans 
chose  to  dramatize  their  military  measures  as  a  means  of  satisfying  the 
bellicose  sentiments  of  their  public  opinion,  while  making  conciliatory 
noises  in  private  to  relieve  the  anxieties  of  their  allies.  The  British  govern¬ 
ment  did  its  best  to  ignore  or  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  crisis,  while  the 
French  authorities  simply  ignored  their  public  opinion.  The  Soviet  leader¬ 
ship  failed  to  explain  the  real  issues  to  its  people,  only  to  find  that  it  was 
forced  to  administer  them  a  rude  and  quite  unexplained  shock  when  it 
became  necessary,  as  part  of  the  game  of  pressure  and  counter-pressure, 
to  defer  the  release  of  those  conscripts  who  would  have  otherwise  been  due 
for  demobilisation. 

The  most  dangerous  element  in  the  crisis  was  that  each  leader  could 
not  easily  afford  a  climb-down  without  going  a  long  way  to  destroy  his 
own  claims  to  leadership.  The  West  German  government  faced  an 
electoral  campaign  in  September.  Macmillan  had  his  own  continuing 
electoral  anxieties.  Khrushchev  could  not  afford  to  offer  the  Chinese  a 
major  handle  for  criticism  nor  could  Kennedy  afford  another  Bay  of  Pigs. 

The  decision  to  close  the  frontier  was  apparently  taken  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  powers  in  Moscow  on  3-5  August.  The  final  com¬ 
munique,3  published  on  6  August,  spoke  only  of  the  need  to  conclude  a 
peace  treaty  as  soon  as  possible,  and  of  instructions  to  the  ‘appropriate 
competent  bodies  to  prepare  all  necessary  foreign  political  and  economic 
measures  ensuring  the  conclusion  of  a  German  peace  treaty  and  ob¬ 
servance  of  its  provisions’.  On  10  August,  Ulbricht  returned  from 
Moscow  together  with  Werner  Bolz,  the  East  German  Foreign  Minister. 
The  next  day,  Bolz  declared  to  the  Volkskammer  that  the  Warsaw  Pact 

1  See  the  acute  comments  of  Leonard  Beaton  in  the  Guardian,  8  August  1961. 

2  This  was  the  point  made  by  Mr.  Macmillan  in  his  controversial  statement  from  the  Glen- 
eagles  golf  course:  ‘There  would  be  much  more  danger  of  war  if  weapons  were  not  so  destructive. 
Fifty  years  ago  we  could  have  had  a  war.  Now  it  is  not  much  fun  for  anybody.’  Observer,  27 
August  1961. 

3  Documents,  ig6i,  pp.  339-41. 
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countries  would  soon  meet  to  draft  a  peace  treaty  and  promised  strict 
measures  against  the  refugees.1  The  Volkskammer  in  return  voted 
Ulbricht  a  free  hand  to  block  the  flight  of  refugees  to  West  Berlin.  On 
13  August,  the  East  German  government  published  a  White  Paper  de¬ 
fending  its  action  in  closing  the  borders,  which  included  a  declaration  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  Powers  calling  upon  the  D.D.R.  to  establish  ‘reliable 
guards  and  effective  controls’  around  the  entire  area  of  West  Berlin, 
justifying  this  as  a  means  of  stopping  ‘diversionist  activities  originating  in 
West  Berlin’.  At  first  thirteen  crossing  points  were  kept  open;  the  East 
German  police  forces  carrying  out  the  closure  were  not  issued  with  live 
ammunition  that  day,  only  their  officers. 

The  reaction  in  the  west  was  everything  that  the  planners  of  the 
closure  could  have  hoped  for.  In  West  Berlin  the  immediate  reaction  was 
fast  and  furious.  On  the  evening  of  13  August,  a  crowd  of  three  thousand 
West  Berliners  tried  to  break  through  the  Brandenburg  Gate,  forcing  the 
West  Berlin  police  to  erect  barriers  and  use  fire  hoses  against  them.  In 
retaliation  the  East  Germans  closed  the  Brandenburg  Gate,  reducing  the 
number  of  crossing  posts  to  twelve.  Thereafter,  West  Berlin  morale  fell 
deeply  as  it  became  apparent  that  no  effective  western  counter-action 
was  planned.  In  West  Germany  public  opinion  reacted  in  a  similar  way, 
if  not  so  violently.  Dr.  Adenauer  broadcast  an  appeal  for  restraint,  but 
public  pressure  on  him  was  so  great  that  he  felt  obliged  to  call  for  an 
embargo  on  all  trade  with  the  Communist  bloc.  His  great  electoral  rival 
for  the  Chancellorship,  Willy  Brandt,  as  Burgomeister  of  Berlin,  made 
himself  the  natural  spokesman  for  Berlin’s  anger  and  anxieties.  Letters 
were  addressed  to  President  Kennedy  by  the  West  Berlin  Senate,  and  Dr. 
Adenauer’s  attempts  to  reduce  his  rival  s  electoral  progress  by  attacking 
the  illegitimacy  of  his  birth  and  his  war  record  only  deepened  the  rift 
between  West  Berlin  and  the  Bonn  government. 

In  the  three  occupying  powers  the  action  of  the  East  German  govern¬ 
ment  was  rather  differently  received.  To  the  Germans  the  action  was  an 
‘unfriendly  act’  which  might  at  other  times  have  led  to  war.  To  the  Allied 
occupying  powers  it  was  a  deplorable  action  by  a  Soviet  puppet  state, 
which  ran  the  serious  risk  of  provoking  a  new  East  German  rising  but  no 
more.  In  Washington  many  were  inclined  to  hail  it  as  a  major  propaganda 
victory  confirming  to  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  claims  they  had  always 
made  that  a  Communist  state  could  only  function  as  a  prison  camp  for  its 
citizens.  None  of  the  three  occupying  powers  were  prepared  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  use  of  force  to  break  down  the  barriers,  only  to  protect  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  West  Berlin  and  their  own  access  routes  to  the  city.  There 
were  prolonged  and  continuous  consultations  but  no  action. 

The  only  real  action  taken  was  by  the  United  States.  To  test  East 

1  Neues  Deutschland,  12  August  1961. 
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German  intentions  on  access,  an  American  battle  group  of  1,500  men 
was  sent  along  the  Autobahn  to  Berlin  on  18  August,  and  the  Vice-President, 
Johnson,  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Berlin,  accompanied  by  General  Lucius 
Clay,  the  hero  of  1948.  Johnson  made  some  fiery  speeches,  but  no  more. 
The  French  government  announced  the  return  from  Algeria  of  one 
division  to  reinforce  the  defence  of  France,  and  the  British  government 
took  some  minor  measures  to  reinforce  the  Second  Tactical  Air  Force. 
The  British  troops  in  Berlin  also  blockaded  the  Soviet  war  memorial 
which  lay  in  their  sector  and  provided  its  Soviet  guard  of  honour  with  an 
escort  ‘for  their  own  protection’  on  their  entry  and  exit  from  the  British 
zone. 

The  absence  of  western  reactions  emboldened  the  East  German 
authorities  to  further  moves.  On  18  August,  they  began  to  make  their 
sealing  off  of  the  border  permanent  with  the  erection  of  a  five-foot 
wall  of  concrete  blocks  topped  with  barbed  wire.  The  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  at  the  same  time  began  a  direct  exchange  of  messages  with  Dr. 
Adenauer  designed  to  seduce  the  West  Germans  again  into  direct  talks 
with  them  on  the  recognition  of  East  Germany.  The  exchange  reassured 
the  Adenauer  government  as  to  Soviet  intentions  but  did  little  else. 

(g)  The  Berlin  Crisis:  the  first  attempts  to  block  western  access 

The  immediate  reactions  of  the  western  allies  had  been  strong  but  not 
violent.  Apart  from  the  military  measures  outlined  earlier,  their  principle 
vehicle  of  reaction  was  that  of  a  strong  protest  by  the  western  military 
commandants  to  their  Soviet  opposite  number,1  and  a  more  strongly 
worded  set  of  notes  to  the  Soviet  government  delivered  by  the  three 
powers  in  Moscow  on  1 7  August.2  However  strongly  worded  they  were, 
these  notes  were  essentially  legalistic  in  nature.  The  East  German  action 
was  contrary  to  the  agreements  of  1945  and  1949  on  free  passage  within 
Berlin,  and  the  Soviet  government  was  attacked  for  permitting  it.  The 
position  of  the  western  powers  on  the  whole  Berlin  question  was  reiterated, 
and  warnings  were  issued  against  its  infringement.  The  Soviet  reply  of 
18  August3  was  equally  intransigent  in  tone.  Both  were  essentially  moves 
in  the  game  of  words,  moves  without  which  the  record  would  have  been 
imperfect,  and  domestic  public  opinion  in  the  participating  powers 
unappeased.  They  were  without  any  other  significance  at  this  stage,  and 
brought  no  new  element  into  the  crisis. 

It  was  perhaps  this  failure  to  react  any  more  strongly  which  emboldened 
the  Soviet  and  East  German  authorities  into  their  next  series  of  moves, 
the  essential  aim  of  which  was  to  extract  from  the  elements  of  the  western 


1  On  15  August  1961.  See  Documents,  1961,  p.  345. 

2  IHd.,  pp.  345-7. 


3  Ibid.,  pp.  347-51. 
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occupying  powers  in  Berlin  a  significant  degree  of  formal  recognition  of 
East  German  sovereignty.  On  22  August,  the  East  German  authorities 
closed  all  the  crossing-points  left  open  to  ‘foreigners’,  a  term  carefully 
defined  so  as  to  include  members  of  the  ‘occupation  forces’,  save  one,  that 
on  the  Friedrichstrasse.1  There  they  insisted  on  checking  the  documents 
of  members  of  the  occupying  forces  who  attempted  to  use  it.  They  also 
announced  the  prohibition  of  any  approach  to  within  100  metres  of  the 
sector  boundary.  When  four  American  soldiers  refused  to  show  their 
documents,  they  were  arrested  and  detained.  The  American  commandant 
replied  by  patrolling  the  zonal  boundary  with  a  thousand  men  and  some 
tanks,  three  of  which  were  stationed  within  fifty  yards  of  the  crossing  zone. 
Later  that  day  the  East  Germans  also  attempted  to  stop  three  bus  loads 
of  American  troops  which  were  crossing  into  the  eastern  zone  of  Berlin, 
as  part  of  a  regular  policy  adopted  soon  after  13  August  of  daily  asserting 
the  right  of  western  troops  freely  to  circulate  inside  all  four  zones  of 
Berlin.  They  were  allowed  to  proceed,  after  considerable  delay,  on  the 
intervention  of  a  Soviet  officer. 

The  following  day,  the  East  Germans  closed  five  of  the  seven  remaining 
crossing-points  between  East  and  West  Berlin  entirely.  They  also  began 
to  take  drastic  action  against  the  few  refugees  who  still  attempted  to  find 
holes  and  chinks  in  the  wall  with  which  they  were  now  enclosing  West 
Berlin.  There  were  to  be  some  bloody  and  heart-rending  scenes  along  the 
wall,  as  the  East  German  police  shot  at  refugees  attempting  to  cross  it, 
which  did  nothing  to  ease  the  tension  or  soothe  the  feelings  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  West  Berlin. 

The  next  move  came  when  on  23  August,  in  separate  notes  to  the  three 
western  occupying  powers,2  the  Soviets  issued  their  most  serious  challenge. 
Using  as  their  pretext  the  activities  in  Berlin  of  Herr  Lemmer,  the  Federal 
German  Alimster  for  All-German  Affairs,  and  other  leading  West  Geiman 
politicians,  who  had  visited  Berlin  since  13  August,  flying  in  by  air  on 
western  commercial  air  lines,  and  made  speeches  exhorting  the  West 
Berliners  to  stand  firm  and  attacking  the  Soviet  action,  they  asserted  that 
the  western  powers  were  themselves  violating  the  agreements  of  1945  in 
allowing  the  arrangements  then  made  ‘on  a  temporary  basis  to  supply 
their  military  garrisons’  to  be  used  by  ‘revanchists,  extremists,  saboteurs 
and  spies’,  of  the  Federal  German  Republic.  They  protested  further  that 
in  allowing  this  the  western  powers  were  conniving  at  the  interference  of 
the  Federal  authorities  in  the  affairs  of  West  Berlin,  again  in  contravention 
of  the  1945  agreements,  and  in  infringement  of  the  principle  of  the  four- 
power  status  of  Berlin  and  its  separation  from  the  Federal  Republic.  They 
called  upon  the  western  powers  to  take  action  to  put  an  end  to  these 

1  For  an  extract  from  this,  see  ibid.,  p.  342,  note  1. 

2  For  the  texts  of  these  notes,  which  were  identically  worded,  see  ibid.,  pp.  35a  354' 
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activities,  and  demanded  that  the  air  corridors  be  brought  under  four- 
power  (i.e.  including  Soviet)  control. 

In  making  these  claims  the  Soviet  authorities  were  crossing  the  boundary 
between  claims  for  which  some  legal  basis  could  be  found,  convincing  to 
others  than  confirmed  Soviet  partisans,  and  trespassing  into  the  area  where 
force  would  be  necessary  to  establish  their  claims.  The  agreements  of  1945 
on  air  corridors  greatly  antedated  the  separation  of  the  two  Germanies, 
and  naturally  said  nothing  about  the  uses  to  which  the  corridors  should  be 
put.  Nor  did  they  contain  any  proviso  for  Soviet  inspection  or  participa¬ 
tion  in  control  of  their  use.  Nor  did  the  four  power  agreement  of  June 
1949  provide  them  with  any  new  basis  for  these  claims.  Furthermore,  if 
Berlin  ever  enjoyed  a  special  status  as  a  four  power  zone,  the  Soviets  had 
violated  this  consistently  ever  since  they  had  in  1948  promoted  its  use  as 
a  capital  by,  and  incorporation  into,  the  D.D.R.  Their  claim  could  only 
be  maintained  if  the  wall  were  destroyed,  and  East  Berlin  and  West 
Berlin  reunited.  Perhaps  the  most  alarming  element  in  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion  was  the  insouciance  with  which  the  Soviets  advanced  a  claim  which 
if  taken  seriously  in  itself  rather  than  as  a  pretext  for  subsequent  action, 
destroyed  the  whole  basis  of  their  previous  policy.1  That  it  was  seriously 
intended  was  shown  the  next  day,  when  the  Soviet  ambassador  in  Bonn, 
Mr.  Smirnov,  said  publicly  that  civilian  air  lines  flying  into  Berlin  ‘must 
be  subjected  as  soon  as  possible’  to  East  German  control,  preferably  by 
their  landing  at  Schoenefeld  airfield  in  East  Berlin.  Failing  that,  there 
must  be  the  same  control  established  on  civilian  air  transport  as  already 
existed  on  the  railway,  road  and  inland  waterway  routes  between  West 
Berlin  and  West  Germany.2 

The  three  western  governments  recognised  immediately  the  new  ele¬ 
ment  introduced  into  the  situation.  The  ambassadors’  group  in  Washing¬ 
ton  which  had  been  in  more  or  less  continuous  session  since  13  August  was 
immediately  set  to  work  to  draft  a  formal  reply.  To  prevent  delay  each 
government,  however,  issued  an  interim  statement.  The  British  Foreign 
Office  spokesman  called  it  ‘an  extremely  serious  matter’  and  hinted  that 
British  civilian  air  liners  would  be  given  fighter  escorts  if  they  were  inter¬ 
fered  with.3  ‘Authorised  circles’  in  Paris  were  quoted  as  commenting 
that  the  Soviet  note  introduced  into  the  situation  ‘un  element  nouveau  et 
particulierement  grave’.4  And  a  special  statement  issued  from  the  White 
House  said  bluntly  that  ‘any  interference  by  the  Soviet  government  or 
its  East  German  regime  with  free  access  to  West  Berlin  would  be  an 

1  The  Soviet  claim  had  been  advanced  previously  in  a  Note  of  6  September  i960.  The  British 
reply  of  26  October  i960  had  maintained  the  western  position,  that  the  air  corridors  to  western 
Berlin  had  been  established  by  a  decision  of  the  Allied  Control  Council  on  30  November  1945 
and  had  not  been  changed  subsequently.  For  texts  of  the  relevant  documents,  see  Cmnd.  1552, 
No.  174,  p.  440,  and  No.  171,  p.  437.  2  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  26  August  1961. 

3  Times,  25  August  1961.  *  Le  Monde,  25  August  1961. 
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aggressive  act  for  the  consequences  of  which  the  Soviet  government  would 
bear  full  responsibility’. 

The  White  House  statement  went  rather  further  than  the  other  two 
governments  had,  with  its  implication  that  interference  would  be  regarded 
as  a  casus  belli.  It  had  little  immediate  impact  in  Moscow  despite  the 
simultaneous  announcement  that  76,500  reservists  were  to  be  called  up  in 
the  United  States.  The  issues  of  Pravda  and  Red  Star  for  25  August  spoke 
of  American  reinforcement  of  ‘the  West  Berlin  mousetrap’  as  a  ‘provoca¬ 
tion  which  could  not  be  ignored’,  and  commented  on  the  ‘unprecedented 
fit  of  war  psychosis,  feverish  arming  and  overt  preparations  for  war  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies’.  In  East  Germany,  however, 
Ulbricht  for  once  was  more  cautious.  In  a  speech,  provocatively  rebroad¬ 
cast  by  loud-speaker  across  the  Wall,  he  announced  that  East  Germany 
would  not  seek  to  control  allied  communications  into  West  Berlin  until 
after  the  peace  treaty  was  signed.  He  added,  however,  that  this  would  be 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  thereafter  the  western  powers  would  have  to 
negotiate  their  access  to  West  Berlin  ‘under  the  control  of  the  organs  of 
East  Germany.1 

The  following  day,  26  August,  the  three  western  powers  answered  the 
Soviet  note  on  air  corridors  in  identical  terms.2  The  crucial  passages  were 
not  quite  as  strongly  worded  as  the  White  House  statement  of  25  August, 
though  they  made  it  clear  that  the  Soviet  government  would  be  ‘held 
responsible’  for  any  interference  with  the  air  corridors,  and  rebutted  both 
any  attempt  to  limit  the  use  of  the  air  corridors  by  ‘the  aircraft  of  the 
western  powers’,  and  any  ‘competence  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  discuss  that 
use.  They  also  reasserted  the  ‘quadripartite  status’  of  the  ‘whole  of  Berlin’ 
and  asserted  that  West  Berlin  had  ‘a  wide  variety  of  ties’  with  western 
Germany  which  were  ‘in  no  way  incompatible  with  the  Four  Power 
status’  of  Berlin.  Shorter  notes,  also  in  identical  terms, 3  were  also  handed 
to  the  Soviet  ambassador  to  eastern  Germany  protesting  the  East  German 
action  of  22  August,  and  demanding  Soviet  action  to  secure  ‘continued 
unrestricted  access  to  East  Berlin  without  hindrance  as  to  place  and 
time’. 

That  day  there  was  a  second  confrontation  on  the  zonal  boundary  after 
the  East  Berlin  police  had  used  tear  gas  and  fire  hoses  across  the  boundary 
to  disperse  West  Berlin  demonstrators.  An  American  tank  rumbled  up 
to  the  boundary  to  confront  the  East  German  armoured  fire  hose  truck 
and  eventually  secured  its  withdrawal.  The  East  Berlin  authorities  also 
tried  that  day  to  open  offices  in  West  Berlin  to  issue  visas  to  west  Berliners 
wishing  to  cross  into  East  Berlin.  On  29  August  the  western  troops  in 
Berlin  staged  manoeuvres  along  the  streets  to  encourage  local  morale.  The 


1  N.T.  Times,  26  August  1961. 
3  Ibid.,  p.  356. 


2  Documents,  1961,  pp.  354“^- 
4  N.T.  Times,  28  August  1961. 
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following  day,  the  East  Berlin  authorities  again  attempted  to  interfere 
with  Allied  movements,  holding  an  American  staff  car  for  an  hour  and 
a  quarter  in  East  Berlin  when  the  occupants  refused  to  show  their  identity 
documents.  Three  American  tanks  and  five  armoured  personnel  carriers 
rumbled  right  up  to  the  zonal  boundary,  their  guns  trained  on  the  East 
German  guards.  Faced  with  this  sign  of  determination  the  East  German 
authorities  released  the  car  and  the  tanks  withdrew. 

In  the  meantime  both  sides  were  well  aware  of  the  need  not  to  seem  too 
intransigent.  Mr.  Khrushchev  did  his  best  to  follow  up  his  previous  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  Italians,  with  a  letter  to  Signor  Fanfani,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Kozyrev,  the  Soviet  ambassador  to  Rome,  on  27  August,  affirming  his 
willingness  to  negotiate  with  the  western  allies  on  Berlin  and  other  Euro¬ 
pean  problems.1  In  this  he  was  playing  upon  the  N.A.T.O.  alliance’s 
most  sensitive  partner.  Already  on  20  August,  the  Italians  had  proposed 
that  confidential  preparations  should  begin  ‘promptly’  for  negotiations  on 
Berlin  with  the  Soviet  Union  ‘within  two  or  three  weeks’.2  In  this  they 
were  acting  under  the  stimulus  of  the  Social  Democrat  fraction  led  by 
Signor  Saragat  which  had  threatened  to  leave  the  coalition  unless  Signor 
Fanfani  could  show  him  Italy  was  using  her  influence  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  To  fight  a  war  over  Berlin  would  certainly  have  led  to  the 
Italian  Government’s  fall  from  office.  But  there  was  more  to  it  than  this. 
Italian  opinion  apparently  felt  considerably  aggrieved  at  the  failure  of 
Signor  Fanfani’s  mission  to  Moscow  to  make  any  impression  on  their 
N.A.T.O.  allies.  On  28  August,  the  official  Italian  press  office  released  a 
statement  maintaining  that  the  sealing-off  of  Eastern  Berlin  could  have 
been  avoided  if  Signor  Fanfani’s  recommendations  to  Mr.  Rusk  and  Dr. 
Adenauer  had  been  heeded.3  This  was  followed  on  30  August  by  a  state¬ 
ment  reaffirming  Italy’s  devotion  to  N.A.T.O.,4  and  an  interview  given  by 
Signor  Segni,  the  Italian  Foreign  Minister,  to  the  Italian  weekly  Tempo, 
saying  that  the  Italian  government  had  the  impression  Mr.  Khrushchev 
was  disposed  to  offer  what  he  could.  The  only  difference  between  Italy 
and  her  allies  was  not  over  whether  to  negotiate  but  when;  ‘they  want  to 
wait,  we  prefer  to  begin  now.  .  .  .  The  Italian  government  thinks  it 
dangerous  to  lose  time.  .  .  .  One  cannot  negotiate  without  a  minimum  of 
elasticity.’5 

With  this  last  comment  Signor  Segni  had  in  fact  put  his  finger  on  the 
nub  of  the  question.  It  seems  clear  that  the  United  States  authorities  were 
themselves  prepared  to  negotiate,  and  were  sensible,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Belgrade  Conference  of  ‘uncommitted’  nations,6  of  the  need  not  to  appear 
intransigent.  The  difficulty  lay  in  shaking  the  total  resistance  of  their 


1  N.Y.  Times,  q8  August  1961. 

3  Ibid.,  29  August  1961. 

5  Cited  in  Corriere  della  Sera,  31  August  1961. 


2  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune,  21  August  1961. 
4  N.Y.  Times,  31  August  1961. 
6  See  below,  Chapter  VII. 
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French  allies  and  co-occupants  of  Berlin  to  the  idea  of  negotiating  under 
duress.  The  tripartite  consultations  in  Washington  in  the  first  week  of  the 
crisis  had  produced  no  result.  The  East  German  action  on  22  August,  and 
the  Soviet  note  of  24  August,  only  hardened  the  French  attitude.  Mr. 
Alphand,  the  French  member  of  the  tripartite  group  in  Washington  who 
had  returned  to  Paris  for  brief  consultations,  returned  to  Washington  the 
next  day  with  instructions  to  continue  his  resistance.  On  27  August,  it 
became  known  that  President  Kennedy  had  sent  a  personal  message  to 
President  de  Gaulle  urging  the  desirability  of  opening  formal  contacts 
with  the  Soviets,  possibly  at  the  United  Nations  in  September.1  This  was 
followed  by  recurrent  reports  from  Washington  of  the  preparation  of  new 
proposals  to  be  put  to  the  Soviets  but  for  French  resistance,  which  had 
created  ‘an  atmosphere  of  quiet  desperation  among  those  in  the  know’.2 

Such  reports  were  greeted  with  equal  alarm  in  Germany,  where  it  was 
a  matter  of  conviction  that  in  any  final  settlement,  German  interests 
would  provide  the  sacrificial  pyre.  Western  leaders  were  sufficiently 
alarmed  to  feel  the  need  to  reassure  Dr.  Adenauer  and  bolster  his  position 
by  reassuring  messages,  especially  as  his  own  role,  that  of  attempting  to 
ride  out  the  tides  of  German  criticism  of  allied  inaction,  and  the  gradual 
realisation  of  the  shipwreck  of  any  hopes  of  German  reunification,  was 
becoming  increasingly  shaky.  Mr.  Macmillan  wrote  personally  praising 
his  ‘cool  head  and  warm  heart’.3  But  the  last  wave  of  reports  led  Dr. 
Adenauer  to  recall  his  Ambassador  in  Washington,  Professor  Grewe,  for 
brief  consultation,  and  to  send  him  back  with  a  personal  letter  to  Mr. 
Kennedy  expressing  his  anxieties  that  any  further  reverse  to  the  allied 
position  in  Berlin  might  lead  to  the  growth  of  a  neutralist  mood  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  a  panic  exodus  from  Berlin.4  Despite  this,  the  State  Department 
issued  a  statement  on  2Q  August  that  the  four  western  foreign  ministers 
were  to  meet  in  New  \ork  before  the  opening  of  the  U.N.  General  As¬ 
sembly  and  that  an  approach  to  M.  Gromyko  by  the  western  ambassadors 
in  Moscow  was  possible.3  The  next  day,  the  Soviet  government  put  on 
the  pressure  still  further,  with  the  announcement  that  Soviet  nuclear  tests 
in  the  atmosphere  were  to  be  resumed.6  The  first  nuclear  test  explosion 
followed  on  1  September,  near  Semipalatinsk  in  Central  Asia,  the  first  of 
a  long  series  which  were  to  last  until  mid-November. 


(, h )  The  Berlin  Crisis:  The  Soviet  resumption  of  nuclear  tests 

The  Soviet  decision  to  resume  tests,  had  presumably  been  taken  around 
the  period  24—27  August  when  M.  Tsarapkin,  the  Soviet  delegate  at  the 


1  Washington  correspondent,  Times,  28  August  1961.  - 

*  Ibid.,  29  August  196..  '  Observer,  27  Angus  1961. 

4  N.T.  tLs,  3o  August  1961.  5  Le  Monde,  Tunes,  30  August  1961. 

6  For  the  text  of  the  Soviet  announcement  see  Documents,  1961,  pp.  455-  b4* 
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Geneva  conversations,  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  recalled  to  Moscow 
for  consultations,  returning  to  Geneva  on  27  August.  The  note  justifying 
this  decision  linked  it  fairly  and  squarely  with  ‘threats’  by  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  ‘of  having  recourse  to  arms  and  unleashing  war  as 
a  counter-measure  to  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with  the  German 
Democratic  Republic’.  There  were  to  be  in  all  about  30  tests,  of  which  one 
was  in  the  30-50  megaton  range,  on  23  October,  and  one,  on  30  October, 
to  be  rather  over  50  megatons.  The  tests  were  carried  out  partly  in  the 
Soviet  testing  grounds  in  Central  Asia,  partly  near  the  island  of  Novaya 
Zemlya  on  the  Barents  Sea,  and  partly  on  another  testing  ground  east  of 
Stalingrad. 

The  motive  behind  the  choice  of  this  moment  to  resume  testing  was 
taken  by  opinion  generally  all  over  the  world  as  the  desire  further  to 
increase  the  pressure  on  the  western  alliance.  This  interpretation  found 
much  support  in  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  own  comment,  to  a  visiting  group  of 
British  Labour  M.P.s  on  1  September,  that  he  had  decided  to  resume 
testing  to  shock  the  western  powers  into  negotiation  on  Germany  and 
disarmament  issues.1  The  Soviet  delegation  to  the  United  Nations  were 
also  quoted  as  defending  the  decision  as  a  means  of  deterring  the  west 
from  going  to  war  and  of  inducing  them  to  come  to  terms.2  And  the  Soviet 
delegate  to  the  Geneva  test-ban  negotiations,  M.  Tsarapkin,  under  search¬ 
ing  cross-examination  from  his  British  opposite  number,  Mr.  Ormsby- 
Gore,  gave  the  explanation  ‘The  Soviet  Union  is  obliged  to  look  to  her 
defences.  What  she  needs  is  power.’3  It  would  seem  therefore  that  this 
interpretation  was  one  to  which  the  Soviet  authorities  themselves  would 
not  be  opposed.  Yet  seen  in  retrospect,  the  Soviet  test-programme  was  to 
serve  less  as  a  means  of  pressure  on  the  west  than  as  a  smoke-screen  to 
distract  attention  from  the  Soviet  abandonment  of  its  much-heralded  plan 
to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  with  East  Germany  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Soviet  decision  was  greeted  with  a  strong  degree  of  official  approval 
within  the  Soviet  bloc,  especially  from  the  Chinese  press.  Its  impact  on 
the  Belgrade  Conference  was  a  great  deal  less  than  many  supporters  of 
neutralism  and  non-alignment  would  have  expected.4  But  its  effect  on  the 
west  fell  greatly  short  of  anything  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  anticipated  if  he 
intended  it  as  a  means  of  dividing  the  alliance.  Those  nations  in  N.A.T.O. 
or  otherwise  pro-American  in  sentiment  which  had  hitherto  been  little 
involved  in  either  the  test-ban  negotiations  or  the  Berlin  confrontation, 
but  were  all  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  such  as  Canada,  Japan  and 
Norway,  were  driven  to  bitter  protest  as  the  atmospheric  fall-out  from 

1  N.T.  Times,  2  September  1961.  2  Ibid.,  1  September  1961. 

3  Times,  31  August  1961. 

4  See  Chapter  VII  below.  The  reaction  in  Belgrade  led  the  Observer  to  comment  sourly  that 
the  professional  neutrals  had  ‘demonstrated  their  professionalism  rather  than  their  strict  neutral¬ 
ity’.  O.F.N.S.,  5  September  1961. 
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these  tests,  all  of  which  were  apparently  air-blasts,  was  gradually  deposited 
over  their  territories.  In  Britain  the  opponents  of  nuclear  weapons  were 
discouraged  by  a  situation  which  seemed  to  show  that  all  the  great  powers 
were  equally  incorrigible. 

The  major  impact,  however,  was  on  the  United  States.  Since  the  Soviet 
rejection  of  the  Anglo-American  draft  treaty  in  April,  the  American  ad¬ 
ministration  had  been  under  continuous  and  increasing  pressure  to  resume 
nuclear  testing  itself.  This  pressure  which  had  come  largely  from  the 
scientists  of  the  right,  from  spokesmen  for  the  military1  and  from  spokes¬ 
men  of  the  Republican  party,  had  taken  the  form  of  openly  expressed 
suspicions  that  the  Soviet  Union  were  themselves  breaking  the  unofficial 
moratorium  by  carrying  out  underground  nuclear  tests,  and  were  using 
the  United  States’  sense  of  honour  and  ignorance  of  what  was  going  on 
behind  the  Soviet  curtain  of  secrecy  to  overhaul  the  American  lead  in 
nuclear  technology.  The  usual  leakages  pictured  the  advocates  of  renewed 
testing,  drawn  mainly  from  the  Defence  Department,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Authority  and  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy2  as 
arguing  that  the  moratorium  played  entirely  into  the  Soviet  hands  and 
was  preventing  ‘domestic  advances’  in  weapons  technology,  and  hindering 
the  development  of  an  adequate  seismic  detection  system.  Their  oppon¬ 
ents,  centred  in  the  State  Department,  the  President’s  Science  Advisory 
Committee  and  in  Kennedy’s  personal  entourage  were  pictured  as  coun¬ 
tering  with  a  series  of  mainly  diplomatic  arguments.  On  the  military  side 
they  argued  that  the  United  States  had  all  the  nuclear  weapons  necessary 
for  its  military  requirements.  A  resumption  of  tests  would  benefit  the 
Soviet  Union  alone  and  might  destroy  the  United  States  technical  ad¬ 
vantage.3  Transferring  this  argument  to  the  diplomatic  sphere,  they 
argued  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  in  fact  trying  to  goad  the  United  States 
into  resuming  tests.  At  the  moment  the  United  States  had  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  defensive.  A  resumption  of  testing  by  the  United  States 
would  influence  world  opinion  against  her  and  lose  all  this.  Moreover,  it 
was  in  their  view  essential,  if  possible,  to  end  the  nuclear  arms  race  and 
restrict  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  They  still  believed  that  a  nuclear 
test-ban  agreement  was  the  only  immediate  opportunity  of  taking  some 
of  the  tension  out  of  the  cold  war.4 

The  question  really  turned  on  whether  the  Soviets  had  in  fact  been 


1  In  February,  the  American  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  apparently  told  the  House  of  Representatives 
Armed  Services  Sub-Committee  that  they  were  concerned  about  the  military  dangers  ot  a 
continued  moratorium.  Their  testimony  was  made  public  in  May.  Daily  Telegraph ,  1 2  May  1961. 

2  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  would  seem  to  have  reversed  its  position  in  mid-June,  if  the 
report  that  it  had  proposed  a  reduction  in  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons  then  current  was 

true.  Times,  18  June  1961.  ,T  . 

3  This  argument  was  given  the  weighty  support  of  Professor  Hans  Bethe  of  Cornell  University, 

one  of  the  ‘Founding  Fathers’  of  American  nuclear  physics.  Guardian,  6  July  1961. 

4  See  the  obviously  well-informed  summary  of  the  debate  in  N.T.  Times,  21  May  1961. 
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breaking  the  moratorium  by  conducting  clandestine  tests  underground. 
On  this  it  proved  impossible  to  obtain  any  real  evidence,  one  way  or  the 
other,  since  Professor  Teller,  a  leader  of  the  scientific  right,  and  a  man 
intimately  connected  with  the  decision  to  develop  the  American  hydrogen 
bomb,  had  shown  that  a  sufficiently  large  underground  cavern  could  so 
muffle  underground  nuclear  explosions  as  to  render  their  detection  beyond 
a  peradventure  difficult  if  not  impossible  by  seismic  means.  At  the  end  of 
June  reports  were  beginning  to  come  in  from  the  seismographic  research 
institutes  of  Japan,  Finland  and  Sweden  of  seismic  events  within  Soviet 
territory  which  the  Japanese  and  the  Swedes  at  least  believed  to  be 
nuclear,  of  low-yield  nuclear  weapons.1  President  Kennedy  had  been 
sufficiently  concerned  then  to  set  up  a  panel  of  scientists  under  Professor 
Panofsky  of  Stanford  to  examine  the  evidence  and  report  to  him.  It  was 
noticeable  that  Senator  Humphrey,  until  then  an  opponent  of  a  resump¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  tests,  changed  his  position  sufficiently  to  propose  a  resump¬ 
tion  of  tests  underground  with  United  Nations  observers,  to  develop  and 
test  the  efficiency  of  American  seismic  methods  of  detection.  The  panel’s 
report  did  not  provide  the  White  House  with  any  evidence  of  Soviet 
activity  weighty  enough  to  counter  the  diplomatic  arguments  of  those 
opposed  to  a  resumption  of  American  testing,  although  Republican 
attacks  on  the  hesitancy  of  the  Administration  grew  in  vehemence  and 
a  Gallup  Poll  taken  in  early  July  showed  an  outright  majority  of  American 
opinion  (56  per  cent)  in  favour  of  such  a  resumption. 

The  degree  of  pressure  arising  from  the  Soviet  resumption  of  tests  was 
such  that  the  American  administration  could  no  longer  withstand  it.  Their 
immediate  reaction  was  to  declare  the  moratorium  at  an  end.  The  White 
House  issued  one  final  statement  that  the  President  was  ‘entirely  confident 
that  the  size  of  the  United  States  nuclear  weapons  stockpile  and  the 
capabilities  of  individual  weapons  and  delivery  systems  are  wholly  ade¬ 
quate  for  the  defence  needs  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Free  World’.2 
But  the  summoning  the  same  day  of  an  emergency  conference  of  leading 
officials  and  Congressional  leaders  to  the  White  House  failed  to  restrain 
American  opinion  any  longer.  Senator  Symington’s  denunciation  of 
advocates  of  disarmament  as  unworthy  assassins  of  America’s  national 
security  was  greeted  with  widespread  approval  in  Congress,  and  a  resolu¬ 
tion  backed  by  fifteen  Senators  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  calling  for 
an  immediate  resumption  of  nuclear  tests  by  the  United  States.  Ad¬ 
ministration  spokesmen  such  as  Senator  Humphrey  did  their  best  to 
oppose  this  but  it  was  clear  that  the  line  could  not  be  held  much  longer. 

1  Sunday  Times,  2  July,  3  September  1961.  Le  Soir,  5  September  1961.  Professor  Ryintaro 
Tokaheri,  the  Chief  of  the  Japanese  Earthquake  Research  Institute,  and  Professor  Masashi 
Kikuchi  were  quoted  as  saying  that  there  had  been  eight  Soviet  nuclear  explosions  underground 
in  the  period  since  November  i960,  two  of  them  in  August  1961. 

2  Public  Papers,  ig6i,  pp.  580-1. 
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There  remained  America’s  sole  nuclear  ally,  Britain.  British  pressure 
for  an  agreement  on  nuclear  tests  had  been  very  strong,  and  the  American 
negotiators  had  often  paid  private  tribute  to  the  ingenuity  of  their  British 
colleagues  in  avoiding  a  direct  confrontation  of  incompatible  American 
and  Soviet  proposals,  or  in  devising  expedients  by  which  the  negotiations 
could  be  extracted  from  the  impasse  into  which  such  a  confrontation  had 
led  them.  In  Britain  itself  the  pressure  of  those  anxious  to  see  Britain 
taking  the  lead  with  a  gesture  of  unilateral  disarmament  had  succeeded 
the  previous  October  in  capturing  the  support  of  the  Labour  Party  con¬ 
ference,  and  although  the  party  leadership  were  in  the  process  of  recapturing 
their  control  of  the  movement  on  this  issue,  the  success  of  their  oppon¬ 
ents  had  reflected  a  movement  of  opinion  so  much  wider  in  scope  and 
multi-political  in  colouring  that  the  Conservative  cabinet  could  hardly 
afford  to  ignore  it  as  a  matter  purely  of  concern  to  their  Labour  opponents. 
It  seemed  essential  to  the  Kennedy  administration  therefore  that  as  much 
as  possible  should  be  done  to  maintain  a  united  Anglo-American  front. 

The  outcome  of  the  hurried  Anglo-American  consultations  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Soviet  announcement  was  a  joint  proposal,  made  on  3  Sep¬ 
tember  in  the  names  of  President  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Macmillan  to  Mr. 
Khrushchev,1  that  all  three  governments  should  agree  at  once  not  to 
conduct  atmospheric  tests  which  might  produce  radio-active  fall-out  and 
to  urge  a  new  meeting  of  the  international  conference  at  Geneva  on 
9  September.  The  news  of  their  message  was  not  reported  in  the  Soviet 
press,  however,  which  carried  a  stream  of  reports  and  comment  designed 
to  justify  Soviet  action  to  their  readers,  and  the  timing  of  the  second 
Soviet  test  was  regarded  in  Washington  and  London  as  a  deliberate 
gesture  of  rejection  of  the  Anglo-American  proposals,  a  view  which  Mr. 
Khrushchev  was  quick  to  confirm  officially.2  British  opinion  thereafter 
veered  steadily  towards  the  position  already  taken  by  official  spokesmen 
in  France  and  Western  Germany  that  the  Soviet  action  represented  a 
criminally  irresponsible  attempt  to  bully  them  into  submission  to  Soviet 
power.  On  9  September,  a  British  and  American  joint  statement  re¬ 
affirmed  their  readiness  to  negotiate  a  controlled  test  ban3  and  declared 
the  Geneva  Conference  to  be  in  indefinite  recess. 

In  the  meantime  President  Kennedy  felt  himself  at  last  free  to  yield  to 
the  pressure  of  American  opinion  and  resume  underground  testing.  The 
order  was  given  on  5  September,  the  decision  being  defended  publicly  as 
being,  at  least  in  part,  designed  to  test  the  accuracy  with  which  under¬ 
ground  tests  could  be  detected  by  seismic  means.  It  had  emerged  in  July 


1  For  text  see  Documents,  1961,  pp.  46576. 

2  Soviet  note  of  9  September  1961;  ibid.,  pp.  466-73. 

3  Joint  statement  by  President  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Macmillan,  9  September  1961,  ibid., 
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that  tunnels  in  the  Nevada  desert  had  been  prepared  for  such  tests;  even 
then  the  work  of  preparing  for  the  tests  had  to  be  carried  through  in 
desperate  haste  lest  the  Soviets  suddenly  round  up  their  programme  and 
leave  the  United  States  to  face  the  odium  of ‘going  it  alone’.  The  first  test 
explosion  was  carried  out  on  15  September,  further  explosions  following 
on  16  September,  10  and  29  October. 

The  Russian  government  was,  in  the  meantime,  stepping  up  its  pressure 
on  other  fronts.  On  2  September,  they  replied  to  the  Allied  Notes  on  the 
air  corridors  to  Berlin.1  Their  reply  asserted  flatly  that  the  measures  taken 
to  seal  off  West  Berlin  by  the  East  German  authorities  were  ‘internal 
measures’  of  a  ‘sovereign  state’  and  the  attempt  to  introduce  them  into 
a  discussion  of  Anglo-Soviet  relations  a  ‘gross  contradiction  of  the  generally 
accepted  norms  of  international  life’.  It  described  the  Allied  case  on  the 
free  use  of  the  air  corridors  to  West  Berlin  as  unjustified  ‘either  from  a 
juridical  point  of  view  or  as  regards  their  substance’.  It  accused  them 
of  ‘trying  to  shield’  West  German  activity  in  Berlin  ‘provocative  and 
dangerous  for  the  course  of  peace’,  and  demanded  that  they  ‘put  an  end 
to  the  unlawful  and  provocative  acts’  of  the  Federal  Republic  in  Berlin. 
Failing  that  it  warned  that  the  allies  would  ‘bear  the  full  responsibility  for 
the  possible  consequences  of  the  continuation  of  such  provocative  activity’. 
This  was  followed  by  a  threat  to  disrupt  the  operation  of  the  Four- Power 
Air  Safety  centre  in  Berlin,  which  had  for  some  time  been  a  target  for  East 
German  press  attacks.  A  day  previously,  the  Soviet  government  had 
publicly  called  on  the  people  of  West  Germany  to  throw  out  the  Adenauer 
government  which  it  compared  to  that  of  Hitler,  a  comparison  the 
absurdity  of  which  coupled  with  the  obvious  intention  of  exerting  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  West  German  elections  was  to  make  Mr.  Khrushchev 
Dr.  Adenauer’s  greatest  electoral  asset. 

The  Soviet  administration  also  continued  their  attempts  to  bring  the 
west  to  negotiation  by  encouraging  Italian  intervention.  On  1  September, 
Mr.  Khrushchev  addressed  a  second  letter  to  Signor  Fanfani,  offering  to 
consider  without  prejudice  any  time  and  place  for  negotiations  the  west 
might  propose.  The  invitation  found  the  Italian  government  more  and 
more  divided  between  pleasure  at  the  leading  role  forced  on  them,  anger 
that  Italy  should  be  selected  as  the  ‘weak  link’  in  the  N.A.T.O.  chain,  and 
fear  lest  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  trying  to  force  Italy  out  of  N.A.T.O.  by 
encouraging  the  ‘aspirazioni  mediatrici  e  terzaforzista  nei  circoli  dirigenti 
italiani’  especially  on  the  left  wing  of  the  ruling  coalition.2  His  action 
laid  them  open  to  increasing  attack  from  the  Liberal  party  and  caused  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  Guido  Gonello,  to  take  a  line  in  public  strongly 
critical  of  his  Social  Democrat  colleagues.  Nevertheless,  President  Kennedy 
felt  it  necessary  to  reassure  Signor  Fanfani  as  to  the  readiness  of  the 

1  Documents,  ig6i,  pp.  356-9.  2  Corriere  della  Sera,  5  September  1961. 
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United  States  to  enter  into  negotiation.  The  sentiments  of  the  Republican 
and  Social  Democrat  elements  in  the  coalition  in  favour  of  negotiating  over 
Berlin  could  nevertheless  have  succeeded  in  dividing  the  cabinet  and  in 
forcing  its  resignation  in  favour  of  one  definitely  tilted  either  to  left  or 
right,  had  not  they  been  bitterly  offended  by  the  Soviet  resumption  of 
nuclear  testing  and  therefore  totally  disinclined  to  do  anything  at  that 
moment  from  which  the  Soviet  leadership  would  benefit.  As  a  result, 
despite  a  second  letter  from  Mr.  Khrushchev  on  1 2  September,  the  Italian 
Government  did  nothing  and  the  Soviets  abandoned  further  attempts  to 
use  them  as  a  mediator  in  favour  of  M.  Spaak  of  Belgium. 

Besides  these  diplomatic  manoeuvres,  Mr.  Khrushchev  also  played  a 
leading  part  in  increasing  the  pressure  by  a  series  of  speeches  and  inter¬ 
views.  A  significant  feature  of  these  was  the  contempt  with  which  he 
spoke  of  the  European  members  of  N.A.T.O.,  and  his  apparent  conviction 
that  they  could  be  relied  on  to  restrain  the  United  States,  and,  failing  that, 
to  contract  out  of  N.A.T.O.  altogether.  The  United  States  alone  bulked 
large  enough  in  his  eyes  to  be  worth  considerate  treatment.  His  speeches 
gradually  increased  in  bitterness,  and  seemed  to  be  aimed  less  and  less  at 
influencing  opinion  abroad,  and  more  and  more  at  strengthening  the 
resolution  of  his  own  people,  culminating  in  the  lengthy  speech  he  made 
at  the  reception  for  Mr.  Nehru  on  8  September1  and  the  fiery  speech  made 
on  10  September  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Stalingrad  power  station  on 
10  September.2  At  this  he  announced  in  addition  that  long-range  Soviet 
rocket  tests  were  to  be  held  on  14  September,  tests  which  duly  demon¬ 
strated  for  American  and  Soviet  opinion  to  note,  the  range  and  accuracy 
of  the  Soviet  inter-continental  missiles. 

Yet  if  the  intention  behind  these  speeches  was  to  force  the  dissolution 
of  N.A.T.O.  by  an  increase  in  its  internal  conflicts,  the  result  of  Soviet 
policy  was  exactly  the  reverse.  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  decision  to  resume  Soviet 
nuclear  tests  did  not,  it  is  true,  earn  him  the  approbrium  of  the  ‘uncom¬ 
mitted  nations’  conferring  at  that  moment  at  Belgrade  in  quite  the  way 
that  their  supporters  in  the  west  could  have  expected.3  But  their  effect 
among  those  who  tended  towards  a  Third-Force  position  in  the  west  was 
disastrous;  the  more  so  as  such  elements  were  themselves  disappointed,  if 
not  disgusted,  with  the  failure  of  the  Belgrade  conferees  openly  to  con¬ 
demn  Soviet  action.  The  position  of  those  who  had  been  arguing  for 
negotiations  and  compromise  over  Berlin  hardened  noticeably,  and  even 
the  professional  Germanophobes  who  had  hitherto  been  playing  the  same 
role  as  the  French  Right  in  the  1930s  echoing  their  ‘Pourquoi  mourir  pour 
Danzig?’,  dropped  this  line  in  favour  of  headlines  such  as  ‘stop  bullying, 
Mr.  Khrushchev’.4 


1  Soviet  News,  11  September  1961. 
3  See  below,  Chapter  VII. 


2  Ibid.,  12  September  1961. 
4  See  Daily  Express,  13  September  1961. 
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This  firmness  was  reflected  in  the  official  policies  of  the  western  govern¬ 
ments.  President  de  Gaulle  was  first  in  the  field  in  his  press  conference  of 
5  September,1  matching  insult  for  insult  with  his  suggestion  that  the  whole 
crisis  was  a  device  to  divert  Soviet  attention  from  the  failure  of  Soviet 
internal  policy.  This  was  followed  by  an  outspokenly  bellicose  speech  by 
Mr.  Paul  Nitze,  Kennedy’s  appointment  to  the  Pentagon  concerned  with 
foreign  policy  and  international  security.2  On  9  September,  the  British 
Minister  of  Defence,  Mr.  Watkinson,  spoke  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  having 
completely  miscalculated  the  resolution  of  the  British  government  and 
people.3  On  that  day,  the  dispatch  of  40,000  extra  U.S.  reinforcements  to 
Germany  was  announced,  and  the  three  western  powers  replied  to  the 
Soviet  note  on  the  Berlin  air  corridors,  reiterating  the  western  case  and 
issuing  solemn  warnings  against  interference  with  flights  to  Berlin.4  On 
12  September,  the  American  government  issued  a  formal  statement  hold¬ 
ing  the  Soviet  Union  responsible  ‘for  any  action’  taken  by  the  East  German 
government  which  would  violate  the  Four  Power  status  of  Berlin.5 

There  followed  a  certain  amount  of  Soviet  harassment  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  air  lines  flying  at  night  into  Berlin,  and  on  14  September  two 
Soviet  MIG  fighters  ‘buzzed’  two  American  commercial  air-liners  in 
broad  daylight.  But  apart  from  this  the  question  of  the  air-corridor  was 
allowed  to  rest  by  the  Soviets  and  no  reply  made  to  the  Allied  notes.  A 
turning-point  in  the  crisis  seemed  to  have  been  reached  and  passed. 

The  first  tentative  signs  of  a  weakening  in  the  Soviet  position  came  in 
fact  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Nehru’s  visit  to  Moscow.  On  6  September,  Mr. 
Khrushchev  had  given  a  very  full  and  outspokenly  firm  interview  to 
Mr.  Sulzberger  of  the  New  York  Times ,  the  record  of  which  he  personally 
agreed.  The  following  day  he  altered  the  transcript  of  the  interview  in  two 
significant  respects.  His  original  statement  that  Russia  had  a  ioo-megaton 
bomb  and  was  going  to  test  it  became  ‘we  already  have  such  a  bomb  and 
shall  test  the  exploding  device  for  it’.  His  statement  that  he  saw  ‘no  use’  in 
another  meeting  with  President  Kennedy  ‘at  this  time’  .  .  .  unless  the 
President  was  ready  to  agree  at  least  to  the  essentials  of  a  settlement  ‘along 
the  lines  of  the  Soviet  proposals  for  Germany  and  West  Berlin  ...  by 
sending  a  special  message’,  was  softened  into  the  anodyne  statement  that 
he  was  always  glad  to  meet  the  President  ‘to  resolve  pressing  international 
problems’.6 

This  softening  was,  however,  followed  by  the  speeches  of  7  and  10  Sep¬ 
tember.  It  was  not  until  13  September  that  the  first  real  break  came  in  the 
Soviet  front.  It  came  with  two  separate  moves.  Firstly  came  a  Tass 
announcement  that  the  Soviet  foreign  minister,  Mr.  Gromyko,  was  ready 


1  Documents,  ig6i,  pp.  1 10-18. 

3  Observer,  io  September  1961. 

5  N.Y.  Times,  13  September  1961. 


2  N.T.  Times,  8  September  1961. 
4  Documents,  ig6i,  pp.  359-63. 
6  Ibid.,  8,  11  September  1961. 
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to  enter  into  an  exchange  of  opinions  with  Dean  Rusk,  his  American  oppo¬ 
site  number  before  the  United  Nations  meeting  at  New  York.  The  second 
and  more  important  move  came  in  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Frol  Kozlov, 
often  mentioned  as  a  possible  successor  to  Mr.  Khrushchev,  in  which  he 
said  not  only  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  ready  to  enter  into  study  and 
discussion  ‘of  any  observation  and  any  reasonable  amendment ’  to  the  Soviet 
draft  peace  treaty,  but  also,  in  so  many  words,  that  ‘the  Soviet  propositions 
concerning  a  Treaty  of  Peace  with  East  Germany  do  not  constitute  an  ulti¬ 
matum’.1  Significantly  this  was  followed  two  days  later  by  a  speech  from 
Dr.  Ulbricht  in  which,  entirely  reversing  his  previous  line,  he  said :  ‘If  the 
west  want  to  stay’  in  Berlin  ‘let  them  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union’ 
and  agree,2  thus  renouncing  his  previously  reiterated  position  that  the 
west  would  have  to  negotiate  with  him  alone. 

(j)  The  Berlin  Crisis:  The  first  move  towards  a  detente,  13  September-22  October, 
1961 

If  Frol  Kozlov’s  speech  of  13  September  was  intended  as  the  first  tenta¬ 
tive  display  of  the  olive  branch  by  the  Soviet  leadership,  its  effect  was 
quickly  countered  by  a  series  of  speeches  and  articles  by  senior  officers  of 
the  Soviet  armed  forces  in  a  very  different  vein.  On  14  September,  writing 
in  Pravda,  Marshal  Malinovski  could  only  boast  of  Soviet  nuclear  might 
which  was  capable  of  being  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  world,  accuse 
President  Kennedy  of  having  started  the  arms  race  by  his  speech  of 
26  July,  and  echo  the  Chinese  authorities’  talk  of  just  and  unjust  wars. 
He  also  pressed  the  need  for  the  cultivation  of  war-like  traditions  in  the 
education  of  the  young.  His  comments  were  echoed  by  Marshal  Vershinin, 
commander  of  the  Soviet  air  forces,  in  Red  Star  on  16  September,  by 
General  Zhukov  the  deputy  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Soviet  land 
forces  in  Red  Star  on  2 1  September  and  by  Marshal  Biryusov  of  the  Soviet 
air  forces  in  the  same  journal  two  days  later.3 

The  United  States  authorities  could  hardly  be  blamed  therefore  for 
approaching  the  forthcoming  talks  with  Mr.  Gromyko  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  pessimism.  They  had  had,  in  addition,  a  very  difficult  time  with 
M.  Couve  de  Murville,  the  French  foreign  minister,  when  they  attempted 
to  reach  an  agreed  negotiating  position  between  the  three  western  foreign 
ministers  on  15  September.  The  final  communique4  showed  that  the 
French  had  agreed  to  exploratory  talks  to  see  if  any  basis  existed  for  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  but  the  statement  made  by  M.  Couve  de 
Murville  a  few  days  later3  made  it  only  too  clear  that  the  French  viewed 
such  an  enterprise  with  a  considerable  degree  of  scepticism. 

1  Le  Monde,  14  September  1961.  2  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune,  16  September  1961. 

3  Marshal  Malinovski’s  article  was  reprinted  in  Soviet  News,  15  September  1961. 

4  NT.  Times,  17  September  1961.  5  U  Monde,  19  September  1961. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Spaak, 
had  intervened.  On  12  September,  he  had  publicly  appealed  to  the  west 
to  make  a  great  effort  of  unity  without  delay  to  clarify  their  objectives  and 
reach  a  positive  policy  of  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  His  own 
line  of  thinking,  he  revealed,  turned  on  a  small-scale  version  of  the  1955 
von  Zeeland  or  1957  Rapacki  plans  for  a  zone  or  area  where  the  level  of 
armaments  could  be  controlled  and  nuclear  weapons  removed.1  Two 
days  later,  it  was  announced  that  he  had  accepted  a  Soviet  invitation  to 
go  to  Moscow.  M.  Spaak’s  motives,  it  emerged,  were  a  combination  of 
resentment  at  the  way  the  smaller  N.A.T.O.  powers  had  been  excluded 
from  the  most  important  inter-allied  consultations  and  a  conviction  com¬ 
mon  to  the  non-Communist  left  in  Europe  that  to  fight  a  war  over  Berlin 
would  be  criminal.  He  seemed  also  to  be  convinced  that  time  was  running 
short  and  that  unless  something  was  done,  Mr.  Khrushchev  would  be 
forced  to  make  some  gesture  at  the  22nd  Party  Congress  due  to  meet  in 
Moscow  in  the  third  week  of  October.2 

The  news  of  M.  Spaak’s  impending  visit  to  Moscow  was  greeted  with 
a  good  deal  of  alarm  in  the  west.  It  was  feared  that  this  apparent  break  in 
the  ‘united  front’  shown  by  the  west  would  lead  Mr.  Khrushchev  to 
decide  to  keep  up  the  pressure  on  Berlin.  The  N.A.T.O.  Council  discussed 
the  invitation  long  and  earnestly,  and  the  German  ambassador  in  Brussels, 
Herr  Oppler,  had  a  lengthy  conversation  with  M.  Spaak  before  his  de¬ 
parture  for  Moscow.  The  meeting  between  M.  Spaak  and  Mr.  Khrush¬ 
chev  on  19  September  apparently  only  confirmed  the  reports  of  Mr. 
Kozlov’s  speech.  M.  Spaak  apparently  told  the  N.A.T.O.  Council  on 
21  September  after  his  return  that  the  Soviet  leader  would  welcome 
negotiations  ranging  over  as  wide  a  field  as  possible,  and  did  not  regard 
himself  as  tied  by  any  time-table,  denying  strongly  that  he  had  ever 
indicated  the  end  of  the  year  as  a  dead-line  for  negotiations.  With  that 
M.  Spaak  retreated  back-stage  to  leave  the  way  open  for  direct  American- 
Soviet  conversations. 

These  began  on  2 1  September  between  Mr.  Rusk  and  Mr.  Gromyko,  the 
Soviet  foreign  minister.  There  were  to  be  in  all  three  meetings  between  the 
two  men,  one  between  Mr.  Gromyko  and  President  Kennedy  in  the  course 
of  the  next  fortnight,  and  two  between  Mr.  Rusk  and  the  Polish  foreign 
minister,  Mr.  Rapacki.  The  conversations  were  to  be  so  surrounded 
by  rumours,  so  bedevilled  by  ballons  d'essai  and  leakages,  so  confused  by 
reports  put  out  by  non-participants  in  the  hope  of  seeing  them  denied, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  them  at  this 
stage.  Certain  assumptions,  however,  seem  in  order.  The  first  of  these  is 

1  Times,  15  September  1961 ;  Le  Monde,  13  September  1961. 

2  See  the  reports  of  his  views  in  Le  Monde,  Le  Soir,  Times,  19  September  1961,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  25  September  1961. 
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that  the  American  administration,  being  unable  or  unwilling  at  this  stage 
to  resolve  its  own  internal  divisions,  had  decided  to  try  out  on  the  Russians 
certain  ideas  centring  on  a  rearrangement  of  the  political  situation  in 
central  Europe,  in  the  hope  that  the  Russian  reaction  would  give  them 
a  surer  means  of  measuring  their  desirability.  Among  such  ideas  were 
inevitably  an  acceptance  of  the  Oder-Neisse  line,  a  withdrawal  of  nuclear 
weapons  from  the  Bundeswehr,  some  acceptance  of  East  German  participa¬ 
tion  in  checking  Allied  personnel  using  the  access  routes  to  Berlin,  a  partial 
disengagement  in  Central  Europe,  and  the  possible  transformation  of 
Berlin  into  a  ‘free  city’  guaranteed  by  the  United  Nations,  possibly  with 
certain  U.N.  organs  or  troops  centred  in  Berlin.  All  of  these  ideas  were 
in  the  air  at  the  time  and  all  were  mentioned  in  a  series  of  indiscreet 
speeches  by  members  of  the  administration  or  their  senior  supporters 
in  the  Senate. 

Thus  Senator  Humphrey  was  quoted  as  saying  that  the  west  must 
be  prepared  to  yield  on  some  matters.  Senator  Mansfield  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  all  of  Berlin  should  be  made  a  free  city  and  that  de  facto 
recognition  of  Eastern  Germany  might  well  be  inevitable.1  Senator  Ful- 
bright  was  even  cited  as  saying  that  the  west  were  not  without  fault  on 
Berlin  and  that  they  should  try  to  explore  what  the  Soviets  meant  by  the 
terms  ‘free  city’  and  ‘free  access’.2  The  most  startling  speech  came,  how¬ 
ever,  from  General  Clay,  whom  President  Kennedy  in  an  attempt  to  boost 
the  sagging  morale  of  the  West  Berliners  had  dispatched  as  his  personal 
representative  in  Berlin.  In  an  ‘off-the-record’  speech  made  at  a  reception 
given  in  his  honour  on  21  September,  he  apparently  called  upon  the 
Federal  Republic  ‘in  its  own  interests’,  to  accept  the  reality  of  the  existence 
of  the  two  German  states,  and  argued  that  in  the  event  of  a  Russian  peace 
treaty  with  East  Germany  some  form  of  dealings  with  the  latter  state 
would  become  inevitable.  East  Germans  could  perhaps,  so  he  was  quoted 
as  saying,  be  given  the  right  to  check  the  identification  of  Allied  citizens  in 
civilian  clothing  on  the  road  and  rail  access  routes,  though  not  the  right 
to  control  the  access.3 

Such  comments,  especially  those  of  General  Clay,  were  ill  leceived  in 
Germany.  At  the  Council  of  Europe  meeting  at  Strasbourg,  German 
delegates  were  quoted  as  saying  that  the  recognition  of  East  Germany 
would  be  ‘giving  way  to  blackmail’  and  ‘would  remove  the  basis  for 
German  membership  of  N.A.T.O.’.4  Mr.  Brentano  was  reported  to  have 
said  that  to  ‘underwrite’  the  division  of  Germany  by  recognising  the 
D.D.R.  was  impossible.5  And  Herr  Strauss  in  a  much-quoted  speech  on 
29  September  referred  to  the  anti-American  feelings  aroused  in  Germany 


1  Times,  Guardian,  25  September  1961. 
3  N.T.  Times,  22  September  1961. 

5  N.T.  Times,  27  September  1961. 


2  Observer,  1  October  1961. 
♦  Guardian,  26  September  1961. 
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by  such  reports  and  attacked  the  idea  of  an  atom-free  zone  as  an  attempt 
to  weaken  the  forces  protecting  Europe’s  periphery.1  These  protests  were 
echoed  in  a  major  campaign  by  the  West  German  press  despite  the  denials 
and  dementis  issued  by  the  State  Department,  and  Dr.  Adenauer  was 
said  to  have  written  to  President  Kennedy  urging  him  to  stand  firm  on 
Berlin. 

The  Germans  could  take  heart  from  the  attitude  of  the  French.  General 
de  Gaulle  was  reported  to  have  told  a  French  parliamentary  delegation 
that  France  might  well  refuse  to  take  part  in  any  negotiations  on  Berlin, 
and  M.  Couve  de  Murville  publicly  repeated  his  strictures  on  negotiating 
under  Soviet  threats.  After  the  third  meeting  between  Mr.  Rusk  and 
Mr.  Gromyko  on  3  October,  Mr.  Kohler  of  the  State  Department  con¬ 
sulted  with  the  British,  French  and  West  German  ambassadors  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  His  version  of  the  Rusk-Gromyko  talks  apparently  confirmed 
French  suspicions  and  was  followed  firstly  by  reports  that  M.  Alphand, 
the  French  ambassador,  had  been  instructed  to  protest  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  against  what  appeared  to  be  a  general  drift  towards  nego¬ 
tiations  in  which  the  west  could  only  lose.  This  was  followed  by  a  severe 
attack  of  an  apparently  ‘inspired’  nature  on  Mr.  Rusk  for  his  naivety, 
inexperience  and  lack  of  preparation  for  the  talks  with  Mr.  Gromyko.2 

Certainly,  it  was  difficult  to  detect  any  real  signs  of  a  change  in  the 
Soviet  attitude.  The  various  proposals  aired  by  western  advocates  of 
a  compromise  were  duly  taken  up  and  discussed  in  the  Soviet  press,  but 
there  was  no  indication  given  of  any  possible  Soviet  counter-concessions. 
On  6  October,  in  a  message  to  Mr.  Ulbricht,  Mr.  Khrushchev  said  that 
the  Soviet  Union  expected  to  conclude  a  peace  treaty  ‘in  a  very  short 
time’.  Ulbricht  himself  in  a  speech  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Mikoyan  spoke 
of  the  gradual  conversion  of  West  Berlin  into  a  demilitarised  free  city,  and 
said  that  east-west  guarantees  for  ‘a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Berlin 
issue’  could  be  incorporated  into  the  treaty,  which  an  official  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Communist  Central  Committee  said  would  be  signed  within  a  week 
to  ten  days  after  the  22nd  Party  Congress  had  met.3  Mr.  Khrushchev’s 
terms,  as  spelt  out  in  a  letter  of  12  October  to  59  British  M.P.s,  showed  no 
signs  of  a  change  either.  How  could  Russia  stop  testing  he  demanded, 
‘when  we  are  being  threatened  with  a  new  war,  when  the  United  States  is 
testing  new  types  of  attack  weapons  and  are  pushing  their  military  machine 
to  the  utmost’?  The  terms  themselves  included  a  quick  agreement  on 
Germany  with  the  recognition  of  both  German  States  and  the  admission 
to  the  United  Nations,  a  ban  on  their  being  armed  with  nuclear  weapons, 
guaranteed  access  to  Berlin,  recognition  of  the  Oder-Neisse  line,  and  the 
breaking  up  of  N.A.T.O.  and  the  Warsaw  Pact.4  These  were  far-reaching 

'  Times,  30  September  1961.  2  Le  Monde,  10  October  1961. 

3  JV.T.  Times,  7  October  1961.  4  Soviet  News,  13  October  1961. 
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terms  indeed,  and  their  acceptance  would  have  constituted  something 
approaching  the  ‘capitulation’  which  M.  Couve  de  Murville  affected 
to  fear. 

Nor  did  the  state  of  affairs  in  Berlin  itself  look  any  more  helpful.  The 
East  German  authorities  continued  their  measures  to  reinforce  ‘The  Wall’, 
as  it  had  now  come  universally  to  be  known.  A  zone  of  300  feet  was 
bulldozed  flat  along  the  25-mile  frontier  between  East  and  West  Berlin. 
Families  were  expelled  from  houses  on  the  border  and  a  system  of  towers, 
searchlights  and  barbed  wire  barriers  erected  on  the  East  German  side  of 
the  Wall  itself.  Minor  incidents  continued  over  the  attempts  of  individual 
refugees  to  escape.  On  5  October,  for  example,  shots  were  exchanged 
between  West  and  East  German  police  during  the  attempt  of  two  refugees 
to  escape.  At  another  spot  American  troops  used  tear  gas  grenades  in 
reply  to  an  East  German  bombardment  by  fire-hoses. 

On  6  October,  President  Kennedy  met  with  Mr.  Gromyko  at  a  meeting 
in  which  the  Soviet  foreign  minister  apparently  returned  to  the  tech¬ 
nique  used  at  Vienna  of  reading  a  memorandum  which  set  out  the  Soviet 
terms  in  fairly  set  terms,  and  without  any  indication  of  any  Soviet  con¬ 
cessions.  The  meeting  was  followed  by  a  distinct  hardening  of  opinion  in 
Washington  both  against  the  Soviets  and  paradoxically  also  against  the 
West  German  authorities.  A  new  meeting  of  the  ambassadorial  group  in 
Washington  did  its  best  again  to  assess  the  result  of  the  conversations  but 
reached  little  detailed  agreement.  The  West  German  ambassador  was 
recalled  for  consultations.  Mr.  Gromyko  returned  to  Moscow  via  London 
where  he  met  Mr.  Macmillan  and  Lord  Home,  and  was  apparently  told 
that  one  at  least  of  the  Soviet  proposals,  the  four  power  guarantee  of  West 
Berlin  which  would  involve  the  stationing  of  Soviet  troops  in  West  Berlin, 
was  impossible. 

Despite  this  hardening,  however,  which  was  directed  mainly  towards 
impressing  the  Soviet  authorities  with  the  unacceptability  of  their  proposals, 
the  British  and  American  authorities  continued  to  favour  the  exploration 
of  Soviet  intentions  and  the  maintenance  of  diplomatic  contacts.  On 
1 1  October,  Mr.  Rusk  met  Mr.  Rapacki,  the  Polish  foreign  minister,  to 
discuss  variants  on  the  Polish  proposals  for  limited  disengagement  in 
central  Europe.  And  Senator  Humphrey,  during  a  visit  to  Poland,  ad¬ 
mitted  that  these  proposals  were  a  ‘constructive  suggestion’  which  the 
American  administration  were  considering  ‘very,  very  carefully  d  The 
British  government  were  in  the  meantime  pressing  for  a  meeting  in  London 
to  discuss  further  approaches  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Their  proposal  ran  into  a  complete  negative  from  Pans  and  Bonn. 
Alarmed  by  the  continued  reports  from  Washington,  the  West  German 
government  were  now  moving  firmly  over  into  the  French  camp.  On 

1  O.F.N.S.,  17  October  1961. 
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1 1  October,  Dr.  Erhard  and  Herr  von  Brentano  had  lengthy  conversa¬ 
tions  with  General  de  Gaulle  and  M.  Couve  de  Murville.  The  following 
day  the  West  German  government  reinforced  itself  against  American 
pressure  by  finally  abandoning  its  objections  to  increasing  its  military 
effort.  Herr  Strauss  announced  an  increase  in  the  defence  budget  and 
a  lengthening  of  the  period  of  conscription  in  Germany,  reversing  the 
stand  Dr.  Adenauer  had  maintained  for  the  previous  three  months  that 
N.A.T.O.’s  defences  were  quite  adequate  against  Soviet  pressure.  The 
same  day  Herr  von  Brentano  spelt  out  West  German  policy  in  detail.  He 
rejected  outright  any  change  in  the  status  of  West  Berlin  towards  that  of 
a  free  city.  Proposals  on  the  lines  of  the  Rapacki  plan  he  denounced  as 
a  weakening  of  N.A.T.O.  in  precisely  that  area,  central  Europe,  where  it 
had  to  be  strongest.  Reunification  of  Germany  remained  the  main  aim 
of  his  policy.  There  could  be  no  solution  to  the  problem  of  security  in 
Central  Europe  that  was  based  on  a  division  of  Germany.  The  de  facto 
recognition  of  the  D.D.R.  was  out  of  the  question;  specific  contacts  on 
specific  issues  when  acting  as  mandatory  for  the  west  as  a  whole  could  be 
accepted  but  that  was  all. 

In  the  face  of  this  stand  the  British  proposals  had  to  be  dropped.  In¬ 
stead,  Sir  Evelyn  Shuckburgh  undertook  visits  to  Bonn  and  Paris  for 
bilateral  consultations  with  Professor  Carstens  and  M.  Leloy,  his  opposite 
numbers  in  the  Auswdrtiges  Ministerium  and  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  and  with 
Dr.  Dirk  Stikker,  the  N.A.T.O.  Secretary-General.  His  main  task  was  to 
attempt  to  remove  the  West  German  fears  of  American  willingness  to 
make  them  the  sacrificial  lamb,  fears  which  were  being  commonly  ex¬ 
pressed  in  German  circles.1  He  did  his  best,  so  it  was  reported,  to  persuade 
the  West  German  authorities  to  ignore  the  ‘semi-official  flood  of  speculation 
.  .  .  poured  out  of  Washington  in  recent  weeks’,2  a  task  in  which  he  was 
backed  by  a  personal  letter  from  President  Kennedy  to  Dr.  Adenauer,  and 
a  public  statement  by  Mr.  Rusk3  ruling  out  any  measure  of  disengagement, 
whole  or  partial,  except  as  part  of  an  agreement  on  disarmament. 

These  attempts  did  not  go  unnoticed  in  French  circles,  where  there  was 
also  a  good  deal  of  awareness  of  the  mounting  frustration  and  anger  of  the 
‘hardliners’  in  the  United  States,  who  had  been  forced  into  a  back  seat 
since  the  initiation  of  American-Soviet  conversations.  Behind  the  scenes 
and  in  the  columns  of  the  ‘hard-line’  commentators,  a  steady  attack  was 
being  mounted  on  Mr.  Rusk  and  by  implication  on  President  Kennedy. 
Charges  of  appeasement  were  being  bandied  about,  and  Mr.  Harlan 
Cleveland,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  was  driven  to  warn  that  ‘this 

1  The  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  g^eitung,  27  October  1961,  cited  the  following  view  as  one  commonly 
heard  in  Germany:  ‘Berlin  gehort  zum  Losegeld.  Wir  haben  eben  den  Krieg  verloren.  Wir 
haben  fur  die  Niederlage  zu  bezahlen.’ 

2  Times ,  20  October  1961. 

3  At  his  press  conference  on  18  October  1961. 
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rising  mood  of  national  frustration’  was  creating  an  attitude  ‘from  which 
there  are  only  two  exits:  belligerence  or  defeatism’.1  M.  Alphand,  the 
French  ambassador  in  Washington,  did  his  best  to  exploit  this  feeling  in 
a  speech  made  at  Georgetown  on  19  October,  in  which  he  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  any  attempt  to  ‘open  the  door  to  compromise  over  Berlin’ 
would  be  to  play  along  with  the  Soviet’s  aim  ‘not  only  to  consolidate  the 
communist  empire  but  to  make  impossible  a  united  western  Europe  and 
to  destroy  the  Western  alliance’.2 

On  22  October,  Professor  Grewe,  the  German  ambassador,  returned  to 
Washington  from  Bonn.  The  new  terms  he  brought  with  him  would,  if 
taken  seriously,  have  ruled  out  any  further  negotiation  with  the  Soviets. 
The  usual  leakages  depicted  these  as  demanding  the  continued  presence 
of  the  western  allies  in  Berlin  as  guarantors  of  the  city’s  freedom.  Berlin 
must  have  free  access  to  and  full  freedom  to  maintain  its  ties  with  West 
Germany.  De  facto  recognition  of  East  Germany  was  ruled  out  of  court. 
Demilitarisation,  discrimination,  limitations  on  West  German  armaments 
or  schemes  for  military  disengagement  were  rejected  in  toto .3  The  entire 
basis  of  any  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  seemed  to  have  disappeared. 

There  remained  one  area,  however,  in  which  American— Soviet  contacts 
appeared  to  have  been  reasonably  successful,  that  of  negotiations  on 
general  disarmament.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  McCloy,  the 
American  commissioner  for  disarmament,  had  visited  Russia  in  July  1961 
and  had  held  conversations  with  his  Soviet  opposite  numbers  and  with 
Mr.  Khrushchev  on  the  next  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  current  disarmament 
negotiations.  During  these  meetings  the  Soviet  authorities  had  presented 
him  with  a  lengthy  series  of  documents  embodying  their  proposals  for 
general  and  complete  disarmament.4  The  central  core  of  the  Soviet 
position  remained  the  insistence  on  a  4-stage  programme  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament,  to  be  carried  out  over  a  set  period  of  time,  and  the 
processes  of  which  were  to  be  supervised  by  an  international  control 
system  run  on  the  troika  principle,  which  would  have  the  duty  of  super¬ 
vising  the  destruction  of  weapons  but  would  be  denied  any  facilities  to 
check  whether  what  was  destroyed  represented  the  full  total  of  the  weapons 
within  the  category  to  be  destroyed  available  to  the  state  destroying  them. 
This  they  refused  to  accept  until  the  last  stage  had  been  completed,  de¬ 
nouncing  it  as  espionage. 

The  American  authorities  by  contrast  appear  to  have  advanced  a 
series  of  proposals  each  designed  to  lead  by  pragmatic  steps  to  a  reduction 
of  tension  adequate  to  enable  the  next  step  to  be  taken.  Among  the 


1  U.S.I.S.  Release,  23  October  1961. 

2  Times,  20  October  1961. 


3  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune,  23  October  1961. 

♦  These  included  a  ‘statement’  of  27  June,  an  aide-memoire  of  19  JUU  a  second  aide-memoire 
of  21  July  and  a  draft  Soviet-American  statement  dated  27  July  1961.  The  texts  were  pubhs  ec 
in  International  Affairs  (Moscow),  No.  10,  October  1961,  pp.  134-45- 
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measures  to  which  they  seem  to  have  attached  most  importance  were  the 
establishment  of  an  agency  to  control  the  actual  measures  of  disarmament 
and  the  setting  up  at  a  fairly  early  stage  of  an  international  police  force  to 
act  as  a  necessary  substitute  for  the  restraining  powers  hitherto  exercised 
by  the  great  powers.  These  proposals  the  Soviets  rejected  and  Mr.  McCloy 
returned  to  Washington  in  mid-August  to  report. 

The  talks  were,  however,  resumed  early  in  September  in  New  York, 
with  the  submission  on  6  September  of  an  American  draft  statement  of 
principles.  Discussions  led  to  the  submission  of  a  revised  version  on 
14  September,  which  the  Soviets  accepted  with  the  exception  of  one 
significant  passage.  This  passage,  which  ran  as  follows:1  ‘Such  verifica¬ 
tion  should  ensure  that  not  only  agreed  limitations  or  reductions  take 
place  but  also  that  retained  armed  forces  and  armaments  do  not  exceed 
agreed  levels  at  any  stage’,  was  crucial  to  the  American  position,  em¬ 
bodying  as  it  did  the  rejection  of  disarmament  without  inspection  designed 
to  guarantee  that  participants  in  the  process  were  actually  reducing  their 
forces  to  the  level  stated,  and  the  refusal  to  accept  Soviet  bona  fides. 

Despite  the  Soviet  refusal  to  accept  this  clause,  negotiators  on  both 
sides  decided  to  go  ahead  with  the  final  statement  which  was  duly  pub¬ 
lished  on  20  September.2  The  Soviet  Union  had  in  its  turn  conceded  the 
omission  from  the  draft  of  any  mention  of  how  the  International  Disarma¬ 
ment  Organisation  it  envisaged  should  be  staffed  and  controlled,  reserving 
its  position  on  this  issue,  where  in  its  July  draft  it  had  insisted  on  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  troika  principle,  in  the  same  way  as  the  United  States  did  on  the 
principle  of  inspection. 

On  this  the  balance  of  advantage  lay  slightly  to  the  United  States.  Its 
advantage  was  pressed  home  by  President  Kennedy  in  his  speech  to  the 
United  Nations  of  25  September,  when  the  Soviets  were  already  on  the 
defensive,  fighting  their  last  battle  for  the  introduction  of  the  troika 
principle  into  the  U.N.  Secretariat.3  He  demanded  a  first  step  with  a 
resumption  of  negotiations  for  a  nuclear  test  ban;  Soviet  attempts  to 
prevent  a  debate  on  these  negotiations  taking  place  separately  from 
the  negotiations  for  disarmament  were  overwhelmingly  defeated  in  the 
General  Assembly,  by  85  votes  to  10.  The  American  plan  was  published 
in  detail  the  same  day.4  It  differed  from  the  Soviet’s  mainly  in  its  insistence 
on  international  control  throughout  the  whole  process  of  disarmament, 
and  in  the  more  gradual  nature  of  its  first  and  second  stages.  Neither  plan, 
however,  could  be  said  actually  to  fire  the  imaginativeness  of  its  readers, 
nor  to  counter  the  scepticism  of  the  less  dedicated  elements  of  world 
opinion,  especially  as  the  American  administration  were  widely  believed 

1  Cf.  McCloy  to  Zorin,  20  September  1964,  Cmnd.  1964  (1962),  pp.  11-12. 

2  See  Documents,  ig6i,  pp.  375-8. 

3  See  below,  section  ii.  4  Documents,  ig6i,  pp.  389-95. 
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to  feel  that  what  was  desirable  was  not  so  much  a  mutual  reduction  of 
the  means  of  waging  war,  cold  or  otherwise,  but  measures  designed  to  take 
the  steam  out  of  the  international  situation  and  to  move  towards  a  Soviet- 
American  detente.  Nor  did  the  Soviet  memoranda  in  reply1  carry  any 
more  conviction. 

(, k )  The  Berlin  Crisis:  The  second  moment  of  crisis,  23  October-6  November  ig6i 

Ever  since  the  possibility  of  a  crisis  over  Berlin  had  first  begun  to  loom 
on  the  international  horizon  it  had  been  assumed  that  it  would  centre 
around  the  22nd  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party,  which  was  due  to 
meet  in  Moscow  in  late  October.  And  Mr.  Khrushchev  himself  had  often 
hinted  at  the  possibility  of  using  the  Congress  to  proclaim  the  signature  of 
a  Treaty  of  Peace  with  East  Germany.  But,  by  the  time  it  met  on  1 7  Octo¬ 
ber  to  hear  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  massive,  but  on  the  whole  pacific  address,2 
the  worst  of  the  crisis  seemed  to  be  over.  A  great  deal  of  the  22nd  Congress 
was,  as  we  know,  taken  up  with  the  struggle  for  power  within  the  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc,  and  the  main  burden  of  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  speech,  that  Soviet 
strength  had  now  grown  to  so  great  a  level,  and  that  the  internal  contra¬ 
dictions  of  capitalism  had  become  so  open,  that  all  the  Soviet  bloc  had  to 
do  was  to  maintain  its  vigilance  behind  the  mantle  of  peaceful  coexistence, 
and  wait  for  the  processes  of  history  to  complete  themselves,  was  aimed  at 
his  Chinese  opponents  rather  than  at  a  western  audience. 

Nevertheless,  western  readers  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  reading  those 
passages  of  his  speech  which  dealt  with  Berlin  with  a  certain  feeling  of 
relief.  The  Gromyko-Rusk  meetings  were  referred  to  as  having  given  the 
Soviet  leadership  the  impression  that  ‘the  western  Powers  are  showing 
some  understanding  of  the  situation  and  are  inclined  to  seek  a  solution  to 
the  German  problem,  and  to  the  issue  of  West  Berlin,  on  a  mutually 
acceptable  basis’.  Mr.  Khrushchev  did,  it  was  true,  add  that  a  ‘German 
peace  treaty  must  be  signed,  with  the  western  powers  or  without  them’. 
But  he  also  added  that  so  long  as  the  western  powers  showed  readiness  to 
settle  the  German  problem,  ‘the  issue  of  a  time  limit  for  the  signing  of  a 
German  peace  treaty  will  no  longer  be  so  important;  in  that  case,  we  shall 
not  insist  on  signing  a  peace  treaty  absolutely  before  December  3C  • 
For  in  western  eyes  it  was  the  imposition  of  a  time  limit  which  raised 
tensions  to  a  point  of  danger. 

The  new  attempts  made  by  the  East  German  authorities  on  22  October 
to  reassert  their  authority  over  Berlin  represent  a  bieak  in  this  pattern 
which  is  difficult  properly  to  explain.  The  issue  they  chose  was  that  of 
demanding  that  Allied  personnel  in  civilian  clothes  should  show  identity 
cards  to  the  East  German  police  when  crossing  into  East  Berlin,  and  their 

1  Of  22  September,  26  September,  see  Documents,  1961,  pp.  378-89,  395-401- 

2  For  extracts,  see  ibid.,  pp.  205-31. 
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chosen  guinea  pig  was  the  U.S.  deputy  chief  of  mission  in  Berlin,  Mr. 
Lightner.  The  issue  was  not  unshrewdly  chosen,  since  in  this  matter 
American  practice  differed  from  that  of  her  allies,  especially  of  the  British 
who  had  for  some  time  been  accustomed  to  displaying  their  identification 
papers  so  that  the  East  German  authorities  could  see  them  without  in  fact 
actually  handing  them  over.  The  local  American  authorities  in  Berlin 
had,  however,  been  searching  for  an  issue  on  which  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Soviet  fiction  of  East  German  independence  of  action.1  Mr.  Lightner  was 
escorted  through  the  East  German  checkpoint  by  American  troops  with 
fixed  bayonets,  and  tanks  in  support. 

The  episode  forced  the  East  German  authorities  to  state  that  in  future 
all  allied  personnel  in  civilian  clothes  would  have  to  show  identification. 
The  American  authorities  protested  this  on  25  October,  and  followed  the 
rejection  of  this  protest  by  the  Soviet  Commandant  by  repeatedly  sending 
cars  through  the  checkpoint  with  military  police  escort.  Ten  tanks  were 
held  ostentatiously  on  the  immediate  American  side  of  this  checkpoint, 
and  British  and  French  units  also  showed  themselves  at  the  border.  The 
following  day  British  groups  also  crossed  into  East  Berlin  under  escort. 
This  massive  demonstration  forced  the  Soviet  authorities  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  East  Germans.  On  27  October,  Soviet  tanks  moved  to  within 
1 00  yards  of  the  border,  and  British  tanks  were  also  moved  up  for  a  short 
time  to  positions  near  the  Brandenburg  gate.  After  16  hours  the  Soviet 
tanks  withdrew,  on  the  morning  of  28  October,  followed  30  minutes  later 
by  those  of  the  United  States.  The  confrontation  was  over  and  for  a  time 
at  least  the  U.S.  authorities  abandoned  further  attempts  to  pass  allied 
civilian  personnel  through  the  crossing. 

The  main  effect  of  the  episode  was  to  reverse  a  down-swing  in  the  morale 
of  the  West  Berliners,  who  easily  accepted  the  claim  that  this  represented 
a  western  victory  in  that  it  had  demonstrated  Soviet  responsibility  for  the 
closure  of  the  frontier.  Opinion  in  Britain  and  the  United  States  was  less 
easily  convinced,  British  opinion  regarding  the  matter  as  essentially  a  very 
much  magnified  storm  in  a  teacup  on  an  issue  ill-chosen  by  both  sides. 
Opinion  in  the  United  States  was  very  much  divided,  the  more  chauvinist 
elements  hailing  the  episode  as  satisfaction  of  their  long-frustrated  beliefs 
and  hopes  in  the  virtues  of  a  policy  of  toughness,  the  more  moderate  ele¬ 
ments  regarding  it  as  needless  provocation. 

On  the  whole  the  affair  passed  remarkably  uncommented  upon  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  where  the  22nd  Congress  was  absorbing  everyone’s  atten¬ 
tion.  On  24  October,  it  is  true,  Marshal  Malinovski  addressed  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  characteristically  bellicose  manner  claiming  that  the  Soviets  had 
solved  the  problem  of  destroying  missiles  in  flight  and  calling  the  statesmen 

1  See  the  account,  apparently  based  on  private  information  from  General  Clay,  in  jean  Edward 
Smith,  The  Defense  of  Berlin  (London,  1963),  pp.  319  ff. 
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of  Germany  and  Britain  ‘madmen’  for  not  realizing  that  only  a  ‘few 
nuclear  bombs  in  the  multi-million  range’  were  needed  for  them  and  their 
countries  ‘to  perish  immediately’  in  their  ‘lairs’.1  This  speech  was  followed 
on  30  October  by  the  explosion  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  most  massive 
nuclear  weapon  ever  tested,  one  of  over  50  megatons2  set  off  a  mere 
12,000  feet  in  the  air  above  the  Soviet  Arctic  test  grounds  of  Novaya 
Zemlya. 

The  explosion,  followed,  as  it  was,  by  several  more  on  a  smaller  scale, 
set  off  a  wave  of  protests  all  over  the  world.  There  seemed  no  end  to  the 
tests  and  to  the  fall-out  which  they  brought  with  them,  and  the  Soviets 
seemed  to  set  no  limit  to  the  size  of  the  weapon  they  tested.  The  Soviet 
authorities  for  once  made  no  attempt  to  hide  the  fact  that  this  test  had 
taken  place,  and  even  Mr.  Khrushchev  gave  the  impression  of  having  been 
somewhat  shaken  by  the  magnitude  of  the  explosion.3  Those  neutrals  who 
had  refrained  from  taking  any  public  stand  now  joined  in  the  general  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  Soviet  action,  and  it  proved  impossible  to  conceal  the 
widespread  reactions  against  it  even  in  the  eastern  bloc.  It  was  noticed 
for  example  that  the  Polish  press  carried  little  or  no  reportage  on  it,  and 
Cardinal  Wyszynski,  Primate  of  Poland,  was  emboldened  to  attack  Soviet 
policy  in  public;  albeit  by  implication  rather  than  in  direct  terms. 

The  greatest  effect  of  the  explosion  was  felt  in  the  United  States.  Since 
the  middle  of  October,  the  opposition  within  the  administration  to  a 
renewal  of  testing  in  the  air  was  known  to  have  been  weakening.  The  news 
of  the  latest  Soviet  super-test  caused  the  President  to  reveal  that  prepara¬ 
tions  for  carrying  out  atmospheric  tests  were  under  preparation,  and  that 
the  tests  would  be  carried  out  if  evaluation  of  the  Soviet  test  series  made  this 
seem  necessary.4  The  President  reiterated  his  conviction  that  the  United 
States  had  a  considerable  lead  over  the  Soviet  Union  ‘in  terms  of  total 
military  strength’,  that  is  in  terms  of  quantity.  But  his  talk  of  the  need  to 
maintain  ‘this  superior  capability’  showed  a  distinct  concern  for  the 
American  position  in  the  qualitative  arms  race.  It  was  known  that  the 
warheads  of  the  Polaris  and  Minuteman  missiles  had  never  been  tested, 
that  the  Pentagon  wished  to  conduct  experiments  with  anti-missile  missile 
warheads,  to  conduct  safety  tests  on  nuclear  devices  already  in  operational 
use  and  to  test  the  effects  of  high  altitude  explosions  on  radio  communica¬ 
tions.  The  Soviet  authorities  issued  a  counter  statement  on  5  November, 
reiterating  their  position  but  this  like  the  justificatory  sections  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  statement  were  purely  for  the  record.5 

1  See  Documents,  1961,  pp.  364-74. 

2  The  Soviet  ambassador  in  Turkey  was  quoted  as  putting  the  estimated  magnitude  of  the 
explosion  at  57  megatons,  Daily  Express,  3  November  1961. 

s  He  was  said  to  have  commented  that  the  Soviet  scientists  had  made  a  serious  miscalculation. 

4  Public  Papers,  1961,  pp.  692-3. 

5  Soviet  News,  6  November  1961. 
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In  the  meantime  the  position  of  the  administration  was  getting  steadily 
more  difficult.  At  home  President  Kennedy  was  being  attacked  both 
publicly  and  privately  for  not  standing  up  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  taking 
a  stronger  line.  Opinion  within  the  administration  continued  to  be 
wedded  to  the  idea  of  further  exploratory  talks  with  the  Russians  through 
diplomatic  channels.  A  note  delivered  by  M.  Alphand  from  President 
de  Gaulle  to  President  Kennedy  on  23  October  showed  the  French  to  be 
as  adamantly  opposed  to  this  as  ever,1  and  a  new  appeal  from  Kennedy  to 
de  Gaulle  early  in  November  did  nothing  to  alter  this.  There  was  also 
said  to  be  increasing  friction  between  the  administration  and  General 
Clay,  now  also  opposed  to  any  negotiations  over  Berlin.2  In  Berlin  itself 
the  East  German  authorities  had  staged  renewed  incidents  on  2  November 
and  3  November  over  Allied  diplomats  entering  East  Berlin.  This  in  fact 
turned  out  to  be  their  last  throw,  but  it  was  some  time  before  this  became 
apparent. 

Matters  were  complicated  by  the  persistent  cabinet  crisis  in  Bonn  which 
had  followed  the  failure  of  the  Christian  Democrats  to  achieve  an  outright 
majority  in  the  German  elections.  Professor  Grewe’s  instructions  from 
Bonn,  as  presented  to  Kennedy  on  24  October,  were  said  to  remain  un¬ 
compromisingly  against  any  recognition  of  East  Germany  or  negotiations 
on  Berlin.  The  only  concession  he  brought  was  said  to  have  been  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  make  declarations  of  non-aggression  towards  the  Soviet  bloc  in¬ 
cluding  East  Germany,  if  this  would  ease  tension.  There  were  continuing 
rumours  of  Soviet  approaches  to  Dr.  Adenauer  to  visit  Moscow  and  settle 
all  outstanding  issues  on  a  direct  bilateral  basis.3 

On  6  November,  the  Cabinet  crisis  ended  in  Bonn,  and  Dr.  Adenauer 
was  again  confirmed  in  office  as  Chancellor.  Immediately  he  was  invited 
to  visit  Washington,  and  President  Kennedy  made  it  clear  at  his  press 
conference  that  he  was  delaying  any  further  development  of  United  States 
policy  until  after  his  talks  with  the  new  Chancellor.4  All  now  depended 
on  the  firmness  of  the  Bonn  regime,  which  the  statement  of  policy  of  the 
new  Cabinet  seemed  to  reveal  to  be  as  unyielding  as  ever.3 

(/)  The  Berlin  Crisis:  The  crisis  ebbs  away,  6  November-24  December  ig6i 

On  7  November,  on  the  eve  of  Dr.  Adenauer’s  visit  to  Washington, 
serious  doubts  were  cast  both  on  the  fixedness  of  Soviet  policy  and  the 
firmness  of  Bonn’s  resistance  to  it.  The  events  which  caused  this  took  their 
origin  in  a  conversation  between  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  Herr  Kroll,  the 
West  German  ambassador  in  Moscow,  at  a  reception  at  the  Kremlin  in 


1  M.  Couve  de  Murville  was  cited  as  saying:  ‘I  believe  in  negotiating  but  not  on  the  basis  of 

a  prefabricated  solution  from  the  other  side’,  Le  Monde,  23  October  1961. 

1  Times,  7  November  1961.  J  Ibid.,  3  November  1961. 

4  Public  Papers,  ig6i,  pp.  701-9.  5  Documents,  ig6i,  pp.  146-51. 
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honour  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  a  conversation 
which  was  apparently  followed  by  contacts  between  Herr  Kroll  and  Mr. 
Gromyko,  and  news  of  which  was  leaked  to  the  western  press  corps  in 
Moscow  on  9  November.  The  first  reports  spoke  of  a  new  Soviet  compro¬ 
mise  offer  on  Berlin  involving  Four  Power  agreement  on  a  new  statute  for 
Berlin  which  would  guarantee  freedom  of  access  to  a  free  city,  an  East 
German  undertaking  given  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  accept  such  a  statute, 
and  an  undertaking  by  the  western  powers  including  West  Germany  to 
recognize  and  respect  East  German  sovereignty. 

Much  confusion  still  surrounds  this  episode,  but  the  reactions  in  Bonn, 
where  Herr  Kroll  was  immediately  repudiated  by  the  Federal  spokesman, 
Dr.  Eckardt,  as  having  gone  beyond  his  functions,  suggest  that  the  initia¬ 
tive  may  have  come  originally  not  from  the  Soviets  but  from  Herr  Kroll, 
who  not  only  had  a  reputation  for  being  the  ‘ enfant  terrible ’  of  the  Federal 
diplomatic  service,  but  was  also  reported  to  be  a  long-standing  advocate 
of  bilateral  West  German-Soviet  negotiations.  He  was  in  fact  recalled 
from  Moscow  to  report,  but  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  post  after  being 
detained  in  Bonn  for  a  week. 

The  reception  of  the  news  by  the  three  western  allies  showed  the  degree 
to  which  they  had  already  drifted  apart  from  one  another.  The  French 
professed  themselves  to  be  unimpressed,  presumably  because  there  was  no 
sign  of  any  slackening  of  the  Soviet-East  German  pressure  on  Berlin.  There 
were  comparable  reactions  in  Washington,  where  the  news  was  seen 
principally  as  indicating  a  weakening  in  the  position  of  the  West  German 
government.  The  British,  who  were  now  taken  by  all  to  be  the  most 
urgent  in  favour  of  a  settlement  over  Berlin,  alone  professed  to  see  a  new 
development  in  the  Soviet  position,  which  in  their  view  greatly  streng¬ 
thened  the  case  for  continuing  the  attempt  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet 
authorities.  A  Gallup  Poll  published  on  13  November  showed  that  73  per 
cent  of  those  questioned  believed  the  West  should  concentrate  on  nego¬ 
tiating  with  the  Soviet  Union,  59  per  cent  approving  a  recognition  of 
East  Germany. 

Dr.  Adenauer,  however,  very  quickly  showed  that  he  was  determined  to 
resist  any  pressure  to  negotiate  a  settlement  on  Berlin  on  any  terms  other 
than  ones  involving  a  Soviet  capitulation.  In  a  speech  of  16  November 
he  demanded  the  pulling  down  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  the  guarantee  of  free¬ 
dom  of  access  to  Berlin  and  recognition  of  West  Berlin’s  links  with  West 
Germany  as  essential  pre-conditions  to  any  settlement.  This  was  coupled 
with  a  demand  that  the  control  of  nuclear  arms  within  N.A.T.O.  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  American  president,  which  shows  how 
much  dissatisfaction  with  British  and  American  discussion  of  the  need  for 
a  settlement  over  Berlin  had  driven  him  into  the  French  and  European 
chauvinist  camp. 
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The  omens  for  a  successful  outcome  of  his  visit  to  Washington  were  not 
therefore  very  good.  The  United  States  government  had  never  recognised 
that  clause  in  the  Federal  German  constitution  which  declared  Berlin  to 
be  a  Land  province  of  the  Federal  Republic,  nor  had  Britain  and  France. 
As  a  result  Federal  laws  were  only  binding  in  West  Berlin  if  the  Allies 
approved  them,  the  inhabitants  of  West  Berlin  could  not  be  conscripted 
and,  while  their  representatives  sat  in  the  Bundestag ,  they  could  not  vote  in 
its  debates.  This  already  made  for  a  division  between  Bonn  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  But  under  the  pressure  of  the  Berlin  crisis,  the  U.S.  administra¬ 
tion,  as  noted  above,  had  come  to  accept  the  division  of  Germany  as  a  fact 
which  it  was  not  within  their  power  to  alter,  and  had  narrowed  their 
objectives  to  the  protection  of  West  Berlin  and  of  allied  rights  of  presence 
and  access  to  it.  Having  accepted  the  de  facto  division  of  Germany,  the 
U.S.  administration  were  becoming  increasingly  dissatisfied  with  the 
Hallstein  doctrine  which,  as  they  saw  it,  prevented  the  Bonn  administra¬ 
tion  from  playing  on  the  desire  for  a  settlement  manifested  by  the  Soviet 
satellites  in  Eastern  Europe,  whose  support  was  becoming  increasingly 
necessary  for  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  his  struggle  for  power  with  China,  and 
who  were  much  further  to  the  ‘right’  on  issues  of  co-existence  and  the  like 
even  than  Khrushchev  himself.1  Moreover,  they  found  it  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  why  Federal  Germany,  prosperous,  large  and  strong  should  seem 
to  fear  contacts  with  the  smaller,  weaker  and  much  less  stable  D.D.R. 
They  argued  therefore  that  there  should  be  much  closer  contact  at  the 
technical  and  cultural  level  between  the  two  Germanies,  and  made  this 
an  essential  element  in  their  plans  for  a  settlement  on  Berlin. 

Dr.  Adenauer’s  greatest  asset  in  withstanding  any  pressure  that  might 
be  brought  upon  him  in  Washington,  however,  was  the  state  of  American 
morale,  which  was  now  suffering  badly  in  the  let-down  from  the  high 
peak  it  had  achieved  in  the  summer.  All  observers,  both  native  and 
foreign,  attested  to  the  increasing  impatience  with  the  apparent  inactivity 
of  the  Kennedy  administration,  and  its  refusal  to  produce  a  series  of  moves 
which  could  be  easily  dramatised  as  American  initiatives.  It  was  an  essential 
element  in  the  situation  that  Dr.  Adenauer  knew,  and  the  Kennedy 
administration  knew  that  he  knew,  that  American  opinion  was  unlikely 
to  accept  anything  which  looked  like  an  American  defeat. 

It  was  presumably  to  counter  this  that  President  Kennedy  on  16  Novem¬ 
ber  in  a  speech  at  Seattle2  launched  a  programme  of  oratory  designed  to 
introduce  American  opinion  to  some  of  the  realities  of  international  life 
as  he  saw  them.  It  would  be  ‘a  test  of  national  maturity’  to  accept  the 
prospect  that  negotiations  over  Berlin  would  lead  neither  to  victory  or 
defeat.  ‘We  must  face  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  neither  omniscient 
nor  omnipotent  and  that  therefore  there  cannot  be  an  American  solution 

1  See  Chapter  III  above.  2  Public  Papers,  ig6i,  pp.  724-8. 
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for  every  problem.’  Another  passage  showed  how  much  the  long  debate 
of  the  summer  had  grated  on  his  nerves,  as  he  spoke  of  two  groups  ‘far 
apart  in  their  views  but  alike  in  their  beliefs’  that  ‘we  have  only  two  choices 
— appeasement  or  war,  suicide  or  surrender,  humiliation  or  holocaust,  to 
be  either  Red  or  dead’ .  On  the  one  hand,  he  said,  were  those  who  urged  ‘the 
pathway  to  surrender — appeasing  our  enemies,  compromising  our  honour, 
purchasing  peace  at  any  price’;  on  the  other,  those  who  advocated  ‘the 
pathway  to  war — equating  negotiations  with  appeasement,  and  sub¬ 
stituting  rigidity  for  firmness’.  He  accused  both  groups  of  being  unable 
to  bear  the  ‘burden  of  a  long  twilight  struggle’  and  of  lacking  confidence 
in  America’s  ‘long-run  capacity  to  survive  and  succeed’.  As  a  speech  it 
did  not  perhaps  achieve  the  echo  in  the  United  States  it  deserved.  But  it 
is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  difficulties  with  which  his  administration 
had  to  contend. 

The  conversations  between  Dr.  Adenauer  and  President  Kennedy 
ranged  widely.  Their  full  purport  is  examined  elsewhere.  But  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  facts  as  President  Kennedy  saw  them  was  provided  by 
a  new  incident  in  Berlin  on  20  November,  when  stung  by  a  series  of  East 
German  measures  to  strengthen  the  Wall,  which  included  the  tearing  up 
of  the  tram  tracks  and  the  erection  of  anti-tank  devices,  a  mob  of  about 
1,000  young  students  attempted  to  storm  the  Brandenburg  gate.  The  mob 
had  to  be  broken  up  by  Berlin  police,  and  the  whole  incident  as  Kennedy 
saw  it  illustrated  the  futility  of  expecting  any  reversal  of  the  Soviet  policy 
of  two  Germanies  and  the  dangers  of  a  blind  refusal  to  negotiate. 

The  final  communique1  which  closed  Dr.  Adenauer’s  visit  to  Washing¬ 
ton  all  the  same  was  more  of  a  victory  for  the  Chancellor  than  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Dr.  Adenauer  agreed  to  ‘peaceful  resolution  of  this  crisis  through 
negotiation  if  there  is  reasonableness  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union’.2 
But  in  return  he  secured  a  continuation  of  the  American  commitment  to 
the  ‘reunification  of  Germany  on  the  basis  of  self-determination’  an  objec¬ 
tive  which  the  Soviet  Union  would  only  accept  if  her  own  policy  and 
morale  had  collapsed  entirely.  Behind  the  scenes,  however,  Dr.  Adenauer 
apparently  agreed  to  approach  President  de  Gaulle  on  his  return  and  do 
his  best  to  end  French  objections  to  the  continuation  of  exploratory  talks 
in  Moscow. 

The  level  of  disagreement  between  the  two  men  was,  however,  almost 
immediately  revealed  in  the  interview  President  Kennedy  gave  only  two 
days  later  to  Alexis  Adzhubei,  Khrushchev’s  son-in-law,  and  editor  of 
Izvestya,  in  the  course  of  which  the  President  dealt  roundly  with  West 

1  See  Documents,  1961,  pp.  152-4.  . 

2  Even  this  was  an  echo  of  President  de  Gaulle’s  position,  since  it  raised  at  once  the  issue 
whether  Soviet  pressure  could  be  regarded  as  ‘reasonable’.  De  Gaulle  did  not  so  regard  it.  See 
Smith,  Defence  of  Berlin,  p.  326,  footnote. 
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German  illusions.1  ‘We  recognise’,  he  said,  ‘that  the  Soviet  Union  does 
not  intend  to  permit  reunification  and  that  as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
has  that  policy  Germany  will  not  be  reunified.’  Still  worse  he  made  it 
seem  that  he  shared  Soviet  distrust  of  West  German  intentions.  ‘So  long  as 
German  forces  are  integrated  into  N.A.T.O.’,  he  argued,  ‘there  is  security 
for  all.  ...  If  this  situation  changed,  if  Germany  developed  an  atomic 
capacity  of  its  own,  if  it  developed  many  missiles,  or  a  strong  national 
army  that  threatened  war,  then  I  would  understand  your  concern  and  I 
would  share  it  ...  it  would  seem  to  me  appropriate  for  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  consider  the  situation  at  that  time.’ 

This  was  bad  enough.  But  he  seemed  to  suggest  that  he  would  be 
content  to  see  a  Soviet  treaty  with  Eastern  Germany  provided  that  this 
recognised  the  rights  of  the  other  powers  in  Berlin.  To  control  access 
rights  to  Berlin  he  suggested  an  ‘international  authority’  in  which  it  was 
presumed  both  German  states  would  participate  together  with  the  four 
occupying  powers.  This  idea  was  taken  up  by  Dean  Rusk  three  days  later 
in  an  address  to  the  American  Academy  of  Political  Science2  from  which 
it  emerged  that  the  American  administration  viewed  this  device  as  one 
capable  of  adaptation  to  a  variety  of  other  purposes,  such  as,  for  example, 
the  identification  of  indirect  aggression  as  well  as  in  the  obvious  field  of 
arms  control  and  the  nuclear  test-ban  agreement. 

Such  proposals  were  regarded  with  equal  distaste  by  both  East  and  West 
Germany  alike.  Already  on  26  November,  Ulbricht  had  continued  to 
reiterate  the  old  East  German  line,  albeit  proposals  for  non-aggression 
pacts  and  nuclear-free  zones  were  dragged  in  as  decoration.  West  Ger¬ 
many  was  to  leave  N.A.T.O.  and  confederate  with  East  Germany,  no 
western  rights  would  be  recognised  in  Berlin  or  along  the  routes  of  access, 
and  the  Wall  would  come  down  ‘once  the  Hitler-generals,  militarists, 
revenge-politicians  and  West  Berlin  provocateurs  had  disappeared’.  The 
West  German  press  were  equally  opposed  to  the  Kennedy  proposals. 

The  British  authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  have  felt  that  matters 
had  begun  to  move.  While  they  were  believed  to  have  misgivings  as  to  the 
idea  of  international  control  of  access  routes  to  Berlin,  they  did  feel  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  showing  signs  of  amenability.  In  a  speech  of  30 
November,3  which  marks  one  of  the  rare  occasions  on  which  the  British 
position  was  clearly  defined  in  public,  the  British  ambassador  in  Washing¬ 
ton  said  that  the  Rusk-Gromyko  talks  had  made  it  clear  that  there  was 
now  a  fundamental  basis  for  negotiation  on  the  Berlin  issue  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Three  points  he  emphasized  as  being  particularly  signifi¬ 
cant,  the  abandonment  of  a  dead-line,  the  apparent  Soviet  willingness  to 
reach  agreement  on  the  status  of  Berlin  before  a  separate  treaty  with  Berlin 

•  Public  Papers,  1961,  pp.  741-52.  1  N.T.  Times,  29  November  1961. 

3  Times,  1  December  1961. 
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was  negotiated,  and  their  readiness  to  negotiate  on  a  comparatively 
narrow  front,  that  of  Berlin,  without  bringing  into  the  argument  questions 
such  as  European  security  and  German  reunification. 

This  position  was  supported  almost  at  once  by  M.  Spaak  in  a  speech  the 
same  day  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Belgian  Chamber,1  in 
which  he  gave  more  details  of  his  visit  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  the  report 
he  had  given  to  his  N.A.T.O.  allies  on  it.  He  mentioned  particularly  his 
view  that  the  linkage  of  the  whole  German  question  with  that  of  Berlin 
was  undesirable.  But  it  was  very  soon  to  appear  that  such  views  were 
over-optimistic.  The  West  German  government  were  reported2  to  be  un¬ 
happily  and  reluctantly  considering  the  possibility  of  negotiating  a  new 
agreement  on  the  ties  between  itself  and  West  Berlin,  as  a  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  them  becoming  the  subject  of  negotiations  with  the  Soviets, 
which,  it  was  suggested,  the  Allies  would  confine  simply  to  questions  based 
on  the  Allied  rights  resulting  from  the  conquest  of  Germany.  Such  an 
agreement  would  be  guaranteed  by  the  Allies,  so  that  a  kind  of  Allied- 
German  free  city  of  West  Berlin  would  result,  but  to  Bonn  it  represented 
a  step  away  from  the  goal  of  German  reunification.  But  Dr.  Ulbricht  and 
the  Soviet  authorities  between  them  were  soon  to  make  this  unnecessary. 

On  2  December,  Dr.  Ulbricht  definitely  rejected  the  idea  ofinternational 
control  of  the  Autobahnen  linking  West  Germany  and  West  Berlin,  and  called 
the  Kennedy  proposals  ‘useless  speculations’  which  ‘will  never  come  to 
pass’.  The  West  had  no  rights  in  Berlin  as  they  themselves  had  destroyed 
the  agreement.3  This  was  echoed  by  an  editorial  in  Izvestya  also  rejecting 
Kennedy’s  proposals,  and  an  ominous  speech  by  Mr.  Gomulka  of  Poland 
saying  that  if  there  were  no  talks  on  Berlin  by  the  end  of  the  year  the 
Soviet  bloc  would  have  to  revert  to  its  original  position  on  the  treaty  of 
peace.4  On  3  December,  Herr  Grotewohl  again  wrote  to  Dr.  Adenauer 
proposing  talks  between  the  two  German  states  on  ‘measures  to  maintain 
peace’,  including  pledges  of  mutual  non-aggression,  the  renunciation  of 
atomic  weapons,  support  for  the  idea  of  a  non-aggression  pact  between 
N.A.T.O.  and  the  Warsaw  pact,  and  conversations  on  a  German  peace 
treaty  and  the  measures  necessary  to  secure  entry  for  both  Germanies  into 
the  United  Nations.5 

This  new  Soviet  bloc  offensive  culminated  a  week  later  in  a  speech  on 
4  December  from  Mr.  Khrushchev  himself  which  contradicted  Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore  explicitly  in  stating  that  he  was  not  interested  in  negotiat¬ 
ing  on  Berlin  alone;  the  whole  European  issue  would  have  to  be  settled.6 
On  1 1  December,  the  Soviet  ambassador  in  Washington  went  even  further, 

1  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung,  3  December  19C1.  See  also  his  speech  to  the  Belgian  Socialist  party  of 
3  December,  Le  Soir,  4  December  1961. 

2  N.Y.  Times,  2  December  1961.  3  Neues  Deutschland,  3  December  1961. 

4  Cited  in  O.F.N.S.,  5  December  1961.  5  News  Deutschland,  3  December  1961. 

6  Soviet  News,  12  December  1961. 
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saying  in  a  speech  to  the  National  Press  Club  that  there  was  no  basis 
whatever  for  talks  on  Berlin  as  long  as  the  West  wanted  to  keep  their 
occupation  rights  in  the  city.1 

These  indications  that  those  who  professed  to  see  a  basis  for  continuing 
contacts  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  Berlin  were  arguing  from  false  premises 
greatly  strengthened  the  position  of  the  Bonn  government.  They  were 
now  firmly  backed  by  the  Social  Democrat  opposition,  especially  by  Herr 
Brandt,  its  new  leader.  Grotewohl’s  letter  was  therefore  firmly  rejected 
by  Bonn  and  Western  Germany  came  to  turn  more  and  more  to  France, 
where  President  de  Gaulle  and  his  ministers  continued  to  maintain  their 
intransigent  opposition  to  any  negotiation  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
basis  so  far  suggested.2 

The  French  resistance  to  negotiations  was  stiffened  by  a  further  series 
of  incidents  along  the  Wall  and  the  tension  which  followed  the  American 
replacement  of  a  part  of  their  garrison  in  Berlin  by  fresh  troops  which 
involved  fairly  large-scale  troop  movements  up  and  down  the  Autobahn. 
On  3  December,  an  American  platoon  was  used  to  escort  vehicles  through 
the  Friedrichstrasse  checkpoint,  and  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  harass¬ 
ment  of  American  cars  in  East  Berlin,  the  Americans  retaliating  against 
Soviet  cars  in  West  Berlin  in  similar  manner.  On  6  December,  the  East 
German  deputy  Foreign  Minister  charged  that  the  American  troop  moves 
were  part  of  a  plan  to  integrate  the  American  garrison  into  N.A.T.O.  in 
violation  of  the  Four  Power  statute. 

The  meetings  in  Paris  on  7  December  between  the  foreign  ministry 
experts  of  the  four  western  powers  and  on  9  December  between  Dr. 
Adenauer  and  President  de  Gaulle  were  therefore  unlikely  to  achieve  any 
reconciliation  between  the  positions  of  the  French  and  that  of  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  The  unity  of  the  two  last  had  in  addition  been  greatly 
impaired  by  differences  over  the  Katanga  issue,  and  the  British  position 
was  still  further  weakened  by  their  failure  to  reinforce  B.A.O.R.  and  by 
the  fact  that  in  two  concurrent  sets  of  negotiations  she  was  appearing  in 
the  role  of  a  suppliant  vis-a-vis  France  and  Germany,  i.e.  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions  for  British  entry  into  E.E.G.  and  in  those  for  an  increased  German 
contribution  towards  the  cost  of  maintaining  British  troops  in  Germany. 
If  any  hopes  were  still  pinned  by  the  American  authorities  to  Dr.  Aden¬ 
auer’s  ability  to  persuade  President  de  Gaulle  to  abandon  his  opposition 
to  contacts  with  the  Soviets,  as  a  last-minute  call  by  Mr.  Dowling,  the 
American  ambassador  in  Bonn,  on  Dr.  Adenauer  suggested  they  might  be, 
they  were  also  disappointed.  Nor  were  the  meetings  between  the  foreign 
ministers  themselves  on  11-12  December  any  more  successful.  The 

1  N.T.  Times,  12  December  1961. 

2  See  the  speech  of  M.  Couve  de  Murville  to  the  French  Senate,  5  December  1961.  Documents, 
1961,  pp.  120-5. 
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British  and  Americans  seemed  to  be  left  with  no  alteniative  but  to  go 
ahead  with  their  planned  approaches  to  the  Soviet  Union  without  French 
participation.1 

The  failure  of  the  Paris  meetings  was  followed  by  further  incidents  on 
the  Autobahn  and  an  East  German  demand  that  all  troop  movements  along 
the  Autobahn  should  cease  as  unnecessary,  provocative,  and  disruptive  of 
normal  civilian  traffic.  In  indirect  reply,  the  Americans  sent  an  infantry 
company  from  Berlin  to  West  Germany  for  training.  It  was  cleared  by 
the  Soviet  troops  without  any  delay,  ignoring  the  East  Germans  entirely. 
The  episode  which  underlined  the  Soviet’s  own  position,  however,  was  their 
demand  made  at  the  time  of  the  Paris  meeting  for  the  extradition  of  General 
Heusinger,  the  German  general  who  had  recently  been  appointed  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  N.A.T.O.  permanent  military  committee  in  Washington,  on 
charges  of  war  crimes,2  a  move  which  it  was  so  impossible  to  envisage  the 
western  governments  complying  with,  as  to  suggest  that  the  Soviets  either 
had  abandoned  any  idea  of  negotiations  or  that  they  felt  that  the  west 
was  falling  apart  entirely.  The  speech  made  by  Mr.  Smirnow,  the  Soviet 
ambassador  in  Bonn,  on  19  December  with  its  flat  statement  that  western 
rights  in  Berlin  would  have  to  be  abolished,  West  Berlin  itself  become  a 
free  city  with  all  the  consequences  of  this  ‘emancipation’,  and  that  all 
Federal  links  with  Berlin  would  have  to  be  severed,  rather  supported  the 
second  interpretation.  The  year  ended  in  Berlin  with  still  more  incidents 
of  East  German  harassment  of  American  entry  into  East  Berlin. 

If  the  outlook  for  a  peaceful  outcome  of  the  situation  in  Berlin  hardly 
seemed  to  have  changed  much  for  the  worse  since  the  beginning  of  1961, 
the  negotiations  on  a  nuclear  test-ban  and  on  general  disarmament  seemed 
by  great  and  arduous  efforts  only  to  have  reached  the  same  stage  they  occu¬ 
pied  at  that  date.  The  main  new  factor  was  the  increase  in  paiticipation 
in  these  negotiations  by  the  United  Nations  and  by  the  neutral  powers 
within  that  organisation.  The  United  States  and  Britain  had  duly  pre¬ 
sented  the  reports  of  their  delegations  to  the  Geneva  test-ban  conference 
to  the  United  Nations.  The  Soviet  delegate  had,  as  noted  above,  been 
unable  to  prevent  their  being  debated  separately  from  the  Soviet  pro¬ 
posals  for  general  disarmament,  and  the  Indian  delegation  had  therefore 
submitted  draft  resolutions, 3  urging  the  states  concerned  to  refrain  from 
further  tests  and  calling  on  them  to  reopen  negotiations  for  a  test  ban. 
This  resolution  had  been  strengthened  by  a  second  draft  resolution  table 
in  the  name  of  Britain  and  the  United  States,  which  embodied  a  specific 
reference  to  the  need  for  international  control  machinery  under  a  smg  e 

.  The  meeting  between  President  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Macmillan  at  Bermuda  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  contacts  with  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  volume  of  the  Survey  of  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs,  1962. 

2  Soviet  News,  13  December  1961. 

3  G.A.O.R.,  1 6th  Session,  document  A/C.1/L.283. 
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administrator,  and  demanded  a  renewal  of  negotiations  and  a  report  back 
to  the  United  Nations  by  14  December.1  The  Soviet  delegates  were  un¬ 
able  to  prevent  these  being  accepted  by  the  Political  Committee  and  the 
General  Assembly  by  overwhelming  majorities2  on  8  November.  On 
13  November  therefore  the  British  and  American  governments  addressed 
identical  notes3  to  the  Soviet  Union  proposing  that  the  test-ban  negotia¬ 
tions  should  reopen  at  Geneva  at  the  end  of  November.  The  United 
States  accompanied  this  with  a  public  statement  making  it  clear  that  they 
would  not  accept  another  uninspected  voluntary  moratorium,  and  would 
pursue  their  own  programme  of  ‘carefully  circumscribed  testing’.4  The 
Soviet  Union  accepted  the  invitation  but  reserved  the  right  also  to  indulge 
in  further  testing  if  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain  carried  out  any 
nuclear  tests.5  The  British  government  in  its  turn  refused  to  undertake 
not  to  ‘engage  in  or  support  the  conduct  of  any  further  tests’  in  the  light  of 
the  ‘massive  series  of  tests  held  by  the  Soviet  government  over  the  last 
three  months’.6 

The  test-ban  conference  therefore  reconvened  at  Geneva  on  28  Novem¬ 
ber,  with  one  essential  element  altogether  lacking.  This  absence  of  the 
voluntary  moratorium  which  had  so  distinguished  the  previous  series  of 
meetings  was,  however,  welcomed  in  many  western  quarters  which 
believed  that  a  desire  to  obtain  an  end  to  western  tests  would  act  as  the 
incentive  to  the  Soviets  to  reach  an  agreement  which  had  hitherto  been 
lacking.  The  immediate  outcome  of  the  first  meeting  did  not  altogether 
support  such  theories.  The  day  before  the  conference  opened,  the  Soviets 
published  a  new  statement  calling  for  an  immediate  ban  on  nuclear  tests 
in  the  atmosphere,  in  space  or  under  water,  and  a  short  draft  treaty  pro¬ 
posing  a  voluntary  moratorium  on  underground  tests  pending  agreement 
on  an  international  system  of  control  over  a  proposed  programme  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament.  No  international  control  of  the  ban 
was  envisaged  on  the  grounds  that  the  existing  national  systems  of  control 
were  adequate.7 

These  new  proposals  were  greeted  with  disappointment  in  London  and 
Washington  as  marking  a  virtual  return  to  the  positions  of  1958.  It  was 
admitted  that  the  Soviet  contention  that  national  systems  were  enough  to 
police  tests  in  the  atmosphere  had  been  conceded  in  the  joint  Anglo- 
American  statement  of  3  September  1961, 8  but  the  introduction  of  yet 
another  uncontrolled  moratorium  on  underground  tests  was  something 

1  G.A.O.R.,  document  A/C.1/L.280  as  amended  by  A/L.363. 

2  For  the  debate  see  G.A.O.R.,  16th  Session,  First  Committee,  1 1 72nd-i  187th  meetings, 
ibid.,  1 6th  Session,  1049th  Plenary  Meeting. 

3  For  the  text  of  the  American  note  see  xiv,  D.S.B.,  No.  1172,  11  December  1961. 

4  Ibid.  s  jv.r.  Times,  21  November  1961. 

6  Daily  Telegraph,  24  November  1961.  7  Soviet  News,  28  November  1961. 

8  Documents,  ig6i,  pp.  465-6,  see  also  above,  p.  259. 
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the  west  regarded  with  distinct  disfavour,  and  the  Americans  remained 
determined  to  secure  some  degree  of  international  control  both  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  means  to  securing  Senate  approval  of  any  test-ban  agreement  and  as  a 
precedent  for  the  more  far-reaching  agreements  on  arms  control  and  dis¬ 
armament  which  it  was  hoped  would  follow.  Opinion  in  both  western 
capitals  echoed  the  comments  of  the  Guardian1  s  editorial,  that  it  was  ‘diffi¬ 
cult  to  believe  the  Kremlin  means  its  plan  to  be  taken  seriously  in  the 
west’,  and  that  the  plan  was  merely  ‘a  propagandist  gesture  to  the  un¬ 
committed  world’.1 

The  British  and  American  delegates  to  the  conference  therefore  left  the 
Soviets  in  no  doubt  as  to  their  stand.  Mr.  Dean,  the  American  delegate, 
called  the  new  Soviet  proposals  ‘completely,  totally  and  absolutely  un¬ 
satisfactory  and  unacceptable’,2  providing  a  masterly  illustration  of  the 
language  of  inflated  overstatement  in  which  negotiations  on  nuclear 
matters  are  conducted  today.  His  British  colleague,  Mr.  Godber,  was 
equally  hostile,  but  the  two  delegates  agreed  to  press  the  Soviet  proposals 
a  bit  further  in  a  series  of  detailed  questions  designed  to  call  attention  to 
the  degree  to  which  the  Soviets  had  abandoned  positions  to  which  they 
had  previously  given  their  agreement.  Mr.  Tsarapkin,  the  Soviet  delegate, 
on  his  side  refused  to  negotiate  any  further  on  the  Anglo-American  draft 
treaty  of  April  1961, 3  and  a  Pravda  editorial  of  29  November  revived  the 
old  Soviet  charge  that  the  two  western  powers  were  utilising  the  French 
tests  to  obtain  new  information.  The  two  western  delegates  then  returned 
to  their  capitals  for  further  consultations,  leaving  their  deputies  to  probe 
the  Soviets  further. 

In  the  meantime  the  Soviet  authorities  seemed  to  have  fallen  back 
on  their  threatening  tactics  of  the  early  autumn.  On  2  December,  they 
addressed  a  note  to  the  French  government  demanding  an  end  to  the 
French  test  programme,  which  the  French  refused  to  answer  directly, 
preferring  to  issue  a  statement  referring  to  ‘le  caractere  insolite  de  telles 
demarches’  and  calling  the  Soviet  move  ‘une  pure  manoeuvre  de  la  part  de 
Moscou’.4  This  was  followed  by  a  renewed  Soviet  threat  to  resume  tests 
if  the  west  continued  its  programme,5  a  threat  which  the  Soviet  ambassa¬ 
dor  in  Washington  said  on  17  December  might  well  include  the  testing  of 
the  ioo-megaton  bomb.  With  that  the  test-ban  negotiations  appeared  to 
have  reached  a  new  impasse. 


The  Conference  was,  however,  required  by  the  terms  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  to  report  on  progress  to  the  United  Nations.  Even  on 
this  no  progress  proved  possible  and  on  12  December,  they  simply  for¬ 
warded  verbatim  records  of  their  five  meetings  to  the  United  Nations 


1  Guardian,  28  November  1961. 

3  Documents,  1961,  pp.  407-23.  See  also  above,  p.  224. 
5  Soviet  News,  4  December  1961. 


2  N.T.  Times,  29  November  1961. 
4  Le  Monde,  3  December  1961. 
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Disarmament  Commission.1  This  was  accompanied  by  the  submission  of 
a  joint  Anglo-American  report  which  did  its  best  with  the  fairly  con¬ 
siderable  material  at  its  disposal  to  underline  all  the  points  on  which  the 
Soviet  Union  had  abandoned  positions  to  which  it  had  previously  given 
its  agreement.2  On  their  side,  the  Soviet  delegates  reiterated  the  Soviet 
threat  to  answer  any  fresh  western  tests  with  new  Soviet  tests.  On  21 
December,  the  Geneva  talks  were  adjourned  until  16  January  1962,  in  an 
atmosphere  a  great  deal  less  favourable  to  a  successful  outcome  than  that 
obtaining  a  year  previously. 

Negotiations  on  the  theme  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  were 
a  little  more  successful,  largely  because  by  the  end  of  the  year  they  had  not 
yet  reached  the  actual  conference  table.  Here  again  the  main  pressure 
had  come  from  the  neutrals  through  the  United  Nations.  Serious  dis¬ 
cussion  began  in  the  Political  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  on 
15  November,3  to  the  accompaniment  of  clashes  between  the  Soviet  and 
American  delegates,  as  each  strove  to  demonstrate  for  the  benefit  of  their 
own  public  opinions  the  ‘toughness’  of  their  stance  (a  feature  of  these 
negotiations  which  renders  them  peculiarly  tedious  for  the  historian  to 
study  or  the  chronicler  to  record),  the  American  delegate,  Mr.  Adlai 
Stevenson,  being  particularly  pressed  in  this  direction  as  a  result  of  the 
campaign  waged  against  him  since  early  in  1961  by  the  right-centre  and 
right  of  both  parties.  These  clashes,  which  were  accompanied  by  the 
exchange  of  memoranda  in  private,  centred  on  three  issues,  those  of  the 
membership  of  the  Disarmament  Commission,  of  verification  of  arms 
destroyed  and  of  inspection  of  those  remaining. 

The  deadlock  was  resolved  mainly  as  the  result  of  a  draft  resolution 
presented  by  the  Indian  delegation  to  the  United  Nations  on  20  Novem¬ 
ber,4  which  urged  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  to  agree  on 
the  composition  of  a  negotiating  body,  without  delay  and  asked  them  to 
report  progress  by  the  end  of  the  current  session  of  the  United  Nations. 
This  resolution  was  picked  up  by  the  U.A.R.  and  Ghana  and  passed  the 
Political  Committee  by  acclamation  on  21  November,  and  the  General 
Assembly  on  28  November,  the  Singhalese  deputy,  Mr.  Malaksekera, 
backing  this  on  22  November  by  the  demand  that  the  smaller  powers 
should  be  given  an  equal  voice  in  the  disarmament  negotiations.5 

With  this  pointed  reminder  that  their  public  clashes  were  injuring  no- 
one’s  image  but  their  own,  the  American  and  Soviet  delegates  succeeded 
in  reaching  agreement  on  the  setting  up  of  an  eighteen-nation  negotiating 
body  to  consist  of  five  representatives  of  each  of  the  two  blocs,  and  eight 

1  U.N.  Disarmament  Commission,  Document  DC/ 195,  14  December  1961. 

2  U.S.I.S.  release,  20  December  1961. 

3  G.A.O.R.,  16th  Session,  First  Committee,  1195th  Meeting. 

4  Ibid.,  1 6th  Session,  document  A/C.1/L.299. 

5  Ibid.,  16th  Session,  First  Committee,  1200th  meeting. 
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‘uncommitted’  states,  the  principal  bone  of  contention  on  both  sides  being 
the  definition  of  which  states  fell  into  the  latter  category,  the  Soviets 
objecting  strongly  to  the  inclusion  ofjapan,  Nigeria,  Ethiopia  and  Sweden. 
The  final  list  of  members  included,  for  the  ‘western’  bloc,  the  United 
States,  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Canada;  for  the  Soviet  bloc,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania  and  Bulgaria;  for  the  ‘uncom¬ 
mitted’  states,  Burma,  India,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Ethiopia,  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  Nigeria  and  Sweden.  The  United  States  government  had 
originally  also  included  Japan,  Pakistan  and  Tunisia  in  its  list  of  possibles, 
but  had  agreed  to  drop  Japan  in  return  for  a  withdrawal  of  Soviet  objec¬ 
tions  to  Ethiopia,  Nigeria  and  Sweden.1 

With  this,  on  13  December,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
submitted  a  resolution  on  disarmament  to  the  United  Nations  formally 
setting  up  the  new  negotiating  body  and  requiring  it  to  report  back  to  the 
General  Assembly  not  later  than  1  June  1962.  The  resolution  was  adopted 
by  acclamation  in  the  Political  Committee  that  same  day  and  by  the 
General  Assembly  on  20  December.2 

(11)  THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

The  advent  of  the  Kennedy  administration  in  the  United  States  was  to 
be  of  particular  importance  to  the  development  of  the  United  Nations. 
An  earlier  volume  in  this  series3  has  traced  the  course  of  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  attack  launched  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  at  the  United  Nations 
in  September  i960  upon  the  position  of  the  Secretary-General,  and  out¬ 
lined  the  comparative  ineffectiveness  with  which  the  other  members  of  the 
U.N.,  paralysed  by  the  lack  of  leadership  from  a  ‘lame-duck’  president  in 
the  United  States,  had  replied  to  these  attacks.  The  new  President  was 
to  make  support  of  the  status  quo  in  the  United  Nations  and  resistance  to 
the  Soviet  attack  on  the  essentially  Anglo-French  idea  of  a  non-political 
Secretary-General,  a  ‘neutral’  executive,  a  central  element  in  American 
policy,  despite  the  lack  of  an  American  parallel  (above  the  level  of  city- 
manager,  that  is),  with  this  position.  American  motives  in  this  resistance 
to  Soviet  objectives  sprang  from  three  different  roots.  Firstly,  there  was 
the  genuine  idealism  of  the  American  Democratic  tradition,  untempered 
as  yet  by  the  experience  Britain,  France  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  shared 
of  finding  themselves  in  the  international  pillory  as  a  result  of  conflict 
between  their  national  interests  and  the  judgement  of  the  other  members 
of  the  U.N.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  this  tradition  that  their  subsequent 
experiences  as  a  result  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  episode  did  not  have  so  far- 
reaching  an  effect  on  their  attitude  to  the  United  Nations  as  it  had  had 


1  Japan  Times,  9,  11  December  1961. 

2  Documents,  1961,  pp.  401-2. 


2  Survey,  PP-  553~4- 
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on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Secondly,  there  was  the  conviction  that 
anything  so  devoutly  desired  by  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  introduction  of 
the  ‘ troika  system’  into  the  Secretary-Generalship  must  be  contrary  to 
American  interests.  Thirdly,  there  was  the  determination  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  to  use  the  United  Nations  as  a  means  of  recapturing  the 
initiative  among  the  so-called  uncommitted  nations  which  had  to  a  certain 
extent  passed  into  Soviet  hands  as  a  result  of  the  latter’s  exploitation  of  the 
issue  of  anti-colonialism. 

The  second  of  these  was  perhaps  the  strongest  motive.  Mr.  Khrushchev’s 
bitter  attack  on  the  person  of  the  Secretary-General,  Mr.  Hammarskjold, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  step  by  step  developed  the  powers  of  his 
office,  called  attention  to  the  effectiveness  with  which  for  his  own  reasons 
the  Secretary-General  was  serving  the  same  basic  aims  as  those  desired 
by  the  United  States,  the  increasing  of  the  areas  of  peace  and  stability 
and  the  limitation  and  holding  of  attempts  to  extend  the  areas  involved 
in  the  ‘cold  war’.  The  Kennedy  administration  had  returned  willy-nilly 
to  the  doctrine  of  containment  first  prescribed  by  George  Kennan  under 
the  preceding  Democratic  administration  of  1947  and  never  abandoned 
except  verbally  by  the  intervening  administration  of  Dulles  and  Eisen¬ 
hower.  The  ‘holes  in  the  truce  lines  established  in  1945’  in  Dean  Rusk’s 
words  cited  above1  had  to  be  plugged  where  possible,  and  the  initiative 
taken  by  Mr.  Hammarskjold  on  the  Congo  struck  them  as  by  far  the  most 
effective  weapon  to  employ  in  that  case.  In  other  cases,  it  is  true,  things 
were  rather  different.  That  of  Cuba  raised  the  issue  of  the  Monroe  doc¬ 
trine  which  had  in  practice  always  prevented  any  issues  in  the  western 
hemisphere  coming  within  the  scope  of  any  but  purely  American  inter¬ 
national  organisations.  Those  of  Laos  and  South  Vietnam  were  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  involvement  of  China,  a  great  power  not  a  member  of  the 
U.N.,  whom  American  opinion  was  determined  to  exclude.  In  the  Congo, 
as  before  in  the  Middle  East,  however,  the  Secretary-Generalship  was 
serving  the  same  aims  as  America  supported  and  required  the  strongest 
backing. 

Mr.  Hammarskjold  at  this  moment  needed  all  the  backing  he  could 
get,  as  he  was  in  the  process  of  becoming  public  enemy  number  one  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Soviet  leadership.2  Soviet  policy  in  the  United  Nations  had 
developed  three  aspects,  the  development  of  the  institution  as  a  check  on 
‘neo-colonialist  and  militarist’  tendencies  in  the  western  bloc,  the  use  of 
the  slogans  of  decolonisation  and  anti-colonialism  as  a  means  of  alienat¬ 
ing  the  ‘Third  World’  from  the  west,  and  the  acceleration  of  the  process 
of  decolonisation  as  a  means  of  depriving  the  west  of  its  military  bases  and 

1  p-  9- 

2  See  Jean  Schwoebel,  ‘L’ Avenir  des  Nations  Unies.  I:  Mr.  Hammerskold  est  devenu  l’ennemi 
No.  1  de  Moscou’.  Le  Monde,  30  August  1961. 
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privileged  economic  positions.  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  visit  to  the  U.N.  in 
September  i960  and  his  insistence  that  the  Secretary-Generalship  should 
be  shared  among  a  trio  of  officials  representing  respectively  the  west,  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  the  ‘uncommitted  nations’,  indicated  an  attempt  to 
capture  the  organisation  entirely  for  Soviet  purposes,  and  to  eliminate 
entirely  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary-General  and  his  private 
group  of  supporters  within  the  Secretariat  to  provide  an  alternative 
leadership. 

The  Secretary-General  had,  however,  to  face  not  only  the  opposition  of 
the  Soviet  leadership  but  also  the  hostility  of  General  de  Gaulle  and  a  good 
deal  of  coolness  and  indifference,  to  say  the  least,  from  members  of  the 
British  government,  especially  over  the  policy  he  followed  in  the  Congo. 
One  does  not  need  to  accept  all  the  more  sensational  accounts  of  what  was 
said  between  him  and  British  political  leaders  in  New  York  and  in  the 
Congo  during  1960-1  to  realize  that  the  British  government,  beset  by  its 
own  internal  problems,  anxious  over  the  neighbouring  Federation  of 
Central  Africa,  and  firmly  wedded  to  the  principle  of  non-intervention 
into  matters  internal  to  member  states  of  the  U.N.,  viewed  the  gradual 
involvement  of  U.N.  forces  and  personalities  in  the  effort  to  re-establish 
the  authority  of  the  Congolese  Central  Government  with  an  extremely 
critical  eye;  and  that  its  support  for  Mr.  Hammarskjold  against  the  Soviet 
leadership  would  not  therefore  be  quite  as  single-minded  as  that  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Hammarskjold’s  position,  however,  suffered  from  one  further  weak¬ 
ness.  There  were  among  the  uncommitted  states  a  number  whose  estimate 
of  their  own  position  in  the  international  scene  did  not  seem  to  accord 
with  that  of  being  simply  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  or  at  best 
an  elected  member  of  the  Security  Council,  and  who,  moreover,  could  not 
claim  any  significant  representation  on  the  U.N.  Secretariat,  whose  re¬ 
cruitment  patterns  had  perhaps  given  more  weight  to  ‘efficiency’  than  to 
‘geographical  distribution’.  Still  worse  from  Mr.  Hammarskjold’s  point 
of  view  was  the  fact  that  a  number  of  them  did  not  share  his  conviction 
that  any  question  of  selecting  either  the  Secretary-General  or  his  deputies 
on  a  ‘political  basis’  spelt  an  end  to  the  effective  functioning  of  the  office 
at  anything  above  the  level  of  simple  administration,  or,  if  they  did,  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  regard  this,  as  he  did,  as  a  ‘retrograde  step’.  It  is  impossible 
to  follow  the  U.N.  debates  of  1960-1  on  the  Soviet  troika  proposals  with¬ 
out  realizing  that  the  idea  of  controlling  a  third  share  of  the  Secretary- 
Generalship  was  not  without  its  attractions  to  those  states  who  were  in  the 
forefront  of  competition  for  the  leadership  of  segments  or  the  whole  of  the 
Afro-Asian  bloc. 

At  the  opening  of  1961,  there  were  four  main  issues  at  stake  in  the 
Soviet  attack  on  the  United  Nations.  The  first  was  the  attack  on 
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Mr.  Hammarskjold  himself.  The  second  was  the  Soviet  demand,  reiterated 
on  1 8  January,  that  Soviet  citizens  should  occupy  more  under-secretary¬ 
ships  and  other  posts  in  the  U.N.,  and  equally  importantly  that  U.N. 
personnel  should  not  be  recruited  on  a  permanent  basis  but  only  on  three- 
year  contracts.  The  third  was  the  Soviet  demand  that  the  Secretary- 
Generalship  should  be  shared  out  among  three  persons,  selected  on  a 
‘political’  basis.  Fourth  and  last  was  the  question  of  the  United  Nations 
finances.  This  last  had  developed  out  of  the  cost  of  the  U.N.’s  special 
operations  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the  Congo.  The  Soviet  and  Arab 
states  had  already  refused  to  pay  their  share  of  the  cost  of  the  forces  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  France  now  refused  to  pay  any 
part  of  the  costs  of  the  Congo  operation.  The  Soviets  were  backed  in  this 
by  the  other  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  U.N.,  already  in  deficit 
some  $30  million  on  the  cost  of  the  U.N.  Emergency  Force  in  the  Middle 
East,  faced  a  similar  deficit  in  the  cost  of  the  Congo  operations,  and  the 
possibility  of  a  total  deficit  of  $90-100  million  by  the  middle  of  1962.  In 
August  1961,  individual  members  of  the  U.N.  were  in  arrears  to  the  extent 
of  some  $127  million.  Only  a  dozen  or  so  U.N.  member  states  were 
in  fact  actually  paying  for  the  Congo  operations.  Here  was  an  added 
weapon  to  Soviet  hands,  one  most  effective  in  stirring  up  resentment 
against  U.N.  policies  in  those  countries  of  the  west  who  were  meeting  the 
lion’s  share  of  the  U.N.’s  expenses. 

The  full  weight  of  the  Soviet  attack  came  in  February  1961  after  the 
news  had  broken  of  the  assassination  of  the  Congolese  leader  Patrice 
Lumumba.  The  Soviet  leadership  and  press  accused  the  Secretary- 
General  of  having  been  implicated  in  the  decision  to  hand  Lumumba  over 
to  his  Katangese  enemies,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  he  met  his  death. 
A  call  was  made  for  a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  U.N. 
to  be  attended  by  Heads  of  Governments,  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  the 
question  of  the  Secretary-Generalship.  At  the  same  time  the  Soviet 
Union  withdrew  its  recognition  of  Mr.  Hammarskjold  as  Secretary- 
General,  as  if  to  force  the  issue.  It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  the 
Soviet  leadership  had  once  again  over-played  its  hand  and  over-estimated 
the  degree  of  international  support  that  would  be  forthcoming  for  such 
a  move.  The  Soviet  press  launched  a  full  attack  on  the  Secretary-General, 
in  Pravda’s  words,1  ‘a  hypocritical  politician  whose  hands  are  stained  with 
blood  and  who  has  acted  in  defiance  of  the  U.N.  Charter’  and  was  re¬ 
tained  by  the  ‘coalition  of  colonialists’.  But  it  found  little  echo  elsewhere; 
despite  Mr.  Gromyko’s  reiteration  of  the  charges  before  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly.2 

Mr.  Hammarskjold,  however,  felt  the  need  for  a  strong  and  well- 
reasoned  reply.  The  immediate  accusations  he  refuted  in  a  speech  to  the 

1  Quoted  in  Soviet  News,  8  March  1961.  2  Documents,  1961,  pp.  485-7. 
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U.N.  of  5  April  1 96 11  in  the  course  of  which  he  offered  to  resign,  indeed 
spoke  of  the  General  Assembly  as  being  ‘seized  with  a  standing  offer  of 
resignation’,  if  this  was  considered  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  U.N. 
organisation.  He  warned,  however,  that  the  Soviet  government  in  with¬ 
drawing  recognition  was  in  fact  seeking  to  extend  its  right  of  veto  from  the 
election  of  the  Secretary-General,  which  was  based  on  Article  97  of  the 
Charter,  ‘to  his  conduct  of  business  through  the  whole  term  of  his  estab¬ 
lished  office’,  a  claim  which  was  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the  spirit  of 
Article  100  which  provided  that  the  Secretary-General  should  be  the 
servant  of  the  U.N.  and  independent  of  pressures.  Thereafter  he  launched 
himself  on  a  campaign  of  explanation  of  his  views  of  the  purpose  of  the 
U.N.  and  the  role  of  the  Secretary-General. 

These  statements  are  contained  in  three  documents,  a  speech  to  the 
Convocation  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  on  31  May,  a  press  conference 
elucidating  some  points  raised  in  this  speech  given  in  Paris  on  12  June, 
and  the  introduction  to  his  current  report  for  1961. 2  Between  them  they 
give  the  most  complete  picture  of  the  role  of  the  Secretary-General  and 
of  the  U.N.  as  he  envisaged  them  that  we  have.  Mr.  Hammarskjold’s 
approach  to  the  United  Nations  emerges  from  these  speeches  as  a  mixture 
of  that  of  the  constitutional  lawyer,  with  the  inevitable  conservatism  of 
the  breed,  and  the  radical  populist  democrat.  He  viewed  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  in  much  the  same  light  as  a  judge  of  the  American 
Supreme  Court  regards  the  American  constitution,  as  a  document  to  be 
interpreted  in  the  light  both  of  its  provisions  and  of  historical  circumstance, 
from  whose  provisions  further  principles  could  and  should  be  deduced. 
Much  of  his  position  can  best  be  compared  to  that  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
in  the  early  days  of  the  American  constitution,  in  the  debate  over  ‘direct’ 
and  ‘implied  powers’. 

The  Charter  was,  as  he  saw  it,  the  constitution  of  an  organisation  of 
a  quasi-parliamentary  nature,  which  was  developing  more  and  more 
towards  the  goal  of  becoming  a  ‘true  international  community’.  It  was 
an  organisation  of  a  democratic  character  guaranteeing  to  its  member 
states  ‘the  basic  democratic  principle  of  equal  political  rights’  and  com¬ 
mitting  its  members  equally  (here  the  welfare  traditions  of  Swedish 
democracy  can  be  seen  in  action)  to  the  achievement  of  ‘equal  economic 
opportunities’.  From  this  he  deduced  that  the  U.N.  must  be  by  nature 
anti-colonialist,  its  aims  to  be  the  establishment  ‘through  self  determina¬ 
tion’  of  ‘a  free  and  independent  life  as  sovereign  states  for  peoples  who 
have  expressed  in  democratic  forms  their  wishes  for  such  a  status  .  Mbre- 
over,  it  gave  expression  to  ‘another  basic  democratic  principle,  that  of  the 
rule  of  law’.  And  its  intended  evolution  from  the  conference  system,  the 
concept  which  had  formed  its  origins,  towards  a  genuine  international 
1  ibid.,  pp.  487-93.  2  Ibid->  pp-  494-509- 
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community,  was  underlined  by  its  outlawry  of  the  use  of  force  and  its 
establishment  of  the  principle  of  U.N.  action  to  adjust  or  settle  ‘disputes 
or  situations  which  might  lead  to  the  breach  of  peace’.  He  found  these 
principles  to  be  difficult  to  reconcile  either  with  the  Anglo-French  notion 
that  the  U.N.  should  be  regarded  still  ‘only  as  a  conference  machinery  .  .  . 
for  the  solution  of  conflicts  of  interest  or  ideology’  or,  still  more,  with  the 
Russian  view  ‘according  to  which  equality  among  members  should  be 
reflected  in  the  establishment  of  a  balance  between  power  blocs  or  other 
groupings  of  nations’. 

The  weakest  aspect  of  the  Charter  was,  he  admitted,  on  the  executive 
side.  This  he  traced  to  the  fact  that  ‘at  the  stage  of  international  thinking 
crystallised  in  the  Charter,  the  conference  approach  was  still  predominant’. 
Still  the  Security  Council  was  empowered  to  establish  subsidiary  organs 
and  the  right  to  request  of  the  Secretary-General  to  ‘perform  such  .  .  . 
functions  as  are  entrusted  to  him’  by  it.  These  functions  ‘have  been  left 
largely  to  practice’  and  in  this  practice  the  duties  of  the  Secretary- 
General  have  developed  by  instructions  given  to  him  to  take  the  ‘necessary 
executive  steps  for  implementation  of  the  action  decided  upon’.  As  a 
result  in  practice,  the  Secretary-General  has  been  forced  ‘to  interpret  the 
decisions  in  the  light  of  the  Charter,  United  Nations  precedents  and  the 
aims  and  intentions  expressed  by  members’  and  to  shoulder  responsibility 
for  certain  united  political  functions  based  legally  on  the  decisions  of  the 
main  organs  of  the  U.N.  and  in  extension  of  the  responsibility  of  their 
member  states. 

The  Charter  finally  established  firmly  the  ‘independent  and  inter¬ 
national  climate  of  the  Secretariat’,  a  principle  which  ‘indicates  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  use  the  Secretariat  for  such  functions  as  would  require  that  it  have 
an  exclusively  international  character’.  The  development  of  the  U.N. 
could  not,  in  his  view,  ‘be  reconciled  with  a  Secretariat  composed  on  party 
lines  and  on  the  assumption  that  the  interests  represented  in  the  main 
organs  in  this  manner  should  be  represented  and  advocated  also  within 
the  Secretariat’.1  It  was  this  principle  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  chal¬ 
lenged  so  directly  in  his  interview  with  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  in  April,2 
a  principle  that  Mr.  Hammarskjold  had  strongly  defended.  It  was  in  his 
view  laid  down  in  the  Charter  that  the  international  civil  servant  should 
be  ‘wholly  uninfluenced  by  national  or  group  interests  or  ideologies’,  and 
this  position  in  his  view  was  a  perfectly  possible  one  to  observe,  even  in 
controversial  political  situations.  Nor  should  the  Secretary-General  hesi¬ 
tate  when  the  execution  of  his  duties  was  likely  to  be  controversial.  Such 
hesitation  would  be  incompatible  with  the  responsibility  put  on  him  by 

1  All  the  preceding  quotations  were  from  Mr.  Hammarskjold’s  report  for  1960-1,  to  be  found 
in  Documents,  ig6i,  pp.  494-509. 

2  See  above,  pp.  223-4. 
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the  Charter.  Any  reduction  in  the  functions  of  the  Secretariat  would  be 
a  retrograde  step. 

On  this  basis  there  was  simply  a  direct  clash  of  opinion,  as  a  Soviet 
statement  of  2  June,  criticising  Mr.  Hammarskjold’s  Oxford  speech,  made 
clear.1  In  their  eyes,  Mr.  Hammarskjold’s  ‘so-called  “independent”  policy 
reflects  the  interests  of  the  imperialist  powers’,  as  ‘has  become  most 
apparent  during  the  events  in  the  Congo’.  Mr.  Hammarskjold  was,  how¬ 
ever,  well  aware  that  on  the  aspect  of  geographical  distribution  of  posts  in 
the  U.N.  secretariat,  that  organ  was  vulnerable  to  criticism.  In  October 
i960  he  had  replied  to  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  criticism  by  setting  up  an 
eight-man  expert  advisory  committee  to  report  on  ways  to  reform  the 
U.N.  administration.  This  committee  was  reported  in  May  1961  to  be 
equally  divided  on  a  Soviet  proposal  to  appoint  three  deputies  to  the 
Secretary-General  to  share  the  policy-making  responsibilities,  the  Soviet 
expert  being  supported  by  experts  from  India,  Ghana  and  the  U.A.R., 
and  opposed  by  those  from  Britain,  France,  the  U.S.A.  and  Colombia.2 
The  committee  reported  on  21  June,  recommending  that  factors  of  popula¬ 
tion  and  the  share  of  the  U.N.  budget  paid  should  be  the  chief  considera¬ 
tions  in  the  distribution  of  professional  posts.  On  most  other  issues  they 
remained  divided.  During  its  meetings  the  Soviet  expert  had  demanded 
the  development  of  the  Secretariat’s  department  of  political  and  Security 
Council  affairs,  then  headed  by  the  Soviet  citizen,  Arkadyev,  and  the 
delegation  of  major  responsibility  to  that  department,  and  had  sought  the 
abolition  of  the  post  of  executive  assistant  to  the  Secretary-General,  a  post 
occupied  by  one  of  the  Soviet’s  particular  betes  noires,  Mr.  Andrew  Cordier. 
This  last  demand  Hammarskjold  conceded  on  27  June.  Cordier  was  re¬ 
placed  as  his  unofficial  chef  du  cabinet  by  Mr.  Narasimhan,  the  senior 
Indian  U.N.  civil  servant.  At  the  same  time  a  further  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  three  former  Presidents  of  the  General  Assembly, 
formed  in  November  i960,  also  reported,  suggesting  the  establishment  of 
3—5  new  under-secretary-generalships  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the 
U.N.  This  suggestion  Mr.  Hammarskjold  took  up  on  3  August,  proposing 
five  under-secretaries  of  a  political  and  now  of  an  administrative  nature, 
the  five  to  be  available  for  a  single  term  of  3-5  years  and  to  be  available 
for  special  missions.  They  were  to  include  one  U.S.  and  one  Soviet  citizen, 
the  remaining  posts  being  earmarked  for  citizens  of  nations  outside  any 
power  bloc’. 

By  August  then  Mr.  Hammarskjold  had  succeeded  in  fending  off  the 
main  Soviet  attack  but  had  been  forced  to  concede  a  number  of  minor 
points  to  remove  some  of  its  sting.  On  18  September,  the  news  of  his 
death  in  the  Congo  plunged  everything  in  the  melting-pot  again,  Moscow 
radio  announcing  at  once  that  the  ‘time  is  right  for  structural  changes  in 

1  Soviet  News,  6  June  1964.  2  AT.  Times,  22  May  1961. 
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the  U.N.  The  struggle  that  followed  was  to  be  long,  bitter  and  tedious, 
over  six  weeks  elapsing  before  a  successor  could  be  elected  to  fill  out  Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s  term  of  office.  In  the  course  of  the  struggle  the  Soviets 
were  driven  from  one  position  to  another  until  by  its  end  their  attempt  to 
capture  the  U.N.  Secretariat  had  been  entirely  defeated.  But  their  efforts 
had  left  an  indelible  mark  on  the  freedom  with  which  the  Secretariat  was 
to  feel  free  to  act,  and  Mr.  Hammarskjold’s  successor  was  a  more  cautious 
and  more  ‘neutral’  man  than  his  predecessor,  as  well  as  being  much  less 
articulate.  The  struggle  centred  essentially  on  the  following  issues;  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  appointment  of  a  successor;  the  introduction  of  the 
troika  system  into  the  secretary-generalship,  or  failing  that  into  the 
assistant-secretary  level;  responsibility  for  the  appointment  of  assistant 
secretary-generals,  whether  they  should  be  appointed  on  a  bloc  basis  or 
with  ‘due  regard  to  geographical  distribution’,  how  many  should  be 
appointed,  and  how  far  the  Secretary-General  should  be  bound  by  their 
advice;  once  it  was  conceded  that  the  Secretary-General  should  appoint 
his  assistants,  should  candidates  for  that  office  be  required  to  present  a  list 
of  their  proposed  appointments  or  to  make  a  statement  of  intent  before 
their  appointment;  and  finally  were  the  Secretary-General’s  position  and 
powers  to  be  essentially  those  of  his  predecessor? 

The  United  States  government  remained  resolutely  opposed  to  the 
troika  proposal  and  let  it  be  known  that  this  would  be  vetoed.  As  to  the 
appointment,  it  did  its  best  to  ensure  that  the  appointment,  being  a 
temporary  one,  should  be  made  by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  rather 
than  by  the  Security  Council.  This  move  was,  however,  defeated  by  the 
Indian  delegate  working  through  a  group  of  ten  delegates  from  the 
neutrals  with  Norway,1  who  insisted  that  the  provisions  of  Article  97 
should  be  adhered  to,  i.e.  that  any  candidate  must  be  endorsed  by  the 
Security  Council,  and  be  acceptable  to  both  east  and  west.  Soviet  pres¬ 
sure  and  threats  to  withdraw  from  the  U.N.  if  there  was  any  ‘tampering’ 
with  the  Charter  reinforced  the  Indian  position.  The  United  States  on  its 
side  remained  determined  that  any  resolution  nominating  a  candidate 
should  spell  out  his  powers  and  duties  as  the  temporary  successor  to  Mr. 
Hammarskjold,  and  leave  his  status  as  Secretary-General  in  no  doubt. 

Under  these  pressures  the  support  of  those  neutrals  hitherto  inclined 
to  back  the  troika  idea,  like  Ghana,  Guinea,  Mali  and  Indonesia  (the 
Ghananian  delegate  for  example  was  the  first  to  suggest  a  troika  at  the 
under-secretary  level  with  the  secretary-generalship  rotating  among 
them  every  three  months)  gradually  faded  away.  The  Soviets  began  to 
modify  their  position,  hitherto  adamantly  opposed  to  the  appointment 
of  a  temporary  successor  to  Mr.  Hammarskjold,  towards  favouring  a 

1  India,  Liberia,  Burma,  Ethiopia,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Ireland,  Norway,  the  Argentine, 
Mexico,  Venezuela. 
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troika  at  the  under-secretary  level,  with  a  Secretary-General  who  should 
be  ‘in  agreement’  with  his  assistants,  though  they  prevaricated  on  the 
question  whether  this  entailed  any  of  the  three  under-secretaries  having 
a  veto.  This  prevarication  in  fact  worked  them  onto  weak  ground,  since 
it  was  to  prove  impossible  for  them  to  hold  to  a  formula  which  should 
oblige  whoever  was  appointed  Secretary-General  necessarily  to  follow  the 
advice  given  to  him  by  his  deputies,  while  any  other  formula  would  in  fact 
represent  no  more  than  sensible  administrative  practice.  Both  they  and 
the  United  States,  however,  found  themselves  obliged  to  enter  into  direct 
contacts  on  the  question. 

The  discussions  which  followed  between  Ambassador  Stevenson  for  the 
United  States  and  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  for  the  Soviet  Union  con¬ 
centrated  more  on  the  question  of  how  many  assistant  under-secretaries 
were  to  be  appointed,  who  was  to  appoint  them  and  on  what  basis  and  the 
questions  which  developed  from  that.  After  a  private  ‘opinion  poll’  of  all 
ninety  non-Communist  delegations  at  the  U.N.  had  been  carried  out  by 
the  Soviet  delegation  at  the  end  of  September,  Mr.  Gromyko,  on  2  Octo¬ 
ber,  abandoned  all  opposition  to  a  provisional  appointment,  advanced  the 
idea  of  a  troika  of  deputies,  denied  that  they  must  have  a  veto,  but  de¬ 
manded  that  the  appointee  be  enjoined  to  ‘strive  for  mutual  agreement 
on  the  basic  questions’  and  ‘to  act  in  the  spirit  of  concord’.1 

This  proposal  again  met  with  the  strongest  American  opposition,  which 
attacked  it  primarily  for  failing  to  give  the  appointee  a  detailed  mandate 
and  for  maintaining  the  idea  of  a  tripartite  world  and  of  political  repre¬ 
sentation  within  the  ‘upper  levels  of  the  Secretariat’.2  This  last  objection 
was,  however,  a  losing  battle,  since  Mr.  Hammarskjold’s  proposal  for  five 
political  assistant  under-secretaries,  one  to  be  an  American,  another  a 
Soviet  citizen,  had  already  conceded  political  representation  in  part.  This 
proposal  was  in  fact  revived  that  same  day  (2  October)  by  a  seven-powei 
group  (Argentine,  Burma,  Venezuela,  Mexico,  Ethiopia,  the  Sudan  and 
Norway).  The  United  States  then  concentrated  on  ensuring  that  the 
assistant  under-secretaries  should  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary-General 
himself  and  not  imposed  upon  him  by  the  General  Assembly  or  Security 
Council.  The  Latin  American  states  followed  the  American  lead  in 
resisting  Afro-Asian  pressure  for  definition  of  the  areas  from  which  the 
remaining  three  Assistants  should  be  appointed.  The  Soviets  on  their 
side  attempted  to  bypass  their  objectives  by  requiring  that  candidates  for 
the  secretary-generalship  should  produce  their  own  list  of  nominees  for 
the  assistant  under-secretaryships  before  their  election. 

There  followed  further  American-Soviet  contacts,  which  the  Soviets 

1  Soviet  communique  of  2  October,  Soviet  News,  3  October  1961.  c 

2  Mr.  Stevenson’s  comments,  Guardian ,  3  October  1961;  U.S.  statement,  6  October  igbi, 

N.Y.  Herald  Tribune,  7  October  1961. 
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attempted  to  disrupt  by  a  totally  new  set  of  proposals  for  the  movement 
of  the  U.N.  headquarters  to  Europe,  proposals  they  justified  by  com¬ 
plaints  of  U.S.  ‘race  discrimination’  which  was,  they  alleged,  making  the 
work  of  the  Afro-Asian  members  of  U.N.  impossible.  Proposals  for  such 
a  move  had  been  mooted  in  the  summer,  when  Mr.  Khrushchev  had 
apparently  sounded  out  the  Austrian  Chancellor  and  received  a  generally 
positive  reply.  And  in  early  September  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  taken  up 
English  left-wing  labour  proposals  that  the  U.N.  or  part  of  it  be  shifted  to 
West  Berlin,  and  had  apparently  discussed  the  matter  with  M.  Spaak.1 
This  latest  move  was,  however,  a  desperate  attempt  to  shift  discussion 
away  from  the  ground  on  which  the  Soviets  were  clearly  at  best  making 
no  progress,  and  it  was  treated  like  the  red  herring  it  was.  The  United 
States  had  already  decided  to  abandon  its  candidature  of  Mongi  Slim 
(Tunisia)  for  that  of  U  Thant  (Burma)  who  was  now  emerging  as  the 
candidate  of  the  Afro-Asian  states,  and  U  Thant  himself  let  it  be  known 
that  he  had  drawn  up  a  list  of  the  five  senior  U.N.  officials  whom  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  name  as  his  principal  assistants.  On  13  October,  the  Soviets 
yielded  still  further,  Mr.  Zorin,  their  delegate,  admitting  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary-General  could  disagree  with  his  assistants  and  act  on  his  own  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  main  emphasis  was  now  laid  by  the  Soviets  on  the 
candidate  being  required  to  make  a  declaration  of  intent  and  appointing 
his  advisers  from  ‘specified  countries  and  continents’.  M.  Zorin  also 
launched  a  severe  attack  on  Mr.  Hammarskjold’s  principal  adviser  in  the 
Secretariat,  Andrew  Cordier,  accusing  him  of  illegally  directing  the 
Secretariat  through  ‘seizure  of  power’. 

Agreement  was  finally  reached  on  23  October  on  a  form  of  words 
which  would  define  the  relationship  between  the  acting  Secretary- 
General  and  his  deputies,  and  that  the  candidate,  U  Thant,  should  make 
a  declaration  of  intent  only  after  his  nomination  by  the  Security  Council 
though  before  his  election  by  the  General  Assembly.  Disagreement  con¬ 
tinued  on  the  number  of  advisers  the  temporary  Secretary-General  should 
appoint  as  his  deputies  until  it  was  finally  agreed  to  leave  it  to  him.  On 

3  November,  U  Thant  was  unanimously  elected  Acting  Secretary- 
General  by  the  General  Assembly  after  his  nomination  by  the  Security 
Council  made  the  same  morning.  He  named  only  two  advisers  imme¬ 
diately,  Bunche,  the  American  negro  and  Gregory  Arkadyev,  the  principal 
Soviet  member  of  the  U.N.  Secretariat.  It  was  not  until  29  December 
that  he  finally  named  his  cabinet.  His  chef  du  cabinet  was  Jose  Rolz-Bennett 
(Guatemala)  and  it  included  eight  other  members,  Omar  Loutfi  (U.A.R.), 
Jiri  Nosek  (Czechoslovakia),  Godfrey  Amachree  (Nigeria)  all  from  outside 
the  existing  Secretariat,  Bunche,  Arkadyev,  Narasimhan  (India),  de 
Seynes  (France)  and  Taveres  de  Sa  (Brazil). 

1  For  M.  Spaak’s  visit  to  Moscow  see  above,  p.  264. 
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The  end  of  the  year  thus  saw  the  main  Soviet  effort  to  capture  the  U.N. 
Secretariat  and  prevent  any  future  independent  action  on  its  part  formally 
and  directly  defeated.  The  battle  had,  however,  left  its  scars  on  the 
Secretariat,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  ‘neutral’  members  of  the  U.N. 
had  either  accepted  or  necessarily  understood  the  development  of  the 
Secretariat  as  its  architect,  Mr.  Hammarskjold,  had  envisaged  it.  His 
death  represented  a  major  set-back  to  the  cause  of  the  development  of  the 
United  Nations.  His  work  in  limiting  the  spread  of  the  cold  war  and  in 
developing  the  technique  of  mediation  and  interpretation  had  been  of 
major  importance  in  avoiding  serious  international  conflict  in  the  post- 
Suez  era.  The  world  was  much  the  poorer  for  his  death. 

(hi)  epilogue  to  1961 

In  retrospect  the  world’s  survival  of  the  various  crises  of  the  year  1961 
seems  almost  miraculous.  The  year  saw  what  amounted  to  a  bid  for  world 
hegemony  by  the  Soviet  leadership  in  four  separate  areas,  in  control  of  the 
United  Nations,  in  control  of  the  arms  race,  in  a  break-out  of  the  Eurasian 
land-mass  into  Africa,  and  in  the  control  of  central  Europe,  which  stemmed 
from  a  deep  conviction,  expressly  reiterated  in  Mr.  Khrushchev  s  inex¬ 
haustible  and  interminable  flow  of  oratory,  that  the  relationship  between 
Soviet  strength  and  that  of  the  western  bloc  had  grown  to  a  level  which 
made  such  a  bid  possible  without  a  war.  By  the  end  of  the  yeai  it  was 
clear  that  this  bid  had  been  defeated,  and  that  despite  the  unsettled 
nature  of  the  major  problems  which  had  occupied  the  world  s  statesmen 
during  the  year,  the  Soviet  Union  had  again  been  foiced  into  the  defensive, 
and  a  direct  trial  of  strength  between  the  great  powers  been  avoided. 

The  main  factors  in  the  defeat  of  the  Soviet  bid  seem  in  retrospect  to 
have  been  partly  personal  and  partly  inherent  in  the  nature  of  contempo¬ 
rary  power  politics,  in  the  paradox  of  a  totality  of  power  so  great  as  to 
prevent  its  use  by  any  of  those  possessing  it,  and  the  decreasing  degree  to 
which  its  immensity  could  influence  or  terrify  public  opinion.  The  biggest 
miscalculation  in  this  field  seemed  to  have  been  that  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  embarking  on  a  programme  of  nuclear  testing  designed  mainly  to  play 
on  the  fears  of  the  European  public,  but  the  effects  of  which,  because  of 
that  public’s  ultimate  inability  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  threat,  only 
rebounded  to  the  Soviet  Union’s  disadvantage,  so  that  the  months  of  the 
Soviet  nuclear  tests  were  those  in  which  the  Soviet  lost  ground  in  each  of 
the  areas  in  which  its  influence  was  engaged.  Never  had  the  politically 
metaphysical  nature  of  the  appallingly  factual  destructive  powers  of 
modern  nuclear  weapons  been  so  tellingly  demonstrated. 

On  the  personal  side,  the  main  factors  operating  were  the  personalities 
of  President  Kennedy,  President  de  Gaulle  and  Mr.  Khrushchev  himself. 
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The  first  was  able,  despite  the  infinitesimally  narrow  margin  of  support 
he  enjoyed  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  western  alliance,  gradually 
to  regain  the  political,  military  and  economic  initiative  after  two  years  in 
which  the  Soviet  leadership  seemed  to  have  had  everything  its  own  way, 
largely  because  of  the  caution  and  courage  he  displayed  in  withstanding 
pressure  within  his  own  country  for  the  adoption  of  a  policy  conceived  in 
more  absolutist  terms.  His  period  in  office  began  with  an  immense  balance 
of  goodwill  overseas  which  was  lost  almost  totally  in  the  one  disastrous 
week  of  April  1961  which  saw  the  defeat  of  the  Cuban  exile  invasion  of 
Cuba.  Thereafter  he  began  steadily  to  rebuild  that  reserve,  a  process 
which,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1961,  still  needed  a  long  way  to  go  before  it 
was  to  reach  the  level  which  was  revealed  at  his  assassination  two  years 
later. 

The  second  factor  was  that  provided  by  the  determination  of  President 
de  Gaulle  to  build  up  the  European  side  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  until  it 
was  capable  not  only  of  resisting  but  also  of  dominating  its  transatlantic 
side.  His  two  main  weapons  seemed  to  be  his  appreciation  of  the  real 
nature  of  political  power  in  a  world  in  which  traditional  political  power, 
that  of  overwhelming  one’s  enemy,  was  so  balanced  as  to  cancel  itself  out 
to  a  row  of  zeros,  and  his  embodiment  of  the  new,  often  chauvinist,  feeling 
of  renaissance  in  Europe  which  had  been  produced  by  six  years  of  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  behind  the  American  nuclear  shield.  Like  a  Japanese 
wrestler,  he  sought  to  turn  the  element  of  activism  for  its  own  sake  in 
American  policy  to  his  own  advantage,  insisting  by  the  unending  inter¬ 
position  of  his  own  veto,  that  any  activity  should  be  on  his  terms  and  along 
lines  approved  by  him.  Despite  the  fact  that  his  defence  of  his  policy  was 
couched  more  in  the  language  of  the  Roi  Soleil  than  of  the  20th  century, 
the  policy  itself  was  shrewdly  adapted  to  the  realities  of  a  world  where  the 
balance  of  power  had  come  to  make  political  progress  a  matter  purely  of 
persuasion  and  the  achievement  of  a  consensus.  He  was  thus  able  to  use 
the  fears  and  apprehensions  of  lesser  men  than  himself,  especially  those  of 
the  British  and  German  governments,  to  build  up  his  position  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  Europe,  despite  the  fact  that  his  military  and  economic  position 
was  quite  as  weak  and  unsatisfactory  in  European  terms  as  that  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  third  factor  was  that  provided  by  the  curiously  unbalanced  equi¬ 
librium  of  forces  within  the  personality  of  Mr.  Khrushchev,  in  whom  the 
instincts  of  the  braggart  and  the  bully  seemed  to  be  combined  with  the 
balanced  judgement  of  a  circus  weight-lifter  on  a  tight-rope,  and  whose 
control  over  those  whose  language  was  even  more  fiery  than  his  own  never 
seemed  to  falter.  Much  of  his  position  was  eroded  by  the  intensification 
of  the  split  with  the  Chinese  leadership,  which  made  it  essential  for  him 
not  only  to  retain  the  allegiance  of  the  majority  of  the  Communist  parties 
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of  the  world  but  also  to  restrain  the  growth  of  any  forces  within  the  com¬ 
munist  bloc  directly  outside  his  control.  Neither  he  nor  President  Kennedy 
could  mobilize  the  main  forces  of  the  bloc  of  which  they  were  nominal 
leaders,  and  were  thus  no  more  able  to  achieve  a  parliamentary  majority 
within  the  United  Nations  than  they  were  to  secure  the  upper  hand  over 
one  another  outside  it.  The  struggle  between  the  two  blocs  became 
essentially  one  of  will-power,  of  judgement  and  of  persistence,  and  the 
Berlin  crisis  showed  that  in  this,  he  and  President  Kennedy  were  equally 
matched,  though  it  was  to  be  some  time  before  he  admitted  this. 


CHAPTER  V 


INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  DIPLOMACY 

IN  1961 

The  strains  on  the  western  alliance  already  examined  in  the  context  of 
N.A.T.O.,  the  arms  control  negotiations  and  in  the  sphere  of  the  European 
Economic  Community1  were  equally  present  in  the  financial  field.  No¬ 
where  did  the  strain  show  itself  more  strongly  than  in  the  contrast  between 
the  recurrent  crises  affecting  the  two  key  currencies,  the  ‘Anglo-Saxon’ 
dollar  and  pound  sterling,  and  the  stability  of  the  main  ‘European’ 
currencies.  In  relation  to  Western  Europe,  moreover,  the  ‘Anglo-Saxon’ 
dollar  and  pound  were  the  main  debtor  currencies.2  Financial  diplomacy 
in  1961  turned  almost  entirely  round  the  relationship  between  these  two 
groupings,  and  the  endeavours  on  the  part  of  the  ‘Anglo-Saxon’  powers 
to  secure  ‘European’  co-operation  for  the  protection  of  their  currencies. 

The  emergence  of  a  ‘Paris-Bonn’  axis  in  the  economic  and  financial 
field  was  a  natural  concomitant  of  the  closer  political  relationships  that 
had  been  developing  in  the  political  field  since  1958.  It  first  made  itself 
plain  in  the  financial  field  in  the  course  of  1961,  manifesting  itself  with 
particular  clarity  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  held  at  Vienna  in  August.  The  attitude  of  France  and  Germany  to 
proposals  for  international  financial  reform  seemed  in  American  and 
British  eyes  just  as  rigid  and  conservative  as  the  attitude  of  these  same 
powers  to  proposals  for  altering  the  status  quo  in  Berlin.  But  the  other 
Common  Market  countries  seemed  to  rally  around  the  Franco-German 
position  on  financial  policy  with  much  greater  unity  than  they  had  ever 
tried  to  achieve  on  purely  political  matters. 

It  is  debatable  whether  the  Anglo-American  approach  was  the  one  best 
calculated  to  elicit  a  favourable  response  from  the  Six  towards  new  ideas. 
The  Common  Market  countries  held  together  at  the  end  of  i960  nearly 
as  much  in  gold  and  foreign  exchange  as  the  United  States.  But  whereas 
America’s  short-term  liabilities  actually  exceeded  her  reserves,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Community  had  negligible  liabilities  to  set  against  its  overseas  assets. 
Financially,  therefore,  the  Community  was  in  many  respects  the  stronger 
partner. 

In  no  post-war  year  since  the  end  of  Marshall  Aid  had  there  been  a 
greater  disequilibrium  in  the  balance  of  payments  of  the  advanced  in¬ 
dustrial  countries  than  in  i960.  Most  countries  in  continental  western 
Europe  enjoyed  a  payments  surplus;  and  by  far  the  largest  creditor  was 

1  See  above,  Chapters  I  and  II. 
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Western  Germany.  A  persistent  current  account  surplus  of  over  $i,ooom. 
per  annum  had  been  aggravated  by  an  inflow  of  short-term  funds,  which 
led  in  i960  to  an  increase  of  some  $2, 200m.  in  the  gold  and  foreign  ex¬ 
change  reserves  of  the  Federal  Republic.1 


Reserves  and  short-term  foreign  liabilities  at  the  end  of 
December  i960 

Reserves  Short-term  liabilities 
thousand  million  dollars 

U.S. A. 

178  188 

Community 

15-5  20* 

U.K. 

3-2  io-gt 

*  This  figure  excludes  the  short-term  liabilities  of  French  and  Italian  deposit  banks.  It  includes 
the  mutual  indebtedness  of  Community  countries. 

-j-  The  U.K.  figure  includes  overseas  holdings  of  medium  and  long  term  sterling  securities. 

Source'.  Action  Committee  for  the  United  States  of  Europe:  Note  on  the  European  Reserve 
Union.  (Paris,  1961.)  Based  on  I. M.F.  Statistics. 

Yet  in  this  situation  Germany  was  pursuing  a  dear-money  policy,  which 
drew  in  funds  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  On  3  June  i960,  the  Bundesbank 
had  actually  raised  its  Bank  Rate  from  4  to  5  per  cent  to  combat  inflation¬ 
ary  pressures  at  home. 

The  Federal  authorities  did,  it  is  true,  take  other  offsetting  measures  to 
restrict  the  inflow  of  short-term  foreign  funds.  The  payment  of  interest  on 
non-resident  deposits  and  the  sale  of  money  market  securities  to  non¬ 
residents  were  both  prohibited  (similar  steps  were  also  taken  in  Switzer¬ 
land)2  and  the  Bundesbank  even  entered  the  market  to  support  the  forward 
dollar  at  a  guaranteed  ij  per  cent  premium.  These  devices  did  not  stop 
the  inflow  of  funds  into  Germany.  Their  main  effect  was  to  divert  U.S. 
funds  into  German  equities  and  fixed  interest  securities,  and  also  into  other 
European  centres.3 

One  of  the  main  ‘beneficiaries’  from  this  diversion  was  the  United 
Kingdom;  and  this  country’s  situation  was  perhaps  the  most  paradoxical 
and  vulnerable  of  all.  For  in  i960,  Britain  had  by  far  the  worst  balance 
of  payments  since  the  Korean  War;  instead  of  the  normal  surplus  lequired 
to  finance  her  long-term  overseas  investments,  she  actually  had  a  huge 
deficit  on  current  account.  But  so  far  from  suffering  a  drain  on  reserves, 
funds  kept  pouring  into  London;  and  even  after  Britain  had  used  $200m. 
of  this  inflow  to  accelerate  repayments  to  the  I.M.F.,  gold  reserves  rose 
by  nearly  $5001x1.*  It  was  even  argued  that  footloose  funds  of  one  kind 
or  another  accounted  for  the  greater  part  of  the  entire  British  gold  reserve. 

1  International  Monetary  Fund,  Annual  Report,  1961  (Washington,  D.C.),  p.  5. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  63-64. 

3  i.  Bank  of  England  Quarterly  Bulletin,  No.  2,  March  1961. 

♦  I.M.F.,  Annual  Report,  1961,  p.  9,  pp.  85  et  seq. 
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This  ‘hot  money’  inflow  was  partly  due  to  a  failure  to  harmonise  interest 
rate  policy  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Between  August  and  October 
of  i960,  the  U.S.  Federal  Reserve  Discount  Rate  stood  at  3  per  cent,  where 
it  had  been  reduced  to  combat  recession,  while  the  British  Bank  Rate 
remained  at  6  per  cent.  The  U.S.  monetary  authorities,  after  two  decades 
in  which  they  had  forgotten  what  it  meant  to  have  a  balance  of  payments 
problem,  were  only  just  beginning  to  establish  working  relations  with  other 
overseas  authorities.  The  American  Treasury,  under  Mr.  Robert  Ander¬ 
son,  still  had  an  almost  exclusively  domestic  orientation. 

The  Bank  of  England  for  its  part  was  very  cautious  in  its  approach. 
Sterling  convertibility  had  been  achieved  less  than  two  years  before,  having 
been  held  up  for  three  or  four  years  by  Treasury  objections.  It  was  anxious 
not  to  jeopardize  this  hard-won  achievement.  Moreover,  the  British 
authorities  still  held  fast  in  this,  as  in  other  spheres,  to  the  principle  of 
national  sovereignty.  They  were  preoccupied  with  their  own  trading 
deficit,  which  industry  and  the  City  still  refused  to  take  seriously  and  which, 
they  were  convinced,  could  only  be  cured  by  strict  financial  policies  at 
home.  In  addition,  there  had  been  a  sudden  turn  for  the  worse  in  Britain’s 
invisible  earnings  and  the  true  facts  of  the  balance  of  payments  were 
enveloped  in  an  unusually  thick  statistical  fog. 

These  discrepancies  in  interest  rates  policy  only  aggravated  a  more 
widespread  distrust  of  the  dollar  which  had  gradually  grown  up  since 
1958,  when  the  outflow  of  gold  from  the  U.S.  began.  There  was  wide¬ 
spread  discussion  of  a  loss  of  American  competitive  power,  and  talk  of  a 
possible  increase  in  the  price  of  gold,  most  of  it  wishful  thinking.  Then, 
too,  there  was  the  European  myth  that  the  American  authorities  were 
inclined  to  follow  highly  inflationary  policies  (whereas  on  any  rational 
test,  such  as  unemployment  percentages  or  the  pace  of  price  inflation, 
the  U.S.  erred  in  a  deflationary  direction  compared  to  Europe).  The 
coming  presidential  election,  with  the  prospect  of  a  Democratic  Admini¬ 
stration  pledged  to  faster  growth,  added  to  the  uncertainty.  In  the  second 
half  of  i960,  U.S.  reserves  fell  by  an  annual  net  rate  of  over  $4, 000m. 

Oddly  enough,  thanks  partly  to  a  minor  recession,  the  United  States 
was  at  this  time  enjoying  a  substantial  surplus  on  current  account  which 
was  ‘more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  of  U.S.  Government  expendi¬ 
ture  abroad  for  military  purposes  and  for  economic  aid,  plus  long-term 
private  investment’  at  recent  levels.1  To  put  it  crudely,  as  i960  drew  to 
an  end,  the  United  States  was  suffering  not  from  a  payments  deficit,  but 
from  a  flight  of  funk  money. 

Sooner  or  later,  something  was  bound  to  give;  and  what  gave  way 
was  the  price  of  gold  on  the  London  market.  Although  this  happened 
in  October  i960,  it  provides  the  key  to  much  of  what  happened  in  the 

'  Annual  Report,  ig6i,  p.  4. 
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following  year.  The  lack  of  confidence  in  the  U.S.  dollar  found  its  expres¬ 
sion  in  a  wave  of  gold  hoarding;  and  the  measures  taken  by  Germany  and 
other  countries  to  discourage  U.S.  funds  from  going  into  D-marks, 
actually  encouraged  the  movement  into  gold. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  had  an  obligation  to  buy  and  sell  gold  at  $35  per 
fine  ounce.  Most  other  currencies  were  linked  to  the  dollar  and,  through 
it,  to  gold  at  one  remove.  Until  October  i960,  it  had  been  generally 
assumed  that  the  price  of  gold  in  the  London  market  could  not  rise  above 
$35-23,  which  was  roughly  the  cost  of  paying  the  U.S.  Treasury  its  8f 
cent  commission  and  shipping  the  metal  across  the  Atlantic.1  For  it  the 
price  rose  any  higher  it  would  pay  Central  Banks  to  buy  gold  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  ship  it  to  London  to  replenish  the  market. 

Yet  on  18  October,  after  a  surge  of  private  buying— some  from  America, 
but  channelled  through  Zurich— the  London  price  shot  through  this 
‘shipping  parity’  to  $35’33-  The  following  day  it  rose  to  $35'^o  and  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  20  October,  it  was  driven  up  to  nearly  $41,  and  a 
first-class  financial  crisis  burst  on  the  world.  For  a  few  hours,  it  seemed 
possible  that  the  whole  international  monetary  system,  as  it  had  been 
evolved  since  the  end  of  the  war,  would  fall  apait.  For  a  long  time  after¬ 
wards,  economists  disagreed  on  whether  this  would  have  been  acatastiophe 
or  a  blessing. 

The  main  reason  for  the  sensational  events  in  the  gold  market  was  a 
doubt  about  whether  the  U.S.  Treasury  was  in  fact  prepared  to  sell  gold 
without  limit  to  foreign  Central  Banks  and  Treasuries,  to  stabilise  the 
price  of  the  metal.  Officially  gold  could  be  sold  for  ‘legitimate  monetary 
purposes’  only.  The  Bank  of  England  was  not  prepared  to  throw  its  own 
very  limited  gold  reserve  on  to  the  London  market,  until  it  was  sure  that 
it  would  be  regarded  as  ‘legitimate’  to  replenish  its  stocks  from  the  U.S. 

Treasury.  . 

The  immediate  impetus  on  20  October  came  from  a  huge  wave  ot  private 

purchases.  But  the  dizzy  peaks  reached  by  the  price  of  gold  on  that  day 
did  more  than  anything  else  to  force  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  remove  the  un¬ 
certainty,  and  this  factor  may  well  have  been  taken  into  account  by  the 
London  authorities,  when  they  allowed  the  price  to  reach  these  levels. 

By  a  fortunate  coincidence,  Mr.  Maurice  Parsons,  the  Executive  Director 
of  the  Bank  of  England  largely  responsible  for  British  overseas  financial 
policy,  happened  to  be  in  North  America  at  the  time.  Hectic  and,  at 
times,  argumentative  negotiations  with  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  Federal 
Reserve  began.  Meanwhile,  aided  by  a  U.S.  devaluation  denial,  and  some 
Bank  of  England  intervention,  the  price  of  gold  slipped  back  in  the  London 
market  in  the  remaining  days  of  October,  first  to  $37  and  then  to  $36. 
The  move  down  to  $36  was  mainly  due  to  a  falling  off  m  private  demand, 

1  The  Banker,  November  i960,  p.  701. 
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‘perhaps  not  unaffected  by  an  awareness  that  conversations  were  then 
taking  place  in  Washington’  as  the  Bank  of  England  rather  coyly  put  it.1 

The  American  authorities  originally  had  grave  doubts  about  committing 
unlimited  quantities  of  gold  to  the  support  of  the  London  market;  and  they 
seriously  considered  allowing  the  free  market  price  of  gold  to  diverge  from 
the  U.S.  official  buying  price.  There  were  some  hints  even  that  the  London 
market  itself,  which  had  been  re-opened  in  1954,  gave  an  unnecessary 
facility  to  the  currency  speculators. 

But  it  did  not  take  long  for  Mr.  Parsons  to  convince  his  opposite  numbers 
that  it  was  illusion  to  imagine  that  Central  Bank  operations  could  be  rigidly 
separated  from  private  ones ;  or  that  there  was  any  practical  way  of  limiting 
gold  conversion  to  ‘legitimate  monetary  purposes’,  even  assuming  that  the 
concept  had  any  operational  meaning.  The  British  reactions  to  any  hints 
about  the  London  gold  market,  which  were  raised  again  in  the  early 
months  of  the  Kennedy  administration,  was  that  if  the  market  did  not 
exist  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  Bank  of  England,  it  would  only 
move  to  Zurich  or  Monaco  or  Tangier,  where  it  would  be  far  more 
difficult  to  police. 

The  Bank  of  England — in  common  with  almost  every  single  banker  in 
the  old  World  and  a  good  many  in  the  new — was  convinced  that  the 
existing  official  gold  parity  for  the  dollar  could  not  survive  any  prolonged 
major  discrepancy  between  it  and  the  market  price  for  private  buyers. 
While  there  had  always  been  a  school  of  thought  in  London  that  strongly 
believed  in  an  increase  in  the  official  price  of  gold,  the  Bank  did  not  think 
this  objective  worthwhile  unless  it  could  be  achieved  in  an  orderly  way. 
It  was  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  a  run  on  the  U.S.  gold  stock,  followed  by 
an  embargo  on  the  export  of  gold  from  America.  Such  a  development 
would,  in  its  view,  have  led  to  a  collapse  of  confidence  in  all  foreign  ex¬ 
change  holdings  and  a  scramble  for  gold  that  would  bring  on  that  very 
liquidity  shortage  of  which  the  monetary  radicals  were  always  warning. 

In  the  end  Mr.  Parsons  (as  was  not  uncommon)  won  his  point ;  and  on  2  7 
October,  a  statement  was  issued  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  on  the  London  gold 
market.  The  key  sentences  were:  ‘It  is  well  known  that  over  the  years 
since  the  market  was  opened  in  1954,  the  British  authorities  have  entered 
the  market  as  buyer  and  seller  in  accordance  with  their  best  judgment. 
The  United  States  Treasury  has  no  criticism  of  such  policy.  .  .  .  The 
United  States  buys  gold  from  the  Bank  of  England  and  sells  gold  to  the 
Bank  of  England  at  the  official  price.’2 

Translated,  this  meant  that  the  United  States  would  use  its  gold  stocks 
to  stabilise  the  market  price.  The  Bank  of  England,  for  its  part,  would 
continue  to  intervene  on  its  own  initiative  to  cushion  out  short-term 

1  Bank  of  England  Quarterly  Bulletin,  No.  2,  March  1961. 

2  For  text  see  Documents,  1961,  p.  521. 
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fluctuations  in  demand.  In  the  course  of  1961  the  Governors  of  the  other 
European  Central  Banks  at  their  monthly  meetings  in  Basle  agreed  to  co¬ 
operate  in  stabilising  the  gold  market.  ‘When  the  supply  on  the  market 
was  short,  the  banks  agreed  to  refrain  from  purchasing  gold  and  to  partici¬ 
pate  with  the  United  States  in  supplying  gold  to  the  market.’1 

The  gold  crisis  put  an  end  to  any  unorthodox  monetai'y  thoughts  that 
the  Democrats  might  have  had.  It  seemed  essential  to  Mr.  Kennedy  to 
rebut  the  charge  that  the  prospect  of  his  election  was  responsible  for  the 
weakness  of  the  dollar  and  towards  the  end  of  October  he  declared:  ‘If 
elected  President  I  shall  not  devalue  the  dollar  from  its  present  rate. 
From  then  on  the  prestige  of  the  United  States — on  which  Kennedy  had 
largely  fought  his  election— and  the  President’s  own  personal  prestige 
became  involved  in  the  defence  of  the  existing  dollar  parity.2 

On  16  November  i960,  the  outgoing  Eisenhower  Administration 
announced  its  intention  of  cutting  overseas  spending  by  $i,ooom.  per 
annum.  Its  last  effective  act,  on  15  January  1961,  was  to  forbid  American 
citizens  from  holding  gold  abroad  from  the  middle  of  1961.  Although  this 
prohibition  could  not  be  rigidly  policed,  it  did  act  as  a  powerful  deterrent 
during  subsequent  periods  of  pressure.  Meanwhile  the  British  authorities 
made  a  somewhat  belated  contribution  towards  halting  the  flow  of  funds 
from  across  the  Atlantic  by  reducing  Bank  Rate  to  55  Per  cen^  on  2  7 
October  and  to  5  per  cent  on  8  December. 

On  the  last  day  of  January  1961  the  text  of  President  Kennedy’s  State 
of  the  Union  message  became  available;  it  contained  a  strongly  expressed 
undertaking  to  maintain  the  existing  gold  parity  of  the  U.S.  dollar.3  The 
gold  price  in  London  immediately  fell  and  by  mid-February  had  reached 
$35-15  Per  fine  ounce,4  i.e.  well  below  the  shipping  parity.  By  the  general 
agreement  of  the  leading  Central  Banks,  it  stayed  below  this  point  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  1961  and  1962. 

On  6  February,  President  Kennedy’s  special  Balajice  of  Payments 
Message  laid  great  stress  on  harmonising  financial  and  economic  policies 
among  the  leading  industrial  countries.  If  need  be  the  U.S.  would  go  to 
the  I.M.F.  or  mobilise  all  its  gold  in  defence  of  the  dollar.  An  export  drive 
would  be  launched;  a  shift  towards  tied  aid  was  confirmed;  the  maximum 
saving  of  foreign  currency  expenditure  was  to  be  enforced  in  overseas 
programmes.5  A  year  later  the  holder  of  the  Chair  in  Political  Economy 
at  Cambridge,  Professor  James  Meade,  could  not  help  wondering  about 
the  logic  of  a  system  in  which  American  troops  in  Europe  had  to  ‘buy  their 
sandwiches  in  Washington  because  of  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 

1  Bank  for  International  Settlements,  Annual  Report  for  1961-2  (Basle,  1962). 

2  The  Banker ,  December  i960,  pp.  119~Qo- 

3  Extracts  from  this  are  published  in  Documents,  1961,  pp.  3~o- 

4  1,  Bank  of  England  Quarterly  Bulletin,  No.  3,  June  1961. 

s  Extracts  from  this  are  published  in  Documents,  1961,  pp.  521-30. 
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problem’.1  But  whatever  critics  of  the  system  might  say,  it  was  obvious 
even  before  the  year  began,  that  the  whole  of  1961  would  be  devoted  to 
reinforcing  the  existing  gold  exchange  standard  rather  than  to  reforming 
it  in  any  fundamental  way. 

The  main  threat  to  the  existing  system  at  the  beginning  of  1961  was 
West  Germany’s  chronic  foreign  exchange  surplus.  At  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber  i960  the  Federal  Republic  had  announced  a  new  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gramme.  This  was  fixed  at  the  beginning  of  March  1961  at  a  total  of 
$  1 ,000m.  for  the  year — an  exceptional  gesture  to  deal  with  the  payments 
surplus.  The  German  Bank  Rate  was  reduced  from  5  to  4  per  cent  in 
October,  and  then  to  3J  per  cent  in  January.  Credit  conditions  were  re¬ 
laxed  inside  Germany.  Yet  there  was  no  sign  of  any  weakening  in  the 
D-mark. 

Action  to  deal  with  the  German  surplus  became  one  of  the  main  diplo¬ 
matic  objectives  of  both  the  Eisenhower  administration  in  its  last  few 
weeks  of  office  and  of  the  incoming  Kennedy  team.  The  main  difference 
was  that  the  Germans  were  not  inclined  to  make  concessions  to  a  lame-duck 
Administration  from  whom  it  could  expect  nothing  in  return.  A  mission 
headed  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mr.  Robert  Anderson,  which  attempt¬ 
ed  to  persuade  the  Federal  Government  to  pay  support  costs  for  U.S.  troops 
returned  home  empty-handed  at  the  end  of  November  i960.2 

On  Sunday,  5  March,  the  financial  world  was  astonished  to  hear  that 
Germany,  after  years  of  emphatic  denials,  had  revalued  the  mark  by 
approximately  5  per  cent;  the  mark  was  now  worth  $4  instead  of  $4-20. 
The  Dutch  guilder  followed  suit  immediately  afterwards;  but  the  Swiss 
franc,  which  then  became  the  focus  of  massive  speculation,  retained  its 
old  parity;  and  eventually  speculators  became  convinced  that  the  under¬ 
lying  Swiss  balance  of  payments  did  not  justify  a  change. 

The  full  background  to  the  mark  revaluation  has  never  been  satis¬ 
factorily  explained.  The  Bundesbank  and  the  powerful  German  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Industries  were  adamantly  opposed  to  it;  and  Chancellor  Adenauer 
normally  paid  far  more  attention  to  these  two  bodies  than  to  his  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  Economics  Minister,  Ludwig  Erhard,  who  was  instinct¬ 
ively  inclined  to  price  mechanism  solutions  such  as  revaluation.  Indeed 
at  one  stage  in  the  German  Cabinet  discussions,  Dr.  Blessing,  the  Bundes¬ 
bank  President,  is  said  to  have  threatened  to  resign  rather  than  consent 
to  revaluation- — although  he  could  hardly  have  pushed  his  threat  very  far. 

The  pressure  of  the  new  U.S.  administration  was  a  good  deal  fiercer 
than  anything  the  previous  one  had  been  able  to  exert.  Dr.  Adenauer 
himself  was  very  anxious  about  his  relations  with  the  new  regime,  which 
was  not  inclined  to  accord  him  the  favoured  position  he  enjoyed  under 

1  James  Meade,  War  on  Want  (London,  1962),  p.  94. 

2  Survey,  1959-1960,  pp.  128-9. 
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Republican  rule;1  and  the  Chancellor  did  not  wish  any  economic  quarrel 
to  aggravate  political  relations.  In  addition  the  Monetary  Committee  of 
the  Six  Common  Market  countries  had  surprised  the  authorities  in  Bonn 
by  the  vigour  of  its  report  on  the  German  surplus  and  by  its  call  for  drastic 
remedies.  Great  Britain,  too,  for  what  her  advocacy  was  worth,  was  fully 
behind  the  American  stand. 

Yet  there  is  no  evidence  that  Germany’s  allies  explicitly  urged  her  to 
revalue;  they  simply  asked  her  to  eliminate  or  reduce  her  surplus  without 
specifying  the  particular  means.  In  the  end  two  arguments  seemed  to 
have  swayed  the  argument  about  exchange  rates  in  Dr.  Erhard’s  favour. 
First,  President  Kennedy’s  statement  about  the  dollar  parity  ruled  out 
all  possibility  of  a  ‘re-alignment  of  currencies  on  a  multilateral  basis’.2 
Secondly,  the  inflow  of  funds  was  undermining  all  the  Bundesbank’s  efforts 
to  control  the  internal  credit  supply;  and  this,  together  with  the  export 
surplus,  was  aggravating  the  intense  inflationary  pressures  from  which 
Germany  was  suffering.  Dr.  Erhard  declared  that  the  Bundesbank’s 
earlier  credit  relaxations  were  a  threat  to  price  stability.3  But  Dr.  Blessing 
could  hardly  have  proposed  a  revival  of  the  previous  year’s  tight-money 
policy,  and  had  thus  no  real  alternative  to  revaluation  to  offer.  This  now 
seemed  the  only  way  of  dealing  with  the  mark  problem,  which  could  bring 
more  goods  on  to  the  home  market  and  curb  the  rise  in  prices.4 5  In  a 
country  with  deeply  rooted  fears  of  inflation  going  back  a  generation,  the 
economics  minister  carried  the  day.  To  the  German  public,  revaluation 
was  put  across  as  a  means  of  protecting  that  revered  figure  in  German 
life,  ‘ der  Sparer’  .s 

In  retrospect  a  case  could  be  made  for  the  5  per  cent  change  in  the 
exchange  rate.  The  German  competitive  position  was  already  being 
affected  by  a  developing  wage-price  spiral  (or  ‘English  sickness’)  as  it  later 
came  to  be  called) ;  and  it  only  needed  a  slight  push  to  restore  a  temporary 
external  equilibrium.  As  the  Bundesbank  subsequently  reported,  after 
analysing  the  quarterly  figures :  ‘The  period  of  large  export  surpluses  is 
over,  and  there  has  accordingly  been  a  decisive  change  in  the  balance  of 
payments.’6  Subsequent  developments  seemed  for  a  time  to  confirm  the 
Bank’s  diagnosis. 

But  this  was  not  how  it  seemed  to  financial  opinion  in  March  1961.  The 
revaluation  looked  suspiciously  small,  and  many  owners  of  funds  expected 
either  a  second  move  from  Germany  or  complementary  devaluations  by 

1  For  Dr.  Adenauer’s  other  reasons  for  anxiety  about  his  relations  with  the  Kennedy  regime 
see  above,  pp.  45-49. 

2  Monthly  Report  of  the  Deutsche  Bundesbank,  March  1961,  pp.  3-5. 

3  Economist,  11  March  1961,  p.  982. 

4  Monthly  Report  of  the  Deutsche  Bundesbank,  March  1961,  pp.  3-5. 

5  Economist,  ix  March  1961,  p.  982. 

6  Annual  Report  of  the  Bundesbank  for  1961,  p.  11. 
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other  countries.  Because  of  these  suspicions,  the  German  move  pre¬ 
cipitated  ‘a  speculative  movement  of  funds  of  a  magnitude  which  had 
not  been  seen  since  the  post-war  years’.1  Within  a  space  of  three  or  four 
weeks  no  less  than  $i,ooom.  of  funds  flew  from  one  capital  to  another. 
Money  flowed  into  Western  Germany,  France,  Italy  and  Switzerland  in 
the  hope  of  further  changes  in  currency  parities.2  London,  which  was  full 
of ‘hot  money’  which  had  arrived  in  the  second  half  of  i960,  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  selling. 

What  went  wrong  with  the  German  revaluation?  Why  did  a  change, 
which  was  intended  to  restore  international  equilibrium,  provoke  so  much 
short-term  disruption?  Central  Bankers  saw  in  the  disturbances  only  a 
confirmation  of  their  view  that  exchange  rates  ought  never  to  change  in 
normal  peace-time  circumstances.  But  this  negative  approach  did  not 
suggest  an  alternative  mechanism  for  preserving  payments  equilibrium 
between  independent  states,  in  a  world  where  the  old  gold  standard 
disciplines  could  no  longer  be  made  to  work. 

Many  finance  ministry  officials  and  outside  economists  tended  to 
blame  the  smallness  of  the  revaluation.  If  it  was  worth  carrying  out  at  all, 
a  decisive  change  of,  say,  10  per  cent  should  in  their  view  have  been  made. 
But  a  year  or  two  later  this  would  certainly  have  seemed  too  much;  and, 
although  the  5  per  cent  change  may  well  have  been  a  compromise  solution, 
the  dangers  to  German  industry  from  a  larger  change  were  already 
apparent.  A  third  and  rather  different  moral  was  drawn  by  some  from 
the  story.  This  was  that  once  a  country  had  decided  to  change  its  ex¬ 
change  rate  it  would  be  much  better  to  let  the  rate  float  for  a  period  before 
a  new  parity  was  fixed. 

Although  both  the  advocates  of  floating  rates  and  the  advocates  of 
permanently  fixed  rates  could  find  reinforcement  for  their  views  in  what 
occurred,  the  events  of  1961  were  a  decisive  blow  to  the  adherents  of  the 
original  Bretton  Woods  conception  of  fixed  exchange  rates  that  could  be 
changed  at  intervals.  In  the  week  following  the  revaluations,  there  was 
little  time  for  such  speculations.  The  Central  Bank  Governors  of  Belgium, 
France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  the  U.K.  and 
Western  Germany  who  happened  to  be  in  Basle  on  15  March  for  the 
normal  monthly  meeting  of  the  Bank  of  International  Settlements,  were 
faced  with  the  prospect  ‘that  unless  they  took  early  and  effective  action 
the  whole  stability  of  the  foreign  exchange  structure,  which  had  stood  with 
certain  modifications  broadly  since  1949,  would  be  undermined’.3 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  such  a  development  would  be  a  catastrophe, 
the  assembled  Central  Bankers  published  a  communique  emphatically 

1  1,  Bank  of  England  Quarterly  Bulletin,  No.  4,  September  1961,  p.  9. 

2  Annual  Report,  1961,  p.  6. 

3  1,  Bank  of  England  Quarterly  Bulletin,  No.  4,  September  1961,  p.  10. 
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stating  that  rumours  about  further  currency  adjustments  had  no  founda¬ 
tion.  It  went  on  to  announce  that  the  Central  Banks  concerned  were 
‘co-operating  closely’  in  the  foreign  exchange  markets.1  This  last  sentence 
seemed  a  little  oracular  at  the  time;  and  this  may  have  blurred  its  market 
impact.  Eventually  it  became  known  that  Central  Banks  of  the  creditor 
countries  were  stockpiling  those  currencies  which  were  under  pressure. 
The  amounts  of  money  involved  were  kept  a  closely  guarded  secret;  but 
various  guesses  circulated  in  the  markets. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  famous  ‘Basle  Agreement’,  although  in 
reality  there  was  not  one  agreement,  but  a  series  of  bilateral  arrangements. 
It  was  essentially  ‘an  essay  in  short-term  banking  accommodation,  which 
would  be  reversed  in  a  reasonably  short  space  of  time,  either  by  a  reflux 
of  short-term  funds,  or  recourse  in  due  time,  if  this  reflux  did  not  occur,  to 
one  of  the  international  sources  of  longer-term  financial  accommodation’. 

Sterling  was  the  currency  which  chiefly  benefited  from  these  arrange¬ 
ments  and  on  30  June  1961,  when  the  amount  of  aid  to  Britain  was  near  to 
its  maximum,  the  support  was  distributed  in  the  following  way.2 

£1 12m. 


Sterling  held  directly  by  Central  Banks 

Sterling  held  indirectly  by  Central  Banks  (e.g.  through  commercial 
banks) 

Foreign  currencies  lent  to  U.K. 


Total 


£85111. 

£i26m. 

£323m- 


The  pressure  on  sterling  abated  a  little  in  April  and  May— although  it 
still  remained  substantial— and  became  extremely  heavy  in  June.  Selling 
of  pounds  was  especially  intense  towards  the  end  of  each  week,  as  a  pre¬ 
caution  against  a  week-end  devaluation.  The  Basle  credits  were  originally 
intended  to  last  for  three  months  and  neither  side  wanted  them  to  drag  on 
into  longer-term  accommodation.  As  time  wore  on,  and  there  was  no 
sign  of  a  reversal  of  monetary  movements,  the  Continental  banks  grew 
restive.3  In  July  the  Bank  of  England  bore  the  brunt  of  the  outflow  un¬ 
aided;  and  the  reserves  fell  by  £n4m->  a  12  per  cent  drop  in  a  sing  e 

m<Onh25  July,  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd,  the  British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
introduced  stringent  measures  to  curtail  home  demand,  raised  Bank  Rate 
from  3  to  7  per  cent  and  announced  a  substantial  drawing  from  the  I.M.  . 
The  outflow  of  funds  ceased  abruptly.  On  4  August  the  I.M.F.  agreed  to 

1  Financial  Times,  14  March  1961;  N.Y.  Times,  18  March  1961. 

2  Midland  Bank  Review,  August  1962,  p.  3. 

3  Fred  Hirsch  Money  for  Growth  (Economist  Intelligence  Unit,  London,  1962),  p.  19- 

4  Extract  from  Mr  Selwyn  Lloyd’s  speech  to  the  House  of  Commons  announcing  these 

extracts  irom  y  See  also  I.M.F.  International  Financial  News 

measures  are  printed  in  Documents,  J901,  pp.  530  4.  oee  aisoi. 

Survey,  4  August  1961,  pp.  233-5. 
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allow  Britain  a  drawing  of  $1,500111.,  with  a  further  $50001.  available  as 
a  ‘stand-by-credit’;  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  ‘Basle’  credits  were  repaid 
by  the  end  of  September.  From  this  point  onwards,  mutual  aid  among 
Central  Bankers  along  ‘Basle’  lines  was  added  to  the  list  of  techniques 
available  to  monetary  authorities  in  times  of  crisis.  Indeed,  it  came  to  be 
one  of  their  earliest  lines  of  defence ;  and  American  representatives  began 
to  attend  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  B.I.S.1 

The  Basle  Agreement,  though  unprecedented  in  size,  was  not  in  fact 
a  revolutionary  departure.  It  was  rather  a  fairly  instinctive  reaction  on  the 
part  of  at  least  some  Central  Bankers  to  currency  stresses.  Indeed,  Montagu 
Norman  had  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  1920s  organising  international 
co-operation  of  a  very  similar  kind.2  The  real  innovation  since  the  1920s 
was  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  which  could  ‘fund’  the  short-term 
credits  provided  by  the  Central  Bankers  and  put  them  on  a  multilateral 
basis. 

The  1961  operations  in  sterling  succeeded  in  their  immediate  objectives. 
There  were  no  further  changes  in  exchange  rates ;  and  time  was  gained  in 
which  to  arrange  the  extremely  complex  I.M.F.  drawing  operation  for  the 
U.K.  Yet  not  everyone  could  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the  result.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Basle  operations  did  little  to  stop  the  outflow  of  funds  from 
Britain ;  it  may  even  have  aggravated  the  distrust  of  sterling.  By  the  end  of 
July  over  £6oom.  had  left  the  country,  if  one  takes  into  account  the  actual 
loss  of  gold  reserves  and  other  short-term  accommodation  outside  the 
scope  of  Basle.  The  drain  was  only  stopped  at  the  cost  of  severe  deflation¬ 
ary  measures,  which  took  effect  when  it  could  be  argued  that  the  domestic 
economy  was  already  running  out  of  steam3  and  which  contributed  to 
20  months  stagnation  in  industrial  production  and  a  sharp  rise  in  un¬ 
employment.4 

Part  of  the  trouble  may  have  been  due  to  the  very  secrecy  with  which 
the  arrangements  worked.  The  Bank  of  England,  commenting  after  the 
event,  spoke  of ‘The  power  and  size  of  the  resources  which  can  be  deployed 
by  the  leading  monetary  authorities  when,  as  was  the  case  on  this  occasion, 
they  are  in  agreement  about  the  aim  to  be  pursued’.5  But  it  is  doubtful  if 
these  resources  had  their  maximum  psychological  effect  on  speculators 
when  they  were  hidden  from  public  view.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
many  of  the  ‘speculators’  on  this  occasion  were  not  the  shrewd  Zurich 
financiers  of  popular  imagination,  but  ordinary  commercial  firms  seeking 

1  Annual  Report,  ig62  (Washington,  D.C.),  p.  7. 

2  A  good  description  is  to  be  found  in  Sir  Henry  Clay’s  Lord  Norman  (London,  1957). 

3  S.  Brittan,  ‘Too  Many  Regulators,’  in  The  Banker,  September  1962. 

4  Figures  for  this  are  collated  in  The  Economist,  16  March  1963,  p.  1066.  (Unemployment 
figures  for  January  and  February  1963  should  be  treated  with  reserve  owing  to  the  exceptional 
winter  weather.)  See  also  I.M.F.,  Annual  Report,  rg62,  p.  3. 

5  1,  Bank  of  England  Quarterly  Bulletin,  No.  4,  September  1961. 
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to  cover  in  the  forward  market  sterling  funds  held  in  London,  or  borrowing 
to  pay  their  sterling  bills  just  in  case  the  pound  became  cheaper  to  buy 
at  a  later  date. 

More  fundamentally,  Central  Banks  and  Finance  Ministries  had  not  yet 
realized  quite  how  large  and  potentially  disruptive  movements  of  funds 
from  one  centre  to  another  could  be  under  conditions  of  convertibility, 
which  had  only  been  restored  at  the  beginning  of  1 959.  The  inflow  of  ‘hot 
money’,  which  gave  sterling  a  deceptive  strength  in  the  last  few  months  of 
i960,  was  the  subject  of  considerable  wishful  thinking.  ‘A  good  deal  of 
what  now  looks  like  short-term  money  may  in  fact  turn  out  to  be  more 
permanent  investment’,  remarked  Lord  Cobbold,  the  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  at  the  Mansion  House  Dinner  on  20  October  i960.1 

Behind  this  distrust  of  sterling  was  the  huge  balance  of  payments  deficit 
that  the  U.K.  had  experienced  in  i960.  The  figures  were  published  in  the 
first  few  days  in  April;2  and  they  were  certainly  studied  in  the  foreign 
exchange  market.  But  Ministers  were  slow  to  recognise  their  full  signifi¬ 
cance,  perhaps  because  they  pinned  too  many  hopes  on  an  unexplained 
‘balancing  item’  which  was  even  larger  than  the  current  deficit,  and  because 
of  the  obscurities  surrounding  the  trend  of ‘invisible’  earnings.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  July  measures  that  could  not  have  been  enacted  at  the  time 
of  the  April  Budget.  In  fact,  by  July  the  actual  balance  of  trade  had 
improved  enormously  compared  with  i960  and  the  basic  grounds  for 
anxiety  were  therefore  less.  Even  the  highly  inflationary  rate  ol  increase 
in  wages  was  very  clearly  recognized  in  the  April  Economic  Survey.3  Yet 
action  (which  included  the  controversial  wages  pause)  was  not  taken 
until  late  July. 

The  very  same  Ministers  who  could  not  be  persuaded  to  take  the  pay¬ 
ments  deficit  sufficiently  seriously  in  April,  had  given  way  to  exaggerated 
panic  and  alarm  by  July — by  which  time  there  was  a  good  deal  less  to 
worry  about  in  the  basic  foreign  trade  position.  Indeed,  the  July  measures 
would  have  been  even  more  severe,  and  perhaps  included  an  increase  in 
income-tax,  if  some  Cabinet  Ministers  had  not  intervened  to  restore  a 
sense  of  proportion. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in  Britain  about  the  role  of  Dr.  Per 
Jacobsson,  in  the  July  measures.  The  I.M.F.  Managing  Director  had  for 
a  long  time  been  under  fire  in  some  quarters  for  what  was  alleged  to  be  the 
deflationary  bias  of  the  recommendations  made  to  countries  seeking  I.M.F. 
assistance;  and  there  were  reports  that  he  had  insisted  on  restrictive 
measures  in  Britain  as  a  condition  of  assistance.  These  reports  were 
denied  by  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd  and  his  Treasury  advisers. 

1  1,  Bank  of  England  Quarterly  Bulletin,  No.  1,  December  i960,  p.  19. 

2  Cmnd.  1329  (1961).  United  Kingdom  Balance  of  Payments,  1958-1960. 

J  Cmnd.  1334  (1961).  Economic  Survey,  1961,  p.  12,  para.  8. 
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It  is  not  too  difficult  to  see  what  actually  happened.  Dr.  Jacobsson 
did  not  need  to  think  in  terms  of  conditions.  For  he  was  knocking  against 
an  open  door.  His  diagnosis  and  that  of  the  British  Treasury  coincided  in 
broad  outline.  The  latter  was  already  convinced  that  home  demand  and 
government  spending  needed  curbing  and  drew  up  their  own  programme 
of  which  they  informed  the  I.M.F.  Director  when  applying  for  assistance. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  perfectly  well  known  in  London  that  I.M.F. 
assistance  was  not  automatic;  and  that  neither  Dr.  Jacobsson  (who  would 
have  preferred  a  much  tougher  line  still  on  Government  spending)  nor  the 
European  Central  Bankers  involved  in  the  transaction  would  have  come  to 
the  rescue  without  some  measures  of  domestic  retrenchment,  and  those 
British  ministers  who  had  misgivings  about  the  July  measures  tended  to 
take  refuge  in  these  well-known  facts. 

There  had  always  been,  it  is  true,  a  school  of  thought  in  the  Cabinet 
which  would  have  preferred  to  respond  to  a  sterling  crisis  by  allowing  the 
sterling  exchange  rate  to  float.  The  overriding  argument,  which  time  and 
again  prevented  this  from  happening,  was  fear  of  the  consequences  for  the 
American  dollar.  If  the  pound  ‘goes’,  the  argument  ran,  everyone  will 
expect  the  dollar  to  ‘go’  next.  The  U.S.  would  then  either  drastically  cut 
its  military  and  aid  programmes,  or  impose  an  embargo  on  the  export  of 
gold.  Clearly  the  Americans  would  move  heaven  and  earth  to  prevent 
such  a  train  of  events  from  developing;  and  the  cultivation  of  good  relations 
with  the  new  U.S.  administration  was  one  of  the  main  objectives  of 
British  foreign  policy. 

The  last  opportunity  of  altering  the  sterling  parity,  or  in  any  sense 
‘putting  sterling  second’  without  calling  into  question  the  whole  inter¬ 
national  currency  order  was  probably  in  the  1957  sterling  crisis,  before 
the  difficulties  of  the  dollar  began. 

The  sterling  crisis  was  the  last  big  threat  to  the  established  monetary 
order,  and  the  turmoil  of  the  first  seven  months  of  1961  was  succeeded  by 
a  period  of  relative  calm.  But  there  was  one  further  moment  of  drama 
before  1961  came  to  an  end;  and  that  was  at  the  I.M.F.  Annual  Conference 
in  Vienna  in  September. 

Although  the  cracks  had  been  papered  over,  Anglo-American  and  I.M.F. 
officials  knew  that  a  further  strengthening  of  the  monetary  system  was 
required  if  it  was  to  withstand  further  shocks.  The  reformers  belonged, 
with  various  gradations,  to  two  schools  of  thought,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  only ,  will  be  labelled  ‘radical’  and  ‘conservative’.  The  ‘radical’ 
school  was  worried  about  the  threat  to  world  economic  expansion  arising 
from  a  general  shortage  of  international  liquidity.  In  the  early  and  middle 
1 950s  the  United  States  deliberately  tried  to  pump  dollars  into  foreign 
hands,  through  aid,  overseas  military  spending  and  other  devices.  This 
outflow  of  dollars  provided  a  source  of  l'eserves  for  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
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supplement  the  fairly  limited  supply  of  newly  mined  gold.  There  was  now 
a  danger  of  this  source  drying  up.  For  as  U.S.  short-term  liabilities  to 
foreigners  piled  up,  and  gold  reserves  fell1  (the  two  lines  crossed  in  1961), 
other  countries  were  growing  increasingly  restive  about  adding  to  their 
dollar  holdings,  and  the  U.S.  itself  was  trying  to  stop  the  outflow  of  gold 
and  dollars. 

But  while  the  United  States  was  no  longer  a  willing  provider  of  generally 
acceptable  monetary  reserves  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  creditor 
countries  of  western  Europe  were  reluctant  to  push  their  surplus  receipts 
of  gold  and  foreign  exchange  back  into  circulation.2  This  should  not 
have  occasioned  quite  the  surprise  and  criticism  it  did  in  Anglo- 
American  circles.  The  gold-rich  countries  of  France,  Germany  and  Italy 
were  keenly  aware  that  their  strength  was  of  comparatively  recent  origin 
and  were  on  their  guard  against  a  reversal  of  the  tide.  The  recent 
change  in  America’s  fortunes  was  one  more  warning  against  any  impru¬ 
dence. 

The  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  the  deficit  countries  were  trying  to  build 
up  their  exports  by  far  more  than  the  surplus  countries  were  prepared  to 
see  their  imports  rise  (the  smallness  of  the  German  revaluation  is  a  case 
in  point).  Unless  a  way  were  found  of  manufacturing  more  poker  chips 
to  go  round  among  the  players,  restrictive  policies  in  country  after  country 
might  slow  up  the  growth  of  world  production  and  trade.  The  danger  was 
especially  great  in  Britain  and  America,  the  vulnerable  key  cuirency 
countries. 

Several  plans  were  in  existence  for  introducing  more  chips  into  the 
international  currency  game.  One  of  the  most  widely  canvassed  was  that 
put  forward  by  Professor  Robert  Triffin  of  Yale,  in  several  different 
variants.3  In  very  broad  outline,  all  countries  would  under  this  plan 
transfer  a  minimum  part  of  their  total  reserves  to  a  refurbished  I.M.F., 
which  would  in  return  provide  them  with  interest-bearing  transferable 
deposits,  with  guaranteed  gold  value.  This  would  give  holders  of  sterling 
and  dollar  balances  every  incentive  to  deposit  them  with  the  Fund,  to 
whom  the  British  and  American  liabilities  would  be  transferred.  The 
threat  of  a  sudden  demand  for  conversion  to  gold  would  thus  be  removed 
from  the  key  currency  countries.  Meanwhile  the  Fund  would  become 
a  sort  of  world  central  bank,  engaging  in  open  market  operations  to 
expand  or  contract  its  deposits  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  world 

trade. 


•  Figures  are  to  be  found  in  the  section  on  International  Financial  Statistics  at  the  end  of  the 
monthly  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  (Board  of  Governors,  Washington,  D.C.),  from  1962  onwards. 

3  Robert Triffinf Gold  and  l the  International  Dollar  Crisis  (New  Haven,  Revised  Edition,  1961) 
Professor  Triffin  was  consulted  by  the  Kennedy  regime  in  the  early  days  ot  1961  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  won  its  acceptance  for  his  views.  Financial  Times ,  13  February  19b!. 
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Another  scheme  with  a  considerable  following  in  some  British  academic 
and  banking  circles,  was  the  Stamp  Plan.1  This  proposed  that  the  I.M.F. 
should  be  allowed  to  issue  ‘Gold  Certificates’,  which  Central  Banks 
would  agree  to  hold  as  a  generally  acceptable  form  of  international 
reserve.  These  Certificates  would  be  issued  in  agreed  amounts  to  the 
underdeveloped  countries,  who  would  use  them  to  buy  goods  from  the 
advanced  industrial  countries  and  thus  put  new  international  money  into 
circulation.  This  avoided  some  of  the  complications  of  the  Triffin  Plan, 
but  had  the  additional  advantage  of  adding  to  the  flow  of  development  aid. 
But  it  was  this  very  advantage  which  ruled  it  out  of  court  with  the  Con¬ 
tinental  creditor  countries,  who  regarded  it  as  a  backdoor  method  of  making 
them  pay  for  Anglo-American  aid  programmes. 

Throughout  this  period  there  was  also  a  persistent  body  of  opinion  in 
favour  of  what  might  be  called  a  ‘radical  conservative’  solution— an 
increase  in  the  dollar  price  of  gold.  This  was  last  fixed  in  1934.  Since  then 
gold  has  lost  over  half  its  dollar  purchasing  power,2  while  world  trade  has 
expanded  several  times  over.  A  trebling  of  the  official  gold  price  would 
have  given  an  immediate  shot-in-the-arm  to  world  liquidity  and  greatly 
increased  the  value  and  amount  of  new  gold  flowing  into  national  reserves. 
Many  Western  European  private  bankers  were  convinced  that  sooner  or 
later  the  United  States  would  be  forced  to  agree  to  such  a  move,  and  this  is 
probably  the  change  that  many  Central  Bankers  would  have,  in  the  last 
resort,  favoured  should  reform  prove  inevitable. 

Governor  Holtrop  of  the  Netherlands  summed  up  continental  feelings 
in  a  penetrating  address  to  the  Vienna  I.M.F.  meeting  when  he  said  that 
stability  of  the  present  monetary  system  rested  on  uncertainty.  ‘For  if  it 
were  inconceivable  that  the  dollar  price  of  gold  might  ever  be  raised,  most 
of  the  reserve-holding  countries  might  wish  to  hold  only  dollars  and  the 
gold  exchange  standard  would  tend  to  be  transformed  into  a  dollar 
standard,  the  United  States  having  to  buy  almost  all  the  world’s  gold.  It 
is  very  doubtful  if  this  would  be  a  desirable  development.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  were  almost  certain  that  the  dollar  price  of  gold  would  be  raised, 
few  monetary  authorities  would  wish  to  continue  to  hold  dollars,  and  the 
system  would  tend  to  revert  to  a  gold  reserve  standard  for  which  sufficient 
gold  would  not  be  available.  It  is  uncertainty,  therefore,  that  presently 
controls  the  proper  mixture  of  decisions.’3 

Although  President  Kennedy  had  earlier  emphatically  ruled  out  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  gold,  the  ‘radical’  reformers  had  high  hopes  that 
the  new  administration  would  urge  forward  a  Triffin-type  reform  of  the 

1  ‘Moorgate  and  Wall  Street’,  Autumn  1962  (Philip  Hill,  Higginson,  Erlangers  Ltd.,  34 
Moorgate,  London,  E.C.  4). 

2  Ian  Shannon,  The  Economic  Functions  of  Gold  (Melbourne,  1962). 

3  For  extracts  from  the  speech  see  Documents ,  ig6i,  pp.  552-6. 
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I.M.F.  The  wording  of  his  Balance  of  Payments  message  seemed  to 
confirm  their  most  optimistic  hopes.  The  British  Prime  Minister,  Harold 
Macmillan,  was  an  arch-‘radical’  on  international  monetary  reform  and 
expressed  some  very  Triffinite  thoughts  in  an  address  to  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  in  the  spring  of  1961.1 

Yet  for  all  the  New  Frontier  thinking  at  the  top,  it  was  obvious  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  year  that  the  American  and  British  governments 
were  not  in  practice  going  to  throw  their  weight  behind  any  of  the  more 
‘radical’  schemes.  This  became  inevitable  from  the  day  President  Kennedy 
appointed  Douglas  Dillon  as  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  and  Robert  V. 
Roosa  as  his  Under-Secretary  for  Monetary  Affairs.  The  President  soon 
became  almost  totally  immersed  in  foreign  affairs  and  left  international 
finance  almost  entirely  to  this  team. 

Mr.  Dillon’s  background  has  been  mentioned  earlier.2  Mr.  Roosa,  who 
came  from  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  was  a  man  of  the  highest 
intelligence  and  ingenuity,  who  combined  an  academic  reputation  as  a 
monetary  theorist  with  practical  Central  banking  experience.  It  just  so 
happened  that  his  own  diagnosis,  like  that  of  the  Bank  of  England,  was 
along  the  lines  of  the  conservative  reformers. 

The  Bank’s  views  were  going  through  a  process  of  evolution,  which 
accelerated  after  the  Earl  of  Cromer  took  over  from  Lord  Cobbold  on 
1  July.  But  on  the  whole  it  thought  an  International  Central  bank  was  not 
possible  without  an  international  government;  it  still  had  a  tendency  to 
cling  to  the  concept  of  national  sovereignty  and  a  reluctance  to  see  the 
I.M.F.  interfering  in  ‘our  money  market’.  And  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd  had 
little  of  the  personal  zeal  for  the  furtherance  of  international  financial 
reform  later  to  be  shown  by  Mr.  Maudling.3  In  view  of  the  difficulty 
of  getting  even  a  ‘conservative’  type  of  reform  internationally  agreed,  and 
his  own  absorption  in  the  Common  Market  issue,  the  Prime  Minister  saw 
little  point  in  interfering  with  the  experts  at  that  stage. 

The  ‘conservative’  reformers  did,  after  all,  intend  to  make  some  pretty 
big  changes.  The  International  Monetary  Fund  had  been  operated  since 
the  end  of  the  war  largely  as  an  agency  for  lending  dollars.  This  was 
already  shown  very  clearly  in  the  composition  of  the  Fund  s  currency 
holdings  and  voting  rights.  The  acceptance  of  formal  convertibility  in 
February  1961  by  10  countries — Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Ireland, 
Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  Peru,  Sweden  and  the  U.K.— made 
it  possible  under  the  Fund’s  constitution  to  use  a  much  greater  range  of 
currencies  for  making  repayments  to  it.4  Even  so,  out  of  total  holdings  of 

1  Extracts  from  this  speech  are  published  in  ibid.,  pp.  69-78. 

2  See  Chapter  I,  section  (a),  p.  5,  above. 

3  Who  succeeded  him  at  the  Exchequer  in  July  1962. 

4  Address  by  Dr.  Per  Jacobsson  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
I.M.F.,  September  1961.  For  extracts  from  this  speech  see  Documents ,  1961 ,  pp.  534~45- 
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convertible  currencies  of  approximately  $6, 500m.  on  30  April  1961,  no 
less  than  $4, 000m.  consisted  of  dollars  and  sterling.1 

This  peculiar  composition  of  its  resources  much  reduced  the  usefulness 
of  the  Fund  now  that  both  the  pound  and  the  dollar  were  liable  to  come 
under  pressure.  Although  President  Kennedy  had  proclaimed  his  readi¬ 
ness  to  use  the  U.S.  drawing  rights  to  safeguard  the  dollar,  such  a  drawing 
was  not  then  a  practical  proposition.  Theoretically  the  U.S.  could  ask  the 
Fund  to  re-purchase  well  over  15,500m.  of  dollars  in  return  for  other 
currencies;  and  in  practice  any  drawing  amounting  to  less  than  the  full 
U.S.  quota  of  14,125m.  would  be  too  small  to  be  worth  making.  Clearly 
such  sums  were  out  of  the  question  unless  the  resources  of  the  Fund  were 
replenished. 

Even  the  British  drawing  in  August  of  the  same  year  left  the  Fund 
‘almost  cleaned  out  of  usable  international  money’.2  This  was  the  largest 
single  drawing  ever  made  in  the  Fund’s  history,  consisting  of  $1,50001.  in 
currencies  and  an  extra  $500111.  as  a  stand-by-credit.  The  U.S.  was  in  too 
vulnerable  a  position  itself  to  be  happy  at  the  thought  of  the  drawing 
being  made  in  dollars — which  could  then  circulate  around  the  world, 
convertible  into  gold  at  the  expense  of  the  U.S.  currency.  As  a  result  the 
Fund  authorities  had  to  scrape  the  barrel  to  provide  Britain  with  no  less 
than  nine  different  currencies — less  than  a  third  of  the  total  in  dollars. 
The  Fund  had  to  sell  some  $500111.  of  its  very  limited  gold  stocks  to  the  nine 
countries  concerned,  partly  to  replenish  its  own  resources  and  partly  to 
persuade  them  to  agree  to  the  transaction.  Without  this  sale,  the  Fund’s 
holdings  of  some  currencies  would  have  been  exhausted  in  the  course  of 
1961-2. 3 

The  ‘conservative’  reformers  tended  to  draw  a  sharp  distinction  between 
total  reserves  and  ‘liquidity’.  The  speed  and  effectiveness  with  which 
resources  could  be  provided  for  a  country  in  temporary  payments  diffi¬ 
culties  was  in  their  view  the  key  factor.  They  recognized  that  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  convertibility,  large  amounts  of  money  could  easily  be  shifted 
from  one  country  to  another.  In  a  characteristic  verbal  sally  against  the 
over-use  of  the  term  ‘liquidity’  by  the  ‘radical’  reformers,  Dr.  Jacobsson 
remarked  at  the  Vienna  meeting,  ‘There  is  indeed  no  lack  of  international 
liquidity  in  private  hands’.  But  he  went  on  to  say,  ‘for  this  very  reason  it 
is  important  that  there  should  be  adequate  resources  in  official  hands  to 
meet  the  possible  impact  of  international  movements  of  private  funds’. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  Fund  to  meet  this  need  was  a  ‘clarification’ 
by  the  Executive  Directors  of  Article  VI,  explaining  that  the  Fund  was 
allowed  to  use  its  resources  to  offset  capital  outflows,  ‘but  not  without 

1  Annual  Report,  ig6i,  p.  1 14. 

1  Fred  Hirsch,  op.  cit.,  p.  19. 

3  I.M.F.,  Annual  Report,  ig62,  pp.  17  and  232. 
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indicating  that  the  meaning  of  the  texts  should  not  be  stretched  in  one 
direction  or  another  according  to  the  impulses  or  needs  of  the  moment  .l 

The  second  and  far  more  important  step,  was  a  proposal  by  Dr.  Jacobsson 
to  make  use  of  the  provisions  of  Article  VII,  under  which  the  Fund  could 
supplement  its  resources  by  borrowing  from  member  countries.  He  re¬ 
quested  ‘firm  borrowing  arrangements’  with  the  main  industrial  countries 
by  which  a  fixed  sum  of  money  would  be  committed  for  possible  credits  to 
the  Fund. 

‘In  a  world  in  which  market  fears  and  expectations  play  a  large  role, 
resources — national  and  international  combined — must  not  only  be  ade¬ 
quate  to  meet  demands  that  may  be  made  on  them  but  must  also  be  large 
enough  to  convince  the  public  that  they  are  adequate  to  defend  currencies 
from  ill-advised  speculation’,  Dr.  Jacobsson  declared.  ‘A  substantial  re¬ 
duction  in  the  Fund’s  holdings  of  major  international  currencies  could 
itself  become  a  disturbing  factor,  long  before  the  point  of  exhaustion  was 
reached,  unless  there  existed  satisfactory  arrangements  for  replenishing 
these  holdings.’  He  went  on  to  imply  that  the  mere  existence  of  these 
additional  facilities  might  itself  be  such  a  contribution  to  stability  that  it 


would  not  be  necessary  to  draw  upon  them.2 

The  plan  was  put  forward  by  Dr.  Jacobsson  in  a  relatively  modest  and 
unambitious  form.  Yet  it  was  received  by  the  Continental  creditor  coun¬ 
tries  with  numerous  hesitations  and  reservations.  The  Common  Market  s 
economic  policy  seemed  to  be  governed  by  a  coalition  of  Central  Bankers 
and  Central  Planners.  During  a  period  of  high  boom  the  potential  con¬ 
flicts  between  the  two  groups  were  temporarily  hidden  below  the  sur¬ 
face  as  orthodox  financial  ideas  seldom  came  into  real  conflict  with  the 
needs  of  economic  growth.  On  external  monetary  matters  the  conserva¬ 
tives  were  given  a  pretty  free  hand.  A  working  group  of  the  L.L  C  s 
Monetary  Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Emminger  of  the 
Bundesbank  contended  that,  as  between  the  fear  of  deflation  induced  by 
liquidity  shortage,  and  of  creeping  inflation,  it  was  the  latter  that  was  sti 

the  principal  problem  of  international  policy.3 

This  was  hardly  a  congenial  climate  even  for  the  conservative  reformers. 
The  I.M.F.  conference  was  marred  by  early  misunderstandings;  and  many 
delegates  felt  that  something  had  gone  wrong  with  the  whole  atmosphere. 
The  homilies  paid  to  orthodox  traditional  principles  were  reminiscent  of 
an  earlier  Congress  of  Vienna.  Speeches  like  that  of  Herr  Blessing  the 
Bundesbank  President,  who  insisted  ‘we  have  to  submit  voluntarily  to  a 
monetary  discipline  similar  to  that  inherent  in  the  automatism  of  the 


.  The  quotation  i,  taken  from  the  address  ot  the  French  Min.ster  of  Finance,  M.  Baumfartner. 
Extracts  from  his  speech  are  printed  in  Documents ,  igoi ,  pp.  54  9- 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  534-45*  T  ,  a 

3  International  Financial  News,  17  November  1901. 
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old  gold  standard’1  provoked  headlines  about  ‘Monetary  Metternichs’. 
Dr.  Jacobsson,  who  had  been  the  bete  noir  of  the  radical  reformers  before 
the  conference  opened,  seemed  by  the  end  of  it  a  crusader  on  a  white  horse 
by  comparison  with  many  of  the  national  delegates. 

But  much  more  ominous  for  the  future  than  Herr  Blessing’s  predictable 
hard-money  line,  was  the  lead  taken  by  France  in  opposing  any  automatic 
scheme  or  anything  which  would  have  given  too  much  power  to  the  Fund. 
‘Each  country’,  insisted  M.  Baumgartner,  the  cool,  elegant  French  finance 
minister,  who  dominated  the  conference,  ‘should  remain  judge  of  the 
advisability  of  the  use  of  its  own  currency.’ 

M.  Baumgartner  himself  (who  left  the  French  government  the  following 
year)  was  undoubtedly  a  believer  in  international  co-operation,  if  of  a 
rather  traditional  kind.  He  probably  stretched  the  French  line  as  far 
towards  collaboration  with  the  ‘Anglo-Saxon’  powers,  as  was  possible  for 
a  minister  in  a  Gaullist  government.  Indeed,  it  was  largely  due  to  his 
persistent  efforts  behind  the  scenes  that  the  ‘Borrowing  Scheme’  which 
emerged  from  the  1961  meeting,  was  drawn  up  and  agreed  on  5  January 
1962 — much  earlier  than  many  people  expected.  It  was  only  fitting  that 
the  Scheme  should  be  nicknamed  the  ‘Paris  club’. 

Ten  leading  industrial  countries  agreed  under  this  Scheme  to  make 
available  to  the  Fund,  in  case  of  emergency,  supplementary  resources  up 
to  the  following  amounts  :2 

In  Millions 


Currency 

Equivalent  in 
U.S.  $ 

(1  January  1962) 

United  States 

$2,000 

2,000 

United  Kingdom 

£357 

1,000 

West  Germany 

DM4,000 

1,000 

France 

NF2,7i5 

550 

Italy 

Lir.343,750 

550 

Japan 

Yen  90,000 

250 

Netherlands 

Guilders  724 

200 

Canada 

Can.  $209 

200 

Belgium 

BF7,500 

150 

Sweden 

Kr.517 

100 

Total  6,000 

Repayment  of  supplementary  aid  by  drawing  countries  would  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  conditions  as  normal  Fund  drawings.  They  would  have  to 
be  made  within  three  to  five  years;  and  in  terms  of  the  gold  equivalent  of 
the  amount  lent.  If  a  member  of  the  ‘lenders’  club’  which  furnished  such 
aid  later  suffered  a  deterioration  in  its  balance  of  payments,  it  could  ask  the 
Fund  for  earlier  repayment.3 

1  Extracts  from  this  speech  are  printed  in  Documents,  1961,  pp.  549-50. 

2  Midland  Bank  Review,  August  1962,  p.  4. 

3  Annual  Report,  1962,  pp.  234-45. 
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The  arrangements  fell  a  long  way  short  of  the  original  hopes  of  even  the 
‘conservative’  reformers  and  doubts  were  expressed  on  whether  the  scheme 
would  ever  be  used.  No  immediate  catastrophe  was  envisaged.  But  the 
mood  of  self-confidence  in  the  viability  of  a  modified  international  capita¬ 
list  system,  which  pervaded  the  west  after  the  restoration  of  external  con¬ 
vertibility  at  the  beginning  of  1959,  began  to  ebb  away;  and  in  retrospect 
the  Vienna  Conference  seemed  the  watershed. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  weakness  was  the  complete  disappearance  of 
any  automatic  element.  Although  the  initiative  in  using  the  scheme  was 
to  rest  with  the  Fund,  effective  control  would  remain  with  the  members  of 
the  ‘lender’s  club’,  who  would  have  to  give  their  approval  when  the  need 
arose.  Speculators  could  never  be  absolutely  sure  that  the  scheme  would 
be  used  against  them  on  any  given  occasion;  and  the  necessary  consulta¬ 
tions  might  well  take  some  time.  Thus  the  I.M.F.  director  was  not  given 
the  power  of  swift  instantaneous  action,  which  might  have  enabled  him  to 

nip  currency  speculations  in  the  bud. 

Another  weakness  was  that  only  $3, 000m.  of  the  total  sum  committed 
would  be  in  currencies  other  than  the  dollar  or  sterling.  This  would  put  a 
very  severe  limit  on  the  amount  of  help  that  could  be  given  to  the  U.S. 
for  whose  sake  the  whole  scheme  was  devised — especially  if  sterling  also 

happened  to  be  shaky  at  the  same  time. 

A  final  doubt  about  the  whole  project  arose  from  the  political  tensions 
between  France  and  the  ‘Anglo-Saxon’  powers,  which  intensified  after  the 
end  of  our  period,  but  which  were  obvious  enough  to  anyone  who  attended 
the  Vienna  Conference.  Influential  voices  in  France,  such  as  M.  J.  Rueff, 
the  economist,  regarded  the  whole  gold-exchange  standard  as  a  method  of 
enabling  the  U.S.  to  avoid  paying  her  debts.  General  de  Gaulle  himself 
did  not  regard  America’s  expensive  overseas  commitments  as  either 
inevitable  or  even  desirable. 

After  the  departure  of  M.  Baumgartner  in  1962,  no  one  would  place 
high  odds  on  French  co-operation  in  any  venture  to  rescue  the  dollar  (if 
sterling  alone  were  involved  the  chances  of  co-operation  were  reckoned 
very  much  greater).  As  France  was  emerging,  for  a  time  at  least,  as  the 
leading  creditor  country,  and  accounted  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  money  in  the  Paris  club,  an  operation  which  excluded  her  would  be 

a  very  difficult  business  indeed. 

There  were  many  subsequent  reflections  on  what  went  wrong  at  Vienna 
and  in  the  earlier  Fund  discussions.  One  elementary  factor  was  simply 
that  French  officials  had  such  bitter  memories  of  the  severe  scrutiny  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected  when  applying  for  Fund  assistance,  that, 
now  the  positions  were  reversed,  they  insisted  that  the  Americans  should 
eo  through  the  same  mill.  But  more  fundamental  than  the  joy  which 
reformed  sinners  took  in  preaching  financial  virtue  to  their  former  mentors, 
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was  the  political  objection  that  the  I.M.F.  was  predominantly  an  ‘Anglo- 
Saxon’  institution  and  did  not  basically  belong  to  the  Continental  powers. 

Nor  could  this  objection  be  entirely  dismissed.  Even  at  a  superficial 
level,  a  visitor  could  not  help  being  struck  during  the  early  days  of  the 
Vienna  Conference  by  the  overwhelmingly  American  composition  of  the 
clerical  and  secretarial  staff  wandering  around,  out  of  their  native  element, 
in  the  corridors  of  the  Hofburg  Palace.  Sixteen  years  after  the  end  of  the 
war,  the  U.S.  and  Britain  together  controlled  37  per  cent  of  the  Fund’s 
voting  power,  compared  with  only  1 2  per  cent  for  the  Six  Common  Market 
countries.1 

As  a  country’s  contribution,  drawing  rights  and  voting  power  depended 
on  a  single  allotted  ‘quota’  the  simplest  solution  might  have  seemed  a 
differential  increase  in  I.M.F.  quotas.  This  would  have  solved  the  voting 
problem  and  provided  the  Fund  with  more  of  the  currencies  it  most  needed 
at  one  and  the  same  stroke.2  The  European  creditor  countries  were 
apparently  not  responsive  to  the  idea  of  higher  quotas.  But  one  cannot 
help  wondering  whether  the  idea  was  pressed  with  the  same  vigour, 
imagination  and  flexibility  as  the  borrowing  scheme  which  the  British  and 
Americans  had  picked  as  the  best  horse  to  back. 

The  real  preference  of  some  Common  Market  countries,  and  more 
particularly  France,  was  probably  for  an  agreement  outside  the  Fund 
altogether,  perhaps  through  the  O.E.C.D.  M.  Baumgartner  hinted  at 
this  in  Vienna  when  he  said:  ‘It  is  a  problem  which,  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  concerns  essentially  the  currencies  of  the  industrial  countries,  could 
eventually  be  decided  outside  the  International  Monetary  Fund.’  Another 
clue  to  possible  alternative  arrangements  is  provided  in  the  Third  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  European  Monetary  Agree¬ 
ment  (E.M.A.)  for  1 96 1. 3  This  refers  to  a  feeling  among  some  members 
that  the  E.M.A.  should  be  strengthened  to  improve  monetary  co-operation 
in  Europe.  (The  E.M.A.  was  the  successor  to  the  old  European  Payments 
Union,  and  operated  under  the  O.E.C.D.  but  with  very  limited  power 
and  resources.)  A  real  effort  was  made  behind  the  scenes  to  set  up  a  new 
monetary  organisation  parallel  to  the  I.M.F.  on  a  European  basis;  and  it 
was  quite  a  battle  before  the  supporters  of  the  I.M.F.  were  able  to  kill  this 
idea.  But  eventually  the  majority  came  round  to  the  Anglo-American 
point  of  view  and  it  was  decided  to  go  ahead  with  the  Fund  discussions. 

British  and  American  representatives,  who  opposed  any  new  organisa¬ 
tion,  pointed  out  that  the  major  industrial  countries  would  in  practice 
preside  over  the  borrowing  scheme  (as  the  eventual  arrangements  formally 

1  I.M.F.,  Annual  Report,  ig6i.  Appendix  II,  p.  138. 

2  Dr.  Jacobsson  alluded  to  this  when,  after  mentioning  possible  increased  individual  quotas, 
he  added  that  the  Fund’s  need  for  additional  resources  could  be  ‘handled  more  acceptably’  by 
a  borrowing  scheme. 

1  (O.E.C.D.,  Paris,  June  1962),  p.  74. 
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ensured) .  Why  not  therefore  make  use  of  the  expertise  and  experience 
already  existing  in  the  Fund?  T.  he  only  answer  was  that  there  might  have 
been  a  better  atmosphere  if  the  ‘Anglo-Saxon’  powers  had  been  a  little  less 
keen  to  put  forward  their  own  ideas,  and  had  placed  more  of  the  onus  for 
finding  a  solution  on  the  Continental  countries. 

For  Britain  in  particular,  it  might  have  been  more  in  the  spirit  of  her 
professed  conversion  to  the  principles  of  the  European  Community,  if  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  work  out  a  common  front  with  the  Common 
Market  countries  before  beginning  detailed  negotiations  with  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  other  Fund  members.  The  Action  Committee  for  a  United 
States  of  Europe,  presided  over  by  M.  Jean  Monnet,  had  just  come  out  in 
favour  of  a  European  reserve  union  which  would  centralize  at  least  a  part 

of  the  reserves  of  the  Six.1 

It  was  in  fact  inconceivable  that  such  a  suggestion  should  even  have 
been  considered  in  London  in  1961.  Those  who  made  the  key  decisions 
in  finance,  just  as  much  as  foreign  policy  and  defence,  thought  instinc¬ 
tively  in  Anglo-American  terms.  Britain’s  influence  on  the  rest  of  t  e 
world  was  held  to  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  she  could  influence 
American  policy.  If  the  Common  Market  application  had  succeeded  a 
more  European  outlook  might  have  developed.  But  in  no  walk  of  life  did 
the  leaders  of  British  opinion  think  of  themselves  as  primarily  European 

in  the  period  we  are  now  considering.  _  c  , 

Some  of  the  most  important  monetary  diplomacy  of  1961  did  not 
directly  concern  the  I.M.F.  or  any  other  international  organisations,  but 
was  of  a  bilateral  kind.  It  arose  from  the  series  of  ingenious  measures  ta  en 
by  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve  System  under  Mr.  Roosa  s 
inspiration,  to  alleviate  short-term  pressures  against  the  dollar^ 

These  began  after  the  mark  and  guilder  revaluations.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  acting  for  the  U.S.  Treasury,  and  with  e 
co-opera, ion  of, he  West  German  Bundesbank,  provided  marks  for  " 
transactions  in  the  New  York  foreign  exchange  market  The  idea  was  to 
prevent  the  forward  premium  against  the  dollar  and  in  favour  of  he  mack 
from  rising  much  above  the  i  per  cent  level,  and  thus  to  discour  g 

^Th^ooTration  was  a  big  success.  Of  the  l,ooom.  marks  of  forward  sales 
outstanding  at  the  end  of  June  1961,  the  entire  amount  had  b«n 'iqmdated 
bv  the  end  of  the  year  when  speculative  demand  for  marks  had  completely 

Pr!S^lCSOI!r!htehEurPopean  Reserve  Union.  Ninth  Session,  Paris,  loth  and  nth  July  196.. 
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Experience  with  the  forward  mark  operation  proved  so  encouraging 
that  the  U.S.  Treasury  thought  it  worthwhile  acquiring  some  spot  marks 
when  the  German  currency  weakened  in  late  1961.  These  were  used  as  a 
part  of  a  buffer  stock  to  stabilise  the  market  in  subsequent  periods  of  strain 
on  the  dollar. 

Similar  forward  operations  were  undertaken  to  curb  the  forward 
premium  on  the  Swiss  franc.  In  this  case  the  Swiss  National  Bank  helped 
out  with  a  line  of  credit  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  which  by  October  1961,  had 
been  used  to  the  extent  of  $4601.  There  was  also  some  intervention  in  the 
market  for  Dutch  guilders  and  discussions  were  begun  with  the  Bank  of 
Italy  for  a  line  of  credit,  which  was  made  available  in  1962  to  sustain  both 
forward  and  spot  operations  in  lire.1 

The  1961  operations  did  not  really  represent  any  large  institutional 
innovations.  For  the  most  part  they  were  a  bolder  and  more  systematic 
use  of  techniques  which  had  been  long  known  to  the  Bank  of  England  and 
other  continental  banks.  Their  real  importance  was  two-fold.  They 
marked  the  end  of  a  long  period  of  monetary  isolationism,  in  which  the 
U.S.  authorities  left  the  foreign  exchange  markets  severely  alone,  respond¬ 
ing  passively  by  buying  or  selling  gold  to  a  tune  that  was  called  overseas. 
Secondly,  the  experiments  of  1961  laid  the  foundations  of  the  more  far- 
reaching  techniques  introduced  in  1962,  which  brought  into  play  the 
resources  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  as  well  as  the  Treasury.  In  March 
1962,  the  first  of  a  series  of  ‘swap’  arrangements  was  made — with  the 
Bank  of  France — under  which  two  Central  Banks  agreed  to  exchange  on 
request  their  own  currency  for  the  currency  of  the  other  party  for  an 
agreed  period.2 

1  An  excellent  account  of  these  and  subsequent  developments  can  be  found  in  Federal  Reserve 
Bulletin,  September  1962  (Washington,  D.C.),  pp.  1138-53. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  1 147. 
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(a)  Laos 

The  prospects  in  Laos,  as  the  year  opened,  could  hardly  have  looked 
more  bleak.1  Civil  war  raged  between  the  supporters  of  Prince  Boun 
Oum’s  government,  recognised  by  the  United  States,  and  those  of  Prince 
Souvanna  Phouma’s  government,  recognised  by  the  Soviet  Union.2  The 
forces  of  PhoumiNosavan,  Boun  Oum’s  general,  had  recently  occupied  the 
royal  capital  of  Luang  Prabang  and  the  administrative  capital  of  Vien¬ 
tiane;  General  Phoumi  was  staunchly  pro-western  and  received  material 
aid  from  America  as  well  as  from  neighbouring  Thailand,  ruled  by  his 
relative  Marshal  Sarit.  The  forces  of  the  rival  government  were  led  by 
Captain  Kong  Lae,  a  young  American-trained  parachute  officer  who  had 
engineered  a  coup  in  August  i960  which  led  to  the  formation  of  a  neutralist 
government  under  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma.  Kong  Lae  had  allied  him¬ 
self  militarily  with  the  guerrilla  forces  of  the  extreme  nationalist  and 
marxist  Pathet  Lao  movement,  which  for  many  years  had  held  de  facto 
control  of  two  of  the  northernmost  provinces  in  Laos — Sam  Neua  and  Phong 
Saly.  The  Pathet  Lao  received  support  and  encouragement  from  the 
communist  Viet  Minh3  in  North  Vietnam,  although  contact  between  the 
two  groups  was  not  so  easy  as  the  long  frontier  between  the  two  countries 
would  lead  one  to  suppose.  Kong  Lae,  with  his  motley  group  of  sup¬ 
porters,  occupied  the  central  and  strategically  placed  Plain  of  Jars.  In 
the  first  week  of  January  he  captured,  lost,  and  recaptured  the  town  of 
Xieng  Khouang,  which  commands  the  plain.  This  position  was  important 
to  him  since  his  possession  of  the  airfield  on  the  plain  enabled  him  to 
receive  Soviet  supplies  which  were  flown  in  via  China.  While  Kong  Lae 
attempted  to  improve  the  military  situation,  his  prime  minister,  Souvanna 
Phouma,  had  taken  refuge  with  Prince  Sihanouk  at  Phnom  Penh,  in 
Cambodia. 

While  civil  war  raged  in  Laos  itself,  something  very  similar  was  hap¬ 
pening  on  the  diplomatic  front,  most  significantly  in  the  relationships 
between  the  Western  allies.  It  would  probably  be  fair  to  say  that  Britain 
and  France  had  never  been  very  enthusiastic  about  American  policy  in 

1  For  a  discussion  of  the  events  leading  up  to  this  situation,  see  Survey,  1959-1960,  pp.  285-98. 
See  also  the  more  partisan  American  account  of  these  events  in  the  Statement  by  the  State  Department 
on  Laos,  7  January  1961. 

2  The  ‘ph’  in  Laotian  names  is  pronounced  ‘p’>  thus:  Poumi,  Pouma,  etc. 

3  Short  for  Viet  Nam  Lap  Doug  Minh  Hoi  (League  for  the  Independence  of  Vietnam),  founded 
in  1941. 
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South  East  Asia.1  Britain  had  not  been  over-concerned  with  the  contain¬ 
ment  of  communism  as  such  in  that  area,  but  rather  with  the  protection  of 
her  economic  interests,  notably  in  Malaya,  and  of  course  eventually  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.2  Consequently  her  primary  concern  had 
been  for  friendly  and  stable  governments  in  South  East  Asia;  it  was  the 
British  definition  of  this  requirement  which  had  led  to  frequent  differences 
of  opinion  with  America. 

A  friendly  government,  in  the  American  view,  was  one  with  a  definite 
commitment  to  anti-communism.  The  Dulles  attitude  towards  neutral¬ 
ism  as  being  fundamentally  immoral  took  a  long  time  to  die,  and  although 
the  change  of  President  in  January  1961  brought  a  more  considered 
opinion  to  bear  upon  this  problem  in  the  higher  reaches  of  the  admini¬ 
stration,  it  took  many  months  before  the  more  relaxed  ideas  of  Mr. 
Kennedy  and  his  advisers  percolated  through  to  the  less  responsible 
agencies  of  government,  to  journalists,  and  to  the  general  public. 

The  British,  therefore,  found  themselves  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
involved  in  a  distant  quarrel  which  showed  distinct  signs  of  escalation,  a 
quarrel,  moreover,  which  had  arisen  through  the  mishandling  of  the 
situation  by  their  American  allies.  The  French  were  even  less  impressed 
by  American  policy.  Since  the  loss  of  Indo-China,  the  fate  of  its  indepen¬ 
dent  states  had  not  interested  France  greatly.  She  had  virtually  abdicated 
her  military  responsibilities  in  the  area,  as  defined  by  the  Geneva  Agree¬ 
ment  of  1954,  preferring  to  leave  these  problems  to  the  Americans.3  But 
she  did  retain  an  interest  in  Laos,  if  only  to  ensure  that  America  did  not 
have  everything  her  own  way.  To  a  greater  extent  than  that  of  any  other 
country,  French  policy  was  dictated  by  her  representatives  in  the  area. 
It  was  rumoured  that  Kong  Lae’s  coup  in  August  i960  had  been  engi¬ 
neered  with  the  help  of  French  military  personnel.4  Prince  Boun  Oum, 
knowing  that  the  French  opposed  him,  spent  much  time  trying  to  oust  the 
French  from  their  military  base  in  the  south  of  Laos  at  Seno. 

Although  America  was  perhaps  emotionally  more  disposed  to  prefer  a 
specifically  anti-communist  government  to  a  neutralist  one,  there  were 
certain  practical  reasons  for  taking  a  ‘hard’  line  in  Laos.  If  Laos  were  to 

1  ‘The  real  crisis  exposed  by  the  Laotian  civil  war  is  a  crisis  in  allied  relationships.  Once 
again  we  are  faced  with  the  uncomfortable  fact  that  Washington,  London  and  Paris  have  never 
agreed  on  a  common  oriental  diplomatic  front.’  N.T.  Times,  4  January  1961. 

3  For  Australia’s  attitude  towards  South  East  Asia,  see  the  chapter  on  Australia  and  S.E.  A.T .O. 
in  S.E.A.T.O.,  Six  Studies,  edited  by  George  Modelski  (Canberra,  1962),  which  quotes  an  editorial 
from  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  29  April  1954,  ‘For  America  and  Britain,  the  defence  of  South 
East  Asia  may  seem  as  strategically  desirable;  for  France  it  is  a  matter  of  national  prestige;  but 
for  Australia  it  is  life  and  death’. 

3  Under  the  1954  Geneva  agreement,  France  was  allowed  to  station  3,500  troops  in  Laos, 
as  well  as  1,500  others  for  training  purposes. 

4  H.r.  Times,  18  January  1961.  See  also  O.F.N.S.,  19  January  1961,  ‘By  now,  it  seems  to  be 
an  established  fact  that  last  August’s  coup  by  Captain  Kong  Lae  .  .  .  was  undertaken  on  French 
instigation’. 
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go  communist,  American  policy  in  the  area  would  receive  a  serious, 
possibly  fatal,  set-back.  A  communist  Laos  would  menace  South  Vietnam, 
already  sorely  pressed  by  the  activities  of  the  communist  Viet  Cong;  nor 
would  Thailand  feel  safe.  The  resultant  loss  of  confidence  in  America 
would  make  S.E.A.T.O.  the  ‘paper  tiger’  which  the  Chinese  had  always 
believed  it  to  be.  Mr.  Pote  Sarasin,  S.E.A.T.O.’s  secretary-general,  himself 
a  Thai,  and  his  close  allies  in  the  Philippines,1  would  never  rely  again  on 
American  promises  and  would  be  forced  to  look  elsewhere  for  their  salva¬ 
tion.2  Even  Prince  Sihanouk,  a  confirmed  neutralist  and  a  ruler  of  a  country 
having  friendly  relations  with  Russia  and  China,  was  perturbed  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  communist  Laos;  ‘in  order  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  my 
communist  friends,  we  prefer  not  to  have  a  common  frontier  with  them’.3 

Sihanouk,  however,  along  with  many  others,  believed  that  the  Americans 
had  a  fundamental  misconception  of  the  internal  position  in  Laos,  which 
had  driven  them  to  support  a  policy  leading  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  in  which  they  really  wished  to  go.  In  American  eyes,  the  Pathet  Lao 
were  communists  under  the  direct  control  of  Hanoi,  Peking,  or  Moscow. 
Souvanna  Phouma,  though  technically  a  neutralist,  had  severely  com¬ 
promised  himself  by  receiving  supplies  from  Russia;  while  only  Boun  Oum, 
or  better  still,  Phoumi  Nosavan,  could  be  relied  upon  to  use  American  aid 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.4  To  other  observers  in  the  area, 
the  role  of  the  three  different  contenders  for  power  were  not  portrayed  in 
such  definite  hues.  Boun  Oum  was  a  popular  figure  only  in  his  home 
province  of  Champassak  in  the  south,  and  his  popularity  there  according 
to  one  correspondent  was  largely  due  to  his  possession  of  an  extremely 
potent  fetish  in  the  guise  of  a  human  foetus.5  Souvanna  Phouma  was  a 
genuine  neutralist  like  Sihanouk  with  no  love  for  Russia  or  America,  but 
prepared  to  judge  both  on  their  merits.  The  Pathet  Lao,  though  undoubt¬ 
edly  influenced  force  majeure  by  the  wishes  of  communist  leaders  outside 
Laos,  was  sufficiently  flexible  in  its  marxism  to  support  both  Buddhism  and 
the  continuance  of  royalty.  It  was  indeed  a  strange  bastard  form  of 
communism  that  was  prepared  to  tolerate  both  kings  and  priests.6 

1  The  role  of  the  United  States  and  Britain  in  the  area,  said  Mr.  Felix  Berto  Serrano,  Foreign 
Secretary  of  the  Philippines,  in  a  speech  at  Manila  in  May  1961,  will  be  evaluated  according  to 
their  moves  in  relation  to  Laos.  Christian  Science  Monitor,  13  May  1961. 

2  The  courses  open  to  Thailand,  said  the  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Thanat  Khoman,  are  ‘to  look 
more  to  ourselves  and  less  to  other  collectivities,  which  prove  to  be  ineffective,  to  re-examine  our  ex¬ 
posed  position  as  well  as  our  obligations  which  have  become  one-sided’.  N.T.  Times,  20  July  1961. 

3  Interview  with  Nice-Matin,  16  May  1961,  quoted  in  Asian  Survey,  July  1961,  ‘Cambodia’s 
Neutrality  and  the  Laotian  Crisis’,  by  Roger  Smith. 

4  At  President  Eisenhower’s  final  press  conference  on  18  January  1961,  he  referred  to  the 

Laotian  government  as  ‘the  government  of  Phoumi’.  5  O.F.N.S.,  8  February  1961. 

6  In  tgS?)  when  members  of  the  Pathet  Lao  joined  Souvanna  Phouma’s  cabinet,  Phoumi 
Vongvichit  (later  to  be  the  Pathet  Lao  delegate  at  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1961/2)  became  the 
Minister  of  Religion.  'I'his  was  not  without  importance  since  the  non-Lao  peoples — upon  whom 
the  Pathet  Lao  relied  chiefly  for  their  support — were  animists  and  not  Buddhists.  At  the  Geneva 
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By  January  1961  the  time  for  recrimination  was  past.  The  Americans 
had  manoeuvred  themselves  into  a  position  where  Russian  intervention 
looked  as  justified  as  their  own,  at  least  to  neutral  opinion.  The  problem 
now  was  not  to  discover  how  they  had  got  into  this  position,  but  how  they 
were  going  to  get  out  again :  without  losing  face,  without  leaving  Laos  to  the 
communists,  and  without  precipitating  a  major  war.  This  latter  possibi¬ 
lity,  which  looking  back  on  the  course  of  the  crisis  seems  to  have  been 
extremely  remote,  nevertheless  was  felt  by  people  at  the  time  to  be  very 
real.1  The  reason  for  the  scare  seemed  to  lie  chiefly  in  the  inability  of 
journalists  and  spokesmen  of  the  Loatian  government2  to  assess  accurately 
the  military  situation  on  the  ground.  The  capture  of  a  village  by  the 
Pathet  Lao  or  by  Phoumi’s  forces,  the  arrival  of  American  planes  or  Viet 
Minh  technicians,  signified  very  little  when  taken  in  conjunction  with 
other  events.  But  magnified  by  the  language  of  diplomacy  and  dis¬ 
seminated  through  the  chancelleries  of  the  world,  a  minor  incident  could 
be  blown  up  into  a  major  defeat,  an  invasion,  or  at  best  a  new  Sarajevo. 

The  year  1961  began  with  an  artificial  crisis  of  this  nature.  Boun  Oum’s 
government  reported  that  Laos  had  been  invaded  by  seven  battalions  of 
North  Vietnamese  troops.  The  town  of  Xieng  Khouang  had  fallen  to  the 
Pathet  Lao,  it  was  announced,  after  an  eight-hour  bombardment  by  Russian 
Ilyushin  bombers.  President  Eisenhower  promptly  gave  instructions  to 
‘increase  the  readiness  of  United  States  forces  in  the  Pacific  ,  called  for  a 
meeting  of  the  S.E.  A.T.O.  Council,  and  issued  a  statement  in  which  he  said : 

Mindful  of  its  obligations  under  the  S.E. A.T.O.  treaty,  the  United  States 
Government  would  take  the  most  serious  view  of  any  intervention  in  Laos  by 

Conference  in  1961,  a  Chinese  delegate,  hearing  the  Pathet  Lao  described  as  communist,  replied, 
‘You  describe  them  as  Communists— what  sort  of  Communists  are  they?’  Japan  Times,  25 
May  1961.  When  asked  if  he  was  a  communist,  Prince  Souvannouvong  was  accustomed  to 
reply,  ‘What  is  a  Communist?  If  being  for  schools,  better  health  for  the  people,  national  indepen¬ 
dence,  an  end  to  corruption  in  government  and  opposition  to  imperialism  is  communism,  then 

I  am  a  Communist.’  N.T.  Times,  19  June  1961. 

1  Lord  Home,  however,  continued  to  regard  the  Laos  crisis  as  having  been  a  potential  nuclear 
one.  Speaking  at  the  annual  dinner  for  the  Royal  Central  Asian  Society  on  5  December  1962, 
he  said:  ‘.  .  .  having  examined  the  situation  as  to  whether  there  might  be  a  settlement  by  nego¬ 
tiation,  or  whether  it  might  be  necessary  to  fight  for  the  survival  of  Laos,  both  the  great  powers 
discovered  that  if  they  went  into  a  war  it  would  not  be  very  long  before  a  conventional  war  ex¬ 
ploded  into  a  nuclear  exchange.  That  was  the  first  time  in  the  last  two  years  when  the  nations 
began  to  realise  that  any  war  in  any  country  would  very  quickly  move  from  an  exchange  ot  con- 
ventional  weapons  to  something  far  more  serious.’  Royal  Central  Asian  Journal,  April  1963. 

2  The  phrase  ‘the  Laotian  government’  has  been  used  in  this  chapter  to  refer  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Prince  Boun  Oum,  which  was  approved  by  the  Laotian  parliament  in  the  first  week 
of  January  1961.  Communist  countries,  however,  continued  to  regard  Souvanna  Phouma’s 
government  as  the  only  legal  one,  maintaining  that  a  parliament,  many  of  whose  members  had 
withdrawn  and  which  was  in  any  case  unrepresentative  of  the  Laotian  people,  had  no  power  to 
confer  legality.  To  avoid  confusion  and  additional  qualification,  the  government  and  mihtaiy 
forces  of  Souvanna  Phouma,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Souvannouvong,  are  referred  to  here  as 
‘the  rebels’.  This  should  not  be  taken  to  imply  a  value  judgement  on  the  relative  position  of  the 
rival  governments. 
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Chinese  Communist  or  Viet  Minh  armed  forces,  or  others,  in  support  of  the 
Pathet  Lao,  who  are  in  rebellion  against  the  Royal  Laotian  Government.1 

In  this  statement  lies  the  core  of  an  additional  reason  why  the  Laos  crisis 
assumed  larger  proportions  than  it  justly  merited.  Russia  and  America 
have  not  always  seen  eye  to  eye  on  the  question  of  what  constitutes  a  legal 
government  of  a  country.  In  China  and  the  Congo  both  great  powers 
recognised  different  rulers.  Only  in  Laos,  with  a  civil  war  in  progress,  did 
the  dichotomy  threaten  to  become  serious.  Legally  the  balance  was 
slightly  tilted  in  favour  of  the  Americans.  The  government  of  Souv- 
anna  Phouma,  recognised  by  all  in  the  autumn  of  i960,  had  been  over¬ 
thrown  by  the  forces  of  Boun  Oum  with  American  help.  Boun  Oum  was 
recognised  as  Prime  Minister  by  the  King,  Savang  Vathana,  and  his 
government  received  support  from  a  rump  Parliament  meeting  first  at 
Savannakhet  and  then  at  Vientiane.  But  bearing  in  mind  the  way  in 
which  Souvanna  Phouma  had  been  ousted  from  the  country,  it  was  not 
surprising  to  find  that  countries  like  India,  and  even  France,  let  alone 
Russia  and  her  allies,  were  unsure  of  the  wisdom  of  permitting  Boun  Oum 
to  rule. 

It  was  this  question  of  legality  that  bedevilled  all  diplomatic  activity  in 
the  early  months  of  the  year.  All  sides  paid  lip-service  to  the  need  for  a 
cease-fire  with  or  without  the  return  of  the  International  Control  Com¬ 
mission,2 3  which  had  been  adjourned  sine  die  at  the  instance  of  the  Laotian 
government  in  1 958.3  Britain,  in  her  capacity  as  co-chairman  with 
Russia  of  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954, 4  bore  a  certain  responsibility  in 
this  matter.  Consequently  Lord  Home  saw  Mr.  Whitney,  the  American 
Ambassador  in  London,  on  2  January,  and  pressed  him  to  give  American 
support  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  I.C.C.  The  American  position  on 
this  question  was  to  refuse  consideration  of  any  move  which  did  not  have 
the  prior  agreement  of  Boun  Oum.  The  latter,  it  appeared,  would  only 
countenance  the  return  of  the  I.C.C.  on  condition  that  all  the  signatories 
of  the  1954  agreement  agreed  to  its  recall.  He  also  stipulated  that  Souv¬ 
anna  Phouma  should  be  barred  from  holding  office  in  any  new  govern¬ 
ment  that  might  be  set  up.  Provided  that  the  military  situation  did  not 
deteriorate,  Boun  Oum  and  the  Americans  could  afford  to  maintain  a 

1  Guardian,  2  January  1961. 

2  The  full  title  of  this  Commission  is  the  International  Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control.  Here 
it  is  referred  to  as  the  I.C.C.  There  were  in  fact  three  Commissions,  operating  in  Laos,  Cambodia 
and  Vietnam.  They  were  all  set  up  by  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954  and  were  manned  by 
representatives  from  India,  Poland  and  Canada.  Their  primary  task  was  to  check  that  there  was 
no  military  build-up  on  either  side.  See  Survey,  1954,  p.  65. 

3  See  Survey,  1996-1938,  pp.  418-19. 

4  The  following  countries  took  part  in  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954:  Britain,  France, 
Russia,  China,  North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  the  United  States.  South 
Vietnam  and  the  United  States  did  not  sign  the  Final  Declaration. 
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firm  line.  As  they  saw  it,  in  the  first  weeks  of  January,  the  return  of  the 
I.C.C.  would  mean  a  retreat  from  their  present  position,  comparable, 
wrote  the  columnist  Joseph  Alsop,  with  Munich.  ‘The  control  commis¬ 
sion’,  he  added,  ‘is  composed  of  an  approximately  neutral  Canadian, 
plus  an  Indian  and  a  Pole,  who  will  be  the  opposite  of  neutral.’1 

The  first  days  of  January  had  seen  an  attempt  by  Boun  Oum  to  regain 
the  offensive.  Some  300  soldiers  had  been  parachuted  into  the  communist- 
held  Plain  of  Jars,  but  finding  no  support  from  the  local  population  and 
lacking  adequate  supplies  they  were  forced  to  fall  back  to  the  village  of 
Tha  Thom,  to  the  north-east  of  Vientiane,  from  where  a  new  attack  was 
planned.  This  military  initiative  having  failed,  Boun  Oum  sent  two 
emissaries  to  Phnom  Penh  with  a  view  to  persuading  Souvanna  Phouma  to 
return  to  Laos.  Boun  Oum,  at  this  stage,  seems  to  have  hoped  that  if 
Souvanna  Phouma  would  give  up  his  pretensions  to  being  the  rightful 
ruler  of  Laos  and  would  accept  a  nominal  post  in  his  government,  some 
acceptable  form  of  national  unity  could  be  achieved.  Souvanna  Phouma, 
however,  with  the  weight  of  Soviet  support  behind  him  and  a  not  un¬ 
attractive  military  position  in  the  north  of  Laos,  could  afford  to  wait  on 
events. 

The  other  diplomatic  proposal  being  canvassed,  besides  the  return  of  the 
I.C.C. ,  was  the  assembling  of  an  international  conference  of  all  countries 
with  an  interest  in  the  area.  The  specific  idea  of  a  14-nation  conference 
was  formally  proposed  by  Prince  Sihanouk  of  Cambodia  on  1  January.2 
His  proposal  evoked  interest  from  Russia,  China,  India,  and  France,  but 
America  and  Britain  were  lukewarm  in  their  enthusiasm,  the  latter  con¬ 
sidering  it  more  urgent  to  reconvene  the  I.C.C.3  With  this  end  in  view, 
Britain,  backed  by  America,  suggested  in  a  Note  to  Russia  on  21  January 
that  the  I.C.C.  should  be  accredited  to  the  King  of  Laos,  Savang  Vathana, 
rather  than  to  either  of  the  rival  prime  ministers.4  This,  it  was  thought, 
would  avoid  the  difficulties  which  had  arisen  through  Great  Power 
recognition  of  rival  factions. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Nhouy  Abhay,  the  Laotian  Minister  of  Education, 
announced  on  26  January  that  the  previous  government  propaganda  about 


1  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  8  January  1961. 

2  Countries  invited  to  this  conference  would  be  the  eight  signatories  of  the  Geneva  Agreement 
of  1954,  plus  the  United  States,  the  three  members  of  the  I.C.C.  (India,  Poland,  and  Canada), 
and  Thailand  and  Burma  in  their  capacity  as  contiguous  interested  countries. 

3  Mr.  Macmillan,  in  a  letter  to  Prince  Sihanouk,  argued  that  the  return  of  the  I.C.C.  was  the 
most  important  step  to  be  taken.  ‘If  at  a  later  stage  we  feel  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  conference 
I  will  certainly  let  you  know.’  Times,  18  January  1961.  Although  the  Russians  had  approved 
Sihanouk’s  proposal  for  a  conference,  they  had  maintained  in  a  Note  to  Britain  the  previous 
22  December  that  a  conference  ‘will  require  a  certain  time  whereas  the  situation  demands  the 
taking  of  immediate  steps’.  See  Documents,  i960,  pp.  527-9.  For  the  Russian  and  the  Chinese 
reaction  to  Prince  Sihanouk’s  proposal,  see  Documents,  1961 . 

4  JV.T.  Times,  22  January  1961. 
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communist  intervention  in  the  north  of  Laos  had  been  false.  It  had  been 
spread  about,  he  said,  in  order  to  secure  the  support  of  S.E.A.T.O.  Now 
his  government  felt  that  this  had  been  a  mistake.  ‘If  S.E.A.T.O.  really 
came  in  there  would  be  international  war  and  this  country  would  be  the 
battleground.  Nobody  really  wants  that.’ 1  The  Laotian  government  hoped, 
he  continued,  that  Souvanna  Phouma  would  return  to  the  cabinet,  with 
the  condition  that  he  would  cease  to  associate  with  the  left-wing  rebels. 
Of  course,  if  the  Neo  Lao  Hak  Xat  party  could  prove  that  it  was  truly 
nationalist,  it  too  might  be  allowed  a  share  in  the  government.2  To  give 
evidence  of  good  faith,  however,  it  would  have  to  cease  ‘the  maintenance 
of  its  own  administration  in  villages  and  provinces’.  This  plan  struck  at  the 
very  basis  of  the  Pathet  Lao’s  popular  support  in  the  north.  They  had 
secured  recruits  in  the  past  by  offering  to  the  non-Lao  tribal  groups  full 
social  and  cultural  equality.  The  traditional  political  elite  in  Laos,  on  the 
other  hand,  felt  themselves  markedly  superior  to  the  non-Lao  elements 
in  Laotian  society  and  offered  nothing  to  these  minority  groups  except  an 
inadequate  policy  of  ‘Laotianization’.  Of  the  areas  under  Pathet  Lao 
control  in  the  middle  of  1961,  only  about  one-third  of  the  population  of  the 
Province  of  Xieng  Khouang  was  ethnic  Lao,  10  per  cent  in  Phong  Saly, 
and  virtually  none  in  Sam  Neua.3 

There  was  much  hope  that  the  new  American  president,  inaugurated  on 
18  January,  would  initiate  a  significant  change  in  policy,  but  in  fact  the 

1  N.T.  Times,  27  January  1961.  A  plan  had  been  suggested  earlier  by  the  Laotian  ambassa¬ 
dor  in  Bangkok  to  the  secretary-general  of  S.E.A.T.O.,  that  S.E.A.T.O.  observers  might  be  sent 
to  Laos  ‘to  see  for  themselves  the  extent  of  communist  intervention  there'.  The  proposal  was 
discussed  at  the  meetings  of  Council  representatives,  but  although  it  was  apparently  approved 
by  the  United  States  and  Thailand  it  received  no  support  from  France  or  Britain.  See  further, 
Modelski,  op.  cit.,  p.  37. 

2  This  party  was  the  political  organ  of  the  Pathet  Lao. 

3  The  cleavages  between  the  various  ethnic  groups  in  Laos  exacerbate  rather  than  cause  the 
political  divisions.  The  ruling  elite — the  Lao — live  chiefly  in  the  plains  of  the  Mekong  river,  and 
have  close  linguistic  and  cultural  affinities  with  the  Thais  on  the  other  bank.  The  Lao  are  the 
largest  single  ethnic  group,  making  up  nearly  half  the  population.  Further  down  the  social  scale 
are  the  Tai  tribes  who  live  in  the  mountain  valleys.  Their  settlements  are  too  isolated,  however, 
for  them  to  feel  any  sense  of  political  or  racial  unity.  Both  the  Tai  and  the  Meo  have  a  tradition 
of  rebellion  against  the  French,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  Lao.  The  Meo  have  some  degree 
of  political  unity,  and  are  the  only  ethnic  minority  to  have  secured  (in  June  i960)  an  elected 
deputy  in  the  National  Assembly.  A  fourth  tribal  group,  the  Kha,  have  linguistic  affinities  with 
the  Cambodians,  and  are  generally  regarded  as  aborigines.  Kha  is  the  Laotian  word  for  slave. 
Their  language  is  quite  different  in  structure  from  Lao,  and  has  not  been  written  down.  See 
further  Laos,  edited  by  Frank  M.  LeBar  and  Adrienne  Suddard,  New  Haven,  i960,  pp.  35-43. 
In  ‘Observations  on  the  Social  Structure  of  the  Lao  Elite’,  Asian  Survey,  July  1961,  Joel  M.  Halpern 
concludes  that  ‘the  ideology  offered  by  the  Pathet  Lao  and  their  associates  is  not  irresistible,  to  be 
sure,  but  at  least  it  is  an  ideology  that  holds  some  promise  for  the  future,  whereas  no  viable 
forward  looking  alternative  has  been  presented  by  the  royal  government’.  Another  commentator 
viewed  the  problem  somewhat  differently:  ‘The  most  formidable  weapon  of  the  communist 
Pathet  Lao  movement  ...  is  propaganda.  The  communist  cadres  move  from  village  to  village, 
insidiously  persuading  the  simple  inhabitants  of  the  wickedness  and  treachery  of  the  Royal 
government  which  is  selling  the  country  to  the  Americans.’  O.F.N.S.,  8  February  1961. 
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relaxation  of  the  crisis  at  the  end  of  January  was  largely  due  to  Boun  Oum, 
who  while  toughening  up  on  the  military  front,  was  also  making  overtures 
to  Souvanna  Phouma.  Moving  north  from  Vientiane,  his  forces  began 
investing  the  key  rebel-held  town  of  Pou  Khoun,  an  important  junction 
on  the  road  from  Luang  Prabang  to  Vientiane  where  another  road 
branches  eastward  into  the  Plain  of  Jars  and  on  to  Xieng  Khouang.1 
On  4  February  the  attack  proved  successful. 

Meanwhile  there  had  been  an  internal  development  of  some  importance 
in  the  province  of  Xieng  Khouang.  By  staying  in  exile,  Souvanna  Phouma 
had  avoided  compromise  with  either  Boun  Oum  or  Souvannouvong  and 
had  thus  managed  to  retain  his  neutralist  position.  Only  by  remaining 
aloof  from  both  Vientiane  and  Xieng  Khouang  could  he  maintain  his 
middle-of-the-road  stand  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  There  was,  however, 
the  danger  of  a  power  vacuum  in  the  north  of  Laos.  The  Pathet  Lao 
had  been  accustomed  to  police  and  control  the  two  provinces  of  Sam 
Neua  and  Phong  Saly.  They  had  provided  the  de  facto  government. 
Now,  in  military  alliance  with  the  neutralist  forces  of  Kong  Lae,  they  were 
clearly  ready  to  take  over  the  administration  of  the  province  of  Xieng 
Khouang.  To  prevent  this  development,  which  could  easily  have  led  to 
the  division  of  Laos  similar  to  that  in  Vietnam  or  Korea,  three  of  Souv¬ 
anna  Phouma’s  ministers  set  up  a  new  cabinet  centred  on  Xieng  Khouang. 
Mr.  Khamsouk  Keola  was  appointed  premier  in  the  absence  of  Souvanna 
Phouma;  Quinim  Pholsena,  an  extreme  left-winger  and  an  important 
figure  in  Laotian  politics,  was  made  Minister  of  Defence,  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  Finance;2  and  Mr.  Tiao  Sisoumang  was  appointed  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  Social  Affairs,  and  Economic  Affairs. 

Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  Boun  Oum  was  unreservedly  in  the 
western  camp,  an  example  of  his  action  against  the  French  shows 
otherwise.  On  5  February,  Laotian  government  forces  moved  into  the 
French-operated  air  base  at  Seno.  French  policy  in  Indo-China,  which, 
incidentally,  had  never  regarded  Boun  Oum  with  favour,  had  reached 
its  nadir. 

Had  the  Laotian  civil  war  not  been  complicated  by  foreign  aid  to  the 
contending  parties  there  is  little  doubt  that  these  rebel  factions  were  cap¬ 
able  of  coming  to  a  diplomatic  settlement  by  themselves.  The  will  to 
negotiate  certainly  existed.  In  the  middle  of  February,  the  Laotian  govern¬ 
ment  asked  permission  from  Cambodia  for  General  Phoumi  Nosavan  to 

1  Boun  Oum  himself  showed  typical  Laotian  disregard  for  the  fate  of  his  troops  pushing 
northwards  towards  Pou  Khoun.  With  members  of  his  cabinet  and  other  important  government 
officials  he  spent  the  last  few  days  of  January  at  a  Buddhist  festival  in  his  home  province  of 
Champassak,  in  the  south.  Aeroplanes  which  should  have  been  used  to  carry  supplies  to  the 
front  in  the  north  were  used  instead  to  ferry  officials  to  the  south. 

a  Quinim  Pholsena  was  the  leader  of  the  Peace  Party,  which  had  been  allied  with  the  Neo 
Lao  Hak  Xat  party.  See  further  Sisouk  na  Champassak,  Storm  over  Laos  (New  \ork,  1961). 
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visit  Souvanna  Phouma  at  Phnom  Penh.1  Before  this  permission  was 
granted,  however,  Phoumi  Vongvichit,  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Neo 
Lao  Hak  Xat,  had  arrived  in  Phnom  Penh  with  a  view  to  forestalling 
Phoumi  Nosavan  and  taking  Souvanna  Phouma  back  to  that  section  of 
Laos  which  he  controlled.  Souvanna  Phouma  agreed  to  return  briefly  to 
Xieng  Khouang,  which  was  held  by  Kong  Lae,  on  condition  that  he 
would  not  have  to  compromise  himself  by  visiting  the  areas  under  the 
actual  control  of  the  Pathet  Lao. 

While  the  politicians  and  generals  in  Laos  sought  their  own  solution, 
the  king,  Savang  Vathana,  put  forward  a  plan  for  limited  international 
diplomatic  intervention  which  received  the  support  of  President  Kennedy.2 
The  new  proposal  was  contained  in  a  royal  declaration  of  19  February: 
‘We  hope  that  our  very  close  neighbours,  the  Kingdom  of  Cambodia,  the 
Union  of  Burma,  and  the  Federation  of  Malaya  .  .  .  will  form  a  commis¬ 
sion,  which  would  come  to  Laos  in  order  to  establish  that  this  country 
threatens  no  one  and  aspires  solely  to  peace.’3  Since  neither  Cambodia 
nor  Burma  displayed  any  enthusiasm  for  this  plan,  American  support  for 
it  was  rather  optimistic.4  It  was  also  rejected  by  Souvannouvong  on  the 
grounds  that  it  sought  ‘to  hinder  the  reconvening  of  the  Geneva  con¬ 
ference,  or  the  convening  of  the  14-nation  conference  proposed  by 
Prince  Sihanouk’. 

The  Russians,  meanwhile,  had  replied  to  the  British  Note  of  21  January 
which  had  proposed  therecallof  the  I.C.C.  Although  the  Russian  replywas 
not  published,  Pravda  printed  an  article  by  their  semi-official  correspon¬ 
dent  ‘Observer’  which  indicated  the  Russian  attitude.  The  writer  pointed 
out  that, 

the  revived  Commission  .  .  .  would  first  of  all  come  up  against  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  war  going  on  in  Laos,  and  would  be  faced  with  the  problem  of  halting 
military  operations  and  ensuring  a  peaceful  settlement.  It  would  discover  that 
it  has  neither  the  appropriate  instructions  nor  the  necessary  powers  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  task,  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Geneva  agreements  on 
Laos  either.5 

1  It  is  of  course  possible  that  this  projected  visit  of  Phoumi  to  see  Souvanna  Phouma  was 
suggested  by  the  Americans.  According  to  the  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  6  February  1961,  ‘American 
officials  would  not  like  to  see  him  (Souvanna  Phouma)  return  to  power  as  Prime  Minister,  but 
consider  that  he  could  play  a  part  in  a  coalition  government  which  did  not  include  the  Pathet 
Lao’. 

2  According  to  the  N.T.  Times,  20  February  1961,  ‘the  move  by  King  Savang  Vathana,  who 
rarely  takes  public  positions,  followed  consultations  in  Washington  between  Winthrop  G. 
Brown,  U.S.  Ambassador  (in  Laos),  and  President  Kennedy  and  subsequent  talks  between  the 
Ambassador  and  the  King’. 

3  See  Documents,  ig6i. 

4  Mr.  Menzies,  the  prime  minister  of  Australia,  who  was  paying  a  visit  to  President  Kennedy 
at  this  time,  welcomed  King  Savang  Vathana’s  initiative,  Kennedy-Menzies  joint  communique, 
U.S. IS.,  27  February  1961,  as  did  Mr.  Holyoake  of  New  Zealand,  N.T.  Times,  4  March  1961. 

5  Soviet  News,  24  February  1961. 
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Though  not  opposing  the  revival  of  the  I. C.G.,  the  Russians  believed  that  it 
would  be  more  effective  if  it  was  answerable  to  an  international  conference 
of  the  kind  proposed  by  Prince  Sihanouk.  The  Americans  looked  on  the 
idea  of  an  international  conference  with  as  little  favour  as  on  the  proposal 
for  reconvening  the  I.C.C.,  since  it  would  ‘give  a  voice  to  other  countries 
that  did  not  share  the  U.S.  distrust  of  Communism  in  the  Far  East’.1 

The  military  situation,  which,  until  the  end  of  February  had  been  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Boun  Oum  government,  now  began  to  favour  Kong  Lae 
and  the  Pathet  Lao.  On  9  March,  Phoumi’s  troops  were  forced  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  village  of  Pou  Khoun  which  they  had  so  recently  captured. 
Diplomatic  activity  in  March,  therefore,  took  place  against  a  background 
of  increasing  uncertainty.  The  Americans  began  to  understand  that  there 
could  be  no  choice  except  between  increased  military  aid  with  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  direct  intervention  or  a  conference,  however  unsure  the  outcome 
of  the  latter  would  be.  There  could  be  no  guarantee  that  the  Pathet  Lao 
and  their  external  supporters,  now  pressing  home  their  temporary  advan¬ 
tage,  would  be  prepared  to  co-operate.  The  same  day  that  Pou  Khoun 
fell,  Phoumi  and  Souvanna  Phouma  met  at  last  at  Phnom  Penh.  The 
communique  that  they  issued  after  their  talks  is  important  in  so  far  as 
it  reveals  what  the  Laotians  were  capable  of  doing  on  their  own.2 
Phoumi  recognised  that  Souvanna  Phouma  was  the  only  person  capable 
of  reconciling  the  Pathet  Lao  with  the  other  sections  of  the  Laotian  com¬ 
munity  and  achieving  national  unity.  He  suggested  a  return  to  Vientiane, 
but  Souvanna  Phouma  preferred  the  idea  that  representatives  of  the  three 
groups  in  Laos  should  first  meet  in  Phnom  Penh  to  discuss  the  situation. 
Souvanna  Phouma  was  by  now  himself  under  pressure  from  the  Pathet 
Lao.  Their  victorious  advance  throughout  March  placed  him  in  an 
awkward  position.  With  Souvanna  Phouma  as  head  of  a  government,  the 
N.L.H.X.  were  assured  of  a  number  of  posts.  But  given  a  few  victories,  they 
might  control  the  country  and  would  have  no  need  for  a  neutralist  prime 
minister,  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Souvanna  Phouma  met  a  Laotian  government  delegation  on  14  March, 
but  nothing  further  was  decided.  He  then  set  out  on  a  world  tour  of 
foreign  capitals,  with  a  view,  it  was  assumed,  to  persuading  his  supporters 
in  Peking  and  Moscow  that  his  agreement  with  Phoumi  at  Pnom  Penh 

1  United  States  in  World  Affairs,  1961,  Richard  P.  Stebbins,  p.  194.  In  ‘Peking  and  the  Laotian 
Crisis’,  China  Quarterly,  July/September  1961,  the  author  argues  that  China  was  opposed  to  the 
reactivation  of  the  I.C.C.,  and  that  this  was  an  item  of  disagreement  between  Russia  and  China. 
The  evidence  points  the  other  way,  however,  and  suggests  that  there  was  no  lack  of  solidarity 
within  the  communist  ranks  on  this  particular  issue.  China  s  views  on  the  I.C.C.  are  given  in 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Chou  En-lai  to  Prince  Sihanouk  of  15  February.  See  Documents,  1961.  One  of 
the  few  signs  of  Sino-Soviet  discord  in  this  area  seems  to  have  been  the  replacement  of  Mr.  L. 
Sokolov,  the  Russian  Ambassador  in  Hanoi.  Mr.  Sokolov,  apparently,  failed  to  see  eye  to  eye 
with  his  Chinese  counterpart,  and  the  North  Vietnamese  asked  for  him  to  be  replaced.  See 
Dawn,  3  May  1961.  2  See  Documents,  1961,  p.  564. 
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had  been  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  peace  in  Laos.  For  the  Com¬ 
munists  to  throw  in  their  lot  at  this  stage  solely  with  the  Pathet  Lao  would 
only  result  in  a  frightened  response  from  the  Americans,  which  would 
render  the  neutralist  solution  impracticable,  if  not  impossible. 

Militarily,  the  Pathet  Lao  were  being  increasingly  successful.  Although 
originally  confined  to  areas  in  the  north,  they  were  now  infiltrating  into 
the  narrow  neck  of  Laos  between  Vietnam  and  Thailand.  On  the  night 
of  23/24  March  they  attacked  the  village  of  Kam  Keut,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  month  they  had  captured  Tha  Thom.  As  the  correspondent  of  the 
Sunday  Telegraph  put  it: 

juggling  with  unfamiliar  place  names  and  alleging  recapture  of  ‘strategic’ 
points  by  General  Phoumi  Nosavan’s  forces  does  not  disguise  the  dominant 
fact  that  the  small,  well-equipped  pro-Communist  armies  are  gradually  ap¬ 
proaching  the  royal  city  of  Luang  Prabang  and  the  administrative  capital, 
Vientiane.1 

The  British  and  the  Americans  reacted  to  the  deteriorating  military 
situation  in  different  ways.  The  British  sent  off  a  new  Note  to  the  Russians 
on  23  March  appealing  for  a  cease-fire;  the  I.C.C.  should  be  reconvened ‘as 
soon  as  possible’  to  verify  its  effectiveness.2  Although  the  British  agreed  to 
the  Soviet  proposal  for  an  international  conference,  they  stipulated  that 
it  should  not  meet  until  the  I.G.G.  had  reported  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
cease-fire.  The  American  attitude  was  more  brusque.  A  statement  by 
Vice-President  Lyndon  Johnson,  after  conferring  with  Dean  Rusk  and 
Allen  Dulles,  foreshadowed  greater  firmness:  ‘The  United  States,  while  it 
is  going  to  be  reasonable  and  prudent  in  all  of  its  moves,  is  not  in  a  mood 
to  meekly  permit  an  independent  nation  to  be  gobbled  up  by  an  armed 
minority  supported  from  the  outside.’3  Already  on  17  March  the  State 
Department  announced  that  aid  to  Laos  was  to  be  increased.  The 
American  advisory  force  was  to  be  doubled ;  the  Laotian  government  was 
to  be  ‘backed  to  the  hilt’.  At  his  news  conference  on  23  March,  Kennedy 
made  his  position  clear: 

We  strongly  and  unreservedly  support  the  goal  of  a  neutral  and  independent 
Laos,  tied  to  no  outside  power  or  group  of  powers,  threatening  no  one,  and  free 
from  any  domination.  Our  support  for  the  present  duly  constituted  govern¬ 
ment  is  aimed  entirely  and  exclusively  at  that  result.  And  if  in  the  past  there 

1  Sunday  Telegraph,  26  March  1961.  An  article  in  Le  Monde  by  Robert  Guillain  (reprinted  in 
The  Times,  28  March  1961)  revealed  the  uncertainty  of  the  situation.  In  the  south  of  Laos  ‘all 
important  areas  have  been  infiltrated  by  partisans,  recruited  especially  from  non-Laotian  clans 
in  the  mountains.  Indeed,  the  south  has  become  so  insecure  that  the  authorities,  enclosed  in  the 
towns,  no  longer  have  a  hold  on  the  countryside.  Communications  become  more  and  more 
precarious,  and  government  forces  really  control  no  more  than  the  main  axis  of  the  north-south 
road  which  follows  the  Mekong  river  from  Vientiane  to  Paxse.’ 

2  D.S.B.,  17  April  1961;  Documents,  1961,  p.  564. 

3  U.S.I.S.  press  release,  23  March  1961. 
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has  been  any  possible  ground  for  misunderstanding  of  our  desire  for  a  truly 
neutral  Laos,  there  should  be  none  now.1 

Souvanna  Phouma,  for  one,  was  impressed  by  this  American  stand.  He 
was  ‘really  moved’.  In  a  speech  in  Paris  on  26  March  he  described  how 
‘since  1954  and  until  1958  I  always  wanted  this  policy,  but  I  was  anta¬ 
gonised  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  which  did  not  want  a 
policy  of  neutrality’.2  In  the  eyes  of  Prince  Sihanouk,  however,  the 
American  change  of  heart  had  come  too  late:  ‘it  would  have  been  possible 
to  have  a  truly  neutral  Laos  between  the  two  antagonistic  blocs.  But 
because  of  the  wish  to  have  Laos  aligned  in  a  “pro-western  neutrality, 
the  germ  of  true  neutrality  has  been  killed  and  the  keys  of  the  future  have 
been  given  to  a  pro-communist  neutrality.’3 

The  European  allies,  however,  were  by  no  means  united  in  their 
opinions  as  to  what  should  be  done.  President  Kennedy  had  announced 
a  number  of  military  measures  to  bolster  up  the  American  position  in 
South  East  Asia,  but  Britain  and  France  had  always  shown  themselves 
most  reluctant  to  consider  military  action  in  that  area.  On  23  March  the 
British  cabinet  met  early  in  the  evening  to  discuss  the  anangements  to 
be  made  during  Mr.  Macmillan’s  absence  from  the  country.  The  prime 
minister  was  scheduled  to  leave  the  country  the  following  day  for  a  tour 
of  the  West  Indies.  (It  was  also  planned  that  he  should  visit  President 
Kennedy  in  Washington  on  4  April.)4  At  11  p.m.  GMT  that  evening  at 
his  weekly  news  conference  President  Kennedy  gave  his  views  on  Laotian 
neutrality  and  supported  the  new  British  proposals  to  Russia.  But  more 
important  than  this  was  his  statement  that  unless  there  was  ‘a  cessation  of 
the  present  armed  attacks  by  externally  supported  Communists  .  .  .  those 
who  support  a  genuinely  neutral  Laos  will  have  to  consider  their  response  .5 
That  response,  he  added,  would  be  ‘in  close  co-operation  with  our  allies 
and  the  wishes  of  the  Laotian  government’.  There  is  some  evidence  to 
suggest  that  it  was  as  a  result  of  this  speech  that  Mr.  Macmillan  reas¬ 
sembled  his  cabinet  at  midnight.  Many  cabinet  ministers,  it  appeared, 
were  unenthusiastic  about  the  prospect  of  British  military  involvement  in 
Laos.6  The  columnist  Joseph  Alsop  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Mac- 


1  D.S.B.,  17  April  1961 ;  Documents,  1961,  p.  565. 

3  Speech  by  Prkic^Sihanouk  in  Phnom  Penh,  14  March  1961,  quoted  by  Roger  M.  Smith, 
‘Cambodia’s  Neutrality  and  the  Laotian  Crisis’,  Asian  Survey,  }u\y  1961. 

4  See  Chapter  II  (a] Above.  5  D.S.B.,  17  April  1961 ;  and  see  Documents,  1961 

6  There  was  also  the  question  of  consultation  within  the  alliance.  The  political  correspondent 
of  The  Times  wrote  as  follows:  ‘In  a  day  when  British  foreign  policy,  with  the  defence  po  icy 
support  it  may  be  summed  up  in  the  word  “interdependence”,  it  would  hardly  be  expected 
east  on  the  Conservative  side  of  Westminster,  that  the  British  Cabinet  shou  d  have  to  wait  fo 
important  information  on  the  unfolding  of  the  United  States  Admin, straWs  pol.ctes  a,  (of  all 
things)  a  televised  press  conference  in  Washington.  Times,  27  Marc  19  . 
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millan,  under  pressure  from  his  colleagues,  wrote  to  President  Kennedy 
suggesting  that  America  should  ‘go  it  alone’  in  Laos.1 

At  any  rate,  on  the  following  day,  24  March,  Mr.  Macmillan  having  left 
London  on  his  scheduled  visit  to  Trinidad,  it  was  announced  from  the 
White  House  that  President  Kennedy  intended  to  confer  with  him  two  days 
later  at  Key  West,  Florida.  According  to  Mr.  Macmillan’s  account,  he 
received  a  message  from  President  Kennedy  saying  ‘Would  you  come  over 
and  talk  about  this  Laos  problem?’2  At  the  same  time  President  Kennedy 
had  sent  a  personal  message  to  General  de  Gaulle  that  was  also  concerned 
with  the  situation  in  Laos. 

Kennedy’s  approaches  to  his  allies  were  clearly  designed  to  enlist 
support  for  his  new  ‘tough’  policy.  General  de  Gaulle’s  reply  to  Kennedy’s 
letter  was  never  published  nor  was  any  indication  given  of  what  it  con¬ 
tained.  But  the  General  undoubtedly  refused  French  support  to  any 
military  move  that  the  Americans  might  be  planning  in  Laos.3  The 
British,  however,  at  least  according  to  Joseph  Alsop,  seemed  more  willing 
to  fall  in  with  American  wishes.  At  the  Anglo-American  meeting  at  Key 
West  on  26  March,  Mr.  Macmillan  promised,  it  was  rumoured,  that  if  the 
cabinet  approved  he  would  ask  the  Commonwealth  Brigade  stationed  in 
Malaya  to  join  in  any  action  in  Laos  which  might  prove  necessary.4 

The  following  day,  27  March,  the  meeting  of  the  S.E.A.T.O.  council 
began  in  Bangkok,  attended  by  the  foreign  ministers  of  its  member  states. 
Here  again  allied  disunity  showed  signs  of  reappearing.  ‘We  must  not  shrink 
from  force  of  arms  in  meeting  the  communist  challenge’,  said  the  Australian 
prime  minister,  Mr.  Menzies.5  ‘Military  intervention  has  never  resolved 
a  political  problem’,  riposted  the  French  foreign  secretary,  M.  Couve  de 
Murville.6  The  British,  however,  had  clearly  committed  themselves  to 
supplying  armed  forces  if  requested.  ‘S.E.A.T.O.’,  Lord  Home  declared, 
‘is  properly  reluctant  to  use  force  but,  should  it  decide  to  do  so,  it  is  able  to 
draw  upon  tremendous  resources.’7  Mr.  Rusk  was  equally  firm,  while  the 
Asian  members  of  the  Treaty  Organisation  were  positively  bellicose.8  But 

1  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune,  31  March  1961. 

2  Transcript  of  televised  interview  given  by  Mr.  Macmillan,  14  April  1961. 

3  At  the  S.E.A.T.O.  conference  at  Bangkok,  the  French  were  to  ensure  that  the  final  com¬ 
munique  was  not  provocatively  worded. 

4  The  British  military  role  in  South  East  Asia  was  not  without  importance  to  this  particular 

affair.  The  R.A.F.  for  example  had  little  to  contribute.  Under  normal  circumstances  the  Singapore 

base  kept  no  troop  or  freighter  aircraft  capable  of  flying  the  1,000  miles  from  Singapore  to  the 
Thai-Laos  frontier.  But  although  S.E.A.T.O.  could  have  drawn  theoretically  on  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  troops  as  well  as  the  British  infantry  battalion  stationed  at  Singapore,  it  was  the 
two  Gurkha  battalions  that  were  of  paramount  importance.  See  Observer,  26  March  1  961— ‘The 
only  useful  military  contribution  to  the  present  situation  would  be  a  small,  experienced,  disciplined 
and  adaptable  infantry  force,  used  to  irregular  warfare  and  indifferent  to  hardship.’ 

s  Times,  28  March  1961.  6  Le  Monde,  30  March  1961.  7  Times,  28  March  1961. 

8  See  interviews  with  President  Diem  of  South  Vietnam,  President  Garcia  of  the  Philippines, 
and  Prime  Minister  Sarit  of  Thailand,  in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  3  April  1961. 
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French  determination  not  to  fight  another  war  in  her  former  colonies 
ensured  that  the  final  communique  of  the  meeting  was  more  temperate. 
Under  it,  the  members  of  S.E.A.T.O.  were  committed  to  nothing  more 
definite  than  ‘whatever  action  may  be  appropriate  in  the  circumstances’. 
Nevertheless,  this  was  in  fact  S.E.A.T.O.’s  ‘strongest  expression  to  date  of 
collective  determination  to  act  in  certain  contingencies’.1 

On  i  April,  the  Russians  replied  to  the  British  proposals  of  28  March.2 
They  agreed  to  appeal  for  a  cease  fire  but  only  on  the  condition  that  ‘the 
interested  parties  in  Laos’  should  hold  talks  on  such  a  question.  They  also 
agreed  to  the  reconvening  of  the  I.G.C.  and  the  calling  of  a  conference, 
provided  that  the  former  did  not  ‘impede’  the  latter.  President  Kennedy 
announced  that  the  Russian  reply  offered  hope  ‘that  a  way  can  be  found 
to  establish  a  neutral  and  independent  Laos  through  negotiations’. 
Prince  Souvannouvong,  however,  was  by  no  means  so  anxious  to  take  up 
the  proposal  for  a  cease-fire.  He  described  it  as  a  device  of  the  American 
imperialists  to  save  the  administration  of  Boun  Oum  from  collapse.  He 
insisted  that  the  recall  of  the  I.C.C.  and  the  holding  of  a  conference  should 
precede  a  cease-fire.3  Deadlock  had  been  reached.  It  only  remained  to  be 
seen  whether  interested  parties  on  both  sides  could  modify  their  various 
positions  in  an  attempt  to  avert  disaster.  Such  back-stage  lobbying  took 
place  during  April,  especially  by  Souvanna  Phouma  during  his  Eastern 
Europe  trip,  and  also  by  the  British  ambassador  in  Moscow.  President 
Kennedy,  however,  was  rather  involved  during  the  course  of  the  month 
in  what  was  going  on  in  Cuba.4 

The  military  situation,  which  had  seemed  critical  at  the  end  of  March, 
eased  off  in  April.  Whether  this  was  due  to  the  firm  stand  taken  by  the 
S.E.A.T.O.  powers  at  Bangkok,  or  whether,  as  The  Times  suggested,  the 
Pathet  Lao  were  ‘genuinely  pre-occupied  with  the  political  side  of  things  is 
not  clear.5  The  Laotians,  at  any  rate,  still  had  a  number  of  proposals  of 
their  own  to  make.  Tiao  Somsanith,  a  former  Prime  Minister,  and  a 
nephew  of  Souvannouvong,  suggested  that  King  Savang  Vathana  himself 
should  take  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  with  a  view  to  setting  up  a  ‘Govern¬ 
ment  of  National  Reconciliation’.  A  further  initiative  was  taken  by 
Phoumi  Nosavan  who  invited  the  Pathet  Lao  leaders  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  the  late  King  Sisavang  Vong  which  was  to  be  held  in  Luang  Prabang  at 
the  end  of  the  month.6  The  lull  in  the  fighting,  however,  had  been  but 


1  Modelski,  op.  cit.,  p.  xv. 
3  Times,  1  April  1961. 


2  Soviet  News,  5  April  1961 ;  and  Documents,  1961. 
See  pp.  22-31  above.  5  Times,  6  April  1961. 


limes .  1  .rvpiii  fc-'wv'  i  t  —  n  ,  |  , 

6  Although  King  Sisavang  Vong  had  died  in  1959,  his  earthly  remains  had  a  firm  hold  over 

his  erstwhile  subjects.  It  was  generally  assumed,  wrote  one  correspondent,  that  the  Pathet  Lao 
had  not  attacked  Luang  Prabang,  ‘not  because  they  were  incapable  of  doing  so  militarily,  but 
because  the  late  King’s  remains  awaited  cremation  there,  and  anyone  who  showed  contempt  or 
them  by  assaulting  the  city  would  be  plagued  for  ever  by  powerful  and  malignant  phis  ,  the 
spirits  that  guarded  the  royal  remains’.  O.F.N.S.,  9  May  1961. 
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momentary,  and  in  the  middle  of  April  the  pro-communist  forces  began 
pressing  home  their  attacks.  On  19  April,  the  Laotian  government 
appealed  to  the  United  States  for  additional  military  aid  and  an  advisory 
group  because  of  ‘the  grave  situation  caused  by  rebel  attacks  on  all  fronts 
over  the  past  24  hours’.  The  Americans  agreed  to  step  up  their  shipments 
of  military  supplies  and  to  give  their  existing  250-man  military  mission 
a  more  significant  role.  On  23  April,  the  town  of  Vang  Vieng,  on  the 
Luang  Prabang-Vientiane  road,  had  to  be  evacuated  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  forces.  It  seemed  that  the  crisis  could  not  be  staved  off  much  longer. 

Fortunately,  diplomatic  activity  had  kept  pace  with  the  deterioration 
of  the  military  situation.  A  Russian  note  of  16  April  did  not  satisfy  the 
United  States,  said  Mr.  Rusk,  on  the  timing  and  verification  of  the  cease¬ 
fire.  But  there  was  sufficient  co-operation  between  Britain  and  Russia  for 
them  to  produce  joint  peace  proposals  and  an  appeal  for  a  cease-fire  on 
24  April.1  The  Americans,  as  personified  by  Mr.  Lincoln  White  of  the 
State  Department,  received  these  proposals  without  enthusiasm:  ‘Unless 
there  is  a  verified  cease-fire  there  is  no  conference  as  far  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned.’2  The  proposals,  however,  were  welcomed  by  the  Laotian  govern¬ 
ment  and  by  Souvannouvong,  and  on  25  April  India  reconvened  the  I.C.C. 
Plans  went  ahead  for  organising  an  international  conference  in  Geneva. 
Souvanna  Phouma  called  for  a  meeting  between  his  cabinet  and  that  of 
Boun  Oum  on  29  April,  but  this  proved  impractical  since  it  was  the  day 
of  the  funeral  of  Sisavang  Vong.  Inability  to  agree  on  a  meeting-place 
further  postponed  the  meeting,  which  took  place  eventually  on  2  May  at 
Ban  Vang  Khi. 

Consequent  upon  this  meeting  which  inaugurated  a  de  facto  cease-fire, 
Britain  and  Russia  sent  a  message  to  Delhi  on  5  May  requesting  the  I.C.C. 
to  proceed  to  Laos  in  order  to  verify  the  operation  of  the  cease-fire.  On 
13  May  the  I.C.C.  reported  its  belief  that  ‘there  is  a  de  facto  cease-fire,  and 
violation  of  it,  unofficially  complained  against,  are  results  either  of  mis¬ 
understanding  or  such  factors  as  the  nature  of  relief  and  the  disposition 
both  of  regular  and  irregular  troops  on  both  sides’.3  With  this  pronounce¬ 
ment  from  the  I.C.C.,  the  conference  assembling  at  Geneva  could  begin. 
Before  the  opening,  however,  there  had  to  be  general  agreement  on  the 
hitherto  unsolved  problem  of  which  Laotian  faction  constituted  the  legal 
government  of  Laos,  and  who  was  to  represent  the  country  at  Geneva. 
The  Russians  wanted  Souvanna  Phouma  to  attend  and  also  a  delegation 

1  Soviet  News,  26  April  1961;  Documents,  1961. 

2  Times,  25  April  1961.  America’s  ‘tough’  line  was  somewhat  tempered  by  the  speeches  of 

a  number  of  congressmen  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  foreign  relations  committee,  said  that  Laos  was  a  bad  place  to  go  in  with  American  troops. 
A  Republican  from  New  Hampshire,  Senator  Styles  Bridges,  favoured  taking  a  firm  stand  against 
communism,  ‘but  I’d  like  to  pick  my  position  so  that  we  wouldn’t  be  mired  down  in  another 
disastrous  situation’.  Times,  2  May  1961.  3  H.N.A.,  14  May  1961. 
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from  the  Pathet  Lao.  The  Americans  at  first  demurred  at  this  request, 
but  finally  agreed  on  a  compromise  solution.1  Meanwhile  the  originator  of 
the  conference  idea,  Prince  Sihanouk,  had  withdrawn  his  sponsorship  of 
it,  on  hearing  that  King  Savang  Vathana  was  of  the  opinion  that  Laos 
could  satisfactorily  solve  her  own  problems  without  outside  interference. 
Eventually,  Sihanouk  was  persuaded  to  preside  over  the  opening  session 
of  the  conference  which  opened  on  16  May.2 

This  second  international  conference  at  Geneva  on  the  Laotian  problem 
was  more  concerned  with  ventilating  international  grievances  than  with 
solving  the  internal  differences  in  Laos  itself.  Hence  the  absence  of  Boun 
Oum’s  delegation  was  for  a  while  of  little  importance.  In  any  case  a 
solution  to  the  problem  was  not  going  to  be  arrived  at  solely  through  the 
activities  of  the  conference  at  Geneva.  Other  arrangements,  of  necessity, 
were  being  made.  In  Laos  itself,  representatives  of  the  three  warring 
factions  held  truce  talks  at  Ban  Na  Mone  throughout  the  summer.  Their 
deliberations  were  as  slow  and  as  fruitless  as  those  in  Geneva,  but  they  gave 
another  indication  that  the  Laotians  themselves  were  not  incapable  of 
solving  their  own  problems.  The  great  Powers  could  only  solve  the  problem 
of  their  own  intervention;  they  had  nothing  to  contribute  to  the  internal 
debate  in  Laos  itself.  Russia  and  Britain  had  in  fact  announced  that  the 
conference  was  ‘solely  concerned  with  the  international  aspects  of  the 
Laotian  question’.  Prince  Sihanouk  was  so  disbelieving  in  the  ability  of 
the  Geneva  conference  to  perform  any  significant  or  useful  function  that  he 
spent  much  time  and  effort  in  getting  the  three  Laotian  princes  together  in 
order  that  they  might  settle  their  differences  among  themselves.  Ultimately 
the  activities  of  all  three  negotiating  groups  were  of  importance,  although 
it  was  the  dispiriting  conference  at  Geneva  that  held  public  attention. 


1  Lord  Home  and  Mr.  Gromyko,  in  their  capacity  as  co-chairmen,  agreed  that  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  any  Laotian  group  should  be  allowed  to  sit  at  the  conference  if  their  presence  was 
requested  by  any  of  the  fourteen  nations  at  the  conference.  This  enabled  representatives  of 
Souvanna  Phouma  and  of  Souvannouvong  to  be  present,  and  so  enraged  Boun  Oum’s  delegation 
that  they  refused  to  participate.  On  23  May,  Thailand  asked  permission  for  two  right-wing 
delegates  to  be  present  at  the  conference,  the  former  premiers  Phoui  Sananikone  and  Tiao 
Somsanith,  on  the  grounds  that  they  represented  five  political  factions  in  Laos.  Permission  was 
refused. 

2  The  delay  in  beginning  the  conference,  which  was  to  some  extent  due  to  the  time  taken  by 
the  I.C.G.  to  produce  their  report,  had  enabled  the  western  allies  to  settle  some  of  their  outstanding 
differences  on  the  Laotian  problem  during  the  N.A.T.O.  ministerial  meeting  at  Oslo  on  8  May. 
In  Oslo  a  series  of  talks  was  arranged  between  Lord  Home,  Dean  Rusk,  and  M.  Couve  de 
Murville,  whose  object  was  ‘to  solidify  the  West’s  position  at  the  [Geneva]  conference’.  N.T. 
Times,  7  May  1961.  It  was  pointed  out  that  never  in  N.A.T.O. ’s  12-year  history  had  a  Foreign 
Ministers’  gathering  been  so  concerned  ‘with  problems  outside  the  geographical  area  of  the 
alliance’.  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  8  May  1961.  The  French,  who  at  the  S.E.A.T.O.  meeting  at 
Bangkok  in  March  had  been  less  than  bellicose,  continued  to  show  a  very  unruffled  attitude 
towards  events  in  South  East  Asia.  Amid  reports  of  the  worsening  situation  in  Laos  and  in  South 
Vietnam,  M.  Couve  de  Murville  struck  an  optimistic  note  by  citing  intelligence  reports  about 
the  shaky  economic  and  political  situation  in  North  Vietnam.  N.T.  Times,  9  May  1961. 
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For  the  Chinese  communists,  the  conference  proved  a  magnificent 
opportunity  for  them  to  appear  on  equal  terms  with  the  Americans;  they 
lost  no  time  in  using  the  conference  room  as  a  forum  for  propaganda 
speeches.1  ‘The  facts  of  the  past  seven  years’,  announced  Mr.  Chen  Yi,  the 
Chinese  foreign  minister,  ‘have  proved  that  prolonged  instability  and  the 
present  grave  situation  in  Laos  have  been  entirely  caused  by  United  States 
violation  of  the  Geneva  agreements  and  its  intervention  and  aggression  in 
Laos.’2  Dean  Rusk  politely  replied  that  these  allegations  were  ‘not  true 
and  not  new’,  and  he  went  on  to  elaborate  the  American  position  at  the 
conference.  ‘The  real  issue  is  whether  peaceful  co-existence  is  what  normal 
language  would  indicate  it  means,  or  whether  it  means  an  all-out  and 
continuous  struggle  against  all  those  not  under  Communist  control.’  The 
conference,  however,  had  not  assembled  to  discuss  this  particular  issue. 
‘What  we  can  do  here  is  to  discover  whether  we  can  agree  that  the  people 
of  Laos  should  be  permitted  to  live  in  their  own  country  without  inter¬ 
ference  and  pressures  from  the  outside.’3  Chief  and  most  contentious 
among  the  American  proposals  was  that  dealing  with  Laotian  neutrality. 
The  conference  had  to  agree  on  ‘the  development  of  effective  international 
machinery  for  maintaining  and  safeguarding  that  neutrality  against 
threats  to  it  from  within  as  well  as  without’.  The  Russians  and  the  Chinese 
showed  signs  of  being  prepared  to  consent  to  the  removal  of  foreign  troops 
from  Laotian  soil.  The  departure  of  Vietnamese  technicians  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Pathet  Lao  and  American  advisers  from  the  strength  of 
the  Royal  army  would  be  a  good  preliminary  step  towards  leaving  the 
Laotians  to  their  own  devices.  But  as  the  Americans,  probably  rightly, 
saw,  this  would  leave  the  Pathet  Lao  with  the  initiative.  They  possessed 
the  most  favourable  military  positions  and  they  were  by  no  means  so 
dependent  upon  outside  aid  as  the  western  powers  had  hitherto  liked 
to  maintain. 

The  American  position,  therefore,  revolved  around  their  attitude  to¬ 
wards  the  role  of  the  International  Control  Commission.  Only  if  the  I.C.C. 
was  given  adequate  powers  to  deal  with  infringements  of  the  conference 
decisions  by  the  various  elements  within  Laos  could  it  hope  to  have  any 
control  over  the  situation.  This  aspect  of  American  policy  was  brought 
out  strongly  by  Dean  Rusk  in  his  opening  address  when  he  discussed  the 
necessity  of  safeguarding  the  cease-fire  which  had  allowed  the  conference 
to  be  called  in  the  first  place.  ‘The  most  immediate  problem  is  to  ensure 
an  effective  cease-fire,  to  give  the  I.C.C.  the  necessary  and  relevant  instruc¬ 
tions  and  to  give  it  the  resources  required  to  carry  out  its  vital  task.’ 


1  One  writer  concludes  that  this  was  ‘a  major  aim’  of  the  Chinese  in  attending  the  conference. 
See  Brian  Crozier,  ‘Peking  and  the  Laotian  Crisis’,  China  Quarterly,  July/September,  1961. 

2  Times,  17  May  1961 ;  and  see  Documents,  1961. 

3  D.S.B.,  5  June  1961;  Documents,  1961. 
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Mr.  Gromyko,  while  agreeing  that  the  presence  of  the  I.C.C.  was  essential 
to  ensure  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops,  was  very  anxious  that  it  should 
not  be  given  excessive  powers.  The  Russian  draft  agreement,  which  he 
presented  on  17  May,  was  based,  he  said,  on  the  view  that  Laos  was  a 
sovereign  state  and  that  ‘international  control  should  not  be  made  an 
instrument  of  foreign  interference  in  that  country’.1 

The  Russian  agreement  was  in  tln~ee  sections :  the  first  part  was  a  simple 
Declaration  of  Neutrality  which  reaffirmed  the  position  of  Laos  as  it  had 
been  established  under  the  1954  agreements.  The  contracting  parties 
were  to  agree  ‘not  to  draw  Laos  into  any  military  or  other  alliances  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  status  of  neutrality’.  They  were  also  to  agree  that  the 
protocol  in  the  S.E.A.T.O.  treaty  was  invalid.2  The  second  section  of  the 
Russian  proposals  contained  an  agreement  on  the  withdrawal  of  foreign 
troops.  All  foreign  military  personnel  and  units  were  to  be  withdrawn 
within  thirty  days.  The  term  ‘foreign  military  personnel’  was  defined  to 
include  ‘all  foreign  military  missions,  military  advisers,  instructors,  con¬ 
sultants,  observers,  and  any  other  foreign  servicemen,  including  those 
serving  with  the  armed  forces  of  Laos,  as  well  as  all  foreign  civilians  who 
are  connected  with  the  delivery,  servicing,  storing  and  utilisation  of 
military  equipment’.  The  final  section  of  the  draft  agreement  concerned 
the  powers  that  were  to  be  vested  in  the  I.C.C.  The  I.C.C.  was  to  supervise 
the  military  withdrawals,  and  decisions  on  all  questions  were  to  be  taken 
unanimously  with  the  exception  of  decisions  on  purely  procedural  ques¬ 
tions  which  could  be  taken  on  a  majority  vote.  Since  Poland  was  a 
member  of  the  I.C.C.,  the  western  powers  inevitably  saw  this  insistence  on 
a  unanimous  vote  as  paving  the  way  to  a  Communist  veto  on  the  activities 
of  the  Control  Commission. 

Once  the  major  powers  had  made  their  positions  clear  the  contributions 
of  the  other  delegates  to  the  conference  followed  a  clearly  marked  pattern. 
Mr.  Rapacki,  the  Polish  foreign  minister,  for  example,  while  proposing 
that  Laos  should  receive  assurances  from  the  other  powers  that  they  would 
respect  her  independence,  also  insisted  that  the  protocol  to  the  S.E.A.T.O. 
treaty  which  placed  Laos  under  S.E.A.T.O.  protection  should  beabrogated. 

1  Soviet  News,  19  May  1961 ;  and  see  Documents,  1961.  Under  the  Geneva  Agreement  of  1954 
it  had  been  agreed  that  recommendations  of  the  I.C.C.  should  be  adopted  by  a  majority  vote, 
except  with  regard  to  breaches  of  the  cease-fire  or  the  movement  of  foreign  troops,  when  decisions 
had  to  be  unanimous. 

2  Article  IV,  1,  of  the  Manila  Treaty  reads:  ‘Each  Party  recognises  that  aggression— by  means 
of  armed  attack  in  the  Treaty  Area  against  any  of  the  parties  or  against  any  State  of  territory 
which  the  Parties  by  unanimous  agreement  may  hereafter  designate,  would  endanger  its  own 
peace  and  safety,  and  agrees  that  it  will  in  that  event  act  to  meet  the  common  danger  in  accordance 
with  its  constitutional  processes.  .  .  .’  The  Protocol  to  the  Treaty  reads:  The  Parties  to  the 
South-East  Asia  Collective  Defence  Treaty  unanimously  designate  for  the  purposes  of  Article  IV 
of  the  Treaty  the  States  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  and  the  free  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  of  Vietnam.  .  .  .’ 
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He  did  not  support  the  proposal  that  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Rusk  for  a 
special  organisation  that  would  be  responsible  for  providing  Laos  with 
economic  aid.  The  delegates  from  Cambodia,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
strictly  neutral,  came  down  on  the  western  side  in  supporting  the  idea  that 
the  I.C.C.  should  take  its  decisions  by  a  majority  vote. 

The  Western  delegates  spent  the  first  week  of  the  conference  discussing 
the  proposals  put  forward  in  the  Russian  plan,  although  it  was  clear  from 
the  beginning  that  they  were  largely  unacceptable.  It  was  not  until 

23  May  that  the  French,  on  behalf  of  the  western  powers,  put  forward 
some  draft  proposals.  These  included  a  declaration  to  be  signed  by  the 
Royal  Laotian  government  that  the  Laotian  people  wanted  to  live  in  a 
sovereign  and  independent  state  and  to  have  their  territorial  integrity 
respected  in  accordance  with  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The  Laotian 
government  was  to  pursue  a  policy  of  neutrality  and  to  refrain  from  enter¬ 
ing  military  alliances.  The  presence  or  passage  of  foreign  troops  was  to 
be  forbidden,  as  was  the  setting  up  of  military  bases.  Foreign  military 
instructors  were  to  be  limited  to  those  provided  for  under  the  1954  agree¬ 
ment.  A  second  draft  declaration,  to  be  signed  by  the  conference  powers, 
was  to  announce  their  respect  for  the  independence  and  neutrality  of 
Laos,  and  included  an  undertaking  not  to  interfere  directly  or  indirectly 
in  its  internal  affairs.1  There  was  no  mention  of  the  role  of  the  I.C.C.,  and 
it  was  announced  that  a  protocol  on  this  subject  would  be  presented  at 
a  later  stage.  The  day  after  the  French  had  tabled  their  proposals,  on 

24  March,  the  conference  received  a  report  from  the  I.C.C.  in  Laos  detail¬ 
ing  its  immediate  technical  and  manpower  requirements  and  asking  for 
further  instructions.  The  Russians  refused  to  allow  a  reply  to  be  sent. 
In  their  view  a  de  facto  cease-fire  existed  in  Laos.  Further  investigation 
into  the  matter  by  the  I.C.C.  would  constitute  an  undue  interference  into 
the  internal  affairs  of  Laos. 

With  apparent  deadlock  reached  in  the  first  ten  days,  the  Geneva  con¬ 
ference  appeared  to  have  fallen  into  an  all  too  familiar  pattern.  Other 
attempts  to  secure  a  Laotian  settlement  were  facing  similar  set-backs. 
Prince  Sihanouk’s  idea  of  arranging  a  meeting  in  Geneva  between  the 
rival  princes  had  met  with  the  non-cooperation  of  Boun  Oum  and  Souv- 
anna  Phouma.  But  at  Ban  Na  Mone  in  Laos,  where  peace-talks  were  also 
taking  place,  agreement  was  reached  on  26  May  on  a  proposal  for  a  three- 
party  military  sub-committee  to  discuss  cease-fire  questions.  This  sub¬ 
committee  was  to  decide  on  the  I.C.C.’s  working  programme  and  to  arrange 
for  the  setting  up  of  three-party  mobile  teams  to  work  with  the  I.C.C.  It 
was  also  agreed  that  political  delegates  from  the  three  factions  should 
discuss  the  formation  of  a  coalition  government.  In  the  long  run  this 
agreement  was  of  greater  importance  than  the  activities  of  the  14-nation 

1  Times,  24  May  1961. 
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conference,  for,  as  the  Times'  correspondent  noted,  it  might  ‘subsequently 
ease  a  way  through  the  Geneva  labyrinth’.1 

On  27  May  the  American  delegation  at  Geneva  issued  a  statement 
accusing  the  Pathet  Lao  of  breaking  the  cease-fire  agreements.  It  appeared 
that  there  had  been  some  purpose  behind  Russian  intransigence.  ‘It  is 
evident’,  announced  the  Americans,  ‘that  the  Pathet  Lao  are  employing 
military  pressure  for  political  purposes  at  the  very  moment  when  this  con¬ 
ference  is  endeavouring  to  secure  the  unity,  independence,  and  neutra¬ 
lity  of  Laos.’  Mr.  Phoumi  Vongvichit,  the  Pathet  Lao  delegate  at  Geneva, 
described  the  American  accusations  as  ‘pure  calumny’,  and  went  on  to 
denounce  the  Boun  Oum  government  for  having  parachuted  forces  into 
territory  held  by  the  Pathet  Lao.  It  was  clear  that  both  sides  were  capable 
of  capping  any  story  that  might  be  put  forward  concerning  truce-breaking. 
The  Pathet  Lao  delegate  showed  himself  willing  to  co-operate  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  giving  the  Control  Commission  facilities  to  investigate  within 
their  territories.  Russia,  however,  maintained  her  hostility  to  the  idea  of 
giving  the  I.C.C.  anything  more  than  nominal  facilities.  As  Pravda's  Geneva 
correspondent  put  it,  ‘the  peace-loving  forces  cannot  and  will  not  allow 
the  I.C.C.  to  become  a  state  within  a  state,  an  organ  that  would  cramp  the 
social  development  of  Laos.2  Rumours  circulating  in  Geneva  suggested 
that  the  Americans  were  indeed  thinking  along  these  lines.  The  kind  of 
international  intervention  which  would  prevent  the  internal  subversion 
of  Laos  would  necessitate  an  I.C.C.  costing  $25111  to  set  up,  and  between 
$2om  and  $25111  to  maintain  annually.3 

It  was  inconceivable  that  the  Russians  could  accept  such  a  disruption 
of  the  status  quo ,  since,  as  it  was,  the  Pathet  Lao  were  in  a  dominant 
position  in  Laos.  They  therefore  insisted  on  31  May  that  the  conference 
should  reopen  to  discuss  the  original  draft  proposals  that  Mr.  Gromyko 
had  put  forward  in  his  opening  speech,  and  that  they  should  not  waste 
time  discussing  the  American  allegations  about  the  breaking  of  the  cease¬ 
fire  agreements.4  The  argument  over  what  was  to  be  discussed  was  paral¬ 
leled  by  a  disagreement  over  what  procedure  should  be  adopted  to  discuss 
it.  The  Russians  were  in  favour  of  discussion  taking  place  at  plenary 
sessions  whereas  the  western  powers  believed  that  the  conference  would 
prove  more  effective  if  the  delegates  were  split  up  into  working  groups  to 
discuss  various  problems.  Until  the  delegates  could  agree,  however,  on 
the  subject  of  the  conference,  argument  over  its  mechanics  seemed  rather 

irrelevant.  .  . 

In  fact,  at  the  beginning  of  June,  it  was  clear  that  everyone  was  awaiting 

1  Ibid.,  29  May  1961.  2  Soviet  News,  30  May  1961.  3  N.T.Times,  30  May  1961. 

4  The  Americans  alleged  that  at  least  30  violations  of  the  cease-fire  had  taken  place  between 
13  and  26  May,  many  reflecting  ‘a  pattern  of  premeditation’.  Their  information  came  from 
U.S.  sources  and  had  not  been  provided  by  the  I.C.C. 
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the  outcome  of  President  Kennedy’s  meeting  in  Vienna  with  Mr.  Khrush¬ 
chev.  Although  little  spectacular  was  expected  to  emerge  from  this 
meeting,  there  seemed  some  chance  that  the  two  men  might  at  least  create 
some  small  breakthrough  which  would  enable  the  Geneva  conference  to 
justify  its  existence.1  Laos  was  indeed  on  the  agenda  at  Vienna,  but  the 
joint  statement  issued  at  the  end  of  the  two-day  talks  on  4  June  merely 
reiterated  the  well-worn  platitudes  concerning  ‘support  for  a  neutral  and 
independent  Laos’  and  the  importance  of ‘an  effective  cease  fire’.2  Clearly 
the  Russians  were  prepared  to  continue  negotiating,  but  there  were  to  be 
no  concessions.  On  5  June  the  Russian  delegate  at  Geneva,  Mr.  Pushkin, 
again  insisted  that  the  conference  should  discuss  the  Russian  draft  pro¬ 
posals  and  not  waste  time  arguing  about  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the 
cease-fire. 

As  if  in  answer  to  Mr.  Pushkin’s  gibe  that  the  west  were  not  even  pre¬ 
pared  to  submit  draft  proposals,  the  French  delegate  presented  on  6  June 
the  long-promised  draft  protocol  detailing  a  suggested  role  for  the  I.C.C. 
Under  the  French  scheme,  which  had  the  backing  of  the  other  western 
delegates,  the  I.C.C.  would  investigate  automatically  any  breach  of  the 
cease-fire  if  asked  to  do  so  by  the  Laotian  government  or  by  any  of  the 
member-states  of  the  I.C.C.  Decisions  on  the  operations  of  the  commission 
and  on  procedure,  however,  were  to  be  taken  by  majority  vote.  The 
Chinese,  who  now  took  up  the  running  from  the  Russians,  insisted  that 
under  no  circumstances  could  the  I.C.C.  operate  on  the  basis  of  a  majority 
vote.  The  French  proposals  constituted  undue  interference  in  Laotian 
‘internal’  affairs. 

On  7  June  news  from  Laos  once  again  brought  the  conference  to  a  halt. 
Rebel  forces  had  captured  the  town  of  Pa  Dong,  the  Americans  alleging 
that  the  attack  had  been  supported  by  the  Viet  Minh  from  North  Vietnam. 
The  Pathet  Lao  did  not  deny  that  the  attack  had  taken  place  but  claimed 
that  they  had  only  attacked  Royal  government  troops  that  had  been 
parachuted  into  the  Pa  Dong  zone  after  the  original  cease-fire  had  been 
proclaimed  on  3  May.  There  was  believed  to  be  a  Royal  government 
base  in  the  area  where  Meo  tribesmen  were  trained  in  guerrilla  warfare. 
It  was  not  the  perpetual  violations  of  the  cease-fire,  however,  that  per¬ 
turbed  the  delegates  at  Geneva.  These  were  to  some  extent  inevitable,  and 
the  publicity  that  attended  them  was  magnified  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
Laotian  terrain  and  the  inadequate  communications.  Much  more  disturb¬ 
ing  was  the  attitude  of  the  communist  countries  as  reflected  in  their 
demand  for  a  veto  over  the  activities  of  the  Control  Commission.  ‘If  there 
are  grounds  for  distrust’,  wrote  The  Times,  ‘it  is  in  the  implications  of  this 

1  For  details  of  the  Vienna  meeting  between  President  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Khrushchev  see 
pp.  229-31. 

2  Joint  statement,  Vienna,  4  June  1961.  D.S.B.,  26  June  1961. 
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attitude  rather  than  in  any  current  breaking  of  the  cease-fire.’1  This 
appeared  to  be  President  Kennedy’s  view,  when  he  remarked  at  a  news 
conference  on  8  June:  ‘If  we  cannot  reach  an  agreement  on  this  question 
about  which  there  seems  to  be  a  willingness  to  accept  a  public  consensus, 
then  how  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  it  would  be  to  reach  agreement  on 
any  other  question.’2 

The  British  delegate,  Mr.  Malcolm  Macdonald,  informed  Mr.  Pushkin 
on  8  June,  that  the  delegations  from  Britain,  France,  and  America  would 
not  attend  further  sessions  of  the  conference  until  they  had  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  consult  with  their  respective  governments  about  the  violation  of 
the  cease-fire.  Possible  breakdown,  however,  was  averted  by  the  return 
of  Mr.  Gromyko  to  Geneva  on  the  same  day,  and  of  Lord  Home  on 
1 1  June.  Although  no  meetings  were  held  for  some  days,  the  conference 
met  again  on  12  June  after  a  compromise  behind-the-scenes  agreement 
that  the  I.G.C.  should  be  allowed  to  extend  its  control  powers  on  a  de  facto 
basis.  In  addition  it  was  generally  assumed  that  the  three  Laotian  princes 
were  to  meet  in  the  ‘very  near  future’. 

It  was  clear  that  the  conference  was  marking  time  while  awaiting  the 
outcome  of  the  meeting  of  the  three  princes.  Mr.  Krishna  Menon,  the 
Indian  delegate,  indicated  a  number  of  compromises  that  were  possible 
between  the  Russian  and  the  French  proposals,  and  Mr.  Gromyko  did  not 
seem  anxious  to  reject  them  out  of  hand.  His  remark  that  ‘one  cannot  sit 
indefinitely  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Geneva  counting  the  swans’,  seemed  to 
suggest  that  the  Russians  were  prepared  to  get  down  to  business. 

The  three  Laotian  princes  eventually  met  at  Zurich  on  19  June.  The 
patient  diplomacy  of  Prince  Sihanouk  had  achieved  a  major  success,  and 
the  comic  opera  element  in  the  Laotian  crisis  which  had  never  been  far 
from  the  surface  began  to  predominate.  The  three  princes  lunched  at 
Boun  Oum’s  hotel,  reputedly  drinking  their  brandy  from  glasses  a  foot 
high  and  eight  inches  wide.  They  were  photographed  together,  smiling 
broadly,  with  Boun  Oum  almost  hidden  behind  a  huge  cigar,  and  the  world 
began  to  wonder  briefly  what  all  the  fuss  had  been  about.  Nevertheless, 
despite  the  air  of  gaiety  which  gave  the  Zurich  meeting  the  appearance  of 
a  family  party — as  indeed  it  was — there  were  a  number  of  serious  issues 
which  divided  the  princes.  Chief  among  these  was  the  role  of  the  Laotian 
army.  The  problem  of  merging  the  various  warring  factions  into  one 
National  Army  had  never  before  been  satisfactorily  settled.  Yet  it  was 
central  to  ensuring  that  both  the  guerrilla  forces  of  the  Pathet  Lao  and  the 
dissident  officers  associated  with  Phoumi  Nosavan  should  not  be  allowed 
to  diverge  in  the  way  that  they  had  been  able  to  in  the  past.  Souvanna 
Phouma  assumed  from  the  first  that  only  he  was  capable  of  leading  the 
country  to  a  neutralist  future.  Thus  Boun  Oum,  the  de  facto  ruler,  had 

1  Times ,  9  June  1961.  2  N.T.  Times,  9  June  1961. 
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everything  to  lose  from  being  co-operative  and  nothing  to  gain.  Asked 
whether  Phoumi  Nosavan  would  be  likely  to  serve  in  a  coalition  govern¬ 
ment,  Souvanna  Phouma  replied,  T  do  not  want  any  military  men  in  my 
government’.  His  reference  to  ‘my’  government  was  not  challenged.1 

Three  days  later,  on  22  June,  the  three  princes  issued  a  communique 
announcing  that  they  had  agreed  to  form  a  ‘Provisional  Government  of 
National  Union’.  There  was  no  indication  of  whom  this  government 
would  consist,  and  when  it  would  be  formed,  but  the  communique 
concluded  by  saying  that  the  three  princes  would  have  a  new  meeting  ‘to 
achieve  national  accord  as  soon  as  possible’.  Souvanna  Phouma  had 
secured  an  item  in  the  communique  which  stipulated  that  the  Provisional 
Government  should  be  formed  at  the  command  of  King  Savang  Vathana 
without  the  approval  of  the  National  Assembly.  The  National  Assembly  in 
its  emasculated  form  would  very  probably  have  refused  to  recognise  Souv¬ 
anna  Phouma  as  premier.  Both  Souvanna  Phouma  and  Souvannouvong 
had  earlier  spoken  in  favour  of  the  holding  of  general  elections,  but  owing 
to  the  preponderance  of  the  Pathet  Lao  in  most  areas  in  Laos — as  much 
as  four-fifths  some  observers  claimed — western  circles  were  unenthusiastic 
about  the  idea.2 

The  Zurich  meeting  of  the  three  princes  marked  a  watershed.  The 
Americans  had  adjusted  their  official  policy  towards  Laos  several  months 
before,  but  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  June  that  the  implications  of 
neutralism  began  to  be  more  widely  understood.  And  it  was  only  at  that 
stage  that  the  follies  of  the  previous  American  policy  began  to  be  realised. 
Senator  Fulbright  pointed  out  that  this  earlier  policy  had  been  mistaken, 
since  it  was  not  related  to  the  needs  of  the  country  or  to  the  nature  of  its 
people  and  their  interests.  ‘Just  as  there  was  never  any  pro-communist 
motivation  among  most  Laotians’,  he  said,  ‘there  was  no  anti-communist 
motivation  either  and  the  United  States  utterly  failed  to  inspire  it.  The 
illusions  that  we  should  make  a  bastion  out  of  Laos  cost  us  more  than  $300 
million.  The  cost  to  our  prestige  cannot  be  measured.’3  The  Zurich 
meeting  certainly  did  not  solve  the  Laotian  problem;  many  months  of 
negotiation  were  necessary  before  that  could  be  achieved.  But  it  served  to 
indicate  that  the  problem  was  at  least  capable  of  being  solved.  And  for 
Boun  Oum  and  Phoumi  Nosavan  it  later  proved  to  have  been  a  point  of  no 
return,  for,  when  they  tried  to  regain  by  diplomacy  what  they  had  lost  on 

1  According  to  Souvanna  Phouma,  Boun  Oum  was  intending  to  withdraw  from  politics  and 
would  not  be  included  in  a  coalition  government.  Phoumi  was  really  the  most  powerful  ‘rightist’ 
in  Laos — as  the  Americans  knew — and  Boun  Oum  had  been  his  ‘front-man’. 

2  Under  the  1957  electoral  laws  there  were  no  educational  requirements  for  candidates 
standing  for  election,  and  the  voting  age  was  18.  Seats  were  allocated  on  the  basis  of  total  votes 
for  a  province  and  not  by  constituencies.  In  its  1958  supplementary  elections  this  had  enabled 
the  N.L.H.X.  and  Quinim  Pholsena’s  Peace  Party  to  win  13  out  of  21  seats,  although  they  only 
had  32  per  cent  of  the  vote. 

3  Times,  30  June  1961. 
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the  battefield  the  Zurich  communique  was  their  undoing.  Certainly, 
western  observers  had  few  illusions  about  the  possibility  of  Boun  Oum 
retaining  power  for  very  much  longer.  Any  coalition  government  formed 
from  the  three  warring  elements  in  Laos  was  unlikely  to  co-operate  under 
the  aegis  of  Boun  Oum.  It  remained  to  be  seen,  however,  whether  the 
Americans  could  continue  to  rely,  as  they  had  done  in  the  past,  on  Phoumi 
Nosavan  ‘whose  major  strength  consisted  of  the  American-assisted  royal 
army’.1  Washington  had  grave  doubts  about  the  value  of  the  Zurich 
agreement,  and  it  was  believed  that  Phoumi’s  flight  to  Washington  on 
28  June  was  designed  to  reassure  the  president  and  his  advisers  ‘that 
Zurich  was  not  a  sell-out’.2  Laos,  Phoumi  told  the  president,  ‘wishes  to 
move  now  toward  a  situation  of  strict  neutrality,  to  avoid  participating  in 
international  quarrels  and  to  avoid  foreign  interference  in  our  own  affairs’. 
This  would  not  be  a  solution,  he  added,  that  would  bring  Laos  ‘under 
communist  domination’.3  This  was  what  the  Americans  wanted  to  hear. 
Their  support  for  neutralism,  it  seemed,  was  to  be  vindicated. 

Throughout  July,  the  conference  continued  its  monotonous  sessions. 
The  situation  was  summed  up  by  Marshal  Chen  Yi.  ‘Although  there  are 
many  points  in  common  we  have  not  reached  a  single  agreement.  We  all 
know  that  if  we  cannot  reach  agreement  here,  the  consequences  will  be 
serious.  And  if  war  should  break  out  again  in  Laos,  what  good  would  it 
be  for  all  of  us?’4  In  an  attempt  to  break  the  deadlock,  the  British  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  conference  should  discuss  the  position  of  the  control  com¬ 
mission  and  the  neutrality  of  Laos  on  alternate  days.  But  even  this 
compromise  proposal  was  unacceptable  to  the  Russians.  On  14  July  the 
Indians  put  forward  a  15-point  protocol  on  the  question  of  control.  Mr. 
Krishna  Menon,  the  Indian  delegate,  with  a  view  to  solving  the  proce¬ 
dural  deadlock,  suggested  that  no  agreement  should  be  binding  until  an 
overall  agreement  had  been  signed  dealing  with  both  control  and  neutra¬ 
lity.  This  proposal  secured  a  certain  measure  of  support,  and  on  19  July 
the  conference  decided  to  go  into  restricted  session  in  order  to  discuss  these 
twin  themes.  No  significant  progress  had  been  made  by  the  end  of  the 
month,  when  interest  once  again  centred  on  the  meetings  between  the 
Laotian  princes  who  assembled  in  Phnom  Penh  on  31  July.  This  meeting, 
which  consisted  largely  of  a  discussion  by  Boun  Oum  and  Phoumi  Nosavan 
about  the  terms  under  which  they  were  prepared  to  accept  Souvanna 
Phouma  as  prime  minister,  was  not  attended  by  Prince  Souvannouvong. 
This  gave  rise  to  speculation  that  all  was  not  well  in  the  relations  between 
Souvanna  Phouma  and  Souvannouvong,  and  asked  if  this  was  so,  Souv¬ 
anna  Phouma  replied  that  there  was  no  rift  between  the  two  factions  ‘but 
perhaps  some  small  disagreements  between  personalities’.  Souvannouvong, 


1  JVX  Herald  Tribune ,  28  June  1961. 
3  JV.T.  Times,  1  July  1961. 


2  Ibid.,  28  June  1961. 
4  Guardian,  4  J  uly  1961. 
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he  thought,  would  accept  any  agreement  that  came  within  the  spirit  of  the 
Zurich  agreement. 

It  soon  became  clear,  in  the  first  week  in  August,  that  the  talks  in 
Cambodia  were  making  no  more  progress  than  those  in  Geneva,  or  for 
that  matter  the  truce-talks  in  Na  Mon.1  Far  from  willingly  recognising 
Souvanna  Phouma  as  the  next  prime  minister,  Boun  Oum  was  prevari¬ 
cating,  suggesting  that  he  himself  should  remain  the  premier  with  Souv¬ 
anna  Phouma  as  his  foreign  secretary.  Souvannouvong  was  to  be  given  the 
minor  post  of  Minister  of  Public  Works.  The  position  of  the  right  wing  had 
been  significantly  boosted  at  the  end  ofjuly  by  an  alteration  to  the  Laotian 
constitution  that  enabled  the  King  to  assume  the  premiership,  should  he 
so  desire.  This  amendment  to  the  constitution  had  been  passed  by  the 
Laotian  National  Assembly  which  still  retained  its  rightist  flavour.  This 
new  step  was  in  fact  a  return  to  the  proposal  that  had  been  put  forward  in 
the  spring  and  which  had  then  received  American  backing.2  Souvannou¬ 
vong  took  great  exception  to  the  new  amendments,  broadcasting  on  29 
July  that  the  revisions  were  ‘the  outcome  of  a  wicked  scheme  designed  to 
add  reactionary  phrases  to  the  Constitution’.3  He  considered  that  they 
negated  the  outcome  of  the  Zurich  agreement,  and  for  this  reason  he  had 
no  intention  of  coming  to  discuss  things  further  at  Phnom  Penh. 

Souvanna  Phouma,  for  his  part,  had  no  intention  of  allowing  Phoumi 
Nosavan  to  play  any  significant  role  in  the  Laos  of  the  future  which  he  was 
planning.  There  was  to  be  no  question  of  his  retaining  the  post  of  Minister 
of  Defence.  ‘The  Neutralist  Party  must  dominate’,  Souvanna  Phouma 
told  reporters  on  31  July,  ‘and  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  ministries, 
along  with  the  Interior  and  Foreign  Affairs,  which  the  Neutralists  must 
hold.’4  By  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  August,  however,  Souvanna  Phouma 
was  in  a  better  frame  of  mind.  He  bitterly  attacked  the  rightists  for  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  communists,  since  it  had  been  made  clear  repeatedly 
that  the  Pathet  Lao  would  only  consider  Souvanna  Phouma  as  prime 
minister.  Without  Pathet  Lao  co-operation  a  political  solution  was  im¬ 
possible  in  Laos;  if  either  side  chose  to  resort  to  military  pressure  it  was 
the  Pathet  Lao  that  had  the  whip-hand.  Hence  the  meeting  at  Phnom 
Penh  broke  up  on  5  August,  issuing  a  communique  announcing  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  two  princes  to  meet  again  at  Luang  Prabang,  together  with 

1  The  truce  talks  at  Na  Mon  had  been  a  constant  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  rightists, 
since  they  were  continually  being  outvoted  by  the  combined  delegates  of  Souvanna  Phouma  and 
the  Pathet  Lao.  They  were  therefore  in  the  habit  of  boycotting  the  meetings  which  had  come  to 
a  standstill  by  the  end  ofjuly. 

2  See  p.  327. 

3  Christian  Science  Monitor,  4  August  1961.  According  to  Souvanna  Phouma  it  had  been  agreed 
at  Zurich  that  the  king  should  be  permitted  to  name  only  the  premier,  who  would  then  be  free 
to  appoint  his  own  cabinet.  Under  the  new  amendment  the  king  could  appoint  the  entire 
cabinet.  Japan  Times,  9  August  1961. 

4  Guardian,  1  August  1961. 
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Souvannouvong,  in  the  near  future.  There  was  an  unspoken  assumption 
that  Souvanna  Phouma  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  next  prime  minister.1 

At  Geneva,  on  9  August,  a  report  was  circulated  (dated  26  July)  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Control  Commission.  ‘The  Commission’,  it  said,  ‘has 
not  yet  been  in  a  position  to  carry  out  active  supervision.  From  general 
observation  it  would  appear,  however,  that  some  build-up  of  warlike  equip¬ 
ment  and  other  measures  of  military  preparedness  are  proceeding  on  both 
sides.  The  possibility  that  either  or  both  sides  may  resort  to  force  in  de¬ 
fault  of  satisfactory  arrangements  cannot,  in  the  view  of  the  Commission, 
be  excluded.’2  It  was  clearly  essential  that  the  conference  should  come  to 
some  decision  fairly  soon  since  this  build-up  of  force  might  well  foreshadow 
a  resumption  of  hostilities  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season.  The  actual  snags 
holding  up  the  conference  at  this  stage  centred  round  the  presence  of 
French  troops  in  Laos  and  the  question  of  the  S.E.  A.  T.O.  guarantee.  Under 
the  1954  Geneva  agreements,  5,000  French  troops  and  instructors  had 
been  left  in  Laos.  The  Russians  and  the  Chinese  were  anxious  to  see  them 
go,  but  all  western  proposals  excluded  them  from  consideration  on  the 
grounds  that  their  position  was  a  matter  for  discussion  between  the  French 
and  the  Laotians  themselves.  The  three  princes  had  agreed  to  this  at 
Zurich.  The  S.E.A.T.O.  guarantee,  which  the  Sino-Soviet  side  regarded 
with  such  dislike,  was  considered  by  the  western  delegates  to  be  irrelevant 
to  the  purposes  of  the  conference. 

While  the  conference  continued  its  deliberations  at  Geneva,  Prince 
Sihanouk  was  uttering  the  direst  forebodings.  ‘In  my  view’,  he  announced 
in  speeches  up  and  down  Cambodia,  ‘the  die  is  cast  in  Laos.  That  country 
is  moving  inevitably  towards  communism.’3  Sihanouk’s  blunt  turn  of 
phrase  cut  through  the  turgid  prose  of  the  Geneva  communiques  and 
revealed  the  one  thing  which  activities  at  the  conference  had  kept  hidden, 
that  there  was  really  very  little  that  could  be  done  to  prevent  Laos  going 
communist  at  a  time  of  the  communists’  choosing.  The  Pathet  Lao  with 
its  political  wing,  the  Neo  Lao  Hak  Xat,  was  the  most  highly  organised 
and  effective  grouping  in  Laos.  In  addition,  it  possessed  the  prestige  of 
being  the  only  anti-colonialist  army  in  Laos.  The  Royal  Laotian  Army 
had  been  fighting  under  French  officers  until  1954,  and  still  relied 
on  their  guidance  in  the  years  after.  The  Royal  army  had  further 
discredited  itself  and  lowered  its  morale  by  supporting  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Boun  Oum  which  it  knew  to  be  corrupt  and  lacking  m 
popular  support.  Sihanouk  gave  no  date  for  a  communist  take-over. 
Indeed  he  quoted  a  remark  which  Mr.  Chen  Yi  was  believed  to  have  made 

1  ‘We  are  on  the  right  road’,  announced  Souvanna  Phouma.  ‘I  think  that  the  principle  of 
a  government  with  me  as  Premier  is  accepted.’  O.F.N.S. ,  9  August  1961. 

2  Times,  10  August  1961. 

3  Quoted  in  ibid.,  17  August  1961. 
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to  M.  Couve  de  Murville,  that  ‘Laos  is  not  yet  ripe  for  Communism’.1  But 
Sihanouk  had  shown  that  the  sands  were  running  out  for  the  west  in 
Laos;  they  were  now  fighting  a  rear-guard  action. 

It  was  clear  that  only  a  reconciliation  or  at  least  some  kind  of  ‘arrange¬ 
ment’  between  the  princes  would  have  any  effect  on  the  various  meetings 
both  in  Geneva  and  in  Laos  that  were  in  a  state  of  deadlock.  With  a  view 
to  encouraging  this  move,  President  Kennedy’s  ‘roving  ambassador’, 
Averil  Harriman,  set  out  on  one  of  his  South  East  Asian  tours  in  the 
middle  of  September.  He  interviewed  Souvanna  Phouma  and  Boun  Oum 
but  nothing  conclusive  emerged.  A  Laotian  Cabinet  of  16  posts  had  been 
agreed  upon,  but  Souvanna  Phouma  wanted  8  posts  for  his  neutralist 
supporters  and  four  posts  each  for  the  Pathet  Lao  and  for  Boun  Oum’s 
followers.  The  rightists  were  not  at  all  pleased  by  this  suggestion,  con¬ 
sidering  that  many  of  Souvanna  Phouma’s  neutralists  were  far  too  left 
wing.  Mr.  Harriman  tried  to  persuade  Souvanna  Phouma  to  consider  as 
neutralists  some  of  those  politicians  who  had  previously  given  their  support 
to  Boun  Oum.  In  this  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  flew  back  to  Geneva 
on  23  September.  He  called  in  at  Saigon  on  the  way,  and  was  clearly 
more  concerned  by  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam  than  by  that  in  Laos. 
Laos,  he  said,  was  being  used  as  a  base  for  communist  infiltration  into 
South  Vietnam.  If  and  when  Laos  became  neutral,  it  was  essential  that 
this  Laotian  ‘corridor’  into  South  Vietnam  should  be  stopped. 

In  Geneva  Mr.  Harriman  found,  as  he  expected,  that  the  delay  in 
setting  up  a  Laotian  cabinet  had  now  become  one  of  the  chief  obstacles 
to  progress  at  the  14-nation  conference.  Nothing  constructive  could  be 
achieved  until  the  three  princes  could  agree  on  this  question.  It  was  the 
Laotian  truce  talks  at  Na  Mon  that  first  achieved  a  breakthrough.  On 
1  October  it  was  agreed  that  the  three  princes  should  meet  at  Ban  Hin 
Heup  to  discuss  a  government  of  national  union,  within  the  week.  On  6 
October  new  talks  began,  and  two  days  later  the  princes  had  agreed  that 
Souvanna  Phouma  should  be  the  next  premier. 

Theoretically,  this  recognition  of  Souvanna  Phouma  as  the  most  suitable 
premier  by  the  interested  parties  should  have  brought  the  crisis  in  Laos 
rapidly  to  an  end.  But  it  had  taken  over  six  months  for  the  American 
approval  of  a  neutral  Laos  to  be  realised,  and  the  delay  proved  damaging 
both  directly  to  America’s  interests  and  to  her  prestige.  With  every  day 
of  negotiation  the  Pathet  Lao  had  consolidated  their  hold  on  the  large 
sections  of  the  country  of  which  they  were  in  possession.  The  Americans, 
having  recognised  the  validity  of  the  Laotian  claim  to  be  neutral,  were  now 
fighting  to  retain  their  military  position  in  South  Vietnam,  not  just  their 
‘presence’  in  Laos.  The  Soviet  bloc,  on  the  other  hand,  had  always  been 
at  an  advantage  in  Laos,  ever  since  America’s  ill-advised  support  of 

1  O.F.N.S.,  28  August  1961. 
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Phoumi  Nosavan  had  toppled  Souvanna  Phouma  from  power  in  the 
autumn  of  i960.  It  was  unfortunate  for  President  Kennedy  that  he  had  to 
cope  with  this  mismanaged  inheritance  from  the  previous  Administration, 
which  undoubtedly  hindered  his  freedom  of  action.  The  Soviets  had  placed 
themselves  in  the  happy  propaganda  position  of  supporting  a  nationalist 
movement  against  a  reactionary,  albeit  American-backed,  regime.  Their 
position  was  impregnable.  As  a  result,  President  Kennedy  was  obliged  to 
look  elsewhere  to  take  a  firm  line  to  impress  his  South  East  Asian  allies. 
The  choice  fell  on  South  Vietnam. 

(b)  South  Vietnam 

‘In  South  Vietnam’,  said  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  on  30  December 
1961,  ‘we— and  the  whole  world  community — are  up  against  a  formidable 
problem :  mounting  from  outside  an  independent  nation  of  a  guerrilla  war 
with  men  trained,  infiltered,  supplied,  and  directed  from  day  to  day  across 
international  boundaries.  The  free  world  must  recognise  this  familiar  form 
of  aggression  and  act  accordingly.’1  Vietnam  provided  a  major  policy 
departure  for  the  new  Kennedy  administration,  and  yet,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  new  President  faced  the  problems  of  South  East  Asia  with  a  new 
eye,  it  was  some  months  after  he  assumed  the  leadership  that  American 
policy  in  the  area  came  in  for  a  major  reappraisal.  As  early  as  the  end  of 
January  1961  President  Kennedy  and  his  advisers  were  presented  with  a 
report  on  Vietnam  but  journalists  were  assured  that  ‘the  special  Vietnam 
study  did  not  presage  a  new  crisis  or  reflect  any  concern  about  develop¬ 
ments  there’.2 

This  casual  approach  did  not  last  for  long,  and  while  American  policy 
towards  Laos  was  attacked  from  many  sides  for  being  too  ‘soft’,  the  attitude 
towards  Vietnam  significantly  hardened.  Although  the  crisis  in  Vietnam 
in  1961  never  achieved  the  public  prominence  that  was  given  to  Laos,  it 
was  clear  that  of  the  two  countries  the  Kennedy  administration  regarded 
Vietnam  as  the  more  serious  problem.3  Trouble  in  Vietnam,  which  had  for 
long  been  prophesied,  was  accelerated  during  the  course  of  1961  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  Chief  among  these  was  the  success  of  the  Pathet  Lao  in 
Laos,  who,  by  infiltrating  into  the  south  of  Laos  along  the  border  with 
South  Vietnam,  were  able  to  open  up  a  new  supply  route  from  North 
Vietnam  to  the  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  in  the  south.4  The  increased  activity 

1  DSB  ,  15  January  1962.  Address  made  before  the  American  Historical  Association  in 

Washington.  2  T-  Times\  2C>  JanuarV  1 961  • 

3  Dean  Rusk  pointed  out  to  the  N.A.T.O.  ministerial  council,  meeting  in  Oslo  in  May,  that 
the  communist  threat  to  South  Vietnam  was  potentially  more  dangerous  than  the  deteriorating 

situation  in  Laos.  Ibid.,  9  May  1961.  ... 

4  Maps  indicating  the  significance  of  communist  infiltration  in  Laos  to  the  situation  in 
Vietnam  can  be  found  in  A  Threat  to  the  Peace,  North  Vietnam’s  Effort  to  Conquer  South  Vietnam, 
Part  2,  U.S.  State  Department,  December  1961. 
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of  the  Viet  Cong  took  place  at  a  time  when  the  reputation  of  President  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem’s  regime  was  at  its  lowest,  both  among  the  population  of 
South  Vietnam  itself  and  in  the  world  generally.  In  November  i960  the 
non-communist  opposition  to  President  Diem  had  engineered  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  coup,  an  event  which  hastened  the  polarisation  of  Vietnamese  politics 
between  Diem  and  the  Viet  Cong.1  As  a  result  the  guerrilla  warfare  of  the 
Viet  Cong  began  to  take  on  the  appearance  less  of  an  insurrection  than  of 
a  ‘war  of  liberation’. 

The  idea  of  a  ‘war  of  liberation’  was  anathema  to  the  Americans. 
‘Behind  this  concept’,  said  Mr.  Rusk  in  his  speech  of  30  December,  ‘is  the 
notion  that  the  safest  way  to  extend  Communist  power  and  influence  in 
the  contemporary  world  is  to  exploit  the  inevitable  turbulence  which 
accompanies  the  revolutionary  movement  toward  modernization,  by 
building  a  political  base  rooted  in  local  frustrations,  painful  memories,  and 
unfulfilled  aspirations,  and  by  mounting,  on  that  base,  insurrectional 
activity  aided  from  outside  the  country.  The  objective  is,  of  course,  not 
national  liberation  but  entrapment  within  the  communist  bloc.  This 
method,  from  the  communist  point  of  view,  is  designed  to  bypass  Ameri¬ 
can  nuclear  strength,  to  bypass  the  conventional  strength  that  we  have 
helped  build  with  our  allies,  and  to  tear  down  institutions  not  under  their 
own  control.’2  In  the  light  of  this  analysis  of  the  situation,  America’s  new 
policy  towards  Vietnam  in  1961  is  important  not  only  in  relation  to  their 
attitude  towards  South  East  Asia  but  also  with  regard  to  the  whole  area  of 
the  cold  war.3  Vietnam  was  to  be  the  testing  ground  where  new  weapons 
and  new  policies  could  be  tried  out  in  the  relentless  struggle  against 
Communism. 

America’s  stake  in  South  Vietnam  was  colossal.  Since  the  1954  Geneva 
agreement  which  divided  the  country,  it  was  calculated  that  the  United 
States  had  spent  some  460  million  dollars  in  military  aid  and  economic 
support.4  In  i960  alone  the  Eisenhower  administration  had  spent  73 
million  dollars  in  that  country,  thirteen  million  of  which  had  had  to  come 
out  of  special  funds.5  The  American  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group 
(M.  A.  A.G.)  in  Saigon  employed  685  people,  and  there  were  361  Vietnamese 
attending  various  military  schools  and  installations  in  America.  The 
United  States,  therefore,  was  not  unaware  of  the  cost  of  keeping  South 
Vietnam  under  western  tutelage.  The  change  in  policy  in  1961  was 

1  See  Survey,  iggg-ig6o,  p.  282.  2  D.S.B.,  15  January  1962. 

3  The  emphasis  put  on  guerrilla  warfare  as  a  result  of  the  experience  in  Vietnam  can  be 

deduced  from  this  paragraph  in  Time,  24  May  1963.  ‘Free-world  historians  may  one  day  record 
that  victory  over  Communism  was  won  not  by  the  conquest  of  space  or  the  big  bomb  but  by  the 
rapid-fire  rifle,  armed  helicopter,  the  knife  and  the  strangling  wire.  The  U.S.  at  least,  is  betting 
so  heavily  on  that  possibility  that  guerrilla  warfare  training  has  become  the  nation’s  fastest 
expanding  field  of  military  activity.’ 

4  Christian  Science  Monitor,  1 8  May  1961. 
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partly  occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  President  Kennedy,  pledged  to  reverse 
the  policy  of ‘drift’  adopted  in  the  last  years  of  the  previous  administration, 
partly  by  the  crisis  situation  in  Laos  which  focused  attention  on  the  whole 
South  East  Asian  area,  and  perhaps  chiefly  by  the  acceleration  of  the 
terrorist  campaign  conducted  by  the  communist  Viet  Cong  against  the 
government  of  Diem. 

The  Viet  Cong,  aided  by  Viet  Minh  cadres  from  the  north,  had  em¬ 
barked  on  their  campaign  in  1959  and  by  the  beginning  of  1961  it  was 
clearly  having  a  significantly  disruptive  effect  on  the  government.  In  1959 
‘not  more  than  40  or  50  free  Vietnamese  were  being  killed  monthly  by 
the  communist  Viet  Cong’,  by  1961  the  death  roll  had  gone  up  to  500  a 
month.1  The  objectives  of  the  guerrillas  was  so  to  destroy  the  ordered 
pattern  of  life  in  the  south  that  Diem  could  no  longer  hold  on  to  power, 
simply  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  unable  to  keep  law  and  order.  Their 
ultimate  aim  was  to  secure  the  reunification  of  the  whole  of  Vietnam. 
Despite  the  violence  of  their  methods,  the  communists  received  support 
from  many  people  who  disliked  Diem.  Diem  had  in  fact  effectively  crushed 
all  opposition  to  his  rule,  with  the  exception  of  the  communists.  Thus  all 
political  action  had  become  polarized  in  the  military  struggle  between  the 
government  and  the  guerrillas.  Although  there  were  only  thought  to  be 
between  5,000  and  7,000  effectively  armed  guerrillas  operating  in  South 
Vietnam,  it  was  pointed  out  by  one  American  member  of  the  New  Frontier 
team  that  ‘it  takes  somewhere  between  10  and  20  soldiers  to  control  one 
guerrilla  in  an  organised  operation’.2  Thus  the  force  needed  to  deal  with 
the  Viet  Cong  in  terms  of  manpower  alone  could  hardly  be  raised  within 
the  country  itself  without  massive  economic  and  military  aid  from  outside. 

It  had  always  seemed  probable  that  a  new  American  president  would 
inaugurate  a  number  of  new  policies,  and  the  more  astute  journalists  were 
aware  that  the  trip  to  the  Far  East  in  March  of  President  Kennedy’s  roving 
ambassador,  Mr.  Averell  Harriman,  was  in  the  nature  of  a  fact-finding 
trip  upon  which  the  formulation  of  a  new  policy  could  be  based.  The  New 
York  Times  took  the  trouble  to  point  out  that  the  ‘warfare  now  going  on 
between  government  forces  and  communist  guerrillas  in  South  Vietnam 
is  the  biggest  armed  conflict  anywhere  in  the  world  today’.3  President 
Kennedy’s  meeting  with  Mr.  Macmillan  at  Key  West  on  26  March  was 
solely  taken  up  with  the  Laos  problem,  but  when  they  met  again  in  Wash¬ 
ington  at  the  beginning  of  April,  Vietnam  was  also  on  the  agenda.  Lord 

1  Hearings  before  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  87  th  Congress,  First 
Session  on  H.R.7372,  p.  361  (15  June  1961).  Evidence  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far 
Eastern  Affairs,  Walter  P.  McConaughy.  In  i960  the  annual  total  of  those  killed  by  terrorists 

was  estimated  at  2,800.  See  Survey,  iggg-ig6o,  p.  284.  . 

2  W.  W.  Rostow,  Deputy  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  National  Security,  in  a  speech 
to  graduates  of  theU.S.  Army  Special  Warfare  school  at  Fort  Bragg,  28  June  1961. 

2  N.Y.  Times,  17  March  1961. 
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Home,  who  had  attended  the  S.E.A.T.O.  conference  at  Bangkok,  at  the  end 
of  March,  was  armed  with  the  latest  facts  and  figures,  and  he  pointed  out 
that  within  the  last  year  there  had  been  2,000  political  assassinations  in 
Vietnam  and  that  2,000  Vietnamese  in  military  service  had  been  killed.1 

The  gradual  realization  by  the  West  that  South  Vietnam  was  warming 
up  into  a  ‘hot’  war  was  accelerated  by  President  Diem’s  request  for  addi¬ 
tional  aid.  Diem  was  re-elected  president  on  9  April,  securing  85  per  cent 
of  the  votes.  Having,  as  it  were,  renewed  his  claim  to  democratic  respect¬ 
ability,  he  felt  justified  in  calling  upon  the  Americans  to  increase  their 
efforts  to  combat  subversion  in  his  country.  Once  having  accepted  the 
need  to  protect  Vietnam,  the  Americans  now  faced  the  delicate  problem  of 
whether  to  send  American  troops  there.  Conceivably  economic  aid  and 
trained  instructors  would  prove  sufficient.2 

At  a  news  conference  on  4  May,  Dean  Rusk  elaborated  the  position. 
The  president,  he  said,  had  authorized  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  to  South  Vietnam.  ‘Furthermore  the  United  States  has 
undertaken  training  and  advisory  measures  which  are  designed  to  streng¬ 
then  both  materially  and  militarily  the  ability  of  the  Vietnam  armed  forces 
to  overcome  this  increased  communist  threat.’3  This  was  the  first  public 
intimation  that  the  United  States  was  seriously  concerned  by  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Vietnam.  Rusk’s  statement  was  followed  up  the  next  day  by  an 
announcement  by  President  Kennedy  that  Vice-President  Lyndon  John¬ 
son  was  to  leave  immediately  on  a  tour  of  South  East  Asia.  He  was  to  visit 
South  Vietnam,  the  Philippines,  Formosa,  Thailand,  India  and  Pakistan. 
‘By  timing  and  by  itinerary’,  said  Mr.  Johnson,  ‘this  trip  speaks  for  itself.’ 

Lyndon  Johnson’s  task  was  to  spell  out  the  details  of  the  increased 
military  assistance  that  had  been  foreshadowed  in  Rusk’s  speech.  He  also 
planned  to  discover  whether  President  Diem  would  welcome  American 
troops  in  addition  to  the  existing  advisory  group  of  650  men.  Above  all 
President  Kennedy  required  to  know  what  measure  of  popular  support  had 
been  achieved  by  Diem’s  government.  The  Americans  were  not  unaware 
of  the  dangers  inherent  in  supporting  rightist  and  authoritarian  regimes. 
In  South  Korea,  American  policy  had  received  some  salutary  shocks,  and 
in  Europe  American  support  for  Spain  and  Portugal  had  not  passed  with¬ 
out  criticism.  Now,  in  South  East  Asia,  it  was  vital  that  justice  should 
be  seen  to  be  done.  ‘We  can  assist  them  through  economic  assistance  to 

1  N.Y.  Times,  7  April  1961. 

2  It  has  been  argued  that  economic  development  was  a  necessary  prerequisite  of  any  long-term 
deployment  against  the  Viet  Cong;  see  James  B.  Hendry,  ‘Economic  Development  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  guerrilla  warfare:  the  case  of  Vietnam’,  Asian  Survey,  June  1962.  ‘As  long  as  the  guerrillas 
remain  active,  South  Vietnam’s  major  efforts  will  probably  be  military.  If  this  is  the  case,  the 
efforts  will  provide  breathing  space  only.  Lasting  military  and  political  security  cannot  be  gained 
at  the  expense  of  economic  development,  but  by  now  it  may  be  too  late  to  do  very  much 
about  the  latter.’ 

3  D.S.B.,  22  May  1961 ;  and  see  Documents,  ig6i. 
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improve  the  lile  of  their  people’,  announced  President  Kennedy,  ‘we  can 
assist  them  through  defence  support  in  strengthening  their  armed  forces 
against  internal  guerrilla  activity.  But  in  the  final  analysis  they  have  to — 
and  we  cannot  do  it  for  them — they  have  to  organise  the  political  and 
social  life  of  the  country  in  such  a  way  that  they  maintain  the  support  of 
their  people.’1 

On  his  arrival  in  Saigon  on  1 1  May,  Vice-President  Johnson  announced 
that  the  situation  was  one  ‘of  the  utmost  gravity’.  The  deterioration  in  the 
military  situation  within  Vietnam  was  to  some  extent  the  fault  of  the 
Americans  themselves,  working  through  their  Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Group  (M.A.A.G.).  With  the  advice  of  this  group  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  had  based  its  plans  on  the  belief  that  the  major  threat  to  the  country’s 
independence  was  the  possibility  of  a  full-scale  invasion  from  the  north. 
Ever  since  1954  the  army  had  been  organised  to  meet  this  threat,  and  was 
consequently  ill-prepared  to  deal  with  any  other  problem.2  The  smaller 
para-military  organisations — the  Civil  Guard  (Bao-An)  and  the  Self- 
Defence  Corps  (Dan-Ve) — were  clearly  insufficient  to  deal  with  the  major 
threat  of  the  communist  guerrillas.  Both  of  these  groups  were  ‘ragamuffin 
outfits,  ill-trained,  ill-equipped,  and  generally  neglected’.3  The  Self- 
Defence  Corps  was  a  village-based  organisation  which  had  hitherto  always 
adopted  a  defensive  posture.  The  Civil  Guard — a  para-military  organisa¬ 
tion  controlled  by  the  heads  of  each  province — played  a  similarly  inoffen¬ 
sive  role.  By  bolstering  up  these  two  groups,  and  redefining  the  activities 
of  the  army,  there  was  some  chance  that  the  guerrilla  threat  might  at 
least  be  contained.  Johnson,  therefore,  told  the  South  Vietnam  Assembly 
that  America  was  ready  to  assist  in  increasing  the  150,000-men  army.  In 
addition,  she  would  help  to  train  and  equip  the  Civil  Guard  and  the  Self- 
Defence  Corps.  With  unwonted  eloquence,  Mr.  Johnson  referred  to 
President  Diem  as  ‘a  Churchill  of  the  decade  who  had  to  fight  on  the 
beaches  and  in  the  streets  against  tyranny’.4 

In  their  joint  communique  of  15  May,  Johnson  and  President  Diem 
announced  that  their  two  governments  would  ‘extend  and  build  upon’ 
existing  military  and  economic  aid  programmes;  the  regular  Vietnamese 
armed  forces  would  be  increased  with  American  support;  the  United 
States  would  provide  military  aid  for  the  Civil  Guard;  military  specialists 
would  ‘assist  and  work  with  Vietnamese  armed  forces  in  health,  welfare, 

1  News  Conference,  5  May  1961 ;  Public  Papers,  ig6i,  p.  359. 

*  ‘The  astonishing  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  Vietnamese  army,  prior  to  recent  instructions  from 
President  Kennedy  to  American  military  personnel,  was  given  little  or  no  special  training  and 
equipment  to  enable  it  to  cope  with  guerrilla  warfare,  even  though  it  had  been  menaced  since  its 
formation  by  the  strongest  and  most  successful  guerrilla  army  in  the  world.  Ellen  J.  Hammer, 
‘South  Vietnam:  the  limits  of  political  action’,  Pacific  Affairs,  Spring  1962. 

J  Robert  Scigliano,  ‘Vietnam:  A  Country  at  War’,  Asian  Survey,  January  1963. 

4  Daily  Telegraph,  13  May  1961. 
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and  public  works  activities’  in  the  Vietnamese  villages;  a  financial  plan 
was  to  be  worked  out  in  Vietnam  by  highly  qualified  economic  and  fiscal 
experts  ‘to  achieve  the  best  possible  use  of  available  resources’;  new 
economic  and  social  measures  were  to  be  undertaken  in  rural  areas  so  that 
‘the  people  of  Vietnam  should  benefit  promptly  from  the  restoration  of 
law  and  order’  in  the  countryside;  finally  a  joint  effort  was  to  be  made  to 
formulate  and  push  forward  a  long-range  development  programme,  with 
emphasis  upon  progress  in  agriculture,  health,  education,  fisheries,  high¬ 
ways,  public  administration,  and  industrial  development,  leading  to 
self-sustained  economic  growth.1 

It  was  part  of  the  Americans’  task  to  instil  a  sense  of  urgency  into  the 
somewhat  placid  Vietnamese.  ‘I  saw  communism’s  allies  today’,  Johnson 
told  his  audience  after  a  tour  of  the  poverty-stricken  countryside,  and  on 
his  return  to  America  he  described  how  ‘the  people  of  Asia  are  ground 
down  by  poverty  that  must  be  seen  to  be  credited  by  American  eyes’. 
Despite  this  shock  which  he  received  on  contemplating  the  colossal  task 
which  faced  American  policymakers,  he  did  not  succeed  in  convincing 
Diem  of  the  need  for  American  troops.2  Diem  was  only  interested  in 
money.  Thus  Johnson  returned  to  Washington  at  the  end  of  the  month 
with  demands  for  economic  assistance  in  the  South  East  Asian  area  total¬ 
ling  some  hundred  million  dollars,  but  without  any  specific  pledges  from 
President  Diem  of  democratic  or  liberal  reforms.  ‘Diem  is  the  most  stub¬ 
born  son  of  a  gun  I  ever  met’  was  Johnson’s  terse  comment  on  his  visit.3 

The  American  vice-president,  however,  had  not  been  solely  concerned 
with  Vietnam  during  his  trip  to  Asia.  His  journey  had  been  designed  as 
a  fact-finding  mission  on  behalf  of  the  President.  Mr.  Kennedy  had 
announced  that  he  considered  this  ‘an  extremely  important  assignment’ 
and  it  was  planned  that  the  vice-president  should  report  to  him  directly.4 
It  was  also  reported  that  the  two  leaders  of  the  American  government  ‘were 
agreed  on  the  desirability  of  displaying  the  administration’s  concern  for 
Asia  and  its  determination  to  continue  support  of  allies  there’.5  Leaving 
Saigon,  Lyndon  Johnson  arrived  in  Manila  on  13  May,  and  told  the 
Philippine  Congress  that  ‘Americans  stand  with  and  beside  Asians  in 
determination  that  our  mutual  cause  of  peace,  justice  and  freedom  will 
prevail,  will  succeed  and  will  win’.6  The  following  day  he  was  in  Lormosa, 
assuring  President  Chiang  Kai-Shek  that  America  would  honour  her 

1  U.S.J.S.  press  release,  16  May  1961,  and  Documents,  1961,  and  see  also  Hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  House  of  Representatives,  87th  Congress,  First  Session  H.R. 
7372,  PP-  364-5  (15  June  !96i). 

2  President  Diem  was  reported  to  have  told  Vice-President  Johnson  that  ‘white  men  shouldn’t 
fight  yellow  men’.  O.F.N.S.,  16  October  1961. 

3  Sunday  Times,  21  May  1961. 

4  President  Kennedy’s  news  conference,  5  May.  Public  Papers,  1961,  p.  354. 

5  N.T.  Times,  4  May  1961.  6  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune,  14  May  1961. 
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commitments  to  the  Republic  of  China  under  their  Mutual  Defence 
Treaty.  America,  he  said,  had  no  intention  of  recognising  Communist 
China,  and  his  government  remained  opposed  to  the  seating  of  Com¬ 
munist  China  in  the  United  Nations.  Indeed  America  felt  that  it  was  ‘very 
important  for  the  Republic  of  China  to  maintain  its  representation  in  the 
United  Nations’.1  As  for  Formosa’s  ruler,  Lyndon  Johnson  believed  that 
‘not  only  in  the  history  of  his  own  nation  but  also  in  the  wider  history  of 
free  men’s  courage  against  tyranny  everywhere,  President  Chiang’s  name 
will  never  be  forgotten’.2  Such  outright  championing  of  Chiang  without  a 
word  of  disapprobation  as  to  the  nature  of  his  regime  caused  the  New  York 
Times  to  comment,  in  an  editorial  on  Johnson’s  tour,  that  ‘some  reference 
to  the  desirability  of  easing  the  more  dictatorial  and  oppressive  domestic 
policies  of  the  Nationalist  government  would  have  been  a  useful  mani¬ 
festation  of  American  concern  over  an  aspect  of  the  Nationalist  regime 
that  seriously  weakens  it  internally  and  internationally’.3  Chiang,  himself, 
however,  was  delighted  by  this  reiteration  of  American  support,  and 
announced  that  it  would  have  ‘a  great  effect  on  boosting  the  morale’  of 
his  people.4  Lyndon  Johnson’s  words  were  also  well  chosen  on  his  arrival 
for  a  brief  visit  to  Hong  Kong.  He  described  the  city  as  the  ‘show-window 
of  the  free  way  of  life  in  Asia’  .5 

On  1 6  May,  the  American  vice-president  arrived  in  Bangkok  for  a  two- 
day  visit  to  Thailand.  The  Thais,  it  was  rumoured,  were  not  satisfied  with 
verbal  assurances  of  American  friendship,  and  it  was  being  suggested  that 
a  military  ‘presence’  of  S.E.  A.T.O.  forces  should  be  established  in  Thailand. 
If  small  token  forces  of  the  eight  S.E.A.T.O.  countries  were  stationed  in 
Thailand,  it  would  be  taken  as  a  ‘symbol  of  the  readiness  of  the  defence 
organisation  to  act  if  called  upon  There  was  some  indication  that  this 
idea  was  shared  by  Lyndon  Johnson  himself,  who  announced  on  his  arrival 
that  ‘the  time  for  pussy- footing  around  is  past’.7  The  situation  in  Thailand 
was  very  similar  to  that  in  South  Vietnam.  Both  Diem  and  Marshal  Sant 
were  anxious  to  secure  American  aid  to  stabilise  their  shaky  regimes,  to 
this  end  they  were  prepared  to  emphasize  the  nature  of  the  communist 
threat  to  their  territorial  integrity;  but  neither  displayed  much  enthusiasm 
for  American  forces.  Arms  and  money  were  welcome,  soldiers  were  not. 
But  although  it  had  been  discovered  that  the  Asians  ‘questioned  the 
desirability  of  bringing  in  white  soldiers  to  fight  Asians’,  nobody  was 
willing  to  rule  out  the  possibility  that  American  forces  might  one  day  be 

needed.8 

There  were  mixed  feelings  about  the  effects  of  the  American  vice- 
president’s  South  East  Asian  tour.  The  six-foot-three  Texan  millionaire  had 


1  U.S.I.S.  press  release,  15  May  1961. 
4  Japan  Tunes,  16  May  1961. 

7  Guardian,  18  May  1961. 


2  Ibid.  3  N.T.  Times,  16  May  1961. 

6  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  17  May  1961. 

8  N.T.  Times,  20  May  1961. 
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conducted  his  lightning  journey  in  a  manner,  many  people  thought,  more 
appropriate  to  an  election  campaign  than  to  a  visit  designed  to  reinfuse 
the  area  with  a  fresh  belief  in  American  firmness  and  strength.  One  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New  York  Times  suggested  that  the  vice-president  had 
‘imparted  something  of  the  feel  and  flair  of  the  New  Frontier  to  Asian 
regimes  that  sometimes  appear  to  be  stagnant’.1  But  the  editorial  in  the 
same  paper  was  of  the  opinion  that  ‘the  flashy  “public  relations”  nature  of 
Mr.  Johnson’s  tour  may  well  detract  from  the  impressions  he  meant  to 
convey  and  make  some  Asians  wonder  how  much  was  for  show  and  how 
much  reflected  hard  purpose’.2 

Johnson  called  in  on  his  way  home  at  Delhi,  Karachi,  and  Athens.  In 
Bermuda,  on  23  May,  the  day  before  reporting  to  President  Kennedy  on 
his  tour,  he  emphasized  that  ‘new  military  strength  and  techniques  appear 
to  be  essential  if  the  peoples  of  Asia  are  to  beat  back  these  immediate 
assaults  upon  their  independence  and  national  integrity’.3  But  of  prime 
importance  was  the  fact  that  he  returned  to  Washington  with  requests  for 
money,  and  it  was  this  need  for  money  that  was  reiterated  by  President 
Kennedy  in  his  ‘Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  Urgent  National 
Needs’,  on  25  May.  Few  doubted  that  he  referred  to  South  Vietnam  when 
he  said :  ‘No  amount  of  arms  and  armies  can  help  stabilize  those  govern¬ 
ments  which  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  achieve  social  and  economic 
reform  and  development.  Military  pacts  cannot  help  nations  whose  social 
injustice  and  economic  chaos  invite  insurgency  and  penetration  and  sub¬ 
version.  The  most  skilful  counter-guerrilla  efforts  cannot  succeed  where 
the  local  population  is  too  caught  up  in  its  own  misery  to  be  concerned 
about  the  advance  of  communism.’  In  order  to  remedy  this  situation  in 
places  where  financial  assistance  was  most  needed,  President  Kennedy 
requested  from  Congress  an  additional  250  million  dollars  for  a  ‘Presiden¬ 
tial  Contingency  Fund’  to  be  used  ‘when  there  is  a  sudden  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  drain  upon  our  regular  funds  which  we  cannot  foresee — as 
illustrated  by  recent  events  in  South  East  Asia’.4 

In  June,  Dean  Rusk  further  elaborated  the  kind  of  approach  which 
the  United  States  intended  to  take  towards  countries  like  Vietnam,  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Committee:  ‘The  actual 
techniques  of  military  organisation  and  deployment  need  complete  review 
in  the  light  of  the  nature  of  the  attacks  that  are  being  delivered  in  places 
like  South  East  Asia  through  the  hit-and-run  guerrilla  bands.  I  think  we 
need  to  consider  this  from  the  point  of  view  of  tactics,  communications, 
transport,  weapons,  and  training,  and  take  advantage  of  the  experiences 
that  we  have  had  ...  in  places  like  Malaya.  I  think  also  that  a  military 
effort  under  such  circumstances  cannot  be  strictly  military  in  the  old- 

1  JV.T.  Times,  20  May  1961. 

3  Ibid.,  24  May  1961. 


2  Ibid. 

4  Public  Papers ,  1961,  p.  399. 
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fashioned  sense  of  the  term  but  has  to  be  combined  with  civic  action.  Civic 
action  of  a  sort  which  the  military  itself  must  be  sensitive  to  and  aware  of 
and  help  with.  We  hope  that  both  we  and  others  can  come  up  with  new 
ideas  for  the  total  effort  in  the  countryside  required  to  meet  this  kind  of 
attack.’1 

Rusk’s  reference  to  the  experience  gained  in  the  fighting  in  Malaya  was 
no  accident.  The  British  knew  about  guerrilla  fighting,  not  only  from 
knowledge  gained  in  Malaya  but  also  as  a  result  of  their  activities  against 
the  Mau  Mau  in  Kenya  and  the  Eoka  terrorists  in  Cyprus.  Their  ex¬ 
perience  could  be  of  great  value  in  staying  the  communist  threat  in 
Vietnam.  In  addition,  British  participation  in  the  attempt  to  shore  up  the 
tottering  regime,  even  if  only  in  an  advisory  capacity,  would  help  to 
involve  the  British  politically  in  a  cause  for  which  they  had  not  hitherto 
displayed  much  enthusiasm.  Thus  when,  in  the  middle  of  May,  it  was 
announced  that  ioo  American  guerrilla  warfare  experts  were  to  be  sent 
out  to  Vietnam  under  the  programme  outlined  by  Lyndon  Johnson,  a  plan 
that  Britain  might  be  involved  was  also  mentioned.2 3  The  kind  of  ex¬ 
perience  that  Britain  had  to  offer  lay  chiefly  in  the  field  of  Intelligence, 
police  action  and  psychological  warfare.  But  it  had  taken  them  twelve 
years  to  suppress  the  communists  in  Malaya,  a  somewhat  depressing  pre¬ 
cedent  for  successful  action  against  the  Viet  Cong.  Nevertheless,  a  British 
mission  was  sent  out  to  Vietnam  in  September,  led  by  Mr.  R.  G.  K. 
Thompson,  the  former  secretary  of  defence  in  the  Federation  of  Malaya. 
He  produced  a  report  at  the  end  of  November  recommending  that  counter¬ 
guerrilla  units  should  be  formed  with  a  view  to  fighting  the  Viet  Cong  on 
their  own  terms.  His  report  also  stated  that  the  Army  could  have  no  hope 
of  success  unless  it  enjoyed  the  active  co-operation  of  the  villages,  which 
would  have  to  be  kept  adequately  supplied.^  A  primary  task,  the  British 
knew  from  previous  experience,  was  to  convince  friendly  inhabitants  that 
their  own  government  was  to  be  preferred  to  a  potential  communist  one. 
The  idea  that  effective  indoctrination  could  be  coupled  with  self-defence 
had  been  used  with  considerable  success  in  Malaya  by  the  British.  The 
construction  of  ‘strategic  villages’  designed  to  rally  support  in  areas  of 
doubtful  loyalty  was  a  scheme  which  the  Americans  were  increasingly  to 

use  in  Vietnam.4 

As  a  follow-up  to  Vice-President  Johnson’s  tour,  and  with  a  view  to 
implementing  the  ideas  about  civic  action  foreshadowed  in  Dean  Rusk’s 
remarks  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  a  six-man  aid  mission 
left  for  Saigon  in  the  middle  of  June,  headed  by  Dr.  Eugene  A.  Staley, 
research  director  at  the  Stanford  Research  Institute.  The  purpose  of  the 


1  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

gress,  First  Session  on  H.R.  7372,  pp.  42-43  (7  June  1961 

3  Sunday  Times,  3  December  1961. 


House  of  Representatives,  87th  Con- 
).  2  Times,  12  May  1961. 

4  See  below,  p.  358. 
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mission  was  to  develop  jointly  with  officials  from  the  Vietnam  govern¬ 
ment  ‘a  plan  of  co-ordinated  financial  action  which  would  be  in  support  of 
counter-guerrilla  activities  and  would  serve  as  a  base  for  correlated  pro¬ 
grammes  for  economic  growth  and  development’.1  On  Staley’s  departure 
it  was  announced  in  Washington  that  the  United  States  was  to  increase 
the  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group  (M.A.A.G.)  in  Vietnam,  and 
that  it  was  to  send  specialists  to  direct  the  training  of  Vietnamese  troops; 
American  officers  were  to  be  sent  into  the  field  to  observe  the  Vietnamese 
in  action,  and  the  United  States  was  to  pay  the  salaries  and  provide  the 
arms  for  the  additional  20,000  troops  to  be  enlisted  by  the  Vietnamese 
government.  They  were  also  to  supply  all  the  arms  for  the  60,000  members 
of  the  Civil  Guard.2 

The  Staley  Mission  spent  a  month  in  South  Vietnam  co-operating  with 
a  Vietnamese  group  of  economists  in  order  that  the  results  of  their  efforts 
might  appear  as  a  joint  U.S.-South  Vietnam  study  of  how  to  bring  the 
Viet  Cong  under  control.  Dr.  Staley  presented  the  results  of  his  investi¬ 
gations  to  President  Kennedy  at  the  end  of  July.  He  recommended  that 
the  Vietnamese  army  should  be  increased  by  15  per  cent  over  a  period 
of  eighteen  months.  He  also  proposed  a  radical  reorganisation  of  the 
economic  and  social  life  in  the  villages,  and  a  long-term  development 
programme  to  create  eventual  economic  stability.  It  was  at  this  low  level 
of  society  that  the  Viet  Cong  were  ‘trying  to  destroy  the  whole  system  of 
provincial  administration  at  the  very  point  that  American  aid  reaches  the 
people’.3  He  suggested  that  an  effective  communications  network  should 
be  set  up  between  the  villages,  and  also  that  minimal  medical  facilities 
should  be  provided  at  the  village  level.  His  most  important  recommen¬ 
dation  was  that  the  ‘agroville’  programme  should  be  revitalised. 

The  ‘agroville’  programme  was  an  ambitious  and  authoritarian  affair 
which  took  a  leaf  from  the  communist  method  book  with  few  compensating 
social  factors.4  Briefly,  they  were  regroupment  centres  or  new  towns  in 
the  country  designed  to  replace  the  scattered  and  defenceless  villages  in  the 
Mekong  Delta.  Each  ‘agroville’  was  its  own  self-contained  community 
with  schools,  hospitals  and  markets,  and  the  arable  land  surrounding  it 
was  redistributed  according  to  the  principle  of  private  ownership.  In 
theory  the  scheme  was  attractive,  in  practice  it  ran  up  against  the  kind  of 

1  State  Department  Press  Release,  15  June  1961. 

2  N.T.  Times,  17  June  1961. 

3  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  30  July  1961. 

4  In  an  article  in  Asian  Survey,  November  1962,  ‘Electioneering:  Vietnamese  Style’,  Nguyen 
Yuyet  Mai  draws  the  following  conclusions:  ‘Since  1959,  the  basic  question  for  South  Vietnam 
has  remained  unsolved.  Can  a  regime,  which  claims  anti-communist  and  democratic  affiliations, 
but  which  adopts  the  totalitarian  methods  of  communism,  succeed  in  rallying  the  people  (in¬ 
cluding  many  of  its  own  supporters)  against  the  forces  which  it  verbally  opposes  but  actively 
imitates?  Can  this  challenge  be  met  by  adopting  democratic  forms  without  the  substance  of 
social  justice  and  fairplay  that  make  democracy  really  worth  fighting  for?’ 
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administrative  and  psychological  problems  which  inevitably  face  an 
enterprise  on  such  a  scale.  Begun  in  1959,  some  26  ‘agrovilles’  had  been 
started  by  1961,  with  a  total  population  of  nearly  100,000.  Despite  their 
general  lack  of  popularity,  Dr.  Staley  recommended  that  the  United 
States  should  help  to  finance  a  further  100  ‘agrovilles’,  one  for  each 
district  in  the  Mekong  delta.  In  addition  to  the  ‘agrovilles’,  ‘strategic 
villages’  on  the  Malayan  pattern  were  to  be  set  up,  within  easy  reach  of 
the  ‘agrovilles’  and  surrounded  by  wired  bamboo  fences  and  overlooked 
by  watch  towers.  The  strategic  villages  were  more  modest  and  therefore, 
it  was  hoped,  more  popular  versions  of  the  agrovilles.  Their  aim  was  ‘to 
fortify  the  most  populous  part  of  existing  hamlets  and  to  organise  the 
people  within  into  a  highly  controlled  and  partially  trained  security 
garrison’.1  There  was  still  a  fairly  strong  element  of  coercion  in  the  whole 
project;  ‘peasants  living  outside  the  enclosed  areas  are  asked  to  move 
inside  at  the  risk  of  being  treated  as  hostile,  or  they  may  be  forced  inside. 
Families  suspected  of  communist  sympathies  are  placed  under  special 
observation  or  may  be  transferred  to  other  localities,  and  the  existing 
hamlet  will  be  destroyed  and  its  inhabitants  moved  elsewhere  if  Com¬ 
munist  influence  is  too  great  or  if  the  terrain  is  unsuitable  for  defence.’2  By 
such  methods  it  was  hoped  that  the  Viet  Cong  would  be  contained. 

It  was  clear,  however,  that  the  economic  and  social  revolution  mapped 
out  by  Dr.  Staley  would  take  some  time  to  implement.  Thus  it  was  not 
surprising  to  find  in  Washington  in  the  early  autumn  that  ‘quiet  but 
serious’  consideration  was  being  given  to  the  possibility  of  sending 
American  troops  to  South  Vietnam.3  President  Diem,  when  opening  a 
new  session  of  the  National  Assembly  in  Saigon  on  2  October,  announced 
that  ‘it  is  no  longer  a  guerrilla  war  we  have  to  deal  with  but  a  real  war 
waged  by  an  enemy  who  attacks  us  with  regular  units  fully  and  heavily 
armed  and  who  is  seeking  a  strategic  decision  in  South  East  Asia  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  orders  of  the  Comintern’.4  In  order  to  investigate  the 
nature  of  this  new  development,  President  Kennedy  decided  to  send  out 
to  Vietnam  his  special  military  adviser,  General  Maxwell  Taylor.  General 
Taylor,  Kennedy  told  a  news  conference  on  1 1  October,  ‘will  give  me  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  an  educated  military  guess  as  to  what  situation  the 
government  there  faces  and  we  can  come  to  conclusions  as  to  what  is  best 
to  do’.5  It  was  announced  from  the  White  House  at  the  same  time  that 
General  James  Van  Fleet  was  to  be  recalled  from  retirement  in  order  to 
assist  the  army  in  training  men  for  guerrilla  warfare.6  Expenditure  on 
anti-guerrilla  forces  had  been  stepped  up  by  150  per  cent  since  President 


1  Robert  Scigliano, 

2  Ibid. 


‘Vietnam:  A  Country  at  War’,  Asian  Survey,  January  1963;  P-  49- 

2  Joseph  Alsop,  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune,  6  October  1961. 


4  Times,  3  October  1961. 

5  Public  Papers,  1961,  p.  660. 


6  N.Y.  Times,  12  October  1961. 
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Kennedy’s  inauguration.1  It  was  expected  that  General  Van  Fleet,  who 
had  headed  a  military  mission  to  Greece  to  implement  the  Truman 
Doctrine  in  1948,  would  be  able  to  use  his  experience  fighting  Greek 
communist  guerrillas  to  assist  those  coping  with  a  similar  problem  in 
Vietnam. 

Hardly  had  General  Taylor  arrived  in  Saigon  than  Diem  placed  the 
whole  of  South  Vietnam  under  a  state  of  emergency.  The  deterioration  of 
the  military  situation  and  the  devastation  caused  by  flooding  in  the  rice¬ 
growing  areas  in  the  south  were  given  as  reasons  for  his  decree.  There  was 
also  news  the  same  day,  18  October,  of  the  murder  of  Colonel  Hoang  Thuy 
Nam,  the  chief  Vietnamese  liaison  officer  with  the  International  Control 
Commission,  who  had  been  kidnapped  by  terrorists  on  1  October.2  Dean 
Rusk  pointed  out  at  a  news  conference  in  Washington  that  there  had  been 
a  ‘significant  upsurge  in  guerrilla  activity’.3 

Taylor  completed  his  mission  without  giving  an  answer  to  the  question 
of  whether  American  troops  should  be  sent  to  Vietnam.  As  the  previous 
missions  had  all  suggested,  he  emphasized  the  need  for  internal  reforms. 
The  country  requires,  he  said,  ‘the  national  mobilisation  of  everything  in 
the  political,  economic,  military,  and  psychological  fields’.4  One  American 
commentator  stated  bluntly  that  Taylor  had  been  asked  by  Diem  for 
American  combat  troops,  but  this  was  not  confirmed  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.5  The  Vietnamese  ambassador  in  Washington,  Mr.  Tran  van 
Chuong,  suggested  that  a  ‘token  force’  of  American  troops  should  be 
sent  out  to  demonstrate  American  ‘willingness  to  fight  and  to  prevent  a 
Communist  miscalculation  leading  to  a  big  war’.6  General  Taylor  saw 
President  Kennedy  on  3  November,  and  it  was  understood  that  his  re¬ 
commendations  were  directed  at  ‘the  shortcomings  and  weaknesses  in  the 
South  Vietnam  government  and  military  structure’.7  Although  it  was  not 
advised  that  American  troops  should  be  sent  out,  he  suggested  that  the 
army  should  be  supplied  with  technicians  and  additional  equipment.8 

Mr.  McNamara  took  up  these  suggestions,  and  announced  on  17  Nov¬ 
ember  that  military  assistance  to  South  Vietnam  had  been  stepped  up 
‘under  existing  programmes’.  Such  help  was  welcomed  in  Saigon; 
American  pressure  for  internal  reforms  was  not  so  well  received.  The  United 

1  Public  Papers,  ig6i,  p.  659.  2  Times,  19  October  1961. 

3  News  Conference,  18  October  1961.  D.S.B.,  6  November  1961. 

4  Christian  Science  Monitor,  27  October  1961. 

5  Joseph  Alsop,  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  1  November  1961. 

6  N.T.  Times,  3  November  1961.  Mr.  Tran  van  Chuong  was  the  father  of  the  famous  Madame 

Nhu,  the  militant  wife  of  Diem’s  brother,  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu. 

7  Ibid.,  4  November  1961. 

8  There  was  a  certain  amount  of  dissension  among  General  Taylor’s  entourage  about  this 
question  of  direct  American  intervention.  W.  W.  Rostow,  the  President’s  adviser  on  national 
security  matters,  who  had  accompanied  Taylor  to  Saigon,  was  believed  to  be  in  favour  of  sending 
out  American  troops.  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  16  November  1961. 
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States,  for  long  accustomed  to  being  called  ‘imperialists’  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  North  Vietnam,  now  found  themselves  so  described  by  the  news¬ 
papers  in  the  south.  ‘Is  the  American  government  willing  to  help  only 
on  the  conditions  that  it  exploit  Vietnam  with  a  policy  of  imperialism’, 
announced  the  Vietnamese  language  paper  Thoi  Bao.1  This  newspaper 
attack  on  the  United  States  came  after  the  private  discussions  towards  the 
end  of  November  between  the  government  and  the  U.S.  ambassador  in 
Saigon,  Frederick  E.  Nolting  Jr.  The  Americans  told  the  Vietnamese  that 
there  could  be  no  success  against  the  communists  unless  President  Diem 
was  prepared  to  rule  in  a  less  autocratic  manner.  As  the  New  York  Times 
put  it,  ‘it  has  become  increasingly  evident  that  the  inadequacies  of  the 
Government  of  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  are  the  weakest  component  in 
South  Vietnam’s  struggle  against  communism’.2 

But  one  of  Diem’s  palace  officials,  as  though  in  reply,  remarked  that 
‘when  we  must  make  war  against  the  communists  there  is  no  possibility 
of  democracy’.3  Against  such  implicit  blackmail,  the  Americans  could 
make  little  headway.  General  Taylor’s  important  proposals  for  govern¬ 
ment  decentralization,  and  for  increased  political  freedom  for  the  Viet¬ 
namese,  fell  by  the  wayside.  ‘The  people  of  Vietnam  are  free  people’ 
announced  one  paper,  echoing  the  thoughts  of  Diem’s  government,  ‘and 
cannot  be  used  as  pawns  by  the  imperialists.’4 

President  Kennedy’s  position  in  South  East  Asia,  as  the  year  came  to  an 
end,  was  an  extremely  difficult  one.  He  wanted  to  see  reforms  in  Vietnam, 
both  personally  and  because  it  was  clear  that  his  European  allies  in 
S.E.A.T.O. — France  and  Britain — would  not  support  him  in  further  Ameri¬ 
can  military  action  in  the  area  unless  President  Diem  could  be  portrayed 
as  a  popular  leader  anxious  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  his  people.  Kennedy 
himself  had  spoken  in  his  inaugural  speech  in  January  of  America’s  revo¬ 
lutionary  heritage.  He  had  pledged  himself  to  help  ‘those  peoples  in  the 
huts  and  villages  of  half  the  globe  struggling  to  break  the  bonds  of  mass 
misery’.5  But  in  Vietnam  he  was  caught  up  in  the  logic  of  the  military 
situation.  There  was  no  alternative  to  supporting  Diem.6  Thus  when  it 
was  announced  at  the  beginning  of  December  that  some  agreement  had 
been  reached  between  Diem  and  the  Americans,  it  was  not  considered 
likely’  that  Diem  had  made  any  political  concessions.7  On  1 1  December 
a  first  step  was  taken  towards  direct  American  intervention.  Materials 
and  equipment  were  unloaded  in  Vietnam,  and  instead,  as  was  customary, 
of  being  delivered  to  the  South  Vietnam  army  they  were  sent  to  the  U.S. 

1  Quoted  in  Japan  Times,  26  November  1961.  2  N.Y.  Times,  28  November  1961. 

3  Times,  25  November  1961.  4  Editorial  in  Thoi  Bao,  24  November  1981. 

5  Inaugural  Address,  20  January  1961,  Public  Papers,  1961,  p.  1. 

6  ‘The  critical  point  in  United  States  government  policy  ...  is  the  hard  decision  that  this 

country  cannot  afford  to  permit  a  Communist  take-over  in  South  Vietnam.’  Joseph  Alsop, 
Jf.T.  Herald  Tribune,  8  December  1961.  1  Times,  8  December  1961. 
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Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group.  Under  this  ruse  the  necessary 
military  build-up  in  Vietnam  could  begin,  without  unduly  perturbing 
the  British  and  the  French,  who  were  reputedly  uneasy  about  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  American  intervention.1  To  allay  the  fears  of  his  allies,  Dean 
Rusk  appeared  at  a  news  conference  on  8  December  with  a  State  Depart¬ 
ment  booklet  entitled  The  Threat  to  Peace  in  Vietnam.  ‘It  is  not  enough  for 
other  non-communist  states  to  point  to  their  own  serious  problems  and 
to  shrug  their  shoulders  and  ask  “What  can  we  do?”,’  said  the  booklet, 
‘We  can  all  do  much.’2  The  nature  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  it  added,  ‘has 
changed  from  one  of  an  almost  entirely  guerrilla  character  towards  one 
with  the  proportions  of  conventional  warfare’.  A  week  later,  on  15  Decem¬ 
ber,  an  exchange  of  letters  between  President  Kennedy  and  President 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem  was  published.  The  United  States,  wrote  Kennedy,  is 
‘prepared  to  help  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  protect  its  people  and  to 
preserve  its  independence.  We  shall  promptly  increase  our  assistance  to 
your  defence  effort.’3 

On  this  sombre  note  the  year  ended  with  the  American  position  on 
direct  intervention  unresolved.  Mr.  Nolting  had  flown  from  Saigon  to 
Pearl  Harbour  to  confer  with  Mr.  McNamara  and  General  Lemnitzer, 
but  the  result  of  the  discussions  was  not  known.  The  fundamental  problem 
remained,  whether  American  intervention  would  work  in  Saigon’s  favour 
or  whether  it  would  provoke  large-scale  retaliation  from  the  north, 
backed  by  China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  ‘What  is  certain’,  said  the  New 
York  Times,  ‘is  that  the  increased  American  stake  and  American  risk  in 
South  Vietnam  now  needs,  more  than  ever,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  fresh, 
resilient  and  imaginative  effort  by  President  Ngo  to  mobilize  resources  for 
a  fight  that  is  certain  to  get  harder  before  it  gets  easier.  President  Kennedy 
can  only  justify  the  new  United  States  role  to  the  American  people  on  this 
basis.’4 

1  ‘Senior  members  of  the  American  Administration  are  anxious  to  move  quickly  to  save 
South  Vietnam,  and  are  impatient  and  exasperated  by  delaying  tactics  from  the  French,  who 
oppose  any  form  of  intervention,  and  from  the  British,  who  would  resist  full-scale  military 
intervention.’  Observer,  3  December  1961. 

2  A  Threat  to  the  Peace;  North  Vietnam’s  Effort  to  Conquer  South  Vietnam  (U.S.  State  Department, 
December  1961).  Unlike  the  situation  in  Laos  during  1961,  where  the  territorial  gains  of  the 
Pathet  Lao  could  be  accurately  gauged,  the  position  in  South  Vietnam  was  by  no  means  so  clear, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  fighting.  Nevertheless,  Radio  Hanoi  claimed  late  in  1961 
that  1,100  out  of  1,290  villages  in  the  southern  region  had  been  liberated,  and  4,000  out  of 
4,400  hamlets  in  the  central  highlands.  ‘The  claim  does  not  appear  to  be  too  much  inflated,  for 
the  Communists  had  in  fact  extended  their  influence,  in  varying  degrees,  to  about  85%  of  the 
Vietnamese  countryside.’  Robert  Scigliano,  ‘Vietnam:  A  Country  at  War’, Than  Survey,  January 

1963- 

3  Public  Papers,  1961,  p.  801. 


4  N.T.  Times,  22  December  1961. 
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THE  DECLINE  OF  NEUTRALISM,  THE 
BELGRADE  CONFERENCE  AND  AFTER 

During  i960,  the  increase  in  membership  of  the  U.N.  of  states  unwilling 
to  side  with  either  of  the  two  great  power  blocs,  taken  with  the  already 
observable  influence  of  those  ‘non-aligned’  states  already  members  of  the 
U.N.  had  led  many  people  to  suppose  that  neutralism  might  become  the 
key  issue  of  1961.  This  belief  had  arisen  largely  as  a  reaction  to  the  impasse 
which  had  arisen  between  the  Great  Powers  during  i960,  and  to  the 
expectation  that  such  an  impasse  would  offer  opportunities  for  manoeuvre 
and  mediation  to  the  other  powers.  This  belief  was  well  expressed  in 
Mr.  Nehru’s  words  that  ‘no  group  of  powers,  however  big,  can  dispose  of 
the  destiny  of  the  world’.1  For  however  much  in  fact  the  position  of  the 
‘non-aligned’  states  was  maintained  or  permitted  by  the  military  balance 
between  East  and  West,  this  was  not  a  view  to  which  they  themselves  sub¬ 
scribed.2  The  reality  of  the  cold  war,  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  of  the  intercontinental  missile  ensured  that  none  of  them  could  stay 
aloof  from  the  major  issues  of  world  politics,  just  as  the  central  position  the 
U.N.  had  occupied  in  the  manoeuvres  of  the  cold  war  provided  them 
with  a  platform  by  which  they  could  make  their  influence  felt.  The  es¬ 
sence  of  their  attempts  to  make  their  influence  felt  involved,  however,  a 
conviction  that  this  influence  would  be  lost  once  they  pledged  their  support 
to  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  Great  Powers  themselves  had  often  showed  themselves  irritated 
and  exasperated  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  non-aligned  states  to  make 
moral  pronouncements  on  the  major  issues  of  the  cold  war.  This  irritation 
in  the  past  had  showed  itself  more  obviously  among  the  western  powers, 

1  Guardian,  6  October  i960.  . 

2  Economist,  14  July  1956,  described  Nehru,  Nasser  and  Tito  as  three  men  on  an  iceflow 
congratulating  each  other  on  the  speed  with  which  the  warmth  of  their  bodies  is  thawing  it  and 
not  yet  fully  aware  that  they  owe  both  their  eminence  and  their  close  association  to  the  lcebow  s 
continued  existence’.  Contrast  this,  however,  with  the  views  of  the  Syrian  neutralist,  Michel 
Aflaq,  founder  of  the  Ba’th  party,  writing  in  1959:  ‘II  n’est  pas  dans  l’mteret  de  la  nation  arabe 
de  voir  s’effondrer  l’un  des  deux  blocs  mondiaux.  Car  la  disparition  du  bloc  socialiste  sigmfierait 
un  renforcement  de  la  mainmise  du  camp  capitaliste  sur  nos  ressources  et  nos  nchesses  et  a 
diminution  de  notre  souverainetC  De  meme  que  la  defaite  du  bloc  capitaliste  aboutirait  a  la 
communisation  du  monde  et  a  la  violation  des  principes  sacr^s  du  nationalise  et  de  la  liberty 
Notre  int^ret  est  au  contraire  de  souhaiter  que  chacun  des  deux  blocs  capitaliste  et  commumste 
6volue :  le  premier  vers  le  socialisme  et  l’abandon  du  coloniahsme  le  deuxieme  vers  la  liberty 
a  l’int^rieur  de  l’Union  sovi^tique  et  la  reconnaissance  du  droit  des  autres  nationalismes  a  choisir 
leur  propre  voie  .  .  .’  quoted  by  Simon  Jargy  in  ‘Du  Neutralisme  positif  au  non-ahgnement  , 
Orient,  2e  trimestre,  1961. 
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whose  leaders  felt  themselves  vulnerable  to  the  liberal  and  idealist  sections 
of  their  own  public  opinion;  especially  when  such  elements  used  the 
attitude  of  the  non-aligned  states  to  justify  and  buttress  their  own  criticisms 
and  reflections  on  the  moral  posture  adopted  by  their  governments.  This 
irritation  was,  however,  not  without  its  reflection  in  the  Soviet  bloc  as 
the  recurrence  of  attacks  on  the  Yugoslavian  leadership  showed.  But 
during  1961  although  both  East  and  West  had  good  reason  by  their  own 
lights  to  be  critical  of  the  attitude  of  the  non-aligned  states,  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  whole  showed  the  greater  contempt  for  those  states,  and  the 
administration  in  the  United  States,  though  greatly  disappointed  in  its 
hopes,  remained  apparently  more  concerned  to  maintain  good  relations 
with  them.  The  same  could  not  be  said  though  of  opinion  in  the  United 
States  Congress.  The  best  illustration  of  this  change  is  well  provided  by 
the  abandonment  in  the  United  States  of  Mr.  Dulles’s  earlier  stigmatism 
of  neutralism  and  non-alignment  as  ‘immoral’1  when  contrasted  with  the 
contention  advanced  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  his  interview  with  Walter 
Lippmann2  that  while  there  could  be  neutral  states  there  could  not  be 
neutral  individuals. 

The  issue  was  greatly  complicated  by  a  failure  to  distinguish  between 
neutralism  and  neutrality.  Europe  held  a  number  of  ‘neutral’  states  from 
Finland  and  Sweden  to  Switzerland  and  Austria,  the  latest  ‘neutral’ 
whose  ‘neutrality’  was  written  into  the  Treaty  of  Peace  by  which  the 
Allied  occupation  had  been  brought  to  an  end.  But  only  Jugoslavia  and 
Cyprus  qualified  as  sufficiently  ‘neutralist’  to  attend  the  Belgrade  Con¬ 
ference  of  non-aligned  states.3  The  so-called  non-aligned  states  were  in 
fact  almost  all  Afro- Asian  states  mostly  formerly  under  European  colonial 
rule.  The  neutral  status  enjoyed  by  Austria  and  held  out  for  Laos  was 
something  rather  different.  But  the  two  issues,  the  influence  open  to  those 
who  chose  non-alignment  and  the  advantages  of  neutral  status,  had  be¬ 
come  to  some  extent  tangled  in  public  discussion. 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  be  dealing  with  the  impact  of  the  un-committed 
countries  on  East-West  relations,  but  it  is  just  worth  noting  that  the 
emergence  of  the  neutrals  as  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  during  i960 
coincided  with  the  LTnited  Nations’  involvement  in  the  Congo.  For  the 
first  time  the  non-aligned  countries  were  allowed,  indeed  encouraged,  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  resolution  of  a  conflict  which  was  always  in 

1  It  is  a  fallacy,  said  Mr.  Dulles  on  g  June  1956,  that  ‘a  nation  can  buy  safety  for  itself  by 
being  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  others’.  Neutrality  ‘has  increasingly  become  an  obsolete  concep¬ 
tion  and,  except  under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  it  is  an  immoral  and  short-sighted 
conception’;  Neutralism  and  Non-alignment,  ed.  Laurence  W.  Martin,  Praeger,  1962,  p.  xviii. 

2  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  17  April  1961.  ‘While  there  are  neutral  countries,  there  are  no  neutral 
men.’  See  also  Documents,  1961. 

3  It  was  further  noted  that  only  four  Latin  American  countries  qualified  sufficiently  to  be 
invited  to  Belgrade.  Of  these  only  one,  Cuba,  whose  ‘non-alignment’  was  disputable,  to  say  the 
least,  in  fact  attended  in  a  full  capacity.  Bolivia,  Brazil  and  Ecuador  sent  observers. 
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danger  of  resolving  itself  into  the  familiar  cold  war  pattern.  The  fact  that 
the  situation  in  the  Congo  did  not  develop  in  this  way,  with  the  polarisa¬ 
tion  of  support  between  the  Lumumbists  and  Kasavubu,  was  partly  due 
to  the  activities  of  the  United  States  government;  but  although  it  was  they 
who  largely  financed  the  Congo  operations  of  the  U.N.  and  therefore 
might  have  called  the  tune  had  they  been  so  disposed,  the  role  of  the  non- 
aligned  was  also  important.1  For  the  first  time  they  had  an  East-West 
struggle  within  their  own  sphere,  and  they  had  to  back  their  opinion  with 
action.  And  in  the  Congo  the  latent  divergences  between  the  various 
neutral  states  were  made  manifest.  The  French- African  support  for 
Kasavubu  ensured  their  continued  cold-shouldering  by  the  main  bloc  of 
non-aligned  countries,  while  Hammarskjold’s  request  for  Indian  troops  for 
O.N.U.C.,  at  a  time  when  other  neutral  countries  were  withdrawing  forces, 
only  served  to  underline  the  differences  that  had  been  growing  in  other 
spheres  between  India  and  her  non-aligned  colleagues,  notably  Ghana, 
Egypt  and  Indonesia. 

Despite  these  differences,  however,  the  non-aligned  states  in  fact  main¬ 
tained  their  mutual  recognition  of  one  another’s  rights  to  membership  of 
the  club,  and  none  of  them  succumbed  to  western  or  to  Soviet  blandish¬ 
ment.  There  was  little  reason  why  they  should,  despite  the  apparent 
alignment  of  their  own  interests  in  de-colonisation  and  the  Soviet  advocacy 
of  that  principle.  But  such  little  reason  as  there  was,  was  nullified  by  the 
leadership  and  influence  exerted  by  the  U.N.  Secretary-General,  and  by 
the  prominent  part  played  on  the  spot  by  the  Indian  and  Ghanaian  repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  non-aligned  countries  were  not  in  fact  seduced  by  the 
Soviet  efforts  into  supporting  or  allowing  an  extension  of  Soviet  influence 
in  Africa.  And  they  remained,  as  a  matter  of  course,  adamantly  opposed 
to  a  continuance,  let  alone  a  recovery,  of  European  influence  in  the 
area. 

But  issues  raised  by  events  in  the  Congo  were,  as  has  been  remarked 
elsewhere  in  this  volume,  not  confined  to  East-West  relations.  And 
nothing  could  be  deduced  from  the  degree  to  which  the  non-aligned  states 
in  fact  contributed  to  an  avoidance  of  an  intrusion  of  the  cold  war  into 
Congolese  affairs,  or  as  to  the  effectiveness  with  which  the  non-aligned 
countries  could  intervene  into  the  most  direct  problems  of  East-West 
tensions.  For  the  neutrals  were  in  business  to  secure  peace  and  disarma¬ 
ment.  ‘Without  peace  our  independence  means  little  ,  President  Sukarno 
had  announced  at  Bandung  in  1955,  ‘the  rehabilitation  and  upbuilding  of 
our  countries  will  have  little  meaning.  Our  resolutions  will  not  e  a  owe 
to  run  their  course.’2  Their  task  was  not  made  easier  by  the  lack  of  any 
coherent  planning  on  what  was  to  be  achieved  or  how  it  was  to  be  secured. 

1  See  further,  pp.  461,  463-9. 

2  George  Kahin,  Afro- Asian  Conference  Bandung  (Cornell,  1956),  P-  45- 
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There  was  no  general  agreement  even  on  the  nature  or  definition  of 
non-alignment. 

The  desire  to  intervene  was,  however,  strong  enough  to  drive  them  to 
continue  despite  these  obstacles.  It  was  a  natural  concomitant  in  fact  of 
their  own  mingled  anxieties  and  ambitions;  anxieties  lest  the  pressure  of 
the  cold  war  become  too  much  for  them  and  stunt  their  own  continued 
development;  ambitions  to  play  a  part  in  world  affairs  commensurate 
with  the  natural  self-consciousness  that  had  carried  them  through  all 
obstacles  to  the  achievement  of  their  own  independence.  Yet  the  mingling 
of  motives  led  inevitably  to  an  open  confusion  in  the  attitudes  they  took  to 
East-West  problems,  a  confusion  of  double  standards  and  double-think 
which  did  not  pass  unnoticed  by  those  in  East  and  West  who  resented 
their  intervention.  Perhaps  their  greatest  weakness  was  that  their  wish  to 
intervene  sprang  from  this  mixture  of  generalised  ambition  and  anxieties 
rather  than  from  any  detailed  and  specific  knowledge  of  or  anxieties  about 
the  specific  issues  which  gave  rise  to  East-West  tensions.  The  issues  raised 
by  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  and  by  a  reduction  in  the  level  of  arma¬ 
ments  of  the  Great  Powers  they  could  perhaps  understand.  But  over 
purely  European  questions  like  Berlin  they  were  profoundly  uninterested 
and  profoundly  ignorant.  And  here  lay  their  chief  failing  and  the  main 
reason  for  their  lack  of  impact  on  the  international  scene.  For  they  could 
not  find  a  solution  to  the  Berlin  problem  when  they  had  manifestly  failed 
to  do  their  homework,  and  thus  to  appreciate  the  real  issues  involved. 
As  a  ‘moral’  factor,  they  undoubtedly  performed  a  useful  role.  But  this 
attractive  detachment  proved  their  undoing  as  regards  effectiveness. 
Lacking  any  coercive  powers  on  issues  as  highly-charged  emotionally  as 
those  raised  by  Berlin,  they  could  only  have  intervened  effectively  in  the 
matter,  if  their  understanding  of  the  issues  had  been  greater  than  that  of 
those  directly  involved  in  them.  Even  then  they  could  well  have  found  it 
difficult  to  obtain  a  hearing.  One  Indian  newspaper  put  the  matter 
bluntly,  stating  that  if  the  non-aligned  conference  that  it  was  proposed  to 
hold  during  the  course  of  the  year,  ‘is  to  succeed  at  all  it  must  concentrate 
on  positive  steps  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  two  Power  blocs.  But  the 
trouble  is  that  neither  of  these  blocs  is  in  a  mood  to  listen  to  the  neutral 
countries  whenever  it  is  in  a  position  of  vantage  on  any  issue.’1  This, 
perhaps,  was  one  of  the  major  reasons  why  India  during  1961  displayed 
less  than  her  usual  enthusiasm  for  the  positive  aspects  of  neutralism.  Also, 
of  course,  Nehru  himself  seemed  unsure  whether  over  the  key  issue  of 
Berlin,  the  non-aligned  nations  had  much  to  offer.  In  an  article  in  the 
Times  of  India ,  the  editor,  Prem  Bhatia,  wrote  that  Nehru  seemed  to  have 
become  ‘increasingly  doubtful  about  the  capacity  of  outside  powers  to 
influence  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the  two  major  contestants  in  the 

1  Hindu,  17  May  1961. 
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current  cold  war’.1  Thus  when,  early  in  1961,  a  number  of  countries  were 
actively  considering  the  possibility  of  holding  a  conference  to  discuss 
some  of  the  more  crucial  points  in  a  programme  of  non-alignment,  there 
was  little  agreement  on  what  should  be  discussed  or  on  who  should  be 
invited  to  attend. 

The  initiative  was  taken  by  President  Tito,  who  left  Yugoslavia  for  a 
tour  of  independent  African  states  in  February.  Such  visits,  he  announced 
in  Belgrade  on  his  departure,  ‘are  very  important  in  the  present  situation, 
especially  contacts  and  mutual  visits  by  responsible  people  of  non-aligned 
countries’.2 

This  travelling  was  in  fact  a  feature  of  neutralist  activity  during  the 
year;  Sukarno  made  his  annual  trip  round  the  world;  Nkrumah  made  a 
significant  tour  of  Eastern  Europe  during  the  summer;  and  Nasser  had 
plans  to  visit  Latin  America.  Tito’s  tour  took  him  to  Ghana,  Togo, 
Liberia,  Guinea,  Mali,  Morocco,  Tunisia,  and  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
From  the  first  it  was  clear  that  one  purpose  of  his  visit  was  to  discover 
whether  there  was  some  kind  of  common  front  to  unite  these  countries  in 
opposition  to  the  policies  of  the  power  blocs.  These  countries  do  not  have 
‘identical  internal  social  systems’  Tito  announced  on  his  return  to  Belgrade 
on  27  April,  ‘but  they  have  identical  views  on  major  questions  such  as  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  the  realisation  of  international  co-operation  on 
equal  footing’.3 

One  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  unaligned  nations  were  regarded  with 
such  interest  during  1961  was  over  the  question  of  the  reorganisation  of 
the  U.N.  At  the  General  Assembly  in  i960,  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  called 
for  a  troika  system  under  which  the  communists,  the  western  powers  and 
the  neutrals  would  be  equally  represented  at  the  apex  of  the  secretariat. 
Although  this  scheme  had  a  superficial  attraction  to  the  neutrals,  its 
significance  lay  not  in  the  idea  of  increasing  neutral  power  and  influence 
at  the  U.N.  but  rather  in  the  ability  of  the  Russians,  when  required,  to 
impose  their  veto.  Since  the  early  handling  ol  the  Congo  crisis  by  Mr. 
Hammarskjold  had  left  many  neutrals  with  feelings  of  bitterness  towards 
the  Secretary-General  and  his  secretariat,  it  might  have  been  thought  that 
the  neutrals  would  favour  the  Russians’  radical  proposals  for  reform.  But 
in  fact,  although  the  neutrals  had  plans  for  reform,  they  had  no  inclination 
in  this  matter  to  align  themselves  with  the  communists.  Thus  when 
Nkrumah  flew  to  New  York  in  March  to  put  forward  the  Ghanaian  case 
during  the  Congo  debate,  he  had  signed  earlier  a  joint  communique  with 
Tito  which  demanded  a  change  in  the  U.N.  organisation  without  specify¬ 
ing  the  changes  that  were  necessary.  ‘We  expect  the  U.N.’,  the  two 

1  N.T.  Times,  9  August  1961. 

2  President  Tito's  Visit  to  Friendly  African  Countries  (Belgrade,  1961),  p.  3. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  66. 
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presidents  declared,  ‘to  recognise  the  new  forces  in  international  affairs 
and  to  adjust  itself  in  order  to  fulfil  better  the  obligations  for  which  it  was 
created.’  Tito,  of  course,  had  never  shown  any  willingness  to  toe  the 
Soviet  line,  and  his  African  tour  took  place  against  fierce  criticism  from 
the  communists.  At  the  Albanian  Communist  Congress  at  Tirana  he 
was  denounced  by  both  the  Russian  and  the  Chinese  delegates  as  a  ‘rene¬ 
gade  lackey  of  American  imperialism’.  They  were  understandably  con¬ 
cerned  that  he  would  filter  off  possible  African  support  for  the  Sino-Soviet 
bloc  to  the  neutrals.  American  officials  were  reputed  to  be  pleased  by 
Tito’s  trip,  since  he  had  had  firsthand  experience  of  Russian  ‘friendship’ 
and  could  be  expected  to  warn  his  African  friends  of  the  dangers  which  it 
involved.1  President  Nkrumah  in  his  welcoming  speech  to  Tito  indicated 
the  kind  of  impact  which  Titoism  could  have  on  independent  Africa.  ‘You 
have  perhaps  a  greater  and  more  realistic  understanding  than  any  other 
visitor  to  our  shores  so  far  of  what  our  struggle  for  independence  means. 
The  struggles  you  have  had  will  serve  as  a  great  inspiration  to  us.’2 

Although  it  was  not  until  Tito  met  Nasser  in  Cairo  at  the  end  of  his  tour 
in  the  middle  of  April,  that  an  announcement  was  made  proposing  a 
conference  of  non-aligned  countries,  the  joint  communiques  issued  earlier 
especially  in  Guinea  and  Tunisia  indicated  the  lines  along  which  Tito  was 
thinking.  He  announced  with  President  Bourguiba,  that  states  following 
a  policy  of  non-alignment  could  make  ‘an  important  contribution  to  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  consolidation  of  international  security’.  Such 
states,  ‘taken  as  a  whole,  were  in  a  position  to  exert  considerable  influence 
by  bringing  their  policies  closer  together  and  by  co-ordinating  their 
actions’.3  Heartened  by  this  support,  Tito  and  Nasser  when  they  met  on 
1 7  April  in  Cairo  announced  plans  for  a  conference,  believing,  they  said, 
‘that  consultations  between  the  non-aligned  countries  are  indispensable 
for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  world  peace’.4  On  his  return  to  Belgrade, 
Tito  summed  up  the  purpose  of  his  visits  with  a  final  plea  for  non-align¬ 
ment:  ‘The  majority  of  mankind  being  outside  the  blocs,  we  do  not  want 
that  majority  to  watch  with  their  arms  crossed  while  others  decide  about 
their  destiny.  We  want  that  majority  to  take  part  in  this  too.  And  the 
more  numerous  we  are,  the  stronger  we  shall  be,  not  in  the  way  of  guns  and 
atomic  bombs,  of  course,  but  as  a  moral  factor.’5  Here  lay  at  least  one 
firm  basis  for  non-alignment. 

A  further  element  that  had  consolidated  the  standing  of  the  non-aligned 
nations  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  had  been  the  fact  that  in  the  six  years  that 
had  passed  since  Bandung,  their  leadership  had  remained  remarkably 
stable.  Nasser,  Nehru,  Tito,  and  Sukarno  firmly  ruled,  while  other  world 

1  N.T.  Times,  12  February  1961.  2  Daily  Telegraph,  14  March  1961. 

3  President  Tito's  Visit,  p.  48.  4  Ibid.,  p.  55,  and  see  Documents,  1961,  pp.  596-7. 

5  President  Tito's  Visit,  p.  65. 
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leaders  who  held  sway  in  1955  had  been  swept  away.  It  was  this  contin¬ 
uity  in  leadership  that  gave  non-alignment  its  appeal.  ‘We  can  inject  the 
voice  of  reason  into  world  affairs’,  Sukarno  had  told  the  conference  at 
Bandung,  and  this  message  had  continued  to  be  issued  in  the  intervening 
unsettled  years.  Sukarno,  himself,  was  anxious  that  the  Bandung  experi¬ 
ment  should  be  repeated,  and  in  March  1961  he  put  forward  his  idea  to 
various  governments.  Bandung  had  become  something  of  a  landmark. 
Not  only  had  it  been  of ‘immense  symbolic  importance’  said  the  Guardian, 
but  also  of  ‘practical  value  in  increasing  the  self-confidence  of  Afro- Asian 
countries  so  that  they  could  play  their  proper  parts  in  the  world  concert’.1 
Chen  Yi,  who  visited  Indonesia  in  April,  took  up  Sukarno’s  suggestion  and 
signed  a  joint  communique,  according  to  which  it  was  ‘very  necessary  to 
convene  a  second  Afro-Asian  conference  in  the  shortest  possible  time’. 
But  Bandung,  although  it  had  given  expression  to  the  aims  and  ideals  of 
non-alignment,  had  been  primarily  a  regional  grouping  and  therefore  had 
given  space  to  representatives  both  of  S.E.A.T.O.  and  of  the  Communist 
bloc.  The  renewed  call  for  another  Afro-Asian  conference  had  first  been 
heard  at  the  Afro-Asian  People’s  Solidarity  Conference  held  in  Cairo  in 
January.  The  Council  which  had  organised  this  conference  was  set  up 
late  in  1957  and  was  specifically  anti-western  and  fellow-travelling.  One 
commentator  described  its  first  conference  in  Cairo  as  ‘a  marriage  of 
convenience  between  President  Nasser  of  Egypt  and  Asian  communism  .2 
When  in  January  1961,  this  Conference  called  for  a  second  Bandung, 
Nasser  gave  it  his  conditional  support.  But  there  were  a  number  of  reasons 
why  he  did  not  approve  more  whole-heartedly,  the  chief  one  being  a 
cooling  off  in  his  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Furthermore,  Nasser 
and  Tito  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  road  of  neutralist  opinion,  between 
Sukarno  on  the  left  and  Nehru  on  the  right,  who  by  the  time  of  the  period 
under  review  had  very  reserved  ideas  about  the  value  or  practicability  of 
old-style  non-alignment.  The  latent  conflict  between  the  right-  and  left- 
wing  elements  which  really  centred  round  Nehru  s  fear  that  a  second 
Bandung  would  only  result  in  an  unsatisfactory  confrontation  between 
India  and  China,  left  the  way  open  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Tito-Nasser 
proposals  for  a  non-aligned  conference,  which,  at  the  outset,  followed 
the  desires  of  Nehru  that  a  wider  geographical  representation  should  be 
secured  than  had  been  possible  at  Bandung. 

President  Sukarno,  perceiving  that  his  proposal  for  a  conference  was 
inopportune,  readily  agreed  to  co-sponsor  the  one  proposed  by  Tito  and 
Nasser.  Apart  from  these  three  countries,  a  further  twenty  were  invited  to 
a  preparatory  conference  to  be  held  in  Cairo  in  June  ( Afganistan,  Brazil, 
Burma,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  Cuba,  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  Guinea,  India,  Iraq, 

1  Guardian,  io  May  1961.  .  Q, 

2  Homer  A.  Jack,  Cairo:  The  Afro-Asian  People's  Solidarity  Conference,  1958  (Chicago,  i95»h  P- 
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Mali,  Mexico,  Morocco,  Nepal,  Saudi  Arabia,  Somalia,  Sudan,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  and  Yemen).  It  was  generally  believed  that  Nehru  would  have 
liked  the  addition  of  such  countries  as  Austria,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Finland,  Cyprus,  Ireland,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Tunisia,  Nigeria,  Argentina, 
and  Chile.  Nasser  was  reputedly  in  favour  of  Cyprus  attending,  if  only  in 
order  to  keep  the  Cypriots  out  of  the  hands  of  Israeli  influence.  But  with 
the  best  will  in  the  world,  the  Guardian  pointed  out,  ‘the  Egyptians  will 
have  to  stop  short  of  considering  Cyprus  “neutralist”  as  long  as  there  are 
British  bases  on  the  island’.1 

One  major  problem  was  represented  by  the  position  of  Cuba.  The  Bay 
of  Pigs  invasion  had  undoubtedly  galvanized  those  planning  a  conference 
into  more  speedy  action.  Clearly  Cuba  had  to  be  invited,  indeed  the 
Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Raoul  Roa,  suggested  that  Havana  would  prove  a 
suitable  meeting-place,  since  Cuba  was  ‘the  centre  of  resistance  to  U.S. 
imperialism’.2  But  Cuban  ebullience  had  its  disadvantages  in  that  it 
tended  to  discourage  those  Latin  American  countries  who  might  have 
considered  attending. 

The  preparatory  meeting  opened  in  Cairo  on  5  June,  with  22  countries 
attending.  A  major  problem  was  raised  during  this  meeting  as  to  whether 
the  Algerian  nationalists  and  the  Gizengists  should  be  allowed  to  attend. 
Ghana  and  Indonesia  supported  this  proposal,  while  India  and  Ethiopia 
opposed  it  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  increase  world  tensions  rather  than 
reduce  them.  India,  said  one  journalist,  ‘takes  the  realistic  view  that 
world  conditions  can  only  be  discussed  within  the  framework  of  such 
agreements  as  the  two  major  Powers  are  willing  to  make’.3  The  rivalry 
between  India  and  Ghana  on  a  variety  of  other  issues  reflected  the  under¬ 
lying  tension  that  characterized  any  large  grouping  of  non-aligned 
nations.  With  the  neutral  countries  the  problem  of  dual  loyalties  had 
always  arisen.  Accra,  Casablanca,  Cairo,  stand  not  just  as  the  names  of 
capital  cities,  but  as  symbols  of  significant  groupings.  Afro- Asians  do  not 
always  see  eye  to  eye  with  Afro-Arabs.  Nasser  and  Tito  who  agree  on 
many  issues,  differ  over  their  policy  towards  Israel.  In  the  Sudan,  where 
Arab  and  Negro  meet,  the  harmony  inherent  in  non-alignment  does  not 
exist.  And  in  the  Congo,  the  diversity  of  neutral  opinion  had  lessened 
its  impact.4 

1  Guardian,  6  June  1961.  2  jV.T.  Times,  7  June  1961. 

3  Rawle  Knox,  O.F.N.S.,  2  June  1961. 

4  This  problem  is  alluded  to  in  the  Jugoslav  Review  of  International  Affairs,  No.  267,  20  May  1961, 
in  an  article  by  Dj.  Jerkovic:  ‘A  contribution  to  the  ending  of  the  division  of  the  present  world’ ; 
‘.  .  .  the  events  in  the  Congo  would  have  taken  a  different  course  if  the  independent  forces  in  the 
world  and  U.N.  had  acted  so  unanimously  as  they  have  been  doing  for  years  on  the  question 
of  Algeria,  and  also  in  the  recent  crisis  in  connection  with  Cuba,  when  these  forces  again  took 
up  the  cause  of  peace;  as  on  the  question  of  Laos,  where  they  are  making  great  efforts  to 
find  a  solution  by  way  of  peaceful  negotiation.  In  the  case  of  the  Congo  there  was  no  such  un¬ 
animity:  the  anti-colonial  and  the  uncommitted  forces  were  divided,  and  they  are  still  acting 
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There  was  further  disagreement  at  Cairo  over  the  definition  of  a  non- 
aligned  country.  The  definition  offered  by  Guinea  was  that  of  ‘a  coun¬ 
try  having  officially  stated  its  non-alignment  and  given  positive  proof  of 
practising  non-alignment  nationally  and  internationally  through  non¬ 
adherence  to  military  pacts  and  by  banning  military  bases  inside  national 
territories’.1  India,  however,  who  was  anxious  to  broaden  the  level  of 
acceptance,  suggested  that  ‘nations  which  involuntarily  have  foreign 
bases  on  their  soil  should  not  be  deprived  of  attending’.  The  final  defini¬ 
tion  that  emerged  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  was  fairly  straightforward. 
To  be  non-aligned  a  country  must:  i.  Pursue  an  independent  policy 
based  on  peaceful  co-existence;  2.  Not  participate  in  multilateral  military 
alliances  (e.g.  N.A.T.O.,  the  Warsaw  Pact,  S.E.A.T.O.  or  C.E.N.T.O.); 
3.  Support  liberation  and  independence  movements;  4.  Not  participate  in 
bilateral  military  alliances  with  Great  Powers.2 

In  the  Cairo  conference  communique,  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the 
proposed  conference  to  be  held  at  Belgrade  in  September  were  based  on 
the  cryptic  belief  that  ‘the  area  of  non-alignment  has  been  widened  and 
could  be  further  widened  in  scope  and  influence,  thus  becoming  a  fun¬ 
damental  factor  in  the  preservation  of  international  peace  and  security’.3 
The  subjects  for  discussion  revolved  around  this  central  problem  of  peace 
and  security;  it  could  be  achieved  by  respect  for  the  right  of  self-deter¬ 
mination  and  by  the  struggle  against  imperialism,  colonialism,  and  neo¬ 
colonialism;  other  topics  for  discussion  included  racial  discrimination  and 
apartheid;  general  and  complete  disarmament,  a  test  ban,  the  problem  of 
foreign  bases,  peaceful  co-existence,  and  finally,  ‘the  role  and  structure  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  implementation  of  its  resolutions’. 

Of  some  significance  was  the  reference  to  the  duty  of  nations  to  show 
‘respect  for  another  country’s  sovereignty  and  non-interference  in  its 
internal  affairs’.  But  this  duty  it  seemed,  applied  only  to  those  countries 
charged  with  neo-colonialism;  the  non-aligned  countries  themselves  were 
not  over-anxious  to  apply  the  rule  when  discussing  their  attitude  towaids 
South  Africa.  The  Cairo  meeting  took  place  at  a  moment  when  Egypt’s 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  were  at  a  lower  ebb  than  they  had  prob¬ 
ably  ever  been  certainly  since  the  spring  of  1959  when  Nasser  had  com¬ 
plained  strongly  to  Khrushchev  about  the  subversive  activities  of  the 
Communist  parties  in  the  Arab  world.  The  opening  weeks  of  June  wit¬ 
nessed  an  unprecedented  propaganda  war  between  the  two  countries 
waged  by  press  and  radio.  Thus  Nasser  had  an  interest  in  pointing  out  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  the  neutral  nations  were  not  prepared  to  take  Soviet 


in  disagreement;  and  this  has  prolonged  the  crisis  and  lessened  the  prospects  of  a  solution  in 
accordance  with  the  rights  of  countries  and  nations,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  ot  the 

United  Nations.’  ,  T1  . ,  „  T  c 

1  Observer,  1 1  June  1961.  2  Ibld'>  18  June  I961' 

3  Text  of  communique  in  Bourse  Egyplienne,  13  June  1961. 
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interference  light-heartedly.  These  differences  between  Russia  and  Egypt 
which  arose  during  the  course  of  1961  marked  a  fairly  substantial  change 
in  Russian  policy  towards  the  Middle  East  and  towards  the  uncommitted 
nations  generally,  which  accounts  in  part  for  the  Russian  coolness  towards 
the  preparations  for  a  non-aligned  conference.  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  said, 
in  the  days  of  the  Soviet-U.A.R.  honeymoon  in  1959,  that  ‘we  support 
Abdul  Nasser  knowing  that  he  is  not  a  communist;  he  even  puts  com¬ 
munists  in  prison  in  his  country.  But  this  is  an  internal  matter,  which 
concerns  him  and  his  people.’1  By  1961,  however,  his  tolerance  towards 
the  fate  of  Arab  communists  had  begun  to  fade.  Communist  journals 
began  to  attack  the  harshness  of  the  Egyptian  regime  in  sentencing 
communists.2  The  Russians  gave  verbal  support  to  the  Syrian  communists 
who  were  opposing  the  union  with  Egypt.  And  at  the  end  of  May  Pravda’’ s 
semi-official  correspondent  ‘Observer’  attacked  the  Egyptian  press  for  its 
anti-Soviet  attitude,  pointing  out  that  ‘the  great  viability  of  the  socialist 
order  affects  favourably  the  U.A.R.’.  Taking  up  the  American  argument 
that  neutralism  depended  on  the  existence  of  the  two  Great  Powers,  the 
article  reminded  the  Arabs  of  their  proverb  ‘Do  not  cut  down  the  tree 
which  gives  you  shade’.  The  debate  between  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Russians  took  place  at  a  more  serious  level  during  the  visit  of  the  U.A.R. 
parliamentary  delegation  to  Moscow  early  in  May,  led  by  the  President  of 
the  National  Assembly,  Mr.  Anwar  as-Sadat.  Khrushchev’s  speech  on 
3  May  and  Anwar  as-Sadat’s  subsequent  written  reply  are  illustrative  of 
the  gulf  which  was  likely  to  broaden  between  Russia  and  the  non-aligned 
countries  once  they  tried  to  define  their  relationship  more  closely. 
Khrushchev  claimed  that  socialism  is  to  communism  as  A  is  to  B,  and 
therefore  although  the  Egyptians  might  scorn  communism  at  the  present, 
‘in  the  future  you  will  find  that  we  are  right’.3  This  straightforward  idea 
of  inevitability  was  coupled  with  a  cruder  appeal  to  self-interest  and  the 
cost  of  living:  ‘If  our  people  live  better  than  you,  under  the  communist 
banner,’  said  Khrushchev,  ‘then  how  can  you  declare  yourselves  averse  to 
communism?  The  people  will  tell  you:  get  out,  we  shall  run  our  own 
affairs.’  Anwar  as-Sadat  rightly  pointed  out  that  on  the  basis  of  this  logic 
the  Americans  could  turn  to  the  Egyptians  and  say:  ‘We  live  under  the 
banners  of  capitalism  better  than  you.  How  then  can  you  advocate 
socialism?’  The  importance  of  the  other  lines  of  as-Sadat’s  argument  lay 
in  the  fact  that  here  was  the  basis  of  the  non-aligned  countries’  distrust  of 
communism.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Egyptian  attitude  towards  com¬ 
munism  was  restricted  to  Egypt  itself:  ‘It  has  been  generated  by  the  attitude 

1  Guardian ,  5  May  1961. 

2  See  World  Marxist  Review  for  March  1961.  In  May  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Jordanian 
communist  party  attacked  the  regimes  of  Nasser  and  Kassem  as  ‘dictatorships’,  in  the  columns 
of  Sovremennyi  vostok. 

3  S.W.B.,  Part  IV,  10  June  1961,  and  see  Documents,  1961. 
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which  the  communists  have  adopted  towards  the  National  Revolution.’ 
Thus,  although  like  certain  western  countries,  the  U.A.R.  forbade 
political  activities  by  communists,  they  had  none  of  the  American  fear  of 
the  spread  of  communism,  if  it  could  be  seen  to  be  answering  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  the  people.  Their  distrust  of  the  inevitability  thesis,  how¬ 
ever,  was  deep-rooted.  ‘We  do  not  believe’,  as-Sadat  told  Khrushchev, 
‘that  the  historical  development  of  man  runs  along  the  blind  alley,  of 
which  capitalism  is  the  beginning  and  communism  is  the  end.’ 

The  motive  behind  this  action  of  the  Russians  in  making  their  policy 
explicit  seems  to  have  been  prompted  by  a  desire  not  to  secure  apparent 
neutralist  support  on  terms  which  would  later  have  to  be  repudiated  and 
which  might  even  lead  to  the  neutral  country  in  question  to  swing  over  to 
the  other  side.  In  the  past,  said  one  Egyptian  newspaper,1  the  Soviets 
‘have  been  inclined  to  interpret  out  positive  neutralism  as  some  sort  of 
alignment  with  the  camp  they  represent’.  Indeed  the  Russians  were  in 
the  habit  of  dividing  the  world  into  the  ‘imperialist’  camp  and  the  camp 
of  the  ‘peace-loving  peoples’ — a  category  into  which  communist  and  non- 
aligned  countries  were  grouped  alike.  By  1961  the  Russians  might  have 
been  forgiven  for  beginning  to  wonder  whether  this  policy  was  ever  likely 
to  pay  dividends.  Non-alignment  and  not  communism  had  become  con¬ 
tagious.  In  Africa,  a  writer  in  the  Cairo  paper  Al-Akhbar  pointed  out,  we 
have  caused  communism  to  miss  the  opportunity  to  bargain  and  to  pene¬ 
trate  under  the  guise  of  aid  and  assistance’.2  If  indeed  the  neutrals  were 
taking  the  plums  from  under  the  noses  of  the  communists,  clearly  a  new 
strategy  would  have  to  be  set  in  motion.  It  was  by  no  means  sure,  however, 
by  the  end  of  1961,  that  opposition  to  non-alignment  was  the  right  one. 

While  relations  between  Egypt  and  Russia  cooled  off,  the  Americans 
were  not  slow  to  leap  into  the  gap.  Nasser  had  been  in  American  eyes, 
‘probably  the  most  soundly  based  barrier  against  the  spread  of  communism 
in  the  Arab  World’.3  President  Kennedy,  however,  had  no  sure  remedy 
for  bolstering  up  Nasser  while  fulfilling  his  election  pledges  to  suppoit 
an  Arab-Israeli  peace  conference.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  11  June  1961,  ‘if  some  way  could  be  found  to  walk  the 
thin  line  of  being  friendly  to  both  the  Arabs  and  Israelis,  the  Kennedy 
administration  would  have  pulled  off  a  major  cold-war  coup’.  A  solution 
to  the  Arab-Israeli  problem,  however,  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever.  President 
Kennedy,  manoeuvring  within  the  tight  limits  that  diplomacy  allowed, 
wrote  letters  to  the  principal  Arab  leaders  in  May  expressing  American 
support  in  general  terms  for  the  Arab  world,  and  thus  obviated  any 
difficulties  that  might  have  arisen  in  American-Arab  relations  as  a  result 
of  Mr.  Ben  Gurion’s  visit  to  America  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

2  Guardian,  12  June  1961. 


1  Al  Goumhouriya,  6  June  1961. 

3  Christian  Science  Monitor,  9  June  1961. 
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While  President  Nasser  seemed  to  be  moving  away  from  a  pro-Soviet 
stand,  President  Nkrumah  showed  signs  of  adopting  an  increasingly 
friendly  attitude  towards  the  communist  world.  Movement  in  this  con¬ 
text,  however,  was  largely  relative,  since  Ghana,  as  a  member  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  dependent  for  economic  aid  wholly  upon  Western 
sources,  was  by  no  means  as  entangled  with  the  Soviet  Union  as  was 
Egypt.  Nkrumah  like  everyone  else  took  favours  and  bestowed  them  on 
both  sides.  He  was  received  warmly  by  Kennedy  on  his  visit  to  Washing¬ 
ton  in  March,  and  he  was  equally  well  treated  on  his  arrival  in  Moscow 
in  July  at  the  beginning  of  a  tour  of  Eastern  Europe.  He  told  Khrushchev 
of  his  hopes  that  his  visit  would  ‘substantially  reinforce  our  determination 
to  crush  imperialism,  colonialism,  and  neo-colonialism  in  Africa’.1  Later 
in  his  visit  he  signed  a  joint  statement  with  the  Russians  attacking  the 
European  Common  Market  as  ‘a  scheme  designed  to  prevent  African 
countries  from  pursuing  an  independent  neutral  policy’.2 

President  Nkrumah’s  tour  of  Eastern  Europe  was  by  no  means  designed 
to  allay  western  fears  about  his  neutral  policy.  Wherever  he  went  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  denouncing  colonialism,  and  an  ill-timed  outburst  at 
a  reception  in  Budapest  of  all  places,  in  referring  to  his  country  as  having 
‘languished  for  a  hundred  years  under  colonialist  oppressors’,  caused  the 
British  ambassador  to  walk  out  in  the  middle  of  his  speech.3  The  Times, 
while  describing  as  ‘odd’  Nkrumah’s  choice  of  an  Iron  Curtain  country  to 
make  an  attack  on  Britain,  thought  that  ‘it  would  be  rash  to  conclude  from 
the  speeches  that  Dr.  Nkrumah  is  embracing  communism’.  Nevertheless, 
his  attacks  on  the  Common  Market,  his  denunciation  in  Prague  of  French 
atomic  testing,  and  his  support  for  a  German  peace  treaty,  left  few  people 
in  doubt  as  to  the  policy  Nkrumah  was  likely  to  put  forward  at  Belgrade. 

Once  the  Belgrade  Conference  had  been  decided  upon,  the  lobbying 
began ;  and  as  the  summer  progressed  fresh  areas  of  crisis  were  uncovered 
to  disturb  the  relationships  between  the  Great  Powers.  Kuwait,4  Bizerta,5 
and  Berlin,6  were  fresh  stones  thrown  into  the  international  pool,  already 
muddied  by  events  in  South  East  Asia7  and  Cuba.8  Looking  back  it 
seems  strange  that  the  Great  Powers  saw  fit  to  lavish  such  attention  on 
the  neutrals,  and  one  suspects  that  in  the  case  of  some  Western  powers 
this  was  done  more  to  conciliate  certain  areas  of  their  own  public  opinion 
than  in  any  hope  that  the  neutrals  could  find  a  constructive  solution  to 
the  international  impasse.  Certainly  a  large  number  of  people  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  subscribe  to  the  view  that  ‘in  many  ways  the  future  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  world  seem  likely  to  depend  on  the  influence  and  political 


1  Times,  n  July  1961.  2  Ibid.,  26  July  1961. 

3  Sunday  Times ,  30  July  1961.  4  See  Chapter  XI  below. 

5  See  Chapter  XII  below.  6  See  Chapter  IV  above. 

7  See  Chapter  VI  above.  8  See  Chapter  (I),  Section  ( b )  above. 
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wisdom  of  the  neutralist  nations  even  more  than  on  the  actions  of  East 
and  West’.1 

Bizerta  was  a  fairly  clear-cut  issue.  On  a  straight  issue  of  colonialism 
there  could  be  no  taking  sides.  The  neutralists  were  unanimous,  their  sole 
point  of  disagreement  being  the  degree  of  vehemence  that  should  be 
employed  against  the  French.  Prince  Sihanouk,  also  on  the  side  of  pacifism, 
announced  ‘qu’il  ne  servirait  a  rien  de  prendre  une  position  violente  qui 
cabrerait  la  France,  mais  que  celle-ci  ne  peut  manquer  de  reflection  si 
1’ ensemble  des  nations  neutres  lui  rappelait  le  principe  selon  lequel  ou  ne 
peut  posseder  de  bases  dans  une  nation  etrangere  contre  la  volonte  de 
cette  nation’.2  Issues  further  removed  from  their  experience,  however, 
left  the  neutrals  wary  of  committing  themselves.  Mr.  Chester  Bowles, 
after  a  trip  round  Asia,  reported  that  the  neutrals  were  ‘unimpressed’  by 
the  western  legal  arguments  over  Berlin.3  His  earlier  announcement  that 
there  was  a  ‘growing  awareness  in  Asia  and  Africa  that  the  very  principle 
of  self-determination  so  important  in  Berlin  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  Asian  and  African  nations’,  was  mere 
wishful  thinking.4  The  neutralist  countries,  announced  one  American 
paper,  ‘have  it  in  their  power  to  do  serious  damage  to  the  western  posi¬ 
tion’.5  Feeling  that  the  problem  of  the  neutralist  approach  to  Berlin  was 
basically  an  educational  one,  the  editor  of  the  Hamburg  weekly,  Der  Stern, 
invited  a  number  of  journalists  from  thirty-nine  countries  that  had  achieved 
independence  since  1945,  to  see  Berlin  for  themselves.  Most  of  them,  it 
appeared,  were  convinced  that  the  Berlin  question  was  wholly  irrelevant 
to  their  own  countries,  and  it  had  not  occurred  to  them  that  the  West 
Berliners  actually  might  want  American  troops  to  remain  in  the  city.  One 
of  them  asked  rather  brutally  ‘whether  everything  would  not  be  solved 
if  the  Americans  went  home’.6 


1  Richard  Scott,  Guardian,  21  June  1961.  2  Le  Monde,  17  August  1961. 

3  N.T.  Times,  20  August  1961.  Bowles  had  discussed  this  problem  at  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Press  Club  on  15  August  1961  (U.S.I.S.  Press  release) :  ‘I  found  that  when  we  speak  of  America’s 
legal  right  to  remain  in  Berlin  few  Asians  and  Africans  are  impressed.  But  when  we  stress  our 
role  as  defenders  of  the  right  of  West  Berliners  to  make  their  own  decisions,  then  faces  light  up 
and  heads  nod.  For  Asians  and  Africans  know  that  self-determination  is  basic  to  their  own 
independence.  To  those  who  minimized  the  situation  on  the  ground  that  West  Berlin  is  only  part 
of  a  city  and  not  a  country,  I  pointed  out  that  there  are  21  members  of  the  United  Nations  with 
populations  smaller  than  that  of  West  Berlin,  and  58  with  a  smaller  gross  national  product. 

4  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  14  August  1961.  Mr.  Bowles  had  met  with  American  diplomats  from 
the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa  in  Cyprus  at  the  beginning  of  August,  and  with  those  from 
Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  in  Nigeria  at  the  end  of  July.  He  also  called  to  see  President  Tito  on 
the  island  of  Brioni,  with  George  Kennan,  the  American  ambassador  in  Belgrade.  He  went  on 
to  visit  Burma  and  New  Delhi,  where  he  presided  over  another  meeting  of  American  diplomats 
from  the  Southern  Asia  area.  The  N.T.  Times,  7  August  1961,  commented  that  the  major 
purpose  of  Bowles’  tour  appeared  to  be  ‘an  attempt  to  win  at  least  understanding,  if  not  active 
support,  on  Berlin  in  Jugoslavia  and  uncommitted  capitals  of  Africa  and  South  Asia  . 

s  Rowland  Evans  Jr.,  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  27  August  1961. 

6  N.T.  Times,  25  August  1961. 
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In  the  last  day  or  two  before  the  Conference  opened  in  September, 
both  the  Great  Power  blocs  began  insuring  themselves  against  the  failure 
of  the  neutrals  to  commend  their  side  of  the  argument.  The  Guardian, 
while  acknowledging  that  Belgrade  was  ‘unlikely  to  produce  any  magic 
solution  to  the  Berlin  problem  or  to  the  deadlock  in  the  nuclear  test  talks’, 
laid  down  impossible  conditions  for  success.  ‘If  it  is  prepared  to  recognise 
the  existence  of  Soviet  imperialism  in  East  Germany  and  the  legality  of 
the  western  position  in  Berlin,  it  could  help  to  produce  a  worthwhile 
compromise  between  the  two  sides.’1  The  commentator  in  Pravda  was 
almost  equally  unconstructive.  If  the  conference  is  to  play  an  important 
role,  he  wrote,  it  must  view  European  tensions  ‘in  connexion  with  the 
intrigues  of  the  imperialist  forces  in  West  Berlin’.2  And  lest  the  neutrals 
should  think  that  they  could  derive  any  morality  from  their  position, 
much  of  the  western  press  pointed  out  that  ‘whether  they  know  or  acknow¬ 
ledge  it  or  not,  they  are  meeting  under  the  aegis  and  protection  of  the 
western  powers  and  the  western  alliances  they  would  end’.3  The  Daily 
Telegraph  of  31  August  1961  pointed  out  that  ‘free  nations  which  decline 
any  part  in  the  common  defence  of  freedom  continue  to  enjoy  it  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  do  accept  this  obligation’. 

In  fact,  the  West  had  strengthened  their  positions  against  the  neutralist 
onslaughts  unnecessarily.  On  31  August,  the  day  before  the  Belgrade 
Conference  opened,  the  Soviet  Union  announced  its  intention  of  resum¬ 
ing  nuclear  tests.  The  consternation  caused  by  this  announcement — ‘the 
worst  Soviet  blunder’  since  Hungary4 — was  nowhere  more  apparent  than 
in  Belgrade.  The  entire  emphasis  and  significance  of  the  conference  had 
been  altered.  For  although  the  neutrals  had  assembled  to  discuss  their  own 
problems,  symbolized  by  their  united  desire  for  the  liquidation  of  colonial¬ 
ism,  the  interest  of  the  conference  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  world  at 
large  lay  in  their  ability  to  have  a  meaningful  impact  on  a  woefully 
polarized  world.  The  neutrals  had  for  long  held  that  the  details  of  the 
cold  war  were  of  no  interest  to  them:  now  the  positions  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  reversed ;  the  world  was  given  a  picture  of  a  Great  Power  telling 
the  smaller  fry  to  cease  their  footling  antics — a  reminder,  wrote  one 
observer  in  Belgrade,  that  ‘whatever  the  uncommitted  countries  may 
think  of  the  role  and  impact  they  may  have  upon  world  events,  it  is  force 
and  power  alone  which  will  decide  the  course  of  events’.5 

The  motives  behind  the  Russian  announcement  at  this  particular  time 
proved  difficult  to  pin  down.  Few  people  were  prepared  to  dismiss  it  as  a 

1  Guardian,  28  August  1961.  ^  Times,  1  September  1961. 

3  JV.T.  Times,  30  August  1961.  4  Ibid.,  1  September  1961. 

s  Times,  1  September  1961.  Resumption  of  testing  by  either  side  during  the  summer  of  1961 
had  been  a  distinct  possibility.  Chester  Bowles  and  State  Department  officials  had  told  the 
regional  conference  of  American  diplomats  in  Nicosia  at  the  beginning  of  August  that  the 
United  States  was  seriously  considering  resumption.  Ibid.,  2  August  1961. 
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clumsy  coincidence.  But  whether  such  ‘disregard  for  neutralist  opinion’ 
was  to  be  regarded  as  a  snub,1  or  whether  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  trying  to 
frighten  the  neutrals  into  ‘a  stand  that  would  oppose  the  western  powers 
risking  war  over  Berlin’,2  was  hard  to  establish.  Certainly,  however,  the 
‘bewilderment,  dismay,  shock,  and  serious  concern’3  which  the  delegates 
were  believed  to  feel,  was  not  reflected  to  any  great  degree  in  the  main 
speeches.  For  the  most  part  the  main  figures  concentrated  attention  on  the 
deteriorating  international  situation  without  singling  out  the  Russians  for 
any  additional  share  of  blame.  Mr.  Nehru,  for  example,  arrived  in  Bel¬ 
grade  on  31  August,  and,  while  not  specifically  denouncing  the  Russian 
decision,  stated  that  he  was  against  all  nuclear  tests  ‘at  any  time  and  at 
any  place’.  The  chief  reason  for  this  lack  of  vocal  opposition  from  the 
neutrals  to  Russian  resumption  of  testing  at  a  time  when  western  govern¬ 
ments  and  non-aligned  peace  movements  were  outdoing  themselves  in 
condemnation— is  more  to  be  found  in  their  acceptance  of  the  Russian 
argument  about  French  testing  than  in  any  innate  sympathy  towards  the 
Russian  position.  The  west  as  a  whole  was  not  enthusiastic  about  the 
Russian  excuses.  ‘I  cannot  say  that  I  am  much  impressed  by  the  Russian 
explanations’,  said  Mr.  Gaitskell,4  ‘.  . .  no  one  is  going  to  take  very  seriously 
the  idea  that  the  Russians  believe  that  the  French  tests  threaten  the 
Soviet  Union.  .  .  .’  But  to  the  neutrals,  the  four  French  tests  that  had  been 
carried  out  in  the  Sahara  between  March  and  August  1961  assumed 
greater  proportions.  France  persists,  President  Nasser  announced  in 
Belgrade,  ‘in  provoking  world  public  opinion  by  holding  nuclear  tests  in 
the  homeland  of  peoples  who  refuse  to  allow  their  land  to  be  the  field  of 
such  experiments’.5  The  fact  that  America  and  Britain  had  not  dissuaded 
France  from  this  action  nor  publicly  condemned  her  also  annoyed  the 
neutrals.6 


1  Ibid.,  1  September  1961.  2  O.F.N.S.,  1  September  1961. 

3  Times,  1  September  1961.  4  646,  H.C.  Deb.,  col.  35,  17  October  1961. 

5  Conference  of  Non-Aligned  Countries  (Belgrade,  September  1961),  p.  47.  An  exchange  in  the 
House  of  Commons  illustrated  this  point.  ‘Mr.  Gower:  Generally  in  the  world  there  was  a  far 
greater  furore  (about  French  tests),  particularly  among  the  Afro-Asian  nations.  It  is  astonishing 
when  one  considers  that  France  was  carrying  out  comparatively  small  tests.  Yet  we  have  today 
learned  that  the  Russians  have  a  bomb  which  is  the  greatest  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  Dr. 
Barnett  Stross :  I  am  sure  that  the  Hon.  Gentlemen  will,  in  all  fairness,  admit  that  the  Sahara  is 
rather  near  Africa.’  (646,  H.C.  Deb.,  col.  123,  17  October  1961.)  France  was  also  a  major  enemy 
of  the  neutrals,  not  only  over  testing,  but  also  over  Algeria  and  her  known  contempt  for  the 


5  ‘Mr  Godber  (Minister  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs) :  The  Hon.  Member  said  that  we  did 
not  do  anything  about  the  French  tests,  but  I  remind  him  that  at  the  last  session  of  the  United 
Nations  we  fully  supported  a  resolution  calling  for  a  moratorium  to  which  all  States  should 
adhere.  We  supported  it,  and,  of  course,  it  did  not  escape  our  attention  that  France  had  been 
testing  at  that  time.  It  is  perfectly  clear  and  there  is  no  need  to  pursue  that  further.  Mr.  Healey : 
Will  the  Hon.  Gentleman  say  unequivocably  whether  Her  Majesty’s  Government  condemn  t  e 
tests  carried  out  by  France  in  the  Sahara?  That  is  all  we  want  to  hear.  Mr.  Godber:  Why  should 
we  in  this  context?’  646,  H.C.  Deb.,  cols.  202-3,  18  October  1961. 
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Nevertheless,  there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  a  number  of  neutrals 
were  not  best  pleased  by  the  Soviet  decision.  A  cause  for  deep  regret,  said 
President  Nasser,  ‘is  the  fact  that  in  this  atmosphere  filled  with  anxiety, 
the  government  of  the  Soviet  Union  found  itself  in  a  position  which, 
according  to  its  point  of  view,  leads  it  to  the  resumption  of  nuclear  tests. 
This  decision  shocked  me  just  as  it  shocked  world  public  opinion.’  This 
sentiment  was  echoed  by  President  Nkrumah — ‘this  was  a  shock  to  me, 
as  it  must  have  been  to  you  all’.  Yet  the  protests  were  none  too  eager,  and 
the  impression  was  gained  that  they  were  against  the  Soviet’s  scornful 
attitude  towards  non-alignment  rather  than  against  the  further  loop  in 
the  arms  race  spiral. 

Despite  this  blow  both  to  their  prestige  and  to  their  effectiveness  the 
Conference  settled  down  to  a  reasonably  constructive  debate  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  colonialism  and  disarmament.  And  it  was  a  blow,  since  as  Haile 
Selassie  put  it,  ‘analysed  with  an  eye  to  military  strength  or  to  present-day 
wealth,  we  must  recognize  that  the  uncommitted  nations  cannot  qualify  as 
a  power  bloc  and  that  our  strength  resides  not  in  military  might  or  in 
economic  wealth,  but,  rather,  in  the  cumulative  moral  influence  which  we 
can  bring  to  bear  on  world  problems’.1  It  was  difficult  to  see,  in  the  after- 
math  of  the  Soviet  resumption  of  testing,  how  this  display  of  morality 
could  conceivably  affect  the  relations  between  the  two  blocs,  both  arguing 
not  from  positions  of  morality  but  from  positions  of  power. 

The  conference  was  formally  opened  by  President  Tito  on  the  morning 
of  1  September  in  the  conference  hall  of  the  Federal  People’s  Assembly 
Building.  It  was  attended  by  delegates  from  twenty-five  countries,2  and 
by  observers  from  Bolivia,  Brazil,  and  Ecuador.  In  his  opening  address, 
Tito  concentrated  on  repudiating  any  suggestion  that  the  non-aligned 
countries  were  thinking  of  constituting  a  ‘third  bloc’.  The  Belgrade  Con¬ 
ference,  he  said,  ‘is  the  most  competent  forum,  outside  the  United  Nations, 
where  the  representatives  of  non-aligned  countries  can  state,  as  simply  and 
as  strongly  as  possible,  their  views  regarding  the  question  as  to  what  the 
relations  among  peoples  and  states  should  be  like  and  as  to  how  the  solution 
of  outstanding  issues  by  peaceful  means  could  and  should  be  brought  about 
without  thereby  impairing  but  rather  promoting  world  peace  and  con¬ 
structive  co-operation  among  peoples’.3  Sukarno,  who  followed  Tito,  also 
emphasized  that  the  non-aligned  countries  did  not  form  a  third  bloc;  in 
general  the  tone  of  his  speech  was  anti-western  and  he  appeared  deeply 
conscious  of  the  great  divide  between  the  rich  and  poor  nations — a  theme 
which  underlaid  the  whole  proceedings.  ‘We  have  the  bounden  duty’,  said 

1  Conference  of  Non-Aligned  Countries,  hereinafter  cited  as  C.N.A.C. 

2  Afghanistan,  Algeria,  Burma,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  Congo,  Cuba,  Cyprus,  Ethiopia,  Ghana, 
Guinea,  India,  Indonesia,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Mali,  Morocco,  Nepal,  Saudi  Arabia,  Somalia,  Sudan, 
Tunisia,  United  Arab  Republic,  Yemen,  Jugoslavia. 

3  C.N.A.C.,  pp.  21-22. 
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Sukarno,  ‘to  win  the  understanding  of  the  peoples  in  other  countries,  to 
tell  them  quite  frankly  that  they  cannot  go  on  living  at  the  expense  of 
millions  of  poverty-stricken  peoples.  Their  affluent  societies  are  built  upon 
the  sweat  and  toil  and  tears  of  millions  who  spend  their  evenings  not  with 
their  eyes  glued  upon  television  sets  but  in  a  darkness  pierced  by  the  flame 
of  a  single  candle,  whose  days  are  tormented  not  by  the  desire  to  have  a 
better  car  than  their  neighbours  but  by  the  desire  to  give  their  children 
one  meagre  bowl  of  rice  a  day.’1  Sukarno  went  on  to  discuss  the  problem 
of  West  Irian,  but  in  deference  to  the  general  consensus  that  individual 
questions  should  not  be  put  forward  in  too  great  detail,  his  proposals  were 
submerged  in  a  wide-ranging  debate  on  colonialism  and  neo-colonialism. 

When  it  came  to  discussing  Berlin  and  the  U.N.,  Sukarno  was  hardly 
more  specific.  To  suggest  that  ‘common  sense  demands  the  recognition  of 
the  temporary  de  facto  sovereignty  of  two  Germanies  as  a  big  entity’,2  was 
not  much  of  an  advance  on  proposals  put  forward  by  liberal  thinkers  in 
the  West;  his  proposal  that  ‘if  the  Soviet  Union  chooses  to  conclude  a 
peace  treaty  with  East  Germany,  let  it  be  so’  was  more  controversial.  But 
he  had  few  suggestions  to  make  about  disarmament,  or  for  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  U.N.,  apart  from  the  admission  of  Communist  China. 

President  Nasser’s  speech  revealed  where  the  hopes  of  the  non-aligned 
countries  lay,  and  in  the  same  breath  why  they  were  likely  to  remain  in¬ 
effective.  He  described  how,  at  the  autumn  session  of  the  United  Nations 
in  i960,  many  countries  had  sought  to  oppose  the  policy  of  racial  dis¬ 
crimination.  ‘We  thought  that  the  policy  of  a  big  force  of  world  public 
opinion  against  this  policy  was  enough  to  convince  those  who  practise  it 
that  the  logic  of  our  time  and  the  human  values  involved,  do  not  permit 
such  stark  discrimination  between  people  with  the  object  of  furthering 
their  exploitation.’3  The  reaction  of  South  Africa  to  this  pressure  and  her 
ability  to  continue  on  her  chosen  path,  as  Nasser  put  it,  ‘without  honour 
and  without  shame’,  was  a  blow  to  the  neutrals’  belief  in  the  effectiveness 
of  moral  suasion.  Nasser,  however,  as  ever,  was  more  concerned  with  the 
roots  of  cold  war  problems  than  with  the  more  obvious  recrudescences 
thrown  up  by  the  fundamental  disturbance.  Thus  when  discussing  the 
Berlin  Wall,  he  could  announce  quite  categorically  that  ‘the  German 
problem  is  not  this  Wall’.4  Similarly,  when  condemning  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  resumption  of  nuclear  tests,  he  pointed  out  that  the  dangei  lay  not 
so  much  in  testing  per  se,  but  rather  in  ‘its  clear  bearing  on  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  the  dangerous  international  position  .5 

On  the  second  day  of  the  Conference,  President  Nkrumah  put  forward  a 
number  of  constructive  proposals,  starting  from  the  idea  that  although  the 
non-aligned  countries  did  not  form  a  third  bloc,  they  were  nevertheless  a 

2  Ibid.,  p.  36.  3  Ibid.,  pp.  41-42. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  47. 


1  Ibid.,  p.  31- 
4  Ibid.,  p.  46. 
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moral  force  which  should  seek  to  achieve  its  aims  by  acting  in  concert  at  the 
U.N.  Nkrumah  skirted  the  colonialism  issue  to  begin  with,  and  concen¬ 
trated  on  disarmament,  the  most  urgent  problem  of  the  day.  He  suggested 
that  the  great  powers  should  accept  inspection,  and  that  the  inspec¬ 
tion  teams  should  come  from  the  non-aligned  countries.  In  future,  these 
countries  should  be  represented  at  all  conferences  on  disarmament.  He 
concluded  this  section  of  his  speech  with  a  request  that  the  Conference 
should  give  the  great  powers  a  positive  maxim:  ‘If  you  want  peace,  stop 
preparing  for  war.’1  Nkrumah  dealt  cursorily  with  Berlin,  with  no  new 
ideas  apart  from  suggesting  that  the  Oder-Neisse  frontier  should  be  re¬ 
cognised.  He  also  offered  Accra  as  a  meeting  place,  should  President 
Kennedy  and  Mr.  Khrushchev  decide  to  have  talks  to  discuss  Germany. 
But  Nkrumah’s  real  interest  lay  in  the  eradication  of  colonialism,  and  here 
he  attacked  those  ‘who  refuse  to  listen  that  Africa  is  not  an  extension  of 
Europe,  and  never  will  be’.2  Included  in  his  onslaught  on  colonialism  was 
a  further  one  on  the  European  Common  Market.  ‘What  is  this  Common 
Market  if  it  is  not  a  new  design  for  reimposing  Europe’s  domination  and 
exploitation  on  Africa.’3  Finally,  his  proposals  for  the  reorganisation  of 
the  U.N.  were  far  from  revolutionary.  Apart  from  the  suggestion  that 
‘there  should  be  a  subordinate  layer  of  three  deputy  secretaries  general, 
one  from  the  eastern  camp,  one  from  the  western  camp  and  the  other  from 
the  uncommitted,  non-aligned  camp’,4  he  also  proposed  that  ‘there  should 
be  set  up  an  executive  body  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  whose  duty 
it  would  be  to  ensure  that  the  decisions  of  both  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  Security  Council  would  be  faithfully  and  promptly  implemented  by 
the  Secretariat’.5  With  this  type  of  proposal,  the  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  non-aligned  position  could  be  seen  at  their  best.  Here  was  a 
moderate,  guarded,  revisionist  proposal,  sensible  in  itself,  but  it  could  have 
little  hope  of  being  taken  up  by  the  Great  Powers. 

After  Nkrumah,  Nehru  spoke.  For  many  years  he  had  been  the  un¬ 
crowned  leader  of  the  neutrals.  India  was  the  largest  non-aligned  country, 
and  the  largest  country  in  the  world  attempting  to  drag  itself  up  from 
poverty  by  democratic  means.  Nehru’s  reputation  as  a  world  figure  auto¬ 
matically  gave  him  prestige  among  the  neutrals.  Now,  however,  the  scene 
was  changing.  From  the  first,  Nehru  had  been  lukewarm  about  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  this  Conference.  He  had  not  sponsored  it,  nor  had  he  got  over  his 
disappointment  at  his  failure  to  broaden  its  base.  He  spoke  to  the  assembly 
without  notes,  seemingly  ruminating  on  the  complexities  of  the  international 
scene.  Although  still  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  non-alignment,  Nehru 
had  few  illusions  about  its  effectiveness:  ‘We  must  not  overestimate  our 
own  importance.  After  all,  we  do  not  control  the  strings  of  the  world,  not 

1  C.N.A.C. ,  p.  101. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  104. 


4  Ibid.,  p.  105. 


2  Ibid.,  p.  103. 
5  Ibid. 
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only  in  the  military  sense  but  in  other  senses  also.’1  Perhaps  Nehru  sensed 
that  the  countries  assembled  at  Belgrade  did  in  some  way  form  a  thii'd 
force,  despite  the  protestations  made  by  other  speakers  that  this  was  not 
so.  He  saw  the  dangers  in  such  a  development.  ‘Numbers  do  not  create  a 
force’,  he  had  once  said.  ‘They  may  create  moral  pressures,  but  not  a  force. 
It  will  not  make  the  slightest  difference  to  the  great  military  powers  of 
today  if  the  militarily  weak  countries  band  themselves  together.  If  it 
takes  the  shape  of  banding  together,  even  the  ability  to  exert  moral  pres¬ 
sure  goes  into  the  background,  and  the  physical  side  comes  up.’2 

On  the  second  day  of  the  conference,  a  Drafting  Committee  was  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  drafting  of  a  resolution  on  the  problems  confronting  the 
conference,  and  although  the  heads  of  delegations  continued  to  make 
major  speeches  in  the  plenary  sessions,  interest  focused  on  the  behind-the- 
scenes  activities  of  the  Committee.  On  5  September,  the  proceedings  were 
enlivened  by  the  arrival  of  the  delegation  from  the  Congo,  which  included 
both  Mr.  Adoula  and  Mr.  Gizenga.  In  addition,  Prince  Sihanouk  chose 
this  moment  to  announce  his  decision  to  recognise  the  provisional  Algerian 
government.  With  the  encouragement  of  President  Modibo  Keita  of 
Mali,  who  announced  his  belief  that  ‘the  best  contribution  to  the  struggle 
for  the  liquidation  of  colonialism  is  unreserved  support  for  the  liberation 
movements’,3  Sihanouk  was  joined  both  by  Tito  and  by  Nkrumah  who 
willingly  gave  their  support  to  the  Algerians. 

The  conference  met  formally  for  the  last  time  on  the  afternoon  of 
6  September  and  was  presented  with  two  declarations;  one  a  straight¬ 
forward  account  of  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  the  non-aligned  countries, 
and  the  other  a  Declaration  on  the  Danger  of  War  and  an  Appeal  for 
Peace.  This  latter  document  called  upon  America  and  Russia  ‘to  imme¬ 
diately  suspend  their  recent  war  preparations  and  approaches,  take  no 
steps  that  would  aggravate  or  contribute  to  further  deteriorations  in  the 
situation,  and  resume  negotiation  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  any  out¬ 
standing  differences  between  them  with  due  regard  to  the  principles  of  the 
U.N.  Charter’.4  The  main  conference  declaration  contained  little  that  was 
new:  ‘to  eradicate  the  source  of  conflict  is  to  eradicate  colonialism  in  all  its 
manifestations  and  to  accept  and  practise  a  policy  of  peaceful  co-existence 
in  the  world.’3  The  Conference’s  definition  of  peaceful  coexistence  was 
not  without  significance:  it  ‘amounts  to  an  active  effort  towards  the 
elimination  of  historical  injustices  and  the  liquidation  of  national  oppres¬ 
sion,  guaranteeing,  at  the  same  time,  to  every  people  their  independent 
development’.6  Having  announced  that  the  participating  countries  did 


1  Ibid.,  p.  1 15.  . 

2  From  a  reply  to  a  debate  on  foreign  affairs  in 
Nehru,  India’s  Foreign  Policy  (Delhi,  1961),  p.  78. 

3  C.N.A.C.,  p.  215.  4  Ibid.,  p.  252. 
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not  intend  either  to  make  ‘concrete  proposals  for  the  solution  of  all  inter¬ 
national  disputes’  or  to  form  a  new  bloc,  the  Declaration  went  on  to  con¬ 
sider  that  ‘the  further  extensions  of  the  non-committed  area  of  the  world 
constitutes  the  only  possible  and  indispensable  alternative  to  the  policy 
of  total  division  of  the  world  into  blocs,  and  intensification  of  cold  war 
politics’.1  One  appeal  that  was  made,  perhaps  most  important  since  it 
was  to  have  results,  was  that  ‘the  non-aligned  nations  should  be  repre¬ 
sented  at  all  further  world  conferences  on  disarmament’.2 

The  immediate  outcome  of  the  Belgrade  Conference  was  the  drafting 
of  a  letter  to  be  sent  both  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  to  President  Kennedy 
urging  them  to  enter  into  direct  negotiations.  The  letters  were  sent  to 
Moscow  and  Washington  on  6  September,  but  it  was  resolved  that 
President  Sukarno  and  Modibo  Keita  should  go  to  Washington  to  rein¬ 
force  the  conference’s  message  by  their  presence.  Mr.  Nehru  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Nkrumah  were  sent  on  a  similar  mission  to  Moscow.  This  action  of 
the  non-aligned  countries  was  received  with  anger  and  derision  in  the 
United  States.  The  general  dismay  aroused  in  America  by  the  failure  of 
the  Belgrade  participants  to  condemn  the  Soviet  tests  and  the  Soviet 
position  over  Berlin  led  to  a  complete  disability  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  recognise  what  good  might  come  out  of  the  conference.  The  idea 
of  sending  deputations  to  the  two  world  leaders  was,  after  all,  inspired  by 
due  recognition  of  the  role  which  the  neutrals  could  play  as  mediators 
between  the  blocs.  In  effect  the  neutrals  were  telling  the  great  powers 
that  any  efforts  they  might  make  towards  the  resolution  of  the  problem  of 
peace  and  war  would  receive  their  support.  The  participants  at  Belgrade 
had  announced  their  conviction  that  ‘a  way  out  of  the  present  impasse’ 
could  be  found,  if  Kennedy  and  Khrushchev  were  prepared  to  persist  in 
their  negotiations.  This  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  very  minor  role 
which  the  neutrals  could  ever  hope  to  have  was  not  greeted  as  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  realism  which  in  fact  it  was,  but  rather  as  an  unnecessary  and  tire¬ 
some  intervention. 

It  is  not  altogether  clear  what  prompted  the  Americans  to  believe  that 
they  would  secure  any  diplomatic  advantages  from  Belgrade,  but  the  re¬ 
percussions  in  Washington  on  the  failure  of  this  gambit  were  severe.  No 
one,  it  was  reported,  was  more  angry  than  Mr.  Kennedy  himself,3  who  was 
scheduled  to  make  it  plain  to  the  neutral  delegates  that  ‘the  U.S.  is  tired  of 
having  the  neutral  nations  react  to  every  Soviet  threat  by  coming  to  this 
country  and  demanding  western  concessions’.  In  Britain,  however,  the 
Observer  pointed  out  that  this  judgement  was  mistaken:  ‘If  war  is  to  be 
avoided,  the  opinions  of  the  neutrals  will  have  a  growing  significance. 
This  will  not  be  because  of  any  superior  virtue  in  them  or  because  the 

1  C.N.A.C.,  p.  256. 

3  Observer,  io  September  1961. 


2  Ibid.,  p.  259. 
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west  or  the  communists  will  learn  to  love  them  particularly;  it  will  simply 
be  because  in  political  and  economic  (but  not  military)  terms,  they  con¬ 
stitute  a  third  of  the  world’s  resources.’1  This  was  cold  comfort  to  the 
Americans,  who  were  also  repelled  by  the  demand  at  Belgrade  for  the 
admission  of  China  to  the  U.N. 

But  had  the  Americans  observed  more  closely  the  outcome  of  Belgrade, 
they  might  have  noticed  that  the  balance  of  non-alignment  had  not  really 
shifted  perceptibly  towards  the  Russians.  Reforms  of  the  U.N.  had  indeed 
been  demanded  at  Belgrade,  but  they  bore  little  resemblance  to  those  ex¬ 
treme  proposals  put  forward  by  Mr.  Khrushchev.  And  although  Mr. 
Nehru’s  reception  in  Moscow  was  somewhat  warmer  than  Mr.  Sukarno’s 
in  Washington,  the  Russians  seemed  to  be  giving  a  sigh  of  relief  rather  than 
a  shout  of  congratulation. 

Mr.  Nehru  and  Dr.  Nkrumah  arrived  in  Moscow  on  6  September,  hot¬ 
foot  from  Belgrade,  to  deliver  the  message  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  from  the 
conference.  Much  was  made  of  the  fact  that  the  two  neutralist  leaders 
travelled  in  separate  aeroplanes.  They  were  courteously  received  in 
Moscow,  and  Mr.  Nehru  was  allowed  to  make  a  speech  which  contained 
elements  of  criticism  of  the  Russian  resumption  of  testing :  ‘because  of  radio¬ 
activity,  terrible  consequences  might  flow  to  future  generations.  That  is 
why  we  have  viewed  with  great  concern  the  nuclear  tests  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  past  and  have  pleaded  for  their  discontinuance.  Whatever  the 
military  justification  of  those  tests,  they  expose  the  whole  human  race  to 
peril.’2  These  were  strong  words  to  use  in  the  Russian  capital,  but  there  was 
little  evidence  to  suggest  that  anyone  was  particularly  impressed  by  them. 
Mr.  Khrushchev  did  not  in  fact  reply  to  the  neutralist  plea  that  he  should 
meet  with  President  Kennedy  until  16  September,  after  Kennedy  had 
announced  that  such  talks  could  not  begin  until  ‘they  could  serve  a  useful 
purpose’.  Khrushchev,  in  a  letter  to  those  who  had  been  at  Belgrade, 
announced  his  readiness  to  negotiate  at  ‘any  time,  any  place,  and  at 
any  level’.3 

Presidents  Sukarno  and  Modibo  Keita  arrived  in  Washington  on 
12  September.  It  was  clear  from  the  statement  published  after  their  talks 
with  Kennedy  that  they  got  little  change  out  of  him.  ‘The  channels  of 
diplomacy’  are  already  open,  he  said,  and  it  is  clearly  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  there  be  no  unilateral  acts  which  will  make  peaceful  pio- 
gress  impossible.’4  Modibo  Keita,  however,  proved  not  ummpiessed  by 
President  Kennedy’s  firmness,  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  world 
crises  could  be  settled  if  Mr.  Khrushchev  were  to  show  the  same  spirit 
of  goodwill  as  President  Kennedy.5  Even  Sukarno  announced  on  his 


1  Ibid. 

3  Documents,  ig6t. 

5  N.T.  Times,  16  September  1961. 
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departure  that  he  was  ‘hopeful  about  the  chances  for  world  peace  and 
the  settlement  of  all  international  problems’.1 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Belgrade  conference,  many  people  believed  that 
the  pretensions  of  the  neutrals  to  play  a  significant  role  on  the  world  stage 
had  been  shattered.  It  was  not  only  the  value  of  non-alignment  as  an 
international  force  that  was  in  decline,  but  also  the  whole  concept  of 
neutralism  as  a  viable  alternative  to  military  pacts.  Clearly  there  was  no 
suggestion  at  this  stage  that  any  of  the  more  prominent  neutrals  were 
considering  the  abandonment  of  their  policy  of  non-alignment — most  of 
them  were  too  indifferent  to  the  crucial  problems  of  east-west  relations 
ever  to  contemplate  becoming  involved  in  them — but  there  was  a  growing 
realisation  of  their  own  dependence  upon  the  Great  Powers,  not  just  in 
terms  of  the  military  balance  but  in  the  economic  field  as  well.  Thus  when 
Nehru,  Nasser,  and  Tito  met  in  Cairo  on  19  November,  the  agenda  put 
forward  by  Tito  dealt  largely  with  the  possibility  of  renewed  pressure  on 
the  non-aligned  from  both  east  and  west.2  Jugoslavia,  in  a  sense,  was  the 
most  vulnerable  neutral.  As  a  communist  country  there  was  little  sym¬ 
pathy  for  her  in  America — although  Kennedy’s  administration  itself  did 
not  share  this  popular  view — and  after  Belgrade  negotiations  for  a  U.S.- 
Jugoslav  wheat  agreement  slowed  down  significantly.  To  the  Soviet  bloc, 
Jugoslavia  as  a  revisionist  was  an  object  of  more  hatred,  or  at  least  criticism, 
than  a  straightforward  bourgeois  democracy  like  India.  In  a  speech  at 
Skopje  on  13  November,  Tito  suggested  that  the  non-aligned  countries 
should  discuss  the  possibility  of  co-ordinating  their  efforts  in  order  to  meet 
the  economic  threat  represented  by  the  increasing  economic  integration 
of  Eastern  and  Western  Europe.3 

The  Cairo  ‘summit’,  however,  proved  of  little  import.  This  was  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  Tito’s  suggestions  had  amounted  virtually  to  the 
formation  of  a  neutral  bloc — something  which  he  had  vigorously  attacked 
at  Belgrade — and  such  an  idea  was  not  acceptable  to  Mr.  Nehru.  As  one 
writer  pointed  out,  the  Cairo  meeting  showed  that  ‘countries  with  ultimate 
common  aims  may  have  fundamental  differences  of  approach’.4  Nehru, 
after  his  visits  to  Kennedy  and  Khrushchev,  saw  some  possibility  of  an 
improvement  in  the  international  situation;  Nasser  and  Tito,  on  the  other 
hand,  continued  to  see  imperialists  under  every  bed.  Tito  accused  the 
Americans  of  economic  sabotage;  Nasser  saw  the  secession  of  Syria  from 
the  U.A.R.  as  the  result  of  imperialist  machinations.5  Both  were  certain 
that  these  misfortunes  had  befallen  them  as  a  result  of  the  stand  they  had 
taken  at  Belgrade. 

1  N.Y.  Times,  18  September  1961.  2  Observer,  ig  November  1961. 

3  N.Y.  Times,  14  November  1961.  4  Andrew  Wilson,  O.F.N.S.,  20  November  1961. 

5  This  secession  of  Syria  from  the  U.A.R.  in  September  1961  is  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
volume  of  the  Survey  covering  1962.  See  the  preface  to  this  volume. 
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Belgrade  and  its  aftermath  marked  the  end  of  an  era.  In  the  six  years 
that  had  passed  since  Bandung,  the  neutral  nations  had  lost  their  aura  of 
sanctity.  The  lofty  voice  of  idealism  which  had  sounded  so  impressive  at 
Bandung  amid  the  Babel  cries  of  an  increasingly  mad  world,  was  now 
tinged  with  self-interest  and  showed  signs  of  inner  conflict.  The  writer 
of  the  Survey  commented  in  1955  that  ‘it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
apparent  unanimity  of  view  on  world  affairs  registered  at  Bandung  was 
more  than  a  flash  in  the  pan,  or  that  it  would  withstand  the  pressures  of 
day-by-day  reality’.1  Belgrade  revealed  that  non-alignment  was  by  no 
means  a  monolithic  creed,  but  the  fissiparous  tendencies  to  be  observed 
among  the  groupings  present  reflected  little  more  than  the  general  trend 
towards  national  independence  to  be  noted  in  other  more  committed 
groupings.  Bandung  registered  the  fact  that  non-aligned  nations  existed, 
Belgrade  did  not  prove  that  they  would  be  listened  to. 

1  Survey,  1955-1956*  P-  65. 
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THE  EMERGENCE  OF  AFRICAN  RIVALRIES 

(a)  Europe  and  Africa 

The  year  1961  saw  Africa  about  to  enter  a  fresh  historic  era.  Its  pre¬ 
decessor — universally  hailed  as  ‘Africa’s  year’1 — had  virtually  closed 
the  chapter  which  began  with  the  European  colonial  partition  of  the 
1880’s.  No  less  than  seventeen  new  states  had  been  launched  into  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  the  greater  part  of  a  new  continent  now  stood  in  its  own  right 
on  the  international  scene. 

Several  major  themes  had  emerged  by  the  end  of  i960.  In  the  inter¬ 
national  field,  the  situation  was  illustrated  in  microcosm  by  the  plight  of 
the  Congo.2  The  emergent  states  at  once  became  the  target  of  conflicting 
interests,  sought  after  as  recruits  to  non-alignment  or  as  sympathisers, 
if  not  partisans,  in  the  cold  war,  and  above  all,  perhaps,  still  closely  in¬ 
fluenced  in  one  way  or  another  by  their  erstwhile  imperial  masters  in 
Europe.  Within  Africa  itself,  a  widening  gulf  could  be  discerned  between 
the  champions  of  immediate  political  union  for  the  continent  and  the 
advocates  of  a  gradualist  approach  to  the  problem;  and  several  nascent 
rivalries  were  soon  to  acquire  a  new  intensity  over  the  relevance  of  the  old 
colonial  frontiers.  Offsetting  these  contradictory  pulls  was  the  powerful 
emotional  drive  against  the  remaining  areas  of  ‘white  supremacy’,  in  the 
north,  Algeria,3  and  towards  the  south,  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
empires,  the  remaining  British  responsibilities  in  the  east  and  centre,  and 
finally  the  Afrikaner  regime  at  the  very  tip.  And  overlaying  them  all, 
there  stood  out  the  supreme  objective  of  a  rate  of  economic  growth  which 
could  give  some  substance  to  the  new  states’  title  to  independence,  and 
which  might,  in  many  cases,  prove  indispensable  to  their  survival. 

On  the  international  plane,  two  overlapping  assumptions  governed  the 
thinking  of  most  African  leaders:  in  the  first  place,  that  the  continent 
should  at  all  costs  be  kept  out  of  the  cold  war;  and  in  the  second,  that 
Africans  must  remain  sharply  on  their  guard  against  too  great  an  economic 
dependence  on  their  former  European  rulers,  a  dependence  stigmatized 
by  the  radicals  with  the  evocative  title  of ‘neo-colonialism’.  Both  reflected 
Africa’s  vulnerable  world  position  vis-a-vis  the  great  powers.  ‘When  two 
elephants  fight’,  said  Jomo  Kenyatta,  the  father-figure  of  Kenyan  nation¬ 
alism,  ‘it  is  the  grass  that  suffers.  When  East  and  West  are  struggling  in 
Africa,  it  is  Africa  that  suffers.’4  In  order  to  reduce  this  high  degree  of 


1  See  Survey,  iggg-ig6o,  Chapter  VII. 

3  For  Algeria,  see  Chapter  XII,  below. 


2  For  the  Congo,  see  Chapter  X,  below. 

4  N.T.  Times ,  12  April  1961. 
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weakness,  several  African  leaders  had  decided  to  adopt  the  already 
familiar  policy  of  non-alignment  elaborated  by  India,  and  to  bring  to  it 
what  they  considered  the  distinctive  and  valuable  qualities  of  the  ‘African 
personality’.  The  central  sphere  of  action  was  the  United  Nations,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  1961,  the  uncommitted  Afro-Asian  bloc  there  formed 
rather  over  a  quarter  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Those  African  states  which  had  chosen  to  tread  this  delicate  path  had 
done  so  with  a  certain  amount  of  success  in  the  brief  period  of  indepen¬ 
dence  prior  to  1961.  None  had  become  attached  either  to  the  communist 
or  the  western  alliance  systems,  and  all  were  open  to  offers  of  economic 
assistance  from  both  sides.  Communist  aid  was  so  far  confined  to  a  small 
number  of  countries  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  namely  Ghana,  Guinea,  Mali, 
Ethiopia  and  Somalia.  There  were,  of  course,  some  western  observers  who 
saw  this  as  the  mere  prelude  to  surrender,  but  this  almost  certainly  was  an 
underestimation  of  the  fierce  wariness  of  the  nationalist  leaderships,1  and 
for  the  moment  at  least,  Moscow  appeared  content  to  deal  with  them. 
China,  it  is  true,  was  believed  to  support  some  opposition  groups  such  as 
the  U.P.C.  in  Cameroun,  and  Chinese  assistance  experts  were  known  to 
be  busy  in  Guinea  and  Somalia,2  but  throughout  1961,  Chinese  activity 
in  the  continent  was  comparatively  negligible. 

As  for  the  United  States,  it  seemed,  after  a  long  period  of  distrust  of 
African  nationalist  intentions,  to  have  adjusted  itself  to  the  concept 
of  an  Africa  which  declined  to  accept  too  many  western  ties  and  before 
leaving  office  President  Eisenhower  had  outlined  proposals  for  fostering 
independence  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations.3  The  incoming 
Democratic  administration  was,  if  anything,  expected  to  intensify  the 
pro-nationalist  trend.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  noted  that  American 
tolerance  had  its  limitations.  The  downfall  of  Lumumba  had  been  partly 
ascribed  to  American  pressure,  and  the  fear  of  communist  penetration 
remained  a  powerful  factor  in  United  States  calculations  in  spite  of  pleas 
from  one  quarter  of  the  Kennedy  government  to  ‘avoid  a  fixation  about 
it’d  It  was  Mr.  Adlai  Stevenson,  the  new  ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  who  was  chosen  to  deliver  a  definitive  warning  to  Moscow  at  a 
particularly  critical  moment  in  the  Congo  crisis.5  Drawing  a  characteristi¬ 
cally  grand  parallel  with  the  break-up  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the 
Balkans,  Stevenson  made  it  clear  that  ‘we  oppose  with  all  our  convic¬ 
tion  and  experience  the  risk  that,  after  seeing  western  colonialism  go, 
Africa  will  see  communist  imperialism  come’.  The  guarantee  of  this 
latter-day  Monroe  Doctrine  was  to  be  the  United  Nations,  or  rather  the 

1  See  W.  Laqueur,  ‘Communism  and  Nationalism  in  Tropical  Africa’,  Foreign  Affairs,  July 

9 2  See  Daily  Telegraph ,  io  December  1961.  3  Documents,  ig6o,  pp.  386-9, 

4  Mr.  Mennen  Williams,  speaking  in  October  1961 ;  Documents,  1961,  pp.  640-3. 

5  Ibid.,  pp.  637-40. 
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recently  established  American-Afro-Asian  majority  ‘consensus’  within  it, 
but  there  could  be  little  doubt  as  to  which  would  be  the  most  vigilant 
partner  in  the  trio. 

On  the  morrow  of  independence,  however,  the  foremost  foreign  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  continent  was  neither  the  communist  bloc  nor  the  United 
States,  but  western  Europe.  Even  the  most  revolutionary-minded  of  the 
new  states  retained  at  least  some  formal  links  with  the  ex-colonial  powers, 
and  all  of  them  were  faced  with  the  inescapable  fact  that  they  were  prim¬ 
arily  dependent  on  European  markets  for  their  economic  livelihood.  In 
the  case  of  most  of  the  former  French  African  territories,  their  economic 
weakness  was  marked  enough  to  induce  them  to  take  up  international 
attitudes  so  pro-French  as  to  be  almost  indistinguishable  from  those  of 
President  de  Gaulle.  Certainly  at  the  end  of  i960,  they  could  hardly  be 
counted  among  the  enthusiasts  of  non-alignment,  and  their  connection 
with  Europe  was  doubly  reinforced  by  their  status  as  associates  of  the 
Common  Market. 

In  the  eyes  of  their  enemies  in  Africa,  this  situation  deserved  no  better 
title  than  that  of  ‘neo-colonialism’,  and  the  majority  of  French  African 
leaders  were  represented  as  little  more  than  puppet  presidents  manipulated 
from  Paris.  This  was  not  altogether  fair:  in  the  first  place,  as  we  shall  see, 
a  considerable  variety  of  opinion  existed  among  the  French-speaking 
governments,  and  secondly,  all  Africans  were  bound  to  be  ‘neo-colonial’  in 
some  sense  by  virtue  of  their  unfavourable  economic  position.  But  the 
slogan  touched  on  a  particularly  raw  nerve,  and  it  was  gratefully  seized  on 
by  anti-western  propaganda.  Imperialism,  said  the  critics,  had  left  Africa 
by  the  front  door  only  to  re-enter  it  by  the  back.  The  understandable 
resentment  felt  by  Africans  at  their  predicament  was  fanned  into  flame  on 
every  possible  occasion. 

The  earliest  reminder  of  Soviet  interest  were  the  calls  paid  to  Morocco, 
Guinea  and  Ghana  in  February  by  the  Soviet  president,  Mr.  Brezhnev. 
Brezhnev’s  tour  provoked  little  attention,  and  but  for  an  incident  involving 
his  aircraft  on  the  approach  to  Rabat,1  it  might  have  gone  almost  com¬ 
pletely  unnoticed.  The  expected  reaffirmations  of  support  for  African 
unity  and  ‘the  liberation  of  all  the  African  peoples  from  colonial  slavery’ 
were  duly  made,  and  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  Soviet 
leader’s  visit  was  President  Sekou  Toure’s  declaration — in  the  presence  of 
his  guest — that  ‘the  Guinean  people  .  .  .  are  not  communists  and  the 
Guinean  Democratic  Party  is  not  a  communist  party’,  an  interesting 
statement  in  the  light  of  later  developments.2  The  fanfares  were  clearly 
being  held  in  reserve  for  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Khrushchev,  whose  projected 
tour  of  eight  African  states  was  expected  to  take  place  in  the  spring.  If  this 

1  It  was  ‘buzzed’  by  a  French  jet  fighter  operating  from  Algeria. 

2  See  below,  p.  398. 
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had  anything  like  the  impact  which  Khrushchev  and  Bulganin  had  made 
during  their  tour  of  Asia  in  1955,’  it  would  clearly  be  an  event  of  the  first 
importance. 

For  the  moment,  however,  world  interest  was  focused  on  the  new  regime 
in  Washington.  The  first  indication  of  the  general  feeling  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  was  given  by  the  secretary  of  state  designate,  Mr.  Dean 
Rusk.2  ‘I  do  not  believe’,  said  Mr.  Rusk,  speaking  of  neutralism,  ‘that  we 
should  insist  that  anyone  who  is  not  with  us  is  against  us.’  An  emergent 
nation’s  foreign  policy  orientation  was  relatively  less  important  than  its 
economic  and  social  development,  and  ‘we  must  act  fast  to  help  them  get 
on  with  that  job’.  This  was  no  doubt  encouraging  news  for  an  African 
audience,  but  the  leaderships  in  both  Africa  and  the  United  States  were 
well  aware  that  economic  and  technical  assistance  could  not  be  enough  in 
themselves.  The  more  enlightened  relationship  postulated  by  Mr.  Rusk 
demanded  above  all  a  greater  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  Negro, 
and  here  America  suffered  immeasurably  from  the  condition  of  its  own 
large  underprivileged  Negro  minority.  The  Negro  community  in  the 
United  States  scarcely  presented  a  stimulating  picture  of  political,  econo¬ 
mic  and  social  advancement  to  the  young  states  of  Africa,  and  many  of 
their  newly  accredited  diplomats  had  already  run  up  against  active  racial 
prejudice  in  and  around  Washington  and  New  York.  Here  was  an  equally 
urgent  consideration  for  the  Kennedy  regime  to  take  into  account  in 
framing  an  imaginative  African  policy.  The  presence  in  it  of  several  men 
of  known  liberal  sympathies — Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Chester  Bowles  the 
under-secretary  of  state,  and  Mr.  George  Mennen  Williams  the  assistant 
secretary  of  state  for  African  affairs — gave  promise  that  the  task  would  be 
given  high  priority. 

The  eagerness  of  the  administration  to  further  its  acquaintance  with  the 
problems  of  the  continent  was  underscored  by  the  rapid  departure  of  Mr. 
Williams  for  a  tour  of  sixteen  countries  and  territories  on  15  February^ 
The  impact  of  the  tour  was  immediate  and  explosive,  especially  among  the 
white  minority  in  Kenya,  where  the  decolonisation  process  was  admittedly 
passing  through  a  delicate  phase  with  elections  under  the  new  constitution. 
Most  of  the  furore  centred  round  remarks  which  Mr.  Williams  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  made  at  Nairobi  airport  to  the  effect  that  President 
Kennedy  endorsed  the  nationalist  slogan  of  ‘Africa  for  the  Africans’.4 
American  policy,  he  was  said  to  have  explained,  demanded  that  Africa  be 
kept  free  of  cold  war  pressures  and  that  all  Africans,  including  those  in 


1  Survey,  iQ55~i956>  VP-  T 

2  Testifying  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee:  N.Y.  Times ,  13  January 

I9^Sudan,  Ethiopia,  Somalia,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Tanganyika,  Zanzibar,  Congo  (Leopoldville), 
Congo  (Brazzaville),  Cameroun,  Nigeria,  Togo,  Ghana,  Ivory  Coast,  Liberia  and  Lpper  V o  ta. 
4  Times  and  Daily  Telegraph,  22  Lebruary  1961. 
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South  Africa  and  the  Central  African  Federation,  must  enjoy  the  right  of 
self-determination. 

Although  Mr.  Williams  was  at  pains  to  clarify  his  statement  with  the 
gloss  that  it  ‘had  been  meant  to  cover  Africans  of  all  races— black,  white 
and  brown’,1  and  despite  the  subsequent  backing  of  the  president  him¬ 
self,2  the  episode  continued  to  rankle.  From  this  point  onwards,  it  became 
difficult  to  convince  the  whites  in  Africa  that  the  United  States  was  not 
about  to  supervise  the  betrayal  of  European  interests  throughout  the 
continent.3  Their  feelings  were  no  doubt  heightened  by  reports  of  the 
attention  which  Mr.  Stevenson  was  paying  to  African  and  Asian  dele¬ 
gations  at  the  United  Nations — in  remarkable  contrast  to  the  behaviour  of 
the  American  delegation  during  the  first  half  of  the  Assembly’s  fifteenth 
session.4  Further  evidence  of  the  changed  American  attitude  came  soon 
afterwards  when  Washington  sided  with  the  Afro-Asians  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
on  the  issues  of  South  West  Africa  and  Angola.5  And  the  association  of 
President  Kennedy  with  the  new  policy  was  made  expressly  clear  by  his 
unprecedented  gesture  in  celebrating  ‘African  Freedom  Day’  (15  April) 
with  a  speech  identifying  the  United  States  with  African  revolutionary 
aspirations.6 

Yet  while  the  apparent  revision  of  American  views  was  welcomed  in 
most  of  independent  Africa,  a  more  pressing  concern  in  the  early  weeks  of 
1961  was  not  the  mood  in  Washington  but  the  continent’s  relationship 
with  Europe,  or  more  precisely  with  the  European  Economic  Community. 
The  Convention  of  Association  between  the  Community  and  its  associated 
African  territories  was  due  to  expire  at  the  end  of  1962,  and  the  French- 
speaking  countries  were  anxious  to  negotiate  an  entirely  fresh  agreement 
on  the  basis  of  their  new  status  as  independent  states.  The  existing  Con¬ 
vention  had  been  signed  at  the  same  time  as  the  Treaty  of  Rome  in  1957 
when  all  the  African  associates  were  under  Italian,  Belgian  or — for  the 
most  part — French  rule.  Together  with  Articles  131  to  136  of  the  Treaty, 
it  acceded  them  two  distinct  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  it  extended 
the  special  trading  arrangements  between  individual  members  of  the 
E.E.C.  and  their  territories  overseas  to  all  other  members  of  the  E.E.C. 
In  effect,  this  meant  that  the  benefits  granted  by  France  to  the  primary 

1  The  same  interpretation  as  that  put  by  Dr.  Nkrumah  to  the  first  All  African  People’s  Con¬ 
ference  in  1958;  see  C.  Legum,  Pan- Africanism.  A  Short  Political  Guide  (London,  1962),  p.  42. 
Hereinafter  cited  as  Legum,  Pan-Africanism. 

2  At  his  news  conference  on  1  March;  Public  Papers,  1961,  p.  139. 

3  Viz.  the  comment  of  a  member  of  the  South  African  parliament:  ‘Don’t  these  people  realise 
that  the  policy  they  advocate  is  going  to  hand  the  whole  of  Africa  over  to  the  Kremlin?’; 
Daily  Telegraph,  24  February  1961. 

4  Ibid.,  21  March  1961,  and  Survey,  1959-1960,  pp.  555-9. 

5  See  below,  pp.  419,  421. 

6  A  curious  statement  from  the  head  of  the  state  that  brought  off  the  first  successful  white 
settler  revolt  in  modern  history. 
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produce  of  its  African  colonies  (coffee,  cocoa,  bananas,  etc.)  were  now  to 
be  made  available  by  the  Six  as  a  whole.  These  consisted  of  tariff  pre¬ 
ferences,  quota  restrictions  against  the  competing  imports  of  third  coun¬ 
tries,  and  guaranteed  markets  in  which  prices  were  fixed  well  above  world 
levels.  In  the  second  place,  the  general  economic  development  of  the 
overseas  territories  was  assisted  by  a  Development  Fund  financed  by  all 
members  of  the  Community  and  aiming  to  disburse  about  $581  million 
over  the  five-year  period  1958-62. 

The  French  government  appeared  well  content  with  this  arrangement 
and  in  particular  was  known  to  insist  on  the  retention  of  preferential 
tariffs.  With  this  proposition  the  French  African  leaderships  were  in 
complete  agreement,  but  they  also  had  several  criticisms  to  put  forward. 
For  one  thing,  they  were  determined  to  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  association  agreements,  especially  in  the  operation  of 
the  Development  Fund,  which  the  French  had  so  far  virtually  dictated 
single-handed.  A  further  complaint  regarded  European  excise  duties  on 
various  products,  which,  so  the  Africans  maintained,  sometimes  nullified 
their  preferences:  the  West  German  duty  on  coffee,  for  instance,  was 
estimated  to  bring  Bonn  an  annual  revenue  of  about  $200  million. 
Demands  for  the  swift  abolition  of  all  such  restrictions  were  voiced  at  a 
meeting  of  European  and  African  parliamentarians  in  Rome  at  the  end  of 
January  and  at  the  Yaounde  conference  of  the  French  African  heads  of 
state  in  March.1 

Criticism  also  came  from  within  the  Six,  centring  round  the  figure  of 
the  West  German  minister  of  economics,  Dr.  Erhard.  Both  Erhard  and 
his  secretary  of  state  and  chief  adviser,  Dr.  Muller- Armack,  were  believed 
to  incline  towards  the  elimination  of  preferences  of  all  kinds  and  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  a  price  stabilisation  fund.  Both  the  French  and  the  German 
views  held  important  political  implications.  The  French  insistence  on  the 
tariff  nexus  reflected  the  concept  of  a  ‘Eurafrican’  partnership,  with  the 
two  continents  bound  together  by  much  the  same  economic  ties  which  had 
linked  France  and  its  colonial  empire  in  the  past.  The  German  view  ran 
directly  counter  to  this,  and  presupposed  instead  a  low-tariff  ‘outward- 
looking’  Europe  facing  on  to  a  wider  world.  Indeed,  the  German  attitude 
was  said  to  be  partly  governed  by  Bonn  s  valuable  trade  turnover  with 
Latin  America,  which  had  already  displayed  considerable  apprehension 
at  the  prospect  of  losing  much  of  its  west  European  market  in  primary 
produce  to  the  African  associates.  But  the  issue  was  equally  crucial  for 
the  Asian  producers,  as  well  as  for  the  African  members  of  the  British 
Commonwealth,  and  Germany  could  expect  to  have  allies  in  the  United 
States  and  Britain  as  the  power  primarily  responsible  for  the  economic 
interests  of  all  these  areas.  Neither  would  view  a  tightly  protectionist 

1  For  which  see  also  p.  405. 
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Common  Market  with  indifference,  but  it  was  evident  that  they  would 
face  a  keen  struggle  with  France  and  the  French  African  states,  which — in 
spite  of  their  sensitivity  to  the  charge  that  they  were  prolonging  their 
colonial  economic  status — were  adamant  in  rejecting  any  solution  which 
would  diminish  their  privileged  position. 

In  the  spring  the  growing  possibility  that  Britain  might  apply  to  join 
the  E.E.C.  brought  the  involvement  of  London  and  Washington  to  the 
fore.  During  Mr.  Macmillan’s  visit  to  the  United  States  early  in  April, 
President  Kennedy  was  said  to  have  put  forward  a  proposal  for  the 
abolition  of  Commonwealth  preferences  on  tropical  products  and  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  a  fund  to  stabilise  commodity  prices  and  to  help  diversify  the 
under-developed  countries’  economies;  the  same  approach  was  reported 
to  have  been  made  to  the  Six.1  The  American  plan — which  bore  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  the  Erhard  view — clearly  reflected  a  concern 
that  Britain  and  the  E.E.C.  together  might  come  to  an  agreement  on 
tropical  produce  which  would  discriminate  against  Latin  American  im¬ 
ports.  Washington’s  fears  were  presumably  heightened,  therefore,  by 
news  of  a  British  suggestion  to  the  Six  that  there  should  be  a  measure  of 
co-ordination  between  their  two  tariff  systems  in  Africa  so  as  to  avoid  an 
extension  of  the  split  in  Europe.2  In  May,  the  American  campaign  was 
intensified,  and  coupled  by  a  further  initiative  by  Mr.  George  Ball,  the 
under  secretary  of  economic  affairs,  for  the  easing  of  restrictions  on  manu¬ 
factured  imports  from  the  under-developed  world.3  Much  of  the  tension 
was  taken  out  of  the  atmosphere,  however,  by  the  E.E.C.’s  reply  to  Britain 
which  made  it  clear  that  there  could  be  no  negotiations  on  the  subject 
until  after  the  conference  of  African  and  European  parliamentarians  to  be 
held  in  Strasbourg  in  June.4 

At  the  Strasbourg  meeting,  it  was  the  Africans  who  made  most  of  the 
running,  leaving  their  markon  nearly  all  of  the  recommendations  adopted.5 
On  the  institutional  plane,  their  demand  for  parity  was  recognised  in  the 
proposals  for  a  Council  of  Association  ‘to  deal  with  all  the  problems 
affecting  association’  and  for  ‘the  direct  representation  of  the  associated 
states’  in  all  the  bodies  of  the  Community.  On  the  economic  side,  the 
recommendations  were  equally  favourable  to  the  African  states.  For  one 
thing  it  was  flatly  averred  that  ‘the  principle  of  tariff  preference  cannot 
be  called  in  question’;  the  existing  tariff  and  other  advantages  must  be 
maintained,  and  excise  duties  on  tropical  products  abolished.  In  the 
third  place,  it  was  recommended  that  the  Development  Fund  should  not 
only  be  expanded,  but  should  diversify  its  operations  to  cover  items  like 
subsidies  and  long-term  loans.  Finally,  the  possibility  of  negotiations  with 


1  Observer,  14  May  1961. 

3  Daily  Telegraph,  18  May  1961. 
5  Documents,  1961,  pp.  647-55. 


2  Financial  Times,  19  April  1961. 
4  Observer,  14  May  1961. 
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Britain  was  simultaneously  welcomed  in  the  statement  that  the  new 
association  agreement  should  be  open  to  all  African  states  and  ended  with 
the  proviso  that  ‘none  of  them  may  belong  to  another  economic  grouping 
which  pursues  ends  incompatible  with  those  of  the  association’  (i.e. 
E.F.T.A.  or  the  Commonwealth). 

The  long-awaited  opinions  of  the  E.E.C.  Commission  appeared  the 
following  month,  in  a  memorandum  published  on  1 2  July.1  In  many  ways, 
the  Commission’s  proposals  represented  a  compromise  between  the  African 
and  the  German  viewpoints.  In  the  first  place,  it  suggested  an  accelerated 
progression  towards  the  elimination  of  internal  tariffs  and  the  establishment 
of  the  common  external  tariff :  both  were  to  be  achieved  by  1  January  1 965. 
But  the  common  tariff  on  unroasted  coffee,  cocoa  and  bananas  would  be 
fixed  at  only  half  the  originally  agreed  level ;  8  per  cent,  4J  per  cent  and 
10  per  cent  respectively.  On  the  other  hand,  the  excise  duties  imposed  by 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands  on  coffee  and  cocoa  would  be  abolished 
completely  by  1965.  The  renewed  association  would  provide  interim 
funds  of  $50  million  towards  stabilising  producer  incomes  and  direct  aid 
for  coffee,  bananas  and  cotton.  Products  such  as  oilseeds,  tobacco,  sugar 
and  rice  which  were  also  grown  by  the  Six  would  be  granted  a  subsidy. 

The  overall  impression  generated  by  the  Commission’s  plan  was  of  a 
determination  not  to  set  up  rigid  barriers  against  third  parties,  whether  in 
the  Commonwealth  or  Latin  America.  This,  at  any  rate,  was  the  tone  of 
the  introduction  to  the  memorandum  which  stressed  that  any  new  con¬ 
vention  must  take  into  account  all  the  fundamental  changes  which  had 
taken  place  since  1957:  the  achievement  of  sovereignty  by  the  African 
territories,  the  consequent  developments  in  their  relations  with  each  other 
and  with  Europe  and  the  growth  of  ‘new  contacts  between  these  states 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  especially  in  Africa  with  their  neighbours 

belonging  to  other  monetary  zones’. 

The  British  government,  no  doubt,  drew  encouragement  from  these 
words,  and  presumably  they  acted  as  a  significant  factor  in  pushing 
London  towards  the  final  decision  to  apply  for  membership  of  the  E.E.C. 
The  Africans,  however,  both  French  and  Commonwealth,  were  equally 
apprehensive.  The  reactions  thrown  up  during  Mr.  Hare  s  rapid  tour  of 
Ghana,  Nigeria,  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Central  African  Federation  were 
far  from  encouraging,2  while  the  French,  confronted  with  the  prospect  of 
having  to  share  their  privileges  with  the  bigger,  richer  Commonwealth 
members,  fell  back  instinctively  on  demands  for  special  treatment  as 
senior  associates  if  the  worst  should  come  to  the  worst  and  Britain  be 
admitted  to  the  Community.  In  the  lull  before  negotiations  got  undei  way 
in  the  autumn,  they  lost  no  opportunity  to  state  their  case. 

1  Comm.un.aut6  Economique  Europeenne.  Association  des  £tats  d' Outre- Mer  d  la  CommunauU:  Con¬ 
siderations  sur  le  futur  regime  dissociation.  Brussels,  1 2  July  1 961 .  “See  above,  pp.  1 37  . 
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The  excitement  over  the  Common  Market  tended  to  push  Soviet  and 
American  involvements  well  into  the  background.  Much  of  the  interest  in 
Soviet  designs  was  dissipated  anyway  when  Khrushchev’s  tour  was  can¬ 
celled.  The  Soviet  leader  was  said  to  have  been  ordered  to  take  several 
weeks’  rest  after  an  exceptionally  arduous  autumn  and  winter,  and  early 
in  April  he  retired  to  the  Black  Sea  resort  of  Sochi,  not  returning  to 
Moscow  until  some  time  in  May.  There  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
was  a  diplomatic  illness,  but  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  it  coincided 
with  reports  of  a  schism  within  the  Soviet  leadership  on  matters  of  African 
policy.1  ‘At  least  one  fairly  powerful  group’,  in  the  words  of  the  New  York 
Times  correspondent,  was  arguing  against  an  immediate  ‘full  scale  politi¬ 
cal-economic  offensive’.  In  the  opinion  of  this  group,  conditions  were  not 
yet  ripe  for  exploitation  and  Soviet  resources  would  be  better  employed, 
say,  in  relieving  the  acute  economic  crisis  in  China.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  know  what  degree  of  truth  lay  in  this  assessment,  but  the 
cancellation  of  Khrushchev’s  tour  certainly  lent  strength  to  it.  The  painful 
revelations  of  ministerial  scandal  in  the  small  cotton-growing  republic  of 
Tadjikistan2  (which  had  only  recently  been  chosen  as  a  model  to  the 
less  developed  world  of  what  great  strides  a  one-crop  economy  could 
make  under  communism)  doubtless  added  discomfiture  to  the  mood  of 
reappraisal. 

It  was  curious  to  see  a  similar  debate  reported  from  Washington.3 
Following  the  president’s  meeting  with  Khrushchev  in  Vienna  and  his 
subsequent  illness,  the  administration  was  said  to  be  ‘dangerously  divided 
over  Africa’.  Here  too  the  split  seemed  to  be  along  much  the  same  lines 
as  in  Moscow,  with  the  pro-China  faction  paralleled  by  a  ‘Europe  First’ 
school  and  the  supporters  of  the  ‘national  bourgeoisie’  broadly  similar  to 
the  Stevenson-Bowles-Mennen  Williams  grouping.  The  latter,  implicitly 
identified  by  the  Times  correspondent,  were  said  to  be  ‘determined  to 
force  the  remaining  colonial  powers  out  of  the  continent  within  a  period  of 
months’.  How  much  of  this  was  genuine  and  how  much  a  journalistic 
gloss  on  the  intellectual  ferment  characteristic  of  the  fringes  of  the  New 
Frontier  is  unclear  although  such  reports  drew  strong  reactions  in  Europe 
and  among  the  European  element  in  Central  Africa.  It  did  seem  possible, 
however,  as  noted  in  an  earlier  chapter,4  to  detect  a  waning  of  the  influence 
exerted  by  those  most  in  favour  of  a  pan-African  policy  in  Washington. 
Both  Bowles  and  Stevenson  were  under  strong  attack  for  their  role  in  the 
Cuban  fiasco  and  both  were  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  ‘soft-boiled’ 
element  in  the  Berlin  crisis.  Bowles’s  appointment  in  November  as  the 

1  N.  T.  Times ,  1 6  April  1961. 

1  Guardian,  20  April  1961.  Both  the  prime  minister,  Mr.  Dodkhudoyev,  and  the  first  party 
secretary,  Mr.  Uldjabayev,  were  dismissed  for  ‘deceiving  the  State  by  submitting  exaggerated 
production  returns’. 

3  Times,  23  June  1961. 


4  See  Chapter  I,  pp.  10-12  above. 
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President  s  special  adviser  on  African,  Asian  and  Latin  American  affairs 
was  widely  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  a  promotion  to  the  House 
of  Lords. 

In  retrospect,  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  contretemps  was  rather  over 
personalities  than  policy,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  the  last  quarter  of  1961 
witnessed  a  perceptible  disenchantment  in  Washington  with  the  neutralist 
countries  and  a  simultaneous  call  for  closer  links  with  the  new  Europe. 
The  disillusion  with  neutralism  undoubtedly  sprang  from  the  refusal  of  the 
Belgrade  conference  to  condemn  Russia’s  resumption  of  nuclear  atmos¬ 
pheric  tests,1  and  it  was  deepened  in  many  quarters  by  the  behaviour  of  the 
United  Nations  in  Katanga  and,  of  course,  by  India’s  occupation  of  Goa  in 
December.  The  tone  had  been  set  by  an  article  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Senator  Fulbright,2  in  which  he 
argued  the  necessity  for  a  ‘concert  of  free  nations’  with  the  North  Atlantic 
countries  as  its  inner  core,  and  the  devotion  of  correspondingly  less 
attention  to  the  United  Nations.  Although  there  was  no  evidence  that  the 
administration  was  disposed  to  follow  this  latter  piece  of  advice,  it  was 
certainly  true  to  say  that  the  British  application  to  join  the  Common 
Market  and  the  ensuing  failure  of  the  G.A.T.T.  had  quickened  the  feeling 
that  the  United  States  must  give  priority  to  its  relations  with  Europe.  The 
token  of  the  new  approach  was  to  be  a  reduction  of  tariff  barriers  vis-a-vis 
the  E.E.C.,  embodied  in  a  drastically  revised  version  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  which  was  due  to  expire  at  the  end  of  1962.  The 
preliminary  publicity  campaign  was  launched  on  1  November  by  Mr. 
Ball,  Mr.  Bowles’s  successor  as  under  secretary,3  and  details  were  expected 
to  be  transmitted  to  Congress  in  January. 

Nevertheless,  United  States’  support  for  the  United  Nations  and  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  uncommitted  world  were  not  quite  extinguished.  At 
the  close  of  the  G.A.T.T.  conference,  the  American  delegation  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  promoting  an  important  declaration  on  the  need  to  foster  the 
trade  of  the  less  developed  countries  by  the  reduction  of  all  restrictions 
inhibiting  access  to  markets  in  industrialized  areas;4  and  the  coming  trade 
legislation  was  known  to  make  specific  provision  for  this  problem.  In  the 
Special  Political  Committee  of  the  U.N.,  the  American  representative, 
Mr.  Plimpton,  assailed  apartheid  with  no  perceptible  loss  of  fervour,3  while 
in  Africa  itself  aid  programmes  and  the  launching  of  the  Peace  Corps  went 
ahead  as  planned.  Although  President  Kennedy  had  reacted  to  the  Bel¬ 
grade  conference  with  a  warning  that  in  the  administration  of  aid,  ‘we 
should  give  great  attention  and  consideration  to  those  nations  who  have 

1  See  Chapter  VII  above.  2  In  Foreign  Affairs,  October  1961. 

3  D.S.B.,  20  November  1961,  p.  861. 

4  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  Proceedings  of  the  Meeting  of  Ministers,  27-30  Novem¬ 
ber  ig6i  (Geneva,  1962),  pp.  221-4. 

5  G.A.O.R.,  Sixteenth  session,  Special  Political  Committee,  268th  meeting,  24  October  1961. 
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our  view  of  the  world  crisis’,1  in  December  he  gave  his  sanction  to  loans 
towards  various  projects  in  Ghana,  which  had  been  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  sponsors  of  the  conference.  $133  million  were  allotted  to  the 
Volta  river  by  collective  scheme,  and  a  further  $50  million  in  federal 
guarantees  for  private  investors.  Previously,  some  days  before,  Nigeria — 
admittedly  less  tarred  with  the  neutralist  brush — received  no  less  than 
$225  million  in  grants  and  loans  for  its  coming  five-year  development 
programme,  the  largest  single  commitment  yet  made  to  an  African  state. 
And  on  9  December,  Tanganyika  was  offered  $10  million  towards  the 
cost  of  its  three-year  plan. 

Moscow  likewise  showed  no  sign  of  dropping  out  of  the  aid  competition.2 
On  2  June,  a  long-term  development  credit  of  40  million  roubles  was 
granted  to  Somalia,  partly,  no  doubt,  with  the  aim  of  offsetting  Chinese 
influence,  and  later  in  the  summer,  Dr.  Nkrumah  collected  a  whole  series 
of  trade  agreements,  and  loans  amounting  to  $103  million  during  his 
extended  tour  of  the  communist  bloc.  In  the  eyes  of  many  western  critics, 
this  was  simply  an  indication  that  Ghana  was  ‘going  communist’,  and  their 
impression  was  fortified  during  the  crisis  which  faced  Nkrumah  on  his 
return  from  Belgrade  early  in  September.  The  dismissal  of  several  promi¬ 
nent  ministers,  the  large-scale  arrests  of  political  opponents  and  Nkrumah’s 
assumption  of  yet  more  powers  all  appeared  to  point  to  the  emergence  of 
an  African  Stalinism.  But  there  was  no  real  sign,  by  the  end  of  the  year  at 
least,  that  Ghana  had  followed  Cuba  into  the  ranks  of  Soviet  satellites, 
or  indeed,  that  Russia  was  prepared  to  take  on  such  a  ponderous 
commitment. 

Even  Guinea,  which  had  become  increasingly  dependent  on  communist 
trade  and  aid  since  its  break  with  France  in  1958,  made  a  pointed  assertion 
of  independence  in  the  closing  weeks  of  the  year  when  President  Toure 
demanded  the  recall  of  the  Soviet  ambassador,  Mr.  Solod.  The  episode 
had  begun  in  November  with  the  circulation  by  the  pro-communist 
Guinean  Teachers’  Union  of  a  memorandum  criticising  the  government. 
Toure’s  reaction  in  having  five  of  the  union  leaders  sentenced  to  long  terms 
of  imprisonment  for  subversion  had  resulted  in  clashes  between  students 
and  government  supporters  in  which  several  people  were  killed.  On 
1 1  December  Toure  publicly  accused  communist  embassies  and  a  ‘clande¬ 
stine  communist  organisation’  of  fomenting  the  outbreaks,  and  Solod  was 
recalled  five  days  later.  After  hurried  consultations  in  Moscow,  it  was 
announced  that  the  Soviet  deputy  premier,  Mr.  Mikoyan,  would  go  to 
Conakry  in  January,  doubtless  to  effect  a  reconciliation  and  possibly  to 
re-appraise  the  connection. 

1  Public  Papers,  1961,  p.  588. 

2  Although  total  Soviet  aid  to  the  under-developed  world  dropped  by  about  half  in  1961, 
aid  to  Africa  doubled. 
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Relations  between  the  E.E.C.  and  the  African  associates  ended  the  year 
on  an  equally  flurried  note,  with  the  development  of  an  open  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  the  Africans  and  the  Commission.  On  25  October,  the  commis¬ 
sioner  responsible  for  the  overseas  territories,  M.  Lemaignen,  had  intimated 
that  he  was  open  to  suggestions  as  to  the  form  of  the  new  Convention.1  The 
present  associates,  in  his  view,  should  receive  more  favourable  treatment 
than  newcomers,  unless  they  ‘voluntarily  agreed’  to  renounce  their  advan¬ 
tage.  However,  there  was  ‘some  validity’  in  the  argument  that  tariff 
preferences  were  ineffective  as  well  as  ‘objectionable  to  the  United  States 
and  other  countries’.  The  best  solution  might  be  a  system  of  guaranteed 
quotas  negotiated  jointly  by  producers  and  consumers — a  proposal  highly 
reminiscent  of  the  Kennedy  plan  announced  in  April.  But  at  an  ambassa¬ 
dorial  conference  held  in  Brussels  soon  afterwards  the  African  states  made 
it  clear  that  they  were  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  Commission’s  approach 
and  unequivocally  demanded  priority  over  the  Commonwealth.2  The 
revelation  by  Mr.  Ball3  that  the  forthcoming  liberalisation  of  American 
trade  strategy  would  have  to  apply  to  third  parties  as  well  as  to  the  E.E.C. 
was  an  added  cause  for  alarm. 

By  the  time  the  ministerial  conference  of  the  Six  and  the  Associates  met 
in  Paris  on  6  December,  the  situation  from  the  African  point  of  view,  was, 
if  anything,  rather  more  depressing.  In  a  speech  the  same  day  to  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,4  President  Kennedy  made  the 
specific  point  that  the  United  States  was  not  prepared  to  see  the  Latin 
American  countries  miss  the  benefit  of  tariff  reductions  between  America 
and  the  E.E.C.,  referring  directly  to  the  competition  they  faced  from 
Africa.  In  Paris,  however,  the  representative  of  Gabon,  M.  Anguille,  put 
it  flatly  that  ‘the  tropical  produce  of  countries  outside  the  association 
should  continue  to  be  subject  to  an  external  tariff,  without  any  concessions. 

.  .  .  We  cannot  renounce  these  advantages,  even  partially,  unless  we  can 
get  higher  advantages  in  other  forms  by  means  of  compensation.’5  The 
delegate  from  Madagascar,  M.  Rabemandjara,  was  even  more  explicit: 
‘Let  us  say  frankly,  that  the  association  of  the  overseas  states  to  the 
European  Economic  Community  is  a  political  act  and  it  would  be  both 
stupid  and  dangerous  to  mask  this  profound  truth  beneath  the  techni¬ 
calities  of  economic  mechanisms.’6 

But  Britain  had  already  made  it  clear  that  it  was  not  prepared  to  accept 
a  system  whereby  Commonwealth  associates  would  have  to  put  up  with 
an  inferior  status.  The  leader  of  the  British  negotiating  team,  Mr.  Heath, 
had  stated  the  British  case  in  his  opening  speech  in  Paris  on  1 1  October.?  ‘In 

1  Guardian ,  26  October  1961.  2  Observer,  19  November  1961. 

3  D.S.B.,  20  November  1961,  pp.  831-7.  4  Ibid.,  25  December  1961,  p.  1046. 

5  West  Africa,  16  December  1961,  p.  1379. 

6  Le  Monde,  8  December  1961. 


7  Times,  28  November  1961. 
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the  first  place,’  said  Mr.  Heath,  ‘we  should  like  to  see  the  less-developed 
members  of  the  Commonwealth  and  our  dependent  territories  given  the 
opportunity,  if  they  so  wish,  to  enter  into  association  with  the  Community 
on  the  same  terms  as  those  which  will  in  future  be  available  to  the  present 
overseas  countries  and  territories.’  If  a  Commonwealth  country  could 
choose  to  reject  association,  a  solution  might  be  found  in  arranging 
continued  free  access  for  it  to  the  United  Kingdom  market,  in  the  same 
way  as  Morocco  retained  free  entry  to  the  French  market.  A  further 
possibility  would  be  to  deal  with  the  problem  on  a  commodity  basis,  either 
by  allowing  free  access  to  the  United  Kingdom  alone  for  a  non-associated 
country  and  fixing  the  common  tariff  at  a  level  acceptable  both  to  it  and 
the  associates,  or  by  fixing  a  minimal  or  a  zero  common  tariff  on  commodi¬ 
ties  such  as  cocoa,  vital  to  a  country  like  Ghana  which  had  all  but  refused 
association. 

The  final  contribution  to  the  debate  came  from  the  West  German 
Federation  of  Industries,  which  was  reported  as  having  sent  Bonn  a 
‘forthright  confidential  memorandum’  opposing  the  continuation  of  pre¬ 
ferences,  firstly  on  the  grounds  that  they  would  prolong  the  reliance  on 
single  crops  and  hinder  diversification  and  also  arguing  that  Africa  offered 
a  much  less  favourable  market  for  German  goods  than  South  East  Asia  or 
Latin  America.  It  was  left  to  Dr.  Miiller-Armack  to  suggest  a  compromise 
to  which  the  conference  was  able  to  put  its  name.  The  ultimate  statement 
of ‘principles  and  objectives’1  was  sufficiently  vague  to  satisfy  all  sides,  and 
the  thorny  question  of  tariffs  was  skated  over  by  a  reference  to  the  new 
Convention’s  providing  advantages  ‘at  least  equivalent  to  those  enjoyed 
by  the  Associated  States  under  the  Treaty  of  Rome’.  The  next  ministerial 
meeting  was  set  for  the  following  April  and  a  further  conference — at  which 
a  final  agreement  was  expected  to  be  worked  out — for  June  1962. 

(b)  Pan-Africanism 

The  basic  problem  confronting  independent  Africa  was  its  pervasive 
disunity.  Between  1957  and  the  end  of  1961,  the  European  domains 
south  of  the  Sahara  had  fragmented  into  no  fewer  than  twenty-one 
successor  states,  with  the  prospect  of  as  many  more  to  come.  Moreover,  the 
new  states  were  divided  both  internally  and  among  themselves  by  a  formid¬ 
able  series  of  factors.  In  the  first  place,  underlying  each  one  and  cutting 
haphazardly  beneath  national  frontiers  were  the  still  powerful  disruptive 
forces  of  tribalism.  Added  to  this  was  a  disparity  of  resources  which  gave 
only  a  handful  of  countries  the  means  of  becoming  economically  viable2 
and  in  some  cases  placed  excessive  power  in  the  hands  of  a  particular 
region.  In  the  Congo,  for  instance,  the  economic  and  the  tribal  elements 

1  Documents,  ig6i,  pp.  655-7. 

2  See  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  11  February  1963,  pp.  72-91. 
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had  combined  to  produce  the  secessionist  ‘state  of  Katanga’  which  lay 
at  the  root  of  the  crisis.  And  finally,  most  areas  of  the  continent  were 
isolated  from  one  another  by  a  communications  network  which  clung  to 
the  coastline  and,  apart  from  the  important  exception  of  the  trans¬ 
continental  air  routes,  largely  ignored  the  interior;  one  reflection  of  this 
state  of  affairs  was  the  low  level  of  intra-African  trade. 

The  African  nationalist  leaderships  had  long  been  aware  of  these  facts 
of  life  and  to  mitigate  them  they  had  put  their  faith  in  Pan-Africanism, 
a  movement  condescendingly  described  by  one  leading  English  journal  as 
‘a  bundle  of  slogans  which  has  not  yet  formed  itself  into  any  sort  of  political 
philosophy’.1  Its  essential  purposes  had  originally  been  outlined  at  the 
first  conference  of  independent  African  states  in  Accra  in  1958:  to  ‘assert 
and  proclaim  the  unity  among  ourselves’ ;  to  safeguard  national  sovereignty ; 
to  secure  the  liberation  of  the  remainder  of  the  continent;  to  project  an 
‘African  personality’  in  the  foreign  policy  sphere ;  and  to  promote  general 
economic  co-operation.2 

Now,  three  years  later,  Africa  had  its  first  real  chance  to  put  these 
principles  into  effect,  but  a  growing  rift  had  already  appeared  over  the 
central  issue  of  unity.  On  the  one  hand,  the  radical  wing  of  the  movement, 
led  by  President  Nkrumah  of  Ghana,  had  from  the  start  been  strongly  in 
favour  of  a  political  union  on  the  lines  of  the  United  States,  subordinating 
national  loyalties  to  a  supreme  continental  authority.  But  this  concept 
was  resolutely  opposed  not  only  by  most  of  the  numerous  former  French 
African  states,  but  also  by  Ghana’s  Commonwealth  colleague,  Nigeria, 
the  most  populous  country  south  of  the  Sahara.  These  countries  stood  by 
the  gradualist  formula  of  1958,  working  towards  unity  by  means  of  inter¬ 
state  co-operation  and  rejecting — for  the  immediate  future  at  least — any 
surrender  of  their  hard-won  national  sovereignty.  And  superimposed  on 
this  rift  was  an  evident  division  of  opinion  on  foreign  policy.  As  we  have 
seen,  Africa  had  split  three  ways  over  the  Congo  and  the  differences 
extended  to  many  other  issues — the  question  of  non-alignment  itself, 
Algeria,  the  French  atomic  tests  in  the  Sahara,  recognition  of  the  state  of 
Mauritania.  In  the  economic  field,  the  continent  was  broadly  divided 
between  the  two  camps  of  the  Common  M  arket  associates  and  the  members 
of  the  British  Commonwealth.  Only  on  the  issue  of  winning  independence 
for  the  southern  territories  was  there  the  certainty  of  unanimity. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  the  French  African  states — 
Cameroun,  the  Central  African  Republic,  Chad,  Congo  (Brazzaville), 
Dahomey,  Gabon,  Ivory  Coast,  Madagascar,  Mauritania,  Niger,  Senegal 
and  Upper  Volta,  met  in  conference  in  Brazzaville  in  December  i960.  In 
many  ways,  the  Brazzaville  twelve  formed  the  most  cohesive  grouping  in 
Africa,  but  it  was  a  grouping  centred  on  Paris.  Although  only  half  of  them 

1  Economist,  21  February  1961.  2  Documents,  19581  PP-  579~8 1  • 
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(Central  African  Republic,  Chad,  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Gabon,  Mada¬ 
gascar  and  Senegal)  had  chosen  to  remain  members  of  the  French 
Community,  all  retained  close  economic  links  with  France,  all  but  one 
(Upper  Volta)  allowed  French  troops  to  be  based  on  their  territory,  and 
all  followed  a  generally  Francophile  line  of  policy.  In  political  terms, 
this  represented  a  victory  for  the  conservative  president  of  Ivory  Coast, 
M.  Houphouet-Boigny,  even  if  he  had  been  forced  against  his  wishes  to  opt 
for  independence,  and  in  consequence  refused  to  rejoin  the  Community. 
His  main  opponent,  M.  Senghor,  the  president  of  Senegal,  a  moderate 
who  had  tried  to  bring  about  an  independent  ‘Mali  Federation’  to  prevent 
the  ‘balkanisation’  of  the  colonial  Afrique-Occidentale  frangaise ,  was  at  the 
moment  in  eclipse.  His  vision  had  collapsed,  first  when  Houphouet- 
Boigny  dissuaded  Dahomey  and  Upper  Volta  from  joining  and  secondly 
when  the  Federation  itself  broke  up  after  only  two  months  of  existence,  in 
August  i960.  At  the  beginning  of  1961,  the  only  inter-state  associations 
were  the  customs  union  of  the  Central  African  Republic,  Chad,  Congo 
(Brazzaville)  and  Gabon  (formerly  Afrique- Equator iale  frangaise )  and  the 
equally  loosely  articulated  Conseil  de  VEntente  bringing  Ivory  Coast, 
Dahomey,  Niger  and  Upper  Volta  together  under  Houphouet-Boigny’s 
leadership. 

It  was  Houphouet-Boigny  who  had  engineered  the  first  meeting  of  the 
French  African  states  in  his  capital,  Abidjan,  in  October  i960,  to  discuss 
the  possibility  of  mediation  between  France  and  the  rebel  leadership  in 
Algeria.  In  Brazzaville  in  December,  the  process  of  consultation  went 
a  stage  further.1  The  Brazzaville  conference,  like  Abidjan,  took  up  a 
collective  stance  on  foreign  issues,  calling  for  negotiation  and  non¬ 
intervention  by  the  United  Nations  in  Algeria  and  the  Congo  and  for 
Mauritania’s  admission  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly.  But  it  also  took 
the  step  of  setting  up  a  study  group  to  look  into  the  possibilities  of  co¬ 
operation  in  the  economic  sphere  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  common 
plan  of  action  in  regard  to  fiscal  trade  and  development  policies  and 
relations  with  the  Common  Market.  The  preamble  to  the  economic 
resolution  made  it  clear,  however,  that  this  would  in  no  way  detract  from 
the  ‘political  personality’  of  the  states;  indeed,  it  would  provide  an  affirma¬ 
tion  of  their  political  independence. 

The  immediate  rejoinder  to  Brazzaville  came  from  the  presidents  of 
Ghana,  Guinea  and  Mali  in  a  joint  declaration  issued  in  Conakry  on 
24  December.2  These  three  leaders,  Nkrumah,  Toure  and  Keita,  formed 
the  self-proclaimed  radical  vanguard  of  Pan-Africanism.  Ghana  and 
Guinea  were  already  joined  in  a  union  which  so  far  had  achieved  singularly 
little,  and  the  adhesion  of  Mali  was  no  doubt  intended  to  revitalise  the 
partnership.  At  all  events,  the  declaration  announced  that  all  were 

1  See  Documents,  ig6o,  pp.  341-4.  2  Ibid.,  pp.  375-6. 
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decided  on  establishing  ‘a  union  of  our  three  states’  as  well  as  ‘a  common 
economic  and  monetary  policy’.  The  Brazzaville  meeting  was  dismissed 
in  no  uncertain  terms  as  ‘likely  to  jeopardize  the  unity  of  Africa  and 
strengthen  neo-colonialism’,  and  the  three  leaders  took  it  upon  themselves 
to  condemn  ‘all  forms  of  African  regroupment  based  on  languages  of 
the  colonial  Powers.  They  therefore  appeal  to  these  Heads  of  State’, 
the  declaration  loftily  concluded,  ‘to  follow  a  higher  and  more  healthy 
conception  of  African  unity’. 

The  main  radical  reaction  to  Brazzaville,  however,  came  at  a  con¬ 
ference  summoned  by  King  Mohammed  of  Morocco  to  meet  in  Casa¬ 
blanca  during  the  first  week  of  the  new  year.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
Mohammed’s  chief  motive  in  taking  this  initiative  was  to  persuade  all 
the  non-Brazzaville  states  to  endorse  Morocco’s  claims  to  Mauritania, 
following  the  deadlock  at  the  United  Nations  over  Mauritania’s  admission.1 
In  addition,  there  was  a  pressing  need  to  co-ordinate  Congo  policy  after 
the  decision  of  Morocco  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  to  withdraw  their 
troops  from  O.N.U.C.,2  and  the  conference  was  also  expected  to  take  up 
a  distinctive  position  on  the  issue  of  African  unity.  In  the  event,  many  of 
the  states  said  to  have  been  invited  failed  to  attend.3  Since  most  of  them — 
Sudan,  Liberia,  Somalia,  Togo,  Nigeria,  Ethiopia,  India  and  Indonesia — 
could  be  described  as  moderates,  Casablanca  took  on  a  highly  radical 
flavour.  The  final  assemblage  brought  together  five  heads  of  state: 
Mohammed,  Nkrumah,  Toure,  Keita  and  President  Nasser  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  besides  the  prime  minister  of  the  G.P.R.A.,  M.  Ferhat 
Abbas,  the  Libyan  foreign  minister  and  the  Ceylonese  ambassador  to 
Cairo,  and  a  new  African  bloc  seemed  to  be  in  the  making. 

But  if  Morocco  provided  the  impetus  for  Casablanca,  the  outcome  lay 
between  Ghana  and  the  U.A.R.  Ever  since  1957,  Nasser  and  Nkrumah 
had  been  unspoken  rivals  for  the  revolutionary  leadership  of  Africa. 
Now  Nasser’s  voyage  to  Casablanca — his  first  visit  to  the  Maghreb — gave 
him  a  golden  opportunity  to  further  the  policy  set  out  in  his  book  The 
Philosophy  of  the  Revolution ;  to  enter  the  African  arena  and  to  ‘support,  with 
all  our  might,  the  spread  of  enlightenment  and  civilization  to  the  remotest 
depths  of  the  jungle’.4  It  was  an  opportunity  that  Nasser  seized  with 
gratitude,  and  several  of  the  Casablanca  resolutions  bore  his  stamp.  Thus, 
Israel  was  both  condemned  as  ‘an  instrument  in  the  service  of  the  imperial¬ 
ism  and  neo-colonialism  not  only  in  the  Middle  East  but  also  in  Africa 
and  Asia’,  and  as  the  accomplice  of  France  in  the  sphere  of  nuclear 
testing.  In  view  of  their  valuable  connections  with  Tel  Aviv,  the  action  of 

1  For  which  see  Survey,  igyg-60,  pp.  381-4.  2  See  below,  pp.  466-7. 

3  The  exact  invitation  list  is  still  something  of  a  mystery,  it  must  be  noted. 

4  G.  A.  Nasser,  The  Philosophy  of  the  Revolution  (Public  Affairs  Press,  Washington,  1955), 
pp.  109-n. 
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Ghana,  Guinea  and  Mali  in  supporting  this  denunciation  represented 
a  considerable  sacrifice,  and  one  which  no  doubt  held  seeds  of  resentment 
for  the  future.1 

On  the  other  hand,  the  adoption  of ‘the  African  Charter  of  Casablanca’ 
could  be  accounted  a  partial  victory  for  the  ideals  of  President  Nkrumah. 
Although  the  Charter  made  no  mention  of  political  unification,  and  spoke 
only  of  ‘effective  co-operation  ...  in  the  economic,  social  and  cultural 
domains’,  it  did  provide  an  institutional  base,  open  to  others,  from  which 
later  advances  might  be  made.  In  the  first  place,  ‘as  soon  as  conditions 
permit’,  an  African  consultative  assembly  was  to  be  set  up  with  a  per¬ 
manent  headquarters.  Secondly,  there  were  to  be  four  committees — 
political,  economic,  cultural  and  military — the  last  ‘to  meet  with  a  view 
to  ensuring  the  common  defence  of  Africa  in  case  of  aggression  against  any 
part  of  this  continent  and  with  a  view  to  safeguarding  the  independence 
of  African  states’,  none  other  than  Nkrumah’s  vision  of  a  joint  African 
high  command. 

It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  urge  towards  union  was  stronger 
than  the  latent  antagonisms  among  the  Casablanca  powers,  in  particular 
the  tension  between  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  Cairo,  and  the  still  tradi¬ 
tionalist  autocracy  of  Rabat  as  well  as  the  age-old  gulf  between  the 
Negroes  south  of  the  Sahara  and  the  Arabs  to  the  north.  But  the  im¬ 
mediate  impression  which  the  conference  managed  to  convey  was  one  of  a 
determined  and  dynamic  bloc,  second  to  none  in  its  dedication  to  Pan- 
African  ideals  and  an  attractive  nucleus  for  any  fellow-sympathisers. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  clear  that  Africa  was  now  formally  split  between 
two  bitterly  opposed  factions,  and  during  the  Security  Council  debate  on 
the  Congo  in  the  first  week  in  February  the  antipathy  became  public  and 
vehement.  It  was  at  this  point  that  M.  Senghor,  the  president  of  Senegal, 
issued  an  appeal  for  all  the  independent  African  states  to  meet  in  con¬ 
ference  and  hammer  out  a  joint  proposal  to  go  before  the  General  Assembly 
in  March.2 3  The  main  purpose  of  this  proposal  seemed  to  be  to  forestall 
a  strong  Council  resolution,  but  in  spite  of  the  passage  of  the  resolution  of 
21  February,  the  idea  of  a  conference  persisted.  On  14  March,  only  two 
days  after  Tananarive,  M.  Houphouet-Boigny  announced  that  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  African  states  had  been  invited  to  attend  a  meeting  in  Monrovia, 
the  Liberian  capital,  on  8  April. 3  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  the 
opening  date  was  postponed  until  8  May  and  the  scope  of  the  conference 
widened  to  cover  ‘the  general  situation  in  Africa,  and  in  particular  the 
possibility  of  encouraging  the  unity  of  African  states,  without  prejudice  to 


1  Only  in  March  Israel  decided  to  continue  with  its  aid  programme  in  spite  of  the  resolution, 
N.T.  Times,  7  March  1961.  The  Casablanca  resolutions  are  in  Documents,  ig6i,  pp.  657-62. 

2  S.C.O.R.,  Sixteenth  year,  Supplement  for  January,  February  and  March  1961,  pp.  83-84. 

3  Times,  15  March  1961. 
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their  relations  with  existent  unions’.  Guinea  and  Mali,  surprisingly 
enough,  appeared  on  the  list  of  sponsors,  which  also  included  Nigeria, 
Cameroun,  Ivory  Coast,  Togo  and  Liberia. 

Meanwhile,  the  Brazzaville  powers  were  consolidating  their  position.  At 
the  end  of  March,  the  heads  of  state  met  in  Yaounde,  the  capital  of 
Cameroun,  to  discuss  economic  co-operation.  The  Dakar  conference  in 
January  had  proposed  a  permanent  economic  secretariat  and,  among 
other  things,  the  formation  of  a  customs  union  (not,  significantly,  a  project 
shelved  on  the  grounds  that  the  twelve  were  not  yet  ready  for  the  degree 
of  political  co-ordination  which  that  would  entail).  Yaounde,  after  only 
two  days  of  debate,  adopted  the  Dakar  recommendations  en  bloc.1  In  the 
first  place,  it  set  up  an  African  and  Malagasay  Organisation  of  Economic 
Co-operation  (O.A.M.C.E.)  open  to  every  African  state  and  aiming  at 
co-ordination  in  the  fields  of  agricultural  production,  industrialisation, 
trade  and  monetary  policy,  and  relations  with  ‘regional  or  international 
economic  organisations’  such  as  the  Common  Market.  The  governing 
body  of  the  Organisation  was  to  be  a  council  where  each  state  would  have 
the  right  of  veto,  to  which  the  secretariat  at  Yaounde  would  be  responsible. 
Two  other  important  developments  were  the  creation  of  a  single  common 
airline,  Air  Afrique,  and  a  joint  defence  organisation  with  its  headquarters 
in  Ouagadougou,  the  capital  of  Upper  Volta,  the  only  member  of  the 
twelve  (apart  from  Cameroun)  to  enter  into  a  defence  agreement  with 
France. 

Casablanca  and  the  Ghana-Guinea-Mali  leaders  were  similarly  en¬ 
gaged.  The  latter,  meeting  in  Accra  from  27  to  29  April  to  follow  up  their 
experts’  recommendations,  decided  to  set  up  a  ‘Union  of  African  States’ 
(U.A.S.),  complete  with  its  own  Charter.2  According  to  the  Charter,  the 
U.A.S.  was  to  be  considered  as  ‘an  embryo  of  the  United  States  of  Africa 
.  .  .  open  to  any  state  or  federation  of  African  states  which  accepts  its  aims 
and  objectives’ — in  other  words,  the  embodiment  of  Nkrumah’s  vision. 
In  concrete  terms,  this  envisaged  first  of  all  a  ‘common  orientation’  in 
domestic  policy,  developed  by  periodic  meetings  between  the  heads  of 
state  and  by  the  formation  of  an  ideological  front  among  the  mass  organisa¬ 
tions  of  member  countries.  On  the  diplomatic  plane,  the  Union  was  to  aim 
at  a  close  harmonisation  of  policy  reinforced  by  a  joint  defence  system, 
while  in  the  economic  field  the  Charter  looked  to  co-ordinated  planning 
‘in  accordance  with  agreed  directives’.  The  problem  of  a  common 
monetary  policy,  however,  was  passed  over. 

In  itself,  the  foundation  of  the  U.A.S.  was  an  encouraging  token  of  what 
might  be  achieved  by  agreement  between  states,  but  in  the  wider  context 
of  Pan-African  unity,  it  was  to  be  a  dark  omen.  President  Nkrumah  s 
opposition  to  Monrovia  was  by  now  well  known  and  so  it  probably  came 

1  The  Yaounde  resolutions  are  in  Documents,  1961,  pp.  667-77.  2  Ibid.,  pp.  681-6. 
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as  no  surprise  when  the  joint  communique  issued  from  Accra  suggested 
that  the  meeting  should  be  postponed  until  all  African  heads  of  state  could 
be  present.  Less  than  a  week  later,  on  5  May,  the  aloofness  of  the  radicals 
was  rammed  home  when  five  of  the  Casablanca  foreign  ministers  (repre¬ 
senting  Ghana,  Guinea,  Mali,  Morocco  and  the  U.A.R.)  put  their  signa¬ 
tures  to  the  Protocol  of  the  African  Charter  in  Cairo  and  the  institutional 
framework  of  the  group  came  into  being.1  Finally,  on  the  eve  of  the 
conference  a  statement  from  Radio  Guinea  declared  that  none  of  the 
adherents  to  the  Protocol  would  attend  since  it  was  clear  that  Monrovia 
would  only  be  ‘a  compromise  in  flagrant  contradiction  of  the  supreme 
interests  of  the  African  peoples’.  No  other  reasons  were  given,  but  part  of 
the  trouble  appeared  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  Mauritania  had,  and  the 
G.P.R.A.  had  not,  been  invited.  Closer  to  the  truth,  perhaps,  was  the 
Nigerian  allegation  that  Nkrumah  would  never  subscribe  to  a  movement 
in  which  he  himself  had  not  taken  the  initiative. 

Certainly  the  proceedings  at  Monrovia2  could  not  have  been  to  the 
taste  of  a  Pan- African  of  Nkrumah’s  stamp.  From  start  to  finish  the 
conference  was  imbued  with  pragmatism  and  moderation.  This  came  out 
less  clearly  in  the  foreign  policy  resolutions,  on  Angola  and  South  Africa, 
which  followed  the  orthodox  radical  line  of  promising  ‘material  and  moral 
support’  for  opposition  forces.  On  the  Congo,  the  United  Nations  and 
French  atomic  tests,  however,  it  was  interesting  to  note  the  Brazzaville 
members  moving  towards  the  moderates  and  taking  up  a  much  less 
Francophile  position,  which  did  make  it  seem  possible  that  the  promise  of 
a  Monrovian  ‘common  front’  at  the  United  Nations  might  be  fulfilled. 
If  so,  Monrovia  would  have  achieved  something  few  observers  would 
have  thought  possible  even  two  months  beforehand. 

But  the  most  lasting  impression  left  by  the  conference  was  in  the  sphere 
of  African  unity.  Here,  it  declared  itself  unequivocally  in  favour  of 
gradualism,  and  six  important  principles  to  govern  future  relations  be¬ 
tween  states  were  affirmed: 

(i)  absolute  equality,  whatever  their  size; 

(ii)  non-interference  in  internal  affairs; 

(iii)  respect  for  sovereignty; 

(iv)  condemnation  of  subversion  from  outside; 

(v)  promotion  of  co-operation  ‘based  on  tolerance,  solidarity,  good-neigh¬ 
bourly  relations,  periodical  exchanges  of  views  and  the  rejection  of 
‘leadership”; 

(vi)  ‘the  unity  envisaged  at  this  moment  is  not  the  political  integration  of 
sovereign  African  states  but  the  unity  of  aspirations  and  of  actions 
considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  African  social  and  political 
solidarity’. 


Documents,  1961,  pp.  662-5. 


2  Ibid.,  pp.  687-90. 
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To  implement  these  principles  the  conference  was  to  set  up  an  inter- 
African  consultative  organisation  at  its  next  meeting  in  Lagos  later  in 
the  year.  Meanwhile,  a  committee  of  technical  experts  was  to  discuss 
plans  for  co-operation  in  the  economic,  educational,  cultural,  scientific  and 
technical  fields  as  well  as  to  work  out  plans  for  improved  transport  and 
communications. 

By  any  standards,  Monrovia  must  be  accounted  a  considerable  success. 
Not  only  had  two  of  the  three  main  continental  groupings  been  brought 
together  to  associate  their  views  on  the  whole  spectrum  of  Pan-African 
objectives,  but  the  assembly  of  all  but  seven  of  the  independent  govern¬ 
ments  under  one  roof  constituted  a  numerical  record  that  seemed  to  put 
the  Casablanca  five  well  in  the  shade.  It  is  hardly  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  Ghanaian  press  was  incensed.1  In  an  excited  article  the  Ghana 
Evening  News  denounced  ‘the  Monrovia  slave-mentality  operated  slogan  of 
unity  without  unification’  and  the  ‘split,  deformed  and  distorted  person¬ 
ality’  of  Liberia,  the  co-signator  of  the  Sanniquellie  Declaration  less  than 
two  years  before.  The  Nigerian  West  African  Pilot  retorted  in  kind.  President 
Nkrumah  was  not  at  Monrovia,  it  replied,  ‘because  he  and  his  minority 
could  not,  as  they  planned,  impose  their  will  on  the  conference’.  Quite 
apart  from  its  antipathy  to  Ghana,  however,  Nigeria  had  already  indicated 
its  allied  suspicions  of  the  role  which  the  Casablanca  Arabs  were  attempt¬ 
ing  to  play  in  the  continent.  Earlier  in  the  year,  the  Nigerian  prime 
minister,  Sir  Abubakar  Tafawa  Balewa,  had  pointedly  excluded  the 
Arab  north  in  a  suggestion  for  a  conference  of  states  south  of  the  Sahara  to 
discuss  cultural,  technical  and  economic  co-operation,  and  soon  after 
Monrovia  the  leader  of  the  Nigerian  opposition,  Chief  Awolowo,  voiced 
a  similar  fear  in  calling  for  ‘one  large  black  African  community’.2  Only 
black  Africans  should  be  admitted  because,  in  the  Chief’s  opinion,  many 
North  Africans,  including  President  Nasser,  were  ‘more  pan-Arabist  than 
pan- African  in  their  outlook’. 

A  further  instance  of  the  deepening  hostility  between  Casablanca  and 
the  rest  of  Africa  was  the  conference  summoned  to  launch  the  All  African 
Trade  Union  Federation  in  Casablanca  at  the  end  of  May.3  In  the  eyes  ol 
its  supporters,  the  A.A.T.U.F.  was  to  incarnate  African  non-alignment. 
All  African  unions  joining  it  were  required  to  sever  their  connections  with 
the  existing  international  organisations :  the  communist-dominated  World 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  (W.F.T.U.);  the  Roman  Catholic  Inter¬ 
national  Federation  of  Christian  Trade  Unions  (I.C.T.U.F.) ;  and  the 
social  democrat  International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions 
(I.C.F.T.U.).  The  W.F.T.U.,  already  weakened  by  the  loss  of  the  French- 
speaking  African  unions,  had  welcomed  the  proposal  when  it  was  first 

1  Legum,  Pan- Africanism,  pp.  54-55-  2  Guardian,  12  June  1961. 

3  See  Legum,  Pan- Africanism,  Chapter  V. 
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put  forward  in  1958.  The  I.C.F.T.U.  affiliates,  on  the  other  hand,  domi¬ 
nant  in  British  East  and  Central  Africa,  in  Nigeria  and  Tunisia,  and  reject¬ 
ing  the  accusation  that  the  Federation  was  a  tool  of  Western  interests,  had 
campaigned  powerfully  against  it.  At  the  Casablanca  meeting  the  conflict 
came  to  a  head  and  by  the  close  most  of  the  I.C.F.T.U.  members  had 
walked  out.  The  A.A.T.U.F.  when  it  came  into  being  was  effectively 
confined  to  unions  within  the  Casablanca  orbit,  and  the  bitterness  it  had 
roused  continued  to  rankle  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Both  Monrovia  and  the  A.A.T.U.F.  conference  marked  severe  set-backs 
for  Casablanca  and  in  particular  for  President  Nkrumah.  In  the  words  of 
one  British  observer:1  ‘One  has  a  sad  feeling  that  Ghana  is  now  falling  out 
of  the  running,  is  burning  itself  up  without  producing  any  new  ideas.’  In 
the  aftermath  of  Monrovia,  there  could  be  detected  ‘a  rising  sense  of 
insecurity  and  a  desperate  search  for  allies’.  One  such  effort  to  recoup  the 
situation  was  Nkrumah’s  intensified  campaign  to  forge  closer  links  with  the 
pivotal  state  of  Upper  Volta.  Talks  with  Yameogo  the  previous  March 
were  now  energetically  followed  up  and  a  customs  union  agreement  was 
signed  on  8  June,  whereby  an  ‘equitable  refund’  of  customs  dues  on  re¬ 
exports  from  Ghana  was  to  be  paid  into  the  Upper  Volta  treasury.  On  27 
June  after  a  U.A.S.  meeting  with  Toure  and  Keita  in  Bamako,  Nkrumah 
flew  to  Paga,  a  village  on  the  Ghana-Upper  Volta  frontier,  where  he  and 
Yameogo  ceremonially  knocked  down  a  symbolic  wall  between  the  two 
countries.2  But  if  Nkrumah’s  purpose  was  to  detach  Upper  Volta  from  the 
Brazzaville  bloc,  he  was  to  be  disappointed.  Later  in  the  year,  M.  Yameogo 
denied  that  the  agreement  contained  any  political  significance;  Upper 
Volta’s  position  vis-a-vis  Brazzaville  was  unaffected  and  her  commitments 
to  the  French  African  defence  organisation  were  unchanged.  So  ended  an 
episode  which  had  not  only  cost  Ghana  £3!  million  but  had  also  strained 
relations  with  its  partners  in  the  U.A.S.  into  the  bargain. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  saw  further  progress  by  the  Casablanca  mili¬ 
tants,  overshadowed  by  evident  disagreements.  For  President  Nkrumah, 
much  of  the  time  was,  of  course,  taken  up  with  his  lengthy  tour  of  the 
communist  world  and  the  subsequent  crisis  in  Accra.  When  the  Casablanca 
political  committee  met  in  Cairo  on  the  eve  of  the  Belgrade  conference, 
Nkrumah  was  in  the  Crimea  and  President  Toure  made  another  notable 
absentee.  In  not  going  to  Cairo,  commented  the  Tunisian  Afrique  Action ,3 
‘Sekou  Toure  wished  to  avoid  too  deep  a  rift  between  the  “two  Africas”  ’ 
(north  and  south  of  the  Sahara).  He  was  now  ‘close  to  believing  that 
African  unity  is  more  easily  realizable  at  the  level  of  the  states  of  black 
Africa’.  All  three  of  the  west  African  states  were  reported  to  oppose  the 
choice  of  Cairo  as  the  headquarters  of  the  high  command  and  of  an 

1  Times,  14  June  1961.  2  See  Ghana  Today,  5  July  1961. 

3  Quoted  in  Christian  Science  Monitor,  26  September  1961. 
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Egyptian,  General  Fawzi,  as  the  joint  commander-in-chief;  the  secretary- 
general  of  the  group,  moreover,  was  a  Moroccan,  M.  Driss  Slaoui.  These 
appointments,  and  the  memory  of  Nasser’s  attempt  to  draw  the  sub- 
Saharan  leaderships  into  the  Arab-Israeli  ‘cold  war’  all  made  for  conflict, 
and  by  September,  Guinea  was  said  to  be  renewing  contact  with  certain 
of  its  former  associates  in  French-speaking  West  Africa. 

The  formalisation  of  the  Brazzaville  coalition  was  also  coloured  by 
dissension,  but  this  was  limited  in  comparison  with  Casablanca.  At  the 
fourth  heads  of  state  conference  in  Tananarive,  the  charter  of  a  Union  of 
African  and  Malagasy  States  (U.A.M.)  was  signed,1  providing  the  basis 
for  a  concerted  foreign  policy.  The  aims  of  the  Union,  in  the  words  of 
the  Charter,  were  ‘to  reinforce  their  solidarity,  to  ensure  their  collective 
security,  to  assist  their  development  and  to  keep  the  peace  in  Africa, 
Madagascar  and  the  world’.  A  permanent  secretariat  would  be  established 
at  Cotonou,  the  capital  of  Dahomey,  and  the  Union  would  form  a  voting 
bloc  at  the  United  Nations,  where,  on  decolonisation  issues,  discipline  was 
to  be  de  rigueur.  This  last  item  was  one  indication  of  the  drift  away  from 
France  discernible  at  Monrovia,  and  it  was  aimed  at  Ivory  Coast  and 
Niger,  which  had  both  refused  to  vote  against  France  in  the  General 
Assembly  resolution  on  Bizerta  on  25  August.2  As  Radio-Ouagadougou 
put  it:  ‘The  states  of  the  Brazzaville  group  have  in  no  way  decided  to  align 
themselves  unconditionally  with  French  foreign  policy.’  The  formal 
adoption  of  a  joint  military  staff  was  another  victory  for  Yameogo  who  had 
consistently  held  out  for  a  defence  organisation  linking  all  twelve  countries 
instead  of  the  existing  arrangements  between  the  states  themselves  and 
France,  solidly  supported  by  President  Houphouet-Boigny. 

Side  by  side  with  these  developments  went  the  attempts  to  bring  Casa¬ 
blanca  and  Monrovia  together,  including  a  notable  plea  from  the  Nigerian 
premier  at  a  meeting  in  London  on  12  August.3  Only  a  week  earlier  Ring 
Hassan  of  Morocco  had  issued  a  similar  appeal,4  but  one  which  appeared 
to  presuppose  that  the  rest  of  Africa  would  cleave  to  Casablanca.  The  need 
for  conciliation  certainly  seemed  urgent.  The  concurrent  meetings  of 
economic  experts  in  July — Casablanca  at  Conakry  and  Adorn  ovia  in 

Dakar _ showed  both  groupings  heading  for  mutually  exclusive  economic 

regionalism  at  an  alarming  pace.  Hopes  of  a  rapprochement  lay  with  the 
Lagos  conference,  now  postponed  until  January  1962  and  the  yeai  closed 
with  a  flurry  of  diplomatic  visiting,  all  clearly  aimed  at  bridging  the  gap. 
Sir  Abubakar  spent  some  days  with  President  Toure,  M.  Houphouet- 
Boigny  flew  to  see  M.  Keita,  the  prime  minister  of  Senegal,  M.  Dia,  called 
on  King  Hassan  in  Rabat  and  Dr.  Nkrumah  acted  as  host  to  the  Mauritan¬ 
ian  leader,  M.  Quid  Daddah.3  It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  apparent 


1  Documents ,  ig6i,  pp.  677-8.  2  Ibid.,  pp.  804  5. 

4  Ibid.,  6,  7  August  1961. 


3  Le  Monde,  15  August  1961. 
5  Times,  30  December  1961. 
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West  African  disillusion  with  Casablanca  would  join  with  the  Brazzaville 
movement  away  from  Francophilia  to  bring  the  two  sides  together.  At 
least  it  could  be  noted  that  African  relationships  were  nothing  if  not  fluid, 
and  from  that  point  of  view  the  prospects  for  a  detente  on  the  Pan-African 
sphere  were  far  from  negligible  as  1961  came  to  a  close. 

[c)  Borderline  Cases 

As  we  have  remarked,  the  uprush  of  nationalism  was  perhaps  the  most 
formidable  obstacle  in  the  path  of  Pan- African  co-operation,  and  nowhere 
was  the  new-found  nationalism  more  intractable  than  in  the  many  frontier 
disputes  which  took  on  a  much  sharper  edge  after  independence.1  During 
the  colonial  period,  most  nationalists  had  predicted  that  the  arbitrary 
boundaries  of  imperialism  would  wither  away  and  that  the  continent 
would  be  reshaped  on  distinctively  ‘African’  lines.  But  the  millennium  did 
not  come  to  pass.  Everywhere  the  new  states  began  to  crystallise  within 
the  old  colonial  confines,  and  in  the  areas  where  expansionist  leaderships 
sought  to  challenge  the  European  legacy,  they  were  to  run  up  against 
a  stubborn  resistance.  Independence,  the  new  Africa  discovered,  was 
a  prize  not  lightly  to  be  thrown  away  and  even  among  the  radicals  the 
principle  of  national  integrity  was  not  formally  questioned.  By  the  end  of 
1961,  the  only  successful  fusions  of  previously  separate  territorial  units 
were,  in  east  Africa,  British  and  Italian  Somaliland  and  in  the  west,  the 
French  and  part  of  the  British  Cameroons  and  Ghana  and  British  Togo- 
land;  and  all  these  held  the  seeds  of  conflict.  In  many  ways,  Africa  on  the 
morrow  of  independence  was  becoming  depressingly  reminiscent  of  central 
Europe  between  the  wars,  or  coming  nearer  in  time  to  the  present,  of  the 
post-war  Arab  world,  a  confused  patchwork  of  nationalities  and  irrident- 
isms  with  too  many  new  states  anxious  to  exploit  their  neighbour’s  weak¬ 
nesses.  We  shall  now  turn  to  examine  some  of  the  more  prominent 
collisions  between  them,  and  the  attempts  to  mitigate  the  outcome. 

(i)  Nigeria  and  Cameroun 

The  outburst  between  Nigeria  and  the  republic  of  Cameroun  rose  out 
of  the  plebiscite  held  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  British  Cameroons  on 
1 1  February,  whereby  the  Northern  Cameroons  opted  to  accede  to  Nigeria 
and  the  Southern  Cameroons  to  join  Cameroun.  Camerounian  national¬ 
ism  had  persistently  clamoured  for  the  re-creation  of  the  state  within  its 
pre-1914  German  frontiers  and  the  President  of  the  republic,  M.  Ahidjo, 
at  once  issued  vehement  protests  challenging  the  validity  of  the  northern 
decision.  In  the  spring,  the  matter  went  before  the  United  Nations 
Trusteeship  Committee. 


1  See  also  R.  Emerson,  ‘Pan- Africanism’,  International  Organisation ,  Spring,  1962. 
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The  committee,  however,  upheld  the  report  of  the  commission  which 
had  carried  out  the  referendum  and  on  21  April  the  General  Assembly 
endorsed  the  committee’s  decision  by  a  similarly  overwhelming  majority.1 
It  was  noted  that  France  openly  supported  the  Camerounian  case,  no 
doubt  in  retaliation  for  Nigeria’s  expulsion  (in  January)  of  French  diplo¬ 
mats  from  Lagos  and  the  closure  of  Nigerian  ports  and  airports  to  French 
traffic  in  protest  against  the  third  French  atomic  explosion  in  the  Sahara 
in  December  i960.2 

On  1  June,  the  north  joined  Nigeria  as  planned,  and  on  1  October  the 
south,  under  its  prime  minister,  Mr.  Foncha,  federated  with  its  French- 
speaking  neighbour.  The  Republic  now  looked  forward  to  a  unique 
experiment  in  knitting  together  the  French  and  British  traditions  of 
administration,  pan-Africanism  in  microcosm,  and  a  severe  test  of  the 
ability  of  Africans  from  such  widely  different  backgrounds  to  work  to¬ 
gether  in  concert. 


(ii)  Morocco  and  Mauritania 

‘The  independence  of  Morocco’,  wrote  the  leader  of  the  Istiqlal,  Allal 
el  Fassi,  ‘will  not  be  achieved  as  long  as  Mauritania  and  the  Sahara  are 
not  part  of  our  territory,  and  as  long  as  Colomb-Bechar,  Kenadsa,  Touat 
and  Tindouf,  Ifni,  El  Ayoun,  Saguia  el  Hamra,  Rio  de  Oro,  Ceuta, 
Melilla  and  the  Canary  Islands  remain  under  French  or  Spanish  domi¬ 
nation.’3 

This,  needless  to  say,  was  a  pronouncement  of  the  extreme  case.  At  the 
beginning  of  1961,  the  most  pressing  claim  in  the  catalogue  was  to  Mauri¬ 
tania  whose  independence  Morocco  steadfastly  refused  to  recognise.  In 
December  i960  Rabat  had  gained  Soviet  support  in  vetoing  Mauritania’s 
admission  to  membership  of  the  United  Nations,  and,  as  we  have  noted, 
Moroccan  concern  over  Mauritania  goes  a  long  way  towards  explaining 
the  sudden  decision  to  call  the  Casablanca  conference.  In  the  Casablanca 
view,  the  creation  of  the  ‘Islamic  Republic’  was  a  classic  instance  of  neo¬ 
colonialism  (although  Ghana  had  given  it  diplomatic  recognition),  and 
the  resolution  adopted  at  the  conference  condemned  France  for  setting  up 
an  artificial  satellite  to  help  secure  a  military  and  economic  domination  of 
West  Africa.4 

The  campaign  continued  at  the  meeting  of  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
Arab  League  in  Baghdad  during  the  first  week  in  February.3  The  League’s 
support,  however,  was  not  forthcoming.  Although  the  issue  was  inscribed 
on  the  conference  agenda,  the  ministers  came  to  no  decision.  This  was 


1 

2 

4 


G.A.O.R.,  Fifteenth  session.  Supplement  No.  16A,  pp. 
Times,  6  January  1961. 

Documents,  1961,  pp.  657-62. 
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3  Le  Monde,  14  January  1961. 
Bourse  Egyptienne,  5  February  1961. 
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almost  certainly  due  to  the  wish  on  Cairo’s  part  to  bring  Tunisia  back  to 
the  fold  after  more  than  two  years’  absence.  A  Tunisian  White  Book, 
setting  out  the  differences  between  Tunis  and  Rabat  over  the  Mauritanian 
question — Tunisia  had  joined  France  in  sponsoring  Mauritania’s  member¬ 
ship  of  the  U.N. — was  put  on  one  side  on  the  grounds  that  to  raise  a  new 
point  of  difference  would  destroy  the  conciliatory  nature  of  the  meeting. 
Consideration  was  deferred  until  the  next  League  conference. 

The  deadlock  at  the  United  Nations  persisted  in  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  session  and  a  resolution  passed  on  19  April  merely  declared  that 
both  Mauritania  and  the  communist  republic  of  Mongolia  (an  applicant 
since  1946)  were  eligible  for  membership.1  At  the  same  time,  the  inter¬ 
national  position  of  Mauritania  was  considerably  strengthened  by  its 
admission  to  the  International  Labour  Organisation,  the  World  Health 
Organisation  and  the  United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Africa, 
and  additionally  by  the  defence  agreement  with  France,  signed  on  19 
June.  In  the  early  summer,  reports  spread  of  a  rapprochement  between 
King  Hassan  and  the  Mauritanian  President,  M.  Moktar  Ould  Daddah, 
but  the  anticipated  meeting  did  not  take  place  and  on  20  August,  Hassan 
pledged  himself  to  lead  a  Moroccan  liberation  movement  to  restore  the 
‘historical  unity’  of  the  kingdom.2 

This  was  probably  no  more  than  a  brave  gesture,  however.  The  Moroc¬ 
can  delegation  at  the  Assembly  were  said  to  feel  that  the  cause  was  already 
lost.  The  Monrovia  states,  which  had  taken  no  official  stand  on  the  issue 
at  their  conference  in  May,  were  believed  to  have  received  an  assurance 
from  the  United  States  that  Nationalist  China  would  not  block  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Mongolia  in  the  Security  Council,  and  Moscow  was  thought  to 
have  dropped  its  objection  to  Mauritania  in  consequence.  These  fore¬ 
bodings  were  fulfilled.  When  the  question  came  before  the  Council  on 
25  October,  the  Soviet  delegation  did  not  this  time  cast  its  veto  and  two 
days  later  both  countries  were  admitted  to  membership  by  the  Assembly. 
Moroccan  bitterness  at  what  it  considered  the  Russian  betrayal  was 
coupled  with  an  apparent  determination  to  seize  every  possible  occasion 
to  protest  against  Mauritania’s  participation  in  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations. 

(iii)  Somalia,  Ethiopia  and  Kenya 

The  flag  of  the  republic  of  Somalia  bears  on  it  a  five-pointed  star,  and 
each  point  represents  a  segment  of  the  ‘Somali  nation’ :  in  British,  Italian 
and  French  Somaliland,  Ethiopia  and  Kenya.  When  the  republic  became 
independent  in  July  i960,  only  the  first  two  territories  were  included 
in  the  new  state.  The  French  enclave  around  the  port  of  Djibuti,  the 

1  G.A.O.R.,  Fifteenth  session,  Supplement  No  16A,  p.  18. 

2  N.Y.  Times,  21  August  1961. 
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Northern  Frontier  District  of  Kenya,  and  the  Haud  and  Ogaden  areas  of 
Ethiopia  remained  outside  the  fold.  All  these  regions  the  Somalis  were 
determined  to  bring  within  their  borders. 

Conflicts  over  Somali  tribal  grazing  rights  within  the  Ethiopian  frontiers 
date  back  a  long  way,  but  they  rapidly  became  intensified  in  the  first  flush 
of  independence.  In  the  last  days  of  i960,  during  the  confusion  of  the 
abortive  coup  d'etat  in  Addis  Ababa,  at  least  100  Somali  tribesmen  and  20 
Ethiopian  troops  were  reported  to  have  died  in  border  clashes.  In  March 
1961,  at  the  All  African  Peoples’  Conference  in  Cairo,  the  bitterness  came 
out  into  the  open  when  one  of  the  Somali  delegation  launched  a  violent 
attack  on  ‘reactionary  Ethiopian  imperialism  which  seeks  aggrandisement 
at  the  expense  of  neighbouring  states’.1  The  Ethiopian  delegate,  not 
surprisingly,  took  a  somewhat  different  view.  ‘No  plot  or  conspiracy  which 
goes  under  the  name  of  pan-Somali  or  greater  Somali  movement’,  he 
declared,  would  be  able  to  undermine  Ethiopian  unity.  Some  weeks  later 
at  Monrovia,  the  conference  called  on  Haile  Selassie  and  President  Osman 
to  renew  their  efforts  to  find  a  solution,  and  at  Belgrade  in  September  the 
two  men  met  to  discuss  the  problem.  There  followed  an  exhange  of  notes, 
but  the  issue  still  remained  unsettled  when  the  General  Assembly  met 
again,  and  on  5  October  the  two  delegations  were  once  more  at  the  centre 
of  a  public  quarrel.2 

The  situation  vis-a-vis  Kenya  was  similarly  disturbed.  In  mid-October, 
at  the  close  of  an  official  visit  to  Accra  a  joint  communique  issued  by 
Osman  and  Nkrumah3  placed  the  emphasis  on  self-determination  as  the 
most  feasible  means  of  eliminating  the  frontiers  ‘artificially  demarcated 
by  the  colonialists  without  respect  for  ethnic,  cultural  or  economic  links’. 
Shortly  afterwards,  an  article  published  in  the  East  African  Standard  of 
Nairobi  by  the  Somali  foreign  minister,  Mr.  Issa,  affirmed  that  unification 
was  Somalia’s  policy.  And  the  Somali  parliament  went  on  to  approve 
unanimously  a  resolution  strongly  supporting  ‘the  request  by  the  people 
of  the  Northern  Frontier  Province  to  be  united  with  the  Somali  Republic 
before  the  independence  of  Kenya’ .4  The  Kenyan  leader,  Mr.  Jomo 
Kenyatta — currently  visiting  Addis  Ababa — put  his  foot  down  hard:  ‘I 
have  warned  the  Somali  tribes’,  he  stated,  ‘that  an  independent  Kenya 
will  not  tolerate  another  Tshombe.’  The  dilemma  of  Britain,  as  the  power 
responsible  for  bringing  Kenya  to  independence,  was  underscored  by  the 
visit  of  the  colonial  secretary,  Mr.  Maudling,  at  the  end  of  November,  but 
no  commitments  could  obviously  be  made  at  this  stage  and  the  matter  was 
left  for  a  constitutional  conference  to  be  held  in  London  in  the  new  year.3 


1  Times,  28  March  1961. 

3  Ghana  Today,  8  November  1961. 

4  Times,  10  November;  N.T.  Times,  14  November  1961. 

5  Daily  Telegraph,  18  November;  Times,  29  November  1961. 


2  N.T.  Times,  6  October  1961. 
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The  chapter  did  not  end  here,  however.  Simultaneously  with  the 
Maudling  talks  came  the  news  that  the  British  and  Italian  governments 
were  offering  £300,000  worth  of  arms  to  Somalia.1  London  and  Rome  were 
reported  to  be  anxious  about  the  military  aid  which  the  Somalis  had  been 
receiving  from  the  United  Arab  Republic  since  the  breakdown  of  plans  to 
send  an  Anglo-Italian  military  mission  to  Mogadishu  in  i960.  The  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  Soviet  economic  aid  agreement  and  the  presence  of  a  large 
Chinese  diplomatic  contingent  in  the  Somali  capital  no  doubt  also  played 
a  part  in  the  decision,  but  the  reaction  from  Ethiopia  was  unequivocally 
hostile  and  the  initiative  can  only  have  damaged  relations  with  the  Kenyan 
nationalist  leadership. 

Fortunately,  the  year  ended  on  a  rather  happier  note.  During  the 
Tanganyika  independence  celebrations  in  December,  ministers  from  both 
Somalia  and  Ethiopia  joined  with  representatives  from  the  P.A.F.M.E.C.A. 
countries — Kenya,  Uganda,  Tanganyika,  Northern  and  Southern  Rho¬ 
desia  and  Nyasaland — to  discuss  the  growing  possibilities  of  an  East  African 
Federation,  which  might  open  the  way  towards  some  solution  of  the  whole 
frontier  problem.2  A  more  formal  conference  to  explore  the  question  further 
was  arranged  to  meet  in  Addis  Ababa  in  February  1962. 

(iv)  Ghana  and  Togo 

Conflicting  claims  to  tribal  loyalties  had  for  some  time  embittered 
the  relations  between  Ghana  and  both  of  its  immediate  neighbours  on  the 
Guinea  Coast.  The  western  frontier  with  Ivory  Coast  was  straddled  by  the 
Akan  peoples,  the  eastern  border  with  Togo  by  the  Ewe,  and  each  govern¬ 
ment  asserted  divergent  titles  to  their  allegiance.  During  1961,  however, 
the  Ghana-Ivory  Coast  dispute  remained  largely  in  the  background  and  it 
was  Ghana’s  relations  with  Togo  which  took  up  most  attention. 

Part  of  the  trouble  arose  out  of  the  status  of  the  former  Trust  Territory 
of  British  Togoland.  In  1956,  a  narrow  majority  of  voters  in  the  territory 
had  chosen  to  accede  to  Ghana  instead  of  to  the  adjoining  area  under 
French  jurisdiction.  The  latter,  however,  continued  to  press  for  the  re¬ 
unification  of  the  two  Togos  and  the  recreation  of  the  Togolese  state  within 
its  pre-1914  German  frontiers  in  much  the  same  way  as  Cameroun.3  When 
French  Togo  became  independent  in  April  i960,  under  its  prime  minister, 
Sylvanus  Olympio,  these  demands  were  immediately  intensified  and  in  the 
late  summer  relations  deteriorated  sharply  when  Ghana  closed  the  border. 

But  it  was  equally  clear  that  Togo  feared  Ghanaian  designs  on  its  terri¬ 
tory.  President  Nkrumah  had  more  than  once  called  for  Togo  to  integrate 
with  Ghana  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  critics,  the  Osagyefo’s  appeals  for 
political  unification  in  Africa  were  merely  a  cloak  for  annexationist 

1  Daily  Telegraph ,  29  November  1961. 

3  See  above,  pp.  410-11. 


2  Ibid.,  13  December  1961. 
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ambitions  which  had  fixed  on  Togo  as  the  nearest  and  most  vulnerable 
prey.  By  the  beginning  of  1961,  the  two  countries  faced  each  other  with 
unrelenting  hostility  and  Accra  and  Lome  both  became  magnets  to  which 
opposition  groups  were  drawn  in  a  steady  two-way  traffic. 

Throughout  the  year,  relations  remained  on  this  elementary  level.  In 
April,  following  the  Togolese  presidential  elections,  many  of  Olympio’s 
political  opponents  evidently  thought  it  wise  to  leave  the  country  and 
crossed  into  Ghana  to  join  the  oppositions  of  Ivory  Coast  and  the  Camer- 
oun.1  Not  long  after,  the  Togolese  minister  of  the  interior  announced  the 
discovery  of  a  plot  against  the  government  fomented  by  the  opposition 
Progress  Party  and  the  Juvento  youth  movement  ‘with  the  aid  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  country’,2  and  in  July  reports  came  in  of  arms  smuggling  from  the 
direction  of  Ghana. 

With  the  advent  of  Ghana’s  autumn  crisis,  the  trend  was  reversed.  In 
October,  several  Ghanaians  named  in  Nkrumah’s  list  of  political  detainees 
sought  asylum  in  Togo,  Tipper  Volta  and  Ivory  Coast.  By  December,  the 
number  of  refugees  in  Lome  was  estimated  at  about  8,000,  and  they  were 
joined  by  the  former  opposition  leader,  Mr.  Busia,  who  had  fled  to  Europe 
in  1959  and  now  announced  his  intention  to  return  to  political  life.  The 
year  ended  on  an  all  too  familiar  note  with  a  public  accusation  from 
Olympio  that  Ghana  had  directed  a  recently  discovered  assassination  plot 
against  him,  countered  by  a  White  Paper  from  Accra  charging  Togo  with 
supporting  rebels  against  the  Nkrumah  regime.3 

(d)  Portugal  and  South  Africa 

Although  so  many  new  African  states  had  come  into  being  during  i960, 
roughly  one-third  of  the  continent  remained  under  European  governance 
of  one  kind  or  another.  Apart  from  Algeria  and  the  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  coastal  enclaves  in  the  west,  the  European  dependencies  were 
largely  concentrated  in  the  east  and  south:  the  British  colonies  of  Kenya, 
Uganda  and  Tanganyika  and  the  white-ruled  Central  African  Federation; 
the  Portuguese  colonies  in  Angola  and  Mozambique;  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  and  the  adjacent  trust  territory  of  South  West  Africa.  Here,  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Conor  Cruise  O’Brien,  was  ‘the  escarpment  of  a  relatively 
solid  area  of  European  settlement  and  rule’  where  the  northerly  wind  of 
change  began  to  veer,4  where  the  hitherto  successful  demand  for  African 
majority  rule  would  certainly  encounter  an  unrelenting  opposition.  None 
the  less,  at  the  beginning  of  1961,  the  new  African  states  were  united  on 
this  issue  as  on  no  other  and  they  entered  the  attack  with  fervour.  Their 

1  Le  Monde,  19  April  1961.  2  Daily  Telegraph,  11  May  1961. 

3  Le  Monde,  16  December  1961;  Guardian,  11  December  1961. 

4  Writing  in  The  Unholy  Alliance,  published  jointly  by  the  Anti-Apartheid  Movement,  the 
Council  for  Freedom  in  Portugal  and  the  Colonies,  and  the  Movement  for  Colonial  Freedom 
(London,  1962). 
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platform  was  the  United  Nations,  their  text  the  Assembly’s  declaration  on 
colonial  independence  and  their  principal  targets  the  ‘granite  wall’  of 
South  African  apartheid  and  the  long-standing  authoritarian  empire  of 
Portugal. 

Portugal  had  already  come  underfire  at  the  Assembly  late  in  i960  by 
virtue  of  its  refusal  to  transmit  information  on  ‘non-self-governing  terri¬ 
tories’  under  Article  73c  of  the  Charter.  In  the  view  of  the  Portuguese 
government,  its  overseas  possessions  were  integral  parts  of  Portugal  itself, 
not  colonies — the  same  argument  as  that  used  by  France  to  justify  the 
retention  of  Algeria.  The  Assembly  had  rejected  the  Portuguese  case  in 
two  resolutions,1  one  setting  out  the  principles  determining  whether  or  not 
an  obligation  existed  to  give  the  information  required  by  Article  73c,  the 
other  naming  all  of  Portugal’s  overseas  territories  as  ‘non-self-governing’ 
within  the  meaning  of  Chapter  XI  of  the  Charter.  The  fact  that  the 
Spanish  delegation  had  agreed  to  submit  information  on  the  Spanish 
African  provinces2— which  enjoyed  the  same  legal  status  as  the  Portuguese 
— made  Portugal’s  isolation  all  the  more  pronounced. 

However,  there  was  little  or  nothing  the  United  Nations  could  do  with¬ 
out  Lisbon’s  co-operation,  and  it  seemed  at  the  beginning  of  1961  that  the 
issue  might  well  develop  into  another  of  the  hardy  annual  Assembly 
debates,  such  as  those  on  Hungary,  Tibet  and  apartheid ,  which  had  no 
discernible  impact  on  the  situation  under  discussion.  This  was  the  position 
when  on  22  January  a  group  of  seventy  armed  men  led  by  Captain  Hen- 
rique  Galvao,  a  prominent  opponent  of  the  Salazar  regime,3  seized  the 
liner  Santa  Maria  in  the  West  Indies  soon  after  leaving  Curasao.  As 
Galvao  made  clear  in  a  special  proclamation,4  the  coup  was  a  declaration 
of  political  war  on  Salazar,  envisaging  ‘a  revolutionary  objective:  the 
reconstruction  of  Portuguese  society  on  new  bases’  which  would  ‘open  up 
also  overseas  the  doors  of  liberty,  progress  and  independence’. 

The  bid  failed.  On  3  February,  Galvao  took  the  Santa  Maria  into  the 
Brazilian  port  of  Recife  and  was  granted  political  asylum  by  the  newly 
augurated  President  Quadros.  Buthe  had  succeeded  in  focusing  an 
unprecedented  degree  of  world  attention  on  the  condition  of  Portugal  and 
its  empire  and  it  was  evident  from  official  Portuguese  reactions  that  the 
publicity  was  by  no  means  welcome.  Moreover,  the  repercussions  of  the 

1  Resolutions  1541  (XV)  and  I542(XV)  in  G.A.O.R.,  Fifteenth  session,  Supplement  No.  16, 
PP-  29-31. 

2  At  the  1048th  meeting  of  the  Trusteeship  Committee  on  1 1  November  1961. 

3  In  !947  the  Portuguese  government  had  commissioned  Galvao  to  report  on  conditions  in 
Angola  and  Mozambique,  but  his  findings  were  too  unfavourable  for  publication.  Galvao  sub¬ 
sequently  went  into  opposition  to  Salazar,  was  imprisoned  and  escaped  to  South  America  in  1959 
where  he  joined  the  defeated  opposition  candidate  in  the  1958  presidential  election,  General 
Humberto  Delgado. 

4  The  proclamation  was  issued  from  the  Santa  Maria  on  2  February;  text  in  N.T.  Times, 

3  February  1961. 
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affair  ran  wide  and  deep,  with  especially  terrible  effect  on  the  colony  of 
Angola,  one  of  the  Santa  Maria's,  possible  landfalls. 

It  is  not  at  all  certain  where  Galvao  stood  in  the  issue  of  the  overseas 
territories.  The  talk  of  ‘liberty,  progress  and  independence’  may  well  have 
implied  a  willingness  to  come  to  terms  with  the  demands  of  African 
nationalism,  but  it  could  just  as  easily  have  raised  the  hopes  of  the  white 
Angolans.  Both  groups  most  certainly  had  their  grievances.  Many  of  the 
white  minority — numbering  at  this  time  about  200,000 — were  known  to 
resent  Portuguese  exploitation  of  Angola’s  invaluable  assets.  It  was  a 
truism  that  without  the  revenue  from  Angola  coffee,  diamonds,  and  other 
agricultural  and  mineral  products,  Portugal’s  modest  economy  would 
suffer  a  disastrous  set-back,  but  the  administrators  sent  out  from  Lisbon 
apparently  did  not  regard  this  as  a  reason  for  devolving  more  than  a  token 
share  of  metropolitan  authority  on  to  Luanda,  the  Angolan  capital.  In 
short,  the  Portuguese  who  had  chosen  to  make  their  homes  in  the  province 
— often  at  the  government’s  instigation— were  looked  on  as  second-class 
citizens,  and  a  situation  not  unlike  that  between  the  peninsulares  and 
creoles  in  eighteenth-century  Latin  America  appeared  to  be  in  the  making. 

But  the  treatment  of  the  white  settlers  shrank  into  insignificance  by 
comparison  with  the  disabilities  suffered  by  the  African  population.1 
Portuguese  colonial  theory  made  much  of  the  claim  that  there  was  no 
legal  distinction  between  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  African  and  European 
where  the  African  had  succeeded  in  ‘assimilating’  himself  to  European 
standards.  But  the  requirements  for  reaching  assimilado  status  were  strin¬ 
gent  to  say  the  least,  and  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  four  million  Africans 
had  fulfilled  them  by  1961.  The  remainder — the  indigenas — remained 
at  tribal  level,  uneducated,  without  rights  and  subject  to  a  system  of 
compulsory  labour  which  provided  the  coffee  plantations  and  the  diamond 
mines  with  their  necessary  supply  of  cheap,  unskilled  workers  and  which 
Galvao  had  condemned  in  his  report  as  worse  than  slavery. 

In  the  light  of  this  situation,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  African 
nationalist  movements  in  Angola  were  among  the  most  explosive — if 
the  most  sketchily  organised — in  the  continent.  The  leaderships  of  the 
two  principal  groups — the  Movimento  Popular  de  Libertacao  de  Angola 
(M.P.L.S.)  and  the  Uniao  dos  Populacoes  de  Angola  (U.P.A.)— were  both 
operating  in  exile,  in  Conakry  and  Leopoldville  respectively.  Up  to  1961 
each  had  gone  its  own  way.  The  U.P.A.,  for  instance,  had  refused  to  join 
the  common  front  of  nationalist  parties  in  Portuguese  Africa  set  up  by 
the  M.P.L.A.  chairman,  Mario  de  Andrade.2  Whereas  the  M.P.L.A.  was 
primarily  intellectual  and  internationalist  in  character,  linked  to  the 

1  See  also  Angola:  A  Symposium.  Views  of  a  Revolt  (O.U.P.,  London,  1962),  and  T.  Okuma, 
Angola  in  Ferment.  The  Background  and  Prospects  of  Angolan  Nationalism  (Boston,  1962). 

2  At  the  All-African  Peoples’  Conference  in  Tunis,  January  i960. 
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radical  wing  of  Pan- Africanism,  the  U.P.A.  was  largely  a  sectional  peasant 
party  drawing  its  strength  from  the  northern  Congo  province  and  looking 
to  its  tribal  connection  in  the  former  French  and  Belgian  Congos  for  support. 
The  president  of  the  U.P.A. ,  Roberto  Holden,  born  in  Angola  but,  like  so 
many  others  of  his  tribe,  a  migrant  to  Leopoldville,  was  believed  to  be  a 
close  admirer  of  the  Congolese  leader  Lumumba. 

As  so  much  of  Africa  became  independent  in  the  course  of  1 960,  it  was 
natural  that  the  frustrations  inside  the  Angolan  movements  should  become 
stronger.  An  M.P.L.A.  statement  issued  in  June  i960  on  the  eve  of 
Congolese  independence,  calling  on  Portugal  to  grant  ‘immediate  self- 
government’,1  was  answered  by  mass  arrests  and  military  reinforcement 
of  the  Congo  border;  the  Portuguese  reaction  to  Afro- Asian  pressure  in  the 
United  Nations  has  already  been  described.  Lisbon  was  evidently  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  no  concessions  to  nationalist  opinion  while  Portugal’s  oppo¬ 
nents  were  equally  intent  that,  as  Mr.  Nehru  put  it,  ‘when  the  whole  of 
Africa  was  in  flame,  the  Portuguese  colonies  could  not  be  left  in  cold 
storage’.2  At  a  press  conference  held  in  London  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
Andrade  did  not  disguise  his  belief  that  a  head-on  clash  was  looming  which 
would  probably  involve  a  ‘general  insurrection’  on  the  part  of  the  Angolan 
people.3 

The  furore  over  the  Santa  Maria  provided  the  immediate  impulse.  In 
spite  of  Galvao’s  failure  to  bring  the  ship  into  Luanda,  the  M.P.L.A. 
leadership  went  ahead  with  its  plans  for  an  armed  rising.  On  the  night  of 
3  February  three  separate  groups  of  Africans  attacked  a  military  prison, 
a  civil  gaol,  the  local  radio  station  and  a  police  barracks  in  the  city,  killing 
seven  policemen  and  losing  some  fourteen  of  their  own  number.  Another 
raid  and  a  macabre  wave  of  hysteria  at  the  funeral  of  the  policemen 
brought  the  death  roll  to  at  least  38. 4  Order  was  not  restored  before  the 
middle  of  the  month. 

The  Luanda  incidents  in  turn  gave  the  signal  to  the  M.P.L.A.’s  allies 
in  the  United  Nations  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  once  again.  On  15 
February,  at  the  Security  Council  meeting  convened  to  discuss  the  death 
of  Lumumba,  the  Liberian  representative,  Mr.  Padmore,  formally  re¬ 
quested  a  further  meeting  on  Angola  as  a  potential  if  not  an  immediate 
threat  to  international  peace  and  security.  Needless  to  say,  the  Liberian 
initiative  was  strongly  resented  by  Portugal  on  the  usual  grounds  that  the 
affair  was  a  question  of ‘internal  security’  and  no  concern  of  the  Council. 
None  the  less,  the  item  was  placed  on  the  Council  agenda  and  the  debate 
opened  on  10  March.  Four  days  later,  a  draft  resolution  co-sponsored  by 

1  H.N.A. ,  16  June  1960.  2  Hindu,  1  September  i960. 

3  Le  Monde,  8  December  i960. 

4  Mobs  of  frenzied  white  Portuguese  ran  amok,  shooting  Africans  and  clubbing  them  to  death 
in  the  streets;  the  official  number  of  dead  was  given  as  ten.  Johannesburg  Star,  8  February  1961. 
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Liberia,  Ceylon  and  the  United  Arab  Republic,  was  put  forward  calling 
on  Portugal  to  ‘consider  urgently  the  introduction  of  measures  and  reforms 
in  Angola’  which  would  place  the  province  on  the  road  to  independence 
and  guarantee  basic  human  rights  and  freedoms.1 

In  spite  of  its  moderate  wording,  the  resolution  was  defeated  by  the 
abstention  of  six  Council  members,  including  Britain  and  France.  They 
were  not  joined  by  the  United  States.  In  his  speech  explaining  the 
American  view  of  the  resolution2  the  United  States  representative,  Mr. 
Stevenson,  declared  that  above  all  Washington  was  concerned  that 
Angola  should  not  develop  into  another  Congo  through  lack  of  preparation 
for  independence.  The  resolution  was  not  a  threat  but  ‘a  gesture  of  good¬ 
will  and,  beyond  that,  an  effort  towards  genuine  co-operation  in  the 
achievement  of  goals  which  are  shared  by  all  of  us’.  Taken  together  with 
the  following  day’s  vote  in  favour  of  the  Assembly  resolution  on  South 
West  Africa,3  Stevenson’s  action  was  hailed  in  the  Afro-Asian  world  as  an 
important  token  of  the  new  direction  in  American  policy  first  apparent 
over  the  Congo.  In  Lisbon,  the  reaction  was  predictably  angry:  the 
American  move,  in  the  words  of  the  Diario  da  Manha,  was  ‘an  act  of  stupid¬ 
ity’4  and  Washington  had  aligned  itself  ‘with  the  Reds  against  a  partner 
that  is  on  the  same  side  in  the  battlefront’.  Any  hopes  that  Stevenson  might 
have  acted  on  his  own  initiative  were  dashed  by  the  disclosure  that  the 
votes  were  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  President  Kennedy’s  personal 
decision5 — just  as  it  had  been  President  Eisenhower’s  personal  decision  to 
abstain  on  the  previous  December’s  declaration  on  colonialism. 

Throughout  the  debate  in  the  Council,  the  Portuguese  delegation  had 
argued  that  the  situation  in  Angola  was  well  under  control,  but  by  the 
time  the  vote  was  taken  the  struggle  was  entering  a  new  and  terrible  phase 
with  the  outbreak  of  full-scale  violence  in  the  Congo  province.  In  the 
early  hours  of  15  March  hundreds  of  Africans  were  reported  to  have 
attacked  isolated  posts  and  plantations  near  the  frontier  and  hacked  to 
death  scores  of  white  settlers.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  bloody  jacquerie 
was  without  much  doubt  the  abominable  mistreatment  of  the  African 
labour  force  in  the  region,  but  its  political  character  was  soon  made  plain 
when  Roberto,  in  Leopoldville,  took  full  responsibility  and  admitted  that 
the  U.P.A.  had  planned  the  operation.  This  was  the  only  evidence  for  the 
Portuguese  charge  that  the  rising  was  conceived  and  mounted  by  outside 
forces,  but  neither  the  Portuguese  government  nor  the  settlers  were  in  a 
rational  mood.  Mobs  demonstrated  for  hours  outside  the  American  consul¬ 
ate  in  Luanda,  while  an  official  communique  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  the 
Soviet  delegation  at  the  United  Nations  of  seeking  to  delay  the  Council 

1  S.C.O.R.,  945th  meeting,  14  March  1961,  pp.  23-24. 

2  Documents,  ig6i,  pp.  694-7.  3  See  below,  p.  421. 

4  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune,  18/19  March  1961.  5  N.Y.  Times,  17  March  1961. 
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vote  until  after  the  massacres  had  broken  out.1  On  March  23,  Portugal 
walked  out  of  the  Assembly  in  protest  against  the  demand  for  an  urgent 
debate.  Meanwhile,  the  minister  for  overseas  territories,  Admiral  Alves, 
had  flown  to  Luanda  to  reassure  the  white  population  that  the  government 
would  do  everything  in  its  power  to  return  the  situation  to  normal.2 

March  15  was  a  singularly  dramatic  day  in  the  history  of  southern 
Africa  since  it  also  marked  the  withdrawal  of  South  Africa  from  the  British 
Commonwealth,  during  the  Commonwealth  prime  ministers’  conference 
in  London.  Pressure  on  South  Africa  had  been  mounting  steadily  since 
the  Sharpeville  killings  in  April  i960.  At  the  previous  Commonwealth 
conference  in  May,  for  instance,  at  least  two  members — Ghana  and  Malaya 
— were  believed  to  favour  South  Africa’s  exclusion  if  and  when  it  became 
a  republic  and  applied  for  re-admission.  The  South  African  reaction  was 
not  encouraging  to  those  who  hoped  to  promote  a  reconciliation.  Dr. 
Verwoerd,  in  a  speech  in  Johannesburg  at  the  end  of  i960,3  rejected  all 
idea  of  concessions  to  foreign  opinion  on  the  apartheid  issue;  the  Nationalist 
party  must  ‘stand  like  walls  of  granite’  because  the  very  future  of  the 
nation  was  at  stake.  In  the  face  of  this  resistance,  the  subsequent  visit  of 
the  United  Nations  Secretary-General,  Mr.  Hammarskjold,  could  achieve 
little  more  than  a  polite  exchange  of  views,4  and  as  the  London  conference 
approached  the  possibility  of  exclusion  seemed  to  be  growing  perceptibly 
stronger. 

The  final  break,  however,  came  as  a  surprise,  after  agreement  had 
apparently  been  reached  on  a  draft  communique  which  re-admitted  South 
Africa  to  membership  while  setting  out  the  views  both  for  and  against 
apartheid.  The  exact  cause  must  be  open  to  speculation,  but  Dr.  Verwoerd’s 
decision  to  withdraw  his  application  seems  to  have  been  made  precipitately 
and  without  warning,  ‘in  the  light  of  the  views  expressed  on  behalf  of  other 
member  Governments’,  as  the  communique  of  March  15  cryptically  put 
it,5  ‘and  the  indications  of  their  future  intentions  regarding  the  racial 
policy  of  the  Union  Government’.  Verwoerd’s  withdrawal  statement  was 
bitter  in  the  extreme.6  Interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  sovereign 
states  had  already  ‘led  to  the  present  unsatisfactory  conditions  prevailing 
at  the  United  Nations’  and  would  lead  also  ‘to  the  eventual  disintegration 
of  the  Commonwealth’. 

It  is  probably  more  true  to  say  that  the  disintegration  would  have  come 
about  if  South  Africa  had  chosen  to  stay  in,  and  the  eve-of-conference 
declaration  by  the  chief  minister  of  Tanganyika,  Mr.  Julius  Nyerere,7 
almost  certainly  had  a  profound  influence  on  South  Africa’s  opponents.  If 
South  Africa  should  still  be  a  member  when  his  country  became  indepen- 


1  Le  Monde,  21  March  1961. 
3  Times,  2  December  i960. 

5  Documents,  1961,  pp.  702-3. 


2  Sunday  Times,  26  March  1961. 
4  Ibid.,  24  January  1961. 
5  Ibid.,  pp.  701-2.  7  Observer,  12  March  1961. 
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dent  at  the  end  of  the  year,  said  Nyerere,  then  Tanganyika  would  refuse 
to  join:  ‘to  vote  South  Africa  in  is  to  vote  us  out’.  As  it  was,  the  Common¬ 
wealth  appeared  to  have  survived  a  supreme  test  of  its  multi-racial  ideals 
and  the  feeling  of  regret  in  many  quarters  was  coupled  with  relief  that 
‘faced  with  the  gravest  decision  that  it  has  been  called  upon  to  make  the 
British  association  of  nations  has  risen  to  the  occasion’.1 

The  bleak  fact  of  South  Africa’s  isolation  was  also  rammed  home  the 
very  next  day  in  the  General  Assembly  in  the  passage  of  a  resolution  criti¬ 
cizing  South  Africa’s  policy  in  South  West  Africa  as  having  ‘no  moral  or 
legal  basis’.  The  United  States,  which  had  abstained  on  a  similar  resolu¬ 
tion  the  previous  December,  this  time  voted  in  favour;  Britain,  France, 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  among  the  abstainers.  A  further  resolution  on 
South  West  Africa  was  passed  by  an  even  wider  margin  on  7  April,  calling 
on  the  committee  on  South  West  Africa  to  renew  its  efforts  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  Verwoerd  regime.2  Meanwhile  two  drafts  lay  before 
the  special  political  committee  on  the  issue  of  apartheid .3  The  first,  spon¬ 
sored  by  five  Asian  countries — Afghanistan,  Ceylon,  India,  Indonesia  and 
Malaya — condemned  South  African  policy  but  left  implementation  on 
a  purely  voluntary  basis.  The  second,  however,  sponsored  by  all  twenty- 
five  African  members,  took  a  much  stronger  line  in  calling  for  non¬ 
military  sanctions  under  Article  41  of  the  Charter,  that  is,  for  the  severance 
of  diplomatic  relations,  the  closure  of  ports  and  airports  to  South  African 
traffic  and  a  trade  boycott.  This  latter,  although  passed  in  committee, 
was  defeated  in  the  Assembly — largely,  it  was  believed,  through  British 
and  American  pressure — by  42  votes  to  34  with  21  abstentions.  The 
milder  Asian  draft  passed  in  committee  by  the  sweeping  margin  of  93  to  1 
(Portugal  being  the  only  dissentient)  and  in  the  Assembly  also  on  13  April 
by  a  similar  margin.  There  were  no  abstentions,  and  this,  for  Britain  at 
least,  was  a  striking  reversal  of  policy  which  did  not  go  unnoticed  in 
Pretoria. 

The  South  African  reaction  to  this  rapid  succession  of  hammer  blows  was 
one  of  profound  dismay  and  the  government  hastened  to  rally  popular 
opinion.  In  a  speech  to  the  Senate  on  26  April4  the  defence  minister, 
Mr.  Fouche,  announced  plans  to  strengthen  the  internal  security  role  of 
the  Army  which  included  raising  the  initial  training  period  of  conscripts 
to  the  Active  Citizen  Force  from  3  to  9  months,  the  development  of 
military  planning  and  intelligence  and — so  as  to  avoid  reliance  on 
imports — the  local  manufacture  of  a  wider  range  of  weapons.  The 
budget  estimates  for  the  year  ending  31  March  1962  had  already  revealed 
a  vast  projected  increase  in  defence  expenditure  of  R28  million  over  the 

1  Times,  16  March  1961.  2  Documents,  1961,  pp.  705-6. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  708-9,  and  G.A.O.R.,  Fifteenth  session,  Annexes,  Agenda  item  72,  pp.  6-7. 

4  Times,  27  April  1961. 
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previous  year,  bringing  total  expenditure  on  security  (army  and  police)  to 
an  unprecedented  peacetime  level  of  R114  million.  By  the  time  the 
Republic  was  proclaimed  on  31  May,  South  Africa  had  assumed  all  the 
appearance  of  a  state  preparing  for  war. 

In  Angola,  meanwhile,  it  was  now  clear  that  the  revolt,  if  confined  to 
the  north,  was  solid  and  sustained.  Each  day,  fresh  news  came  in  of  mass 
attacks  on  European  settlements  and  by  early  April  the  admitted  European 
death-roll  was  approaching  500 ;  by  this  standard  alone  Angola  had  become 
the  largest  single  African  rising  of  the  century.  The  effect  on  the  Salazar 
regime,  not  unnaturally,  was  explosive  and  on  13  April  Salazar  moved  to 
forestall  an  imminent  coup  by  dismissing  the  minister  of  defence,  General 
Moniz,  and  several  other  high-ranking  officers;  he  himself  assumed  the 
defence  portfolio.1  Thus  rallied,  the  government  threw  everything  into  the 
conflict  and  the  mood  was  accurately  expressed  by  a  Portuguese  official 
in  Angola:  ‘This  is  a  life  or  death  struggle.  Portugal  cannot  survive  as  a 
nation  without  its  African  colonies.  We  have  got  to  win.’2 

But  the  critical  nature  of  the  situation  did  not  excuse  the  blind  panic 
which  seized  the  Portuguese  whites,  whose  instinctive  reaction,  as  in  the 
Luanda  riots,  was  to  kill  all  Africans  on  sight.  By  the  first  week  in  May, 
20,000  Africans  were  reported  to  have  been  killed  and  a  further  20,000 
had  fled  to  the  Congo.  By  this  time,  the  first  seaborne  reinforcements  had 
arrived  from  Lisbon  and  the  Portuguese  forces  now  looked  forward  to  the 
opening  of  the  dry  season  in  June  when  the  roads  would  become  passable 
and  the  rebels  might  be  smoked  out  of  their  hideouts  in  the  tall  elephant 
grass  with  the  aid  of  napalm  incendiary  bombs.  ‘We  will  hunt  the 
terrorists  down  like  game’,  one  Portuguese  Air  Force  officer  was  reported 
as  saying.  ‘We  have  no  alternative  but  extermination.  The  United 
Nations  can  protest  as  much  as  it  likes,  but  it  will  make  no  difference.’3 

There  was  indeed  little  the  United  Nations  could  do.  On  20  April  the 
General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution4  which  virtually  repeated  the  terms 
of  the  draft  defeated  in  the  Security  Council  on  15  March.  Some  weeks 
later  when  the  Angolan  situation  had  deteriorated  even  further,  no  less 
than  41  Afro-Asian  members  (joined  by  Jugoslavia)  once  again  demanded 
a  meeting  of  the  Council.  Accra  meanwhile  expressed  its  concern  by 
closing  its  ports  and  airports  to  Portuguese  traffic  while  Leopoldville 
annulled  several  agreements  made  by  Belgium  for  the  defence  of  the 
Congo  estuary.5  The  Council’s  resolution,6  however,  adopted  on  9  June 
by  nine  votes  to  nil  (France  and  Britain  abstaining),  added  nothing  of 
significance  to  the  Assembly’s  recommendations.  Portugal  was  called  on 

1  Observer,  23  and  30  April  1961.  2  Daily  Telegraph,  21  April  1961. 

3  Ibid.,  3  May  1961. 

4  G.A.O.R.,  Fifteenth  session,  Supplement  No.  16A,  pp.  18-19. 

5  S.C.O.R.,  Sixteenth  year.  Supplement  for  April,  May  and  June  1961,  pp.  62-65. 

6  Documents,  ig6i,  pp.  697-8. 
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to  stop  its  ‘repressive  measures’  forthwith,  and  the  committee  of  five  set  up 
by  the  Assembly  was  requested  to  submit  its  report  as  soon  as  possible.  As 
with  Algeria,  the  United  Nations  could  only  stand  on  the  sidelines  and 
hope  for  a  peaceful  outcome.  There  could  be  no  question  of  an  intervention 
on  the  lines  of  the  Congo  operation  and  for  the  moment  at  least  sanctions 
were  not  contemplated.  The  Afro-Asian  majority  had  no  alternative  but 
to  subside  into  a  stew  of  frustration. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  policy  of  the  British  government  began  to 
hold  the  centre  of  the  stage.  Throughout  the  summer  the  attitude  of  the 
Macmillan  administration  appeared  in  an  extraordinarily  equivocal  light. 
On  15  May  the  frigate  H.M.S.  Leopard  paid  an  official  visit  to  Luanda  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  foreign  secretary,  Lord  Home,  called  on  Dr.  Salazar 
in  Lisbon.  The  damaging  effect  of  both  these  visits  on  African  opinion 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  taken  into  account,  and  the  situation  was  only 
partially  redeemed  by  reports  that  Lord  Home  had  seized  the  opportunity 
to  advise  his  hosts  of  the  desirability  of  moving  some  way  towards  satis¬ 
fying  African  aspirations  for  independence.  The  subsequent  refusal  to 
cancel  a  pre-arranged  Anglo-Portuguese  army  exercise,  the  sale  of  two 
obsolescent  frigates  to  the  Portuguese  navy  and  a  deplorable  vacillation 
over  the  sale  of  other  arms  to  Lisbon  offered  further  ammunition  for  the 
government’s  critics. 

It  was  not  until  the  Norwegian  foreign  minister,  Mr.  Lange,  announced 
(on  21  June)1  that  Norway  had  two  months  before  refused  to  sanction  the 
export  of  an  ammunition  order  on  the  grounds  that  it  disapproved  of 
Portugal’s  policy  in  Angola  that  London  changed  its  tune.  On  27  June 
the  parliamentary  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Macpherson, 
stated  that  ‘applications  to  supply  military  equipment  to  Portuguese 
overseas  territories  are  at  present  in  suspense’.2  There  was  no  attempt  to 
indicate  how  British  arms  shipped  to  Portugal  might  not  be  re-exported  to 
Angola,  and  the  government’s  invocation  of  the  need  to  stand  by  a 
N.A.T.O.  ally  sounded  more  than  a  little  hollow,  but  at  least  the  point 
had  been  made  that  in  the  struggle  with  African  nationalism  Portugal 
could  not  count  on  British  support. 

Portugal  clearly  had  to  seek  elsewhere  for  sympathy.  The  closest 
possibility  was,  of  course,  Spain  and  on  4  June  in  a  speech  to  the  Coites, 
General  Franco  reaffirmed  his  government’s  support  for  Portugal  and  his 
determination  to  defend  the  Spanish  territories  in  Africa.3  But  it  was 
doubtful  whether  Spain  would  consider  itself  bound  by  the  Iberian  Pact 
of  1939  to  come  to  Portugal’s  aid  in  Angola  and  it  was  more  likely  that 
Franco  would  confine  himself  to  general  expressions  of  assistance  rather 
than  involve  himself  in  a  ruinous  campaign.  A  moie  realistic  possibility 
from  the  Portuguese  point  of  view  was  some  form  of  co-operation  with 

1  Times,  22  June  1961.  2  643,  H.C.  Deb.,  col.  193.  3  Times,  5  June  1961. 
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South  Africa  and  the  Central  African  Federation,  which,  with  Angola  and 
Mozambique,  formed  a  compact  block  of  territory  across  the  southern  end 
of  the  continent.  Following  South  Africa’s  withdrawal  from  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  Portugal  had  put  on  a  dramatic  show  of  solidarity  by  being  the 
only  member  to  vote  against  the  Assembly’s  anti-apartheid  resolution  on 
13  April,1  and  the  very  next  day  the  South  African  minister  of  justice, 
Mr.  Erasmus,  had  returned  the  compliment  by  proposing  a  ‘mighty 
white  buffer’  comprising  South  Africa,  Angola,  Mozambique  and 
Rhodesian  Federation  to  maintain  European  civilisation  in  southern 
Africa.2 

As  the  Angolan  crisis  went  from  bad  to  worse,  relations  between  the  three 
appeared  to  be  developing  at  speed.  On  25  June,  the  Federal  defence 
ministry  in  Salisbury  announced  that  the  Royal  Rhodesian  air  force  was 
to  undertake  joint  training  exercises  with  the  South  African  air  force,  and 
the  following  day  the  defence  minister,  Mr.  Caldicott,  arrived  in  Luanda 
for  a  brief  round  of  talks.  While  the  details  of  the  discussions  necessarily 
remained  secret,  their  gist  was  not  in  doubt.  The  Federal  government  was 
manifestly  concerned  that  the  revolt  should  not  spread  south-east  towards 
the  Northern  Rhodesian  frontier;  above  all,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  correspondent,  ‘it  feels  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
territory  should  remain  in  friendly  hands’.3  A  week  later,  the  South 
African  defence  minister,  Mr.  Fouche,  was  in  Lisbon  for  discussions  with 
the  Portuguese  government  during  a  tour  which  also  took  him  to  London 
and  Paris  in  a  search  for  arms  to  bolster  up  the  beleaguered  new  republic. 
Rumours  of  a  specific  defence  agreement  were  denied,  but  it  was  believed 
that  Portugal  was  anxious  to  extend  a  reputedly  existing  agreement  over 
Mozambique  to  cover  Angola.  At  all  events,  South  African  troops  had 
moved  up  to  the  South  West  Africa-Angola  frontier  early  in  June4  and  the 
South  African  air  training  centre  in  the  Caprivi  strip  was  reported  to  be 
available  for  use  by  the  Portuguese  air  force. 

Meanwhile,  pressure  from  the  United  Nations  continued.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  South  West  Africa,  which  had  been  refused  admission  to  the 
territory,  none  the  less  decided  to  go  to  Africa  and  arrived  in  Ghana  to 
begin  its  investigations  on  21  June.  The  sub-committee  on  Angola  which 
arrived  in  Lisbon  for  talks  with  the  Portuguese  government  on  16  July 
was  also  refused  permission  to  travel  to  Angola.  In  spite  of  repeated 
requests  by  the  Afro-Asians  for  Security  Council  meetings  on  both  issues, 
further  discussion  was  deferred  until  the  Assembly’s  sixteenth  session  in 
the  autumn  and  each  committee  went  ahead  with  its  investigation  as  best 
it  could. 


1  See  also  above,  p.  421. 

3  Daily  Telegraph ,  28  June  1961. 

4  Times,  8  June  1961. 


2  Daily  Express,  15  April  1961. 
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Yet  if  Salazar  rebuffed  the  Angola  committee,  the  announcement  on 
28  August1  of  the  abolition  of  the  dual  status  of  assimilado  and  indigena 
perhaps  could  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  Portugal  was  aware  of 
the  hostility  of  world  opinion.  Henceforth,  all  the  Africans  of  Angola, 
Mozambique  and  Portuguese  Guinea  (where  unrest  had  also  broken  out) 
were  to  be  able  to  claim  Portuguese  citizenship.  However,  there  was  no 
indication  that  the  reform  aimed  at  promoting  a  fuller  degree  of  African 
responsibility,  and  the  simultaneous  news  that  Lisbon  was  about  to 
embark  on  a  policy  of  even  more  intensive  European  settlement  in  the 
African  provinces  only  confirmed  the  suspicion  that  the  proclamation  was 
a  mere  stop-gap  measure  with  propaganda  purposes  uppermost  in  mind. 

At  the  General  Assembly  the  Afro-Asian  bloc  took  up  the  attack  once 
more.  The  Assembly’s  mood  was  crystallized  in  the  debate  on  decoloni¬ 
sation  which  opened  on  7  November.2  The  Soviet  delegation  had  once 
again  attempted  to  assume  the  initiative — as  in  Khrushchev’s  speech  to 
the  fifteenth  session — by  calling  for  the  inscription  of  the  item  on  the 
agenda.  Moreover,  it  had  already  put  down  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
abolition  of  colonialism  by  1962  and  the  establishment  of  a  commission  of 
inquiry  based  on  the  troika  principle  concurrently  advocated  as  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  of  Hammarskjold’s  succession.  Nigeria,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  sponsored  a  draft  urging  the  independence  of  all  African  terri¬ 
tories  by  1970,  while  a  third,  put  forward  by  Mexico,  suggested  the 
application  of  the  trusteeship  principle  to  all  non-independent  territories. 
A  fourth  resolution,  sponsored  by  38  Afro-Asian  members,  demanded  the 
establishment  of  a  special  committee  ‘to  examine  the  application  of  the 
Declaration  [of  December  i960],  to  make  suggestions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  the  progress  and  extent  of  the  implementation  of  the  Declaration’. 

The  upshot  of  nearly  three  weeks’  debate  was  the  passage  of  the  38- 
power  draft,  with  the  Assembly  sheering  away  both  from  the  cautious 
realism  of  the  Nigerian  plan  as  well  as  from  the  patent  absurdity  of  the 
Soviet  deadline.  Two  Soviet  amendments  to  the  Afro-Asian  resolution 
were  decisively  defeated  and  on  27  November  the  Assembly  gave  it  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  97  votes  to  nil,  with  four  abstentions:  Britain, 
France,  South  Africa  and  Spain.  The  British  delegation,  however,  explained 
that  it  would  co-operate  in  the  operation  of  the  resolution;  not  long  after, 
Britain  accepted  a  place  on  the  committee. 

At  the  same  time,  the  onslaught  on  Portugal  and  South  Africa  was 
pressed  home  with  increased  bitterness.  Speaking  in  the  Assembly’s  gen¬ 
eral  debate  on  1 1  October3  the  South  African  foreign  minister,  Mr.  Louw, 

1  Ibid.,  29  August  1961. 

2  See  G.A.O.R.,  Sixteenth  session,  Annexes,  Agenda  items  88  and  22  (a)  for  the  texts  of  the 
various  resolutions. 

3  G.A.O.R. ,  Sixteenth  session,  1033rd  plenary  meeting,  11  October  1961,  pp.  387“95- 
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counter-attacked  with  a  similar  vehemence,  singling  out  Ghana  for  the 
full  weight  of  his  attack,  and  ending  inappropriately  enough  with  an 
appeal  for  South  Africa  to  be  allowed  to  carry  out  its  policy  of  ‘peaceful 
but  separate  co-existence’  free  from  outside  interference  ‘be  it  from 
Western  or  African  countries’.  The  African  response  was  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  depth  (and  irrationality)  of  nationalist  feeling.  Failing 
an  attempt  to  strike  the  Louw  speech  from  the  Assembly’s  records,  an 
unprecedented  censure  motion  introduced  by  Liberia  was  carried  by  67 
votes  to  1  with  20  abstentions;1  Britain  and  the  United  States  were  among 
those  who  did  not  take  part  in  the  voting.  Later  in  the  debate,  the 
delegates  from  both  Senegal  and  the  Central  African  Republic  spoke  of 
the  possibility  of  expelling  South  Africa,  but  there  was  no  evidence  that 
the  African  states  as  a  whole  would  press  the  issue  to  a  vote  and  it  was 
extremely  doubtful  whether  an  initiative  to  expulsion  would  gain  wide¬ 
spread  support.  Dr.  Verwoerd,  in  a  speech  at  Kimberley,  made  it  clear 
that  his  country  would  not  leave  the  United  Nations  of  its  own  accord 
but  would  ‘cling  to  that  world  forum  with  all  the  tenacity  of  a  small 
nation  insisting  on  the  right  of  free  speech’.2  He  was  careful  to  add, 
however,  that  South  Africa’s  desire  for  good  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  to  rest  on  the  understanding  that  ‘in  the  republic,  the  power 
of  government  shall  be  retained  by  the  white  man’. 

The  furore  in  the  Assembly  seemed,  if  anything,  to  have  strengthened 
the  South  African  government’s  cause.  In  the  elections  held  on  1 8  October, 
both  Verwoerd’s  Nationalist  party  and  the  pro -apartheid  United  Party 
increased  their  representation  at  the  expense  of  the  multi-racial  Progres¬ 
sives.  When  the  question  of  apartheid  arose  once  more  in  the  Special 
Political  Committee,  Mr.  Louw  again  at  bay,  offered  a  vigorous  defence 
of  his  government’s  policies  and  biting  criticism  of  his  African  opponents, 
especially  Ghana,  Liberia  and  the  United  Arab  Republic.3  But  although 
Ghana  spoke  of  expulsion,  the  resolution  put  forward  by  the  African  states 
differed  in  no  way  from  the  resolution  calling  for  non-military  sanctions 
which  had  been  withdrawn  the  previous  April.  The  more  moderate  Asian 
draft  likewise  followed  the  pattern  of  its  predecessor.4  At  the  vote  on  28 
November,  the  latter  was  passed  and  the  militant  draft  rejected  as  before. 
As  regards  South  West  Africa,  following  the  publication  of  the  committee’s 
report  on  26  October,5  a  resolution  setting  up  a  further  Special  Committee 
with  the  object,  among  other  things,  of  preparing  the  ground  for  elections 
based  on  universal  suffrage,  was  passed  by  the  massive  margin  of  90  votes 
to  1  (Portugal)  with  Britain,  France,  Belgium  and  Spain  abstaining.6 

1  G.A.O.R.,  Sixteenth  session,  1034th  plenary  meeting,  n  October  1961^.405. 

2  Times,  16  October  1961. 

3  G.A.O.R.,  Special  Political  Committee,  267th  meeting,  23  October  1961,  pp.  37-38. 

4  For  the  texts  of  these  two  resolutions,  see  G.A.O.R.,  Sixteenth  session.  Annexes,  Agenda  item 

76,  pp.  3-4.  5  Ibid.,  Supplement  No.  12A.  6  Ibid.,  Annexes,  Agenda  item  47,  p.  17. 
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The  parallel  attack  on  Portugal  opened  on  28  November  with  the 
publication  of  the  sub-committee’s  report.1  In  Angola  itself,  the  war  still 
ground  on,  and  although  government  forces  appeared  to  have  succeeded 
in  containing  the  revolt  to  the  north,  the  rebels  were  by  no  means  at  the 
end  of  their  tether.  In  these  circumstances,  the  report  concluded,  Portugal 
should  not  only  introduce  a  ‘drastic  reform  of  legislation  and  administra¬ 
tion’,  but  should  prepare  plans  to  bring  the  province  nearer  self-govern¬ 
ment  including  ‘a  rapid  and  massive  expansion  of  educational  facilities 
in  order  to  enhance  the  economic,  social  and  political  advancement  of  the 
territory’.  A  subsequent  debate  in  the  fourth  committee  on  Portuguese 
non-compliance  with  the  resolution  of  December  i960  (on  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  information  on  non-self-governing  territories)  ended  with  the 
Assembly’s  formation  of  yet  another  committee  to  deal  with  the  matter  in 
the  coming  year.2 

The  question  of  Angola  was  held  over  until  1962,  by  which  time  it  was, 
of  course,  sharpened  by  the  loss  of  Goa  to  India.  Here  the  debate  revolved 
round  two  draft  resolutions,3  the  first  introduced  by  Bulgaria  and  Poland, 
the  second  sponsored  by  45  Afro-Asian  states.  The  communist  draft,  as 
might  be  expected,  was  the  more  extreme,  calling  for  condemnation  of  the 
‘colonial  war’  pursued  by  Portugal,  the  denial  of  assistance  in  the  form  of 
arms  and  war  material  and  making  the  suggestion  that  the  Security  Council 
might  consider  economic  and  military  sanctions.  The  Afro-Asian  reso¬ 
lution,  on  the  other  hand,  merely  requested  all  member  states  to  ‘deny  to 
Portugal  any  support  and  assistance  which  may  be  used  by  it  for  the 
suppression  of  Angola’  and  urged  Portugal  ‘to  undertake  without  further 
delay,  extensive  political,  economic  and  social  reforms  .  .  .  with  a  view  to 
the  transfer  of  power  to  the  people  of  Angola’,  in  other  words,  following 
the  broad  recommendations  of  the  sub-committee’s  report.  In  the  final  vote, 
the  Bulgarian- Polish  draft  was  heavily  defeated,  the  Afro-Asian  resolution 
adopted  by  98  votes  to  2  (South  Africa  and  Spain)  with  France  abstaining. 

So  the  drive  against  white  supremacy  gathered  momentum.  As  Mr. 
Louw  admitted  on  his  return  home  from  the  sixteenth  session,4  the  forces 
of  anti-colonialism  were  growing  ‘bigger  and  stronger’  all  the  time  and 
South  Africa  faced  the  grim  prospect  of  a  dangerous  and  relentlessly 
fought  ‘cold  war’  with  the  independent  states.  The  pattern  of  conflict 
was  set  and  the  struggle  showed  every  sign  of  becoming  both  intensive  and 
long  drawn-out.  For  the  moment  the  advantage  lay  with  the  defence  and 
the  African  attack  had  little  but  the  strength  of  an  ideal  and  the  guarded 
sympathy  of  the  powers.  At  the  close  of  1961,  few  would  have  predicted 
the  outcome  with  any  confidence. 

1  Extracts  from  this  report,  dated  13  November,  are  printed  in  Documents,  ig6i,  pp.  698-9. 

2  Ibid.,  Supplement  No  17,  p.  38. 

3  Ibid.,  Annexes,  Agenda  item  27,  pp.  22—23.  4  Tuner,  8  December  1961. 
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INDIAN  FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  THE 
ANNEXATION  OF  GOA 

When  Jawaharlal  Nehru  visited  President  Kennedy  in  November  1961, 
he  used  the  occasion,  according  to  the  official  communique,  ‘to  go  deeply 
into  the  philosophic  and  historical  background  of  Indian  foreign  policy’.1 
Nehru  himself  was  always  deeply  conscious  of  this  background,  and 
although  there  were  signs  by  1961  that  the  conduct  of  Indian  foreign  policy 
was  not  going  to  remain  his  monopoly  for  very  much  longer,  he  never  lost 
an  opportunity  of  explaining  the  historical  and  geophysical  determinants 
of  his  country’s  role  in  the  world.  During  the  first  decade  of  India’s 
independence  there  was  a  general  consensus  among  Indians  that  foreign 
affairs  was  something  that  India  did  supremely  well.  India  had  the 
leadership  of  the  non-aligned  world,  and  indeed  she  had  pioneered  the 
concept  of  non-alignment.  Despite,  and  also  because  of,  attacks  by  more 
committed  nations,  by  the  colonial  powers  and  by  members  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  India  had  acquired  a  deep-rooted  belief  in  her  own  virtuosity  and 
in  the  rightness  of  the  causes  which  she  chose  to  pursue,  a  rightness  which 
often  in  the  eyes  of  disinterested  observers  seemed  to  degenerate  into  self- 
righteousness. 

Indian  foreign  policy,  for  the  Indian  himself  as  for  the  world  outside, 
was  personified  by  Mr.  Nehru.  The  Nehru  who  spent  much  time  philo¬ 
sophizing,  who  was  always  available  to  those  who  called,  and  who  invoked 
the  ideals  of  Gandhi  without  endorsing  his  methods,  was  also  the  Nehru 
who  had  led  the  country  to  independence  and  could  talk  on  equal  terms 
with  the  rulers  of  the  world’s  more  powerful  states.  With  Nehru  as  its 
mouthpiece,  the  voice  of  India  could  be  heard;  her  strategic  importance 
and  the  natural  weight  of  her  population  and  her  resources  could  be  felt. 
So  complete  was  Nehru’s  control  over  foreign  affairs,  that  they  were 
regarded  as  his  prerogative,  and  public  criticism  of  him  was  neither  loud 
nor  sustained.  ‘In  no  other  state’,  writes  his  biographer,  ‘does  one  man 
dominate  foreign  policy  as  does  Nehru  in  India.  Indeed,  so  overwhelming 
is  his  influence  that  India’s  policy  has  come  to  mean  in  the  minds  of  people 
everywhere  the  personal  philosophy  of  Pandit  Nehru.  And  justifiably  so, 
for  Nehru  is  the  philosopher,  the  architect,  the  engineer,  and  the  voice  of 
his  country’s  policy  toward  the  outside  world.’2  Nehru  himself  dissented 

1  Public  Papers,  1961,  p.  709.  Joint  statement  by  President  Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister 
Nehru,  9  November  1961. 

2  Michael  Brecher,  Nehru:  A  Political  Biography  (Oxford,  1959),  p.  564. 
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from  this  view.  ‘I  am  quite  convinced’,  he  told  the  Lok  Sabha  in  December 
1958,  ‘that  whoever  might  have  been  in  charge  of  the  foreign  affairs  of 
India  and  whatever  party  might  have  been  in  power  in  India,  they  could 
not  have  deviated  very  much  from  this  policy.’1  And  that  policy,  he 
added,  was  one  ‘inherent  in  the  circumstances  of  India,  inherent  in  the 
past  thinking  of  India,  inherent  in  the  whole  mental  outlook  of  India, 
inherent  in  the  conditioning  of  Indian  mind  during  our  struggle  for 
freedom,  and  inherent  in  the  circumstances  of  the  world  today’. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  changes  in 
Indian  foreign  policy  which  people  began  to  detect  as  the  1950s  drew  to  a 
close,  were  considered  to  have  been  ‘prompted  largely  by  strong  reactions 
to  certain  internal  and  external  pressures,  and  not  by  any  deviation,  con¬ 
scious  or  unconscious,  from  the  basic  Indian  approach  to  world  problems’.2 
Certainly  on  the  surface,  the  image  of  India  that  appeared  at  Belgrade  in 
September  1961  seemed  markedly  different  from  the  one  which  had 
appeared  six  years  earlier  at  Bandung,3  and  the  Prime  Minister  who  had 
advocated  the  principles  of  the  Panch  Sheel4  seemed  remote  from  the  man 
who  sent  his  forces  into  Goa  and  castigated  the  United  Nations  for 
suggesting  direct  negotiations  between  India  and  Pakistan  over  Kashmir. 
But  in  fact  this  illusion  of  change  was  as  much  due  to  the  actions  and  policies 
of  other  countries  as  it  was  to  the  different  outlook  adopted  by  India  s 
governing  elite.  ‘Not  that  this  is  a  virtue  ,  Mr.  Nehru  was  quick  to 
reassure  the  Lok  Sabha  on  1  April  1961,  ‘but  I  am  merely  stating  that  there 
has  been  a  consistency  in  the  broad  policy  we  have  pursued  and  we  have 
not  changed  basically.’5  He  could  point  to  China’s  altered  attitude  and  to 
the  activities  of  the  Kennedy  administration  to  substantiate  his  thesis. 

Nehru’s  policy,  and  the  theme  to  which  he  always  returned,  concerned 
the  role  and  impact  of  Asia  on  world  affairs,  and  India’s  key  position  in 
Asia.  ‘What  we  have  today’,  he  announced  in  1950,  ‘is  a  new  Asia.  The 
biggest  problem  of  the  modern  world  is  the  resurgence  of  Asia.  .  .  .  What 
is  happening  in  Asia  is  the  biggest  thing  of  this  century.’6  To  the  world  of 
the  1960s,  accustomed  to  the  speeches  of  African  politicians,  inflating  their 
own  role  on  the  world  stage  for  the  edification  of  their  subjects,  there  seems 
nothing  new  in  these  remarks  of  Nehru’s.  But  in  1950,  when  Nkrumah  was 


1  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  India's  Foreign  Policy  (New  Delhi,  Government  of  India,  1961),  p.  80. 

2  Norman  D.  Palmer,  ‘India’s  Foreign  Policy’,  33,  Political  Quarterly,  No.  4,  Oct.-Dec.  1962. 

3  See  Survey,  1955-1956,  PP-  57-^5 ■  .  .  . 

4  ‘Today’,  Mr.  Nehru  told  the  Lok  Sabha  on  16  November  1956,  during  the  Suez  crisis,  the 

choice  lies  between  the  hydrogen  bomb  and  the  Panch  Sheel’,  quoted  in  Mansergh,  Documents  and 
Speeches  on  Commonwealth  Affairs,  1953-1962  (Oxford,  1963),  p.  523-  The  Panch  Sheel,  the  principles 
governing  the  Sino-Indian  agreemeht  on  Tibet  in  1954,  were:  non-aggression,  non-interference, 
respect  for  territorial  integrity,  equality,  and  peaceful  co-existence.  See  Documents,  1954,  PP-  3 1 3  H- 

5  Hindu,  2  April  1961.  .  .  ,  A(r  . 

6  Quoted  in  Norman  D.  Palmer,  ‘India’s  Position  in  Asia’,  xvn,  Journal  of  International  Ajjairs, 

No.  2,  1963,  p.  130. 
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still  in  prison  and  Nasser  was  an  unknown  army  officer,  it  was  Asia  that 
broke  new  ground  in  international  affairs.  Nor  at  that  stage  did  there 
seem  any  chance  that  she  would  cede  her  place  in  the  anti-colonialist 
struggle  to  an  emergent  Africa.  For  Asia  was  paramount,  and  India  held 
the  dominant  position  in  Asia.  ‘Whether  you  think  in  terms  of  China  or 
the  Middle  East  or  South  East  Asia,  India  immediately  comes  into  the 
picture.  It  is  so  situated  that  because  of  past  history,  traditions,  etc.,  in 
regard  to  any  major  problem  of  a  country  or  group  of  countries  of  Asia, 
India  has  to  be  considered.’1  It  was  partly  out  of  a  feeling  of  responsibility 
towards  the  rest  of  Asia  that  led  India  to  adopt  a  policy  of  non-alignment. 
If  India  kept  aloof  from  the  cold  war  there  was  some  chance  that  the 
whole  of  Asia  might  do  so  as  well.  But  if  India’s  non-aligned  leadership 
of  the  Asian  world  had  looked  realistic  at  the  time  of  Bandung,  by  1961 
it  no  longer  seemed  so  impressive;  with  China  flexing  her  muscles  in  the 
Himalayas  the  Asian  neutrals  grew  distinctly  nervous,  and  in  Africa  newly 
independent  countries  challenged  Nehru  to  adopt  a  more  uncompromis¬ 
ingly  anti-colonialist  position.2 

India’s  position  and  influence  in  Asia  was  based  on  a  number  of  historical 
and  geographical  factors  that  were  also  responsible  for  creating  the  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  non-alignment  could  flourish.  One  writer  pointed  out 
that  no  substitute  for  non-alignment  is  likely  to  be  found  for  India  ‘for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  present  relation  of  social  forces  in  the  country  does 
not  permit  any  other  policy’.3  The  communist  party  in  India,  though  not 
large,  was  still  the  second  largest  party  in  the  country.  Thus  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  rather  ironically  that  ‘India’s  refusal  to  join  the  western  camp  is  also 
a  refusal  to  repudiate  parliamentary  democracy  at  home’.4 

Nehru  himself  rarely  spoke  without  re-emphasizing  or  re-defining  the 
need  for  non-alignment.  The  word  ‘non-aligned’,  he  told  the  Belgrade 
Conference  in  September  1961, 5  ‘may  be  differently  interpreted  but 
basically  it  was  used,  and  coined  almost,  with  the  meaning  non-aligned 
with  the  Great  Power  blocs  of  the  world.  Non-aligned  has  a  negative 
meaning,  but  if  you  give  it  a  positive  connotation  it  means  nations  which 
object  to  this  lining-up  for  war  purposes — military  blocs,  military  alliances 
and  the  like.  Therefore  we  keep  away  from  this  and  want  to  throw  our 
weight,  such  as  it  is,  in  favour  of  peace.’  Mr.  Krishna  Menon,  India’s 
Defence  Minister  since  1957,  had  also  expatiated  on  the  definition  of 
neutrality  during  the  course  of  a  speech  to  the  General  Assembly  in 
October  i960.  ‘We  want  it  understood  that  we  do  not  welcome  this 
appellation  of  being  called  a  neutral,  or  neutralist,  whatever  it  means.  .  .  . 

1  Address  by  Nehru  to  the  Indian  Council  of  World  Affairs,  22  March  1949. 

2  See  Chapter  VII,  ‘The  Decline  of  Neutralism’,  above. 

3  Swindar  Suri,  ‘Economics’,  Seminar,  No.  19,  March  1961,  p.  34. 

4  K.  P.  Karunakaran,  ‘Non-alignment’,  ibid.,  p.  16. 

5  See  Conference  of  Non-Aligned  Countries  (Belgrade,  1961),  p.  108. 
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We  are  not  a  neutral  country.  .  .  .  We  are  not  neutral  in  regard  to  peace. 
We  are  not  neutral  in  regard  to  domination  by  imperialists  or  other 
countries.  We  are  not  neutral  with  regard  to  ethical  values.  We  are  not 
neutral  with  regard  to  the  greatest  economic  and  social  problems  that  may 
arise.  .  .  .  We  would  take  part,  we  would  participate,  we  would  express 
our  views.  Even  that  expression  “positive  neutrality”  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  There  can  no  more  be  positive  neutrality  than  there  can  be  a 
vegetarian  tiger.’1  Support  for  non-alignment,  however  broadly  defined, 
came  from  all  sides  of  the  political  spectrum.  One  of  Nehru’s  most 
determined  critics,  Acharya  J.  B.  Kripalani,2  wrote  in  Foreign  Affairs  in 
October  1959  that  ‘the  principles  upon  which  the  Indian  foreign  policy  of 
non-alignment  is  based  are  correct.  They  are  generally  accepted  by  the 
country  and  are  in  keeping  with  the  genius  of  our  people.  ...  It  is  in 
details  of  our  diplomacy  that  our  foreign  policy  has  been  weak  and  has 
sometimes  gone  wrong.’  By  i960,  Nehru  could  justly  point  out  not  only 
that  India  no  longer  stood  alone  and  had  the  support  of  a  great  concourse 
of  non-aligned  nations,  but  also  that  non-alignment  in  itself  was  a  policy 
that  had  come  to  be  accepted  and  respected  by  the  Great  Powers.3  Much 
debate  has  revolved  around  the  issue  of  whether  Nehru  regarded  the  policy 
of  non-alignment  as  ‘a  model  for  all  to  follow’.4  Despite  his  opposition  to 
military  pacts  as  such,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  about  his  exact 
position  on  this  issue.  ‘We  are  geographically  situated  to  play  the  role  of 
non-alignment’,  he  said  in  a  speech  in  April  i960,  ‘and  geography  counts 
a  great  deal  in  such  matters.  If  you  are  a  small  country  surrounded  by 
great,  big  and  hostile  powers,  then  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  such  a 
country  to  face  the  situation  bravely  and  to  call  itself  non-aligned  ...  it 
[non-alignment]  might  not  suit  everybody;  although  it  would  seem  good 
for  everybody,  it  might  be  more  difficult  for  others.’5 

Some  see  Nehru’s  actions  on  the  international  plane  as  being  governed 
by  a  ‘climate  of  peace’  theory.  Accordingly,  any  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Great  Powers  which  increases  tension  or  exacerbates  existing  difficulties 
must  be  regarded  with  this  theory  in  mind.  Nehru’s  chief  concern  has  been 
with  ‘the  problem  of  how  to  create  a  psychological  climate  conducive  to 

1  G.A.O.R.,  Fifteenth  session,  906th  plenary  meeting,  17  October  i960. 

2  Kripalani  fought  a  most  bitter  election  campaign  against  Krishna  Menon  in  North  Bombay 
in  February  1962. 

3  Speech  by  Nehru  in  Lok  Sabha,  22  November  i960.  Till  three  or  four  years  ago,  the  great 
and  powerful  countries,  and  the  leaders  of  these  big  armed  blocs,  used  to  speak  rather  slightingly 
of  the  “neutrals”  who,  according  to  them,  had  no  moral  basis,  and,  therefore,  sat  perched  up  on 
a  hedge,  as  it  were,  not  daring  to  come  down  this  way  or  that  way.  That  attitude  has  now 
changed  a  great  deal.  It  has  changed  into  one  of  considerable  respect  for  these  countries  which 
are  unaligned,  and  a  realization  has  come  that  the  position  and  the  policy  to  which  they  adhere 
are  certainly  good  for  them.’ 

4  Alan  de  Rusett,  ‘On  Understanding  Indian  Foreign  Policy’,  International  Relations,  April  1959. 
See  also  ibid.,  October  i960  and  October  1961. 

5  Address  to  the  Indian  Council  of  World  Affairs,  5  April  i960. 
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the  relaxation  of  tensions  and  the  peaceful  solution  of  conflicts’.1  Thus 
western  colonialism  is  wrong,  since  politically  speaking  the  western  powers 
do  not  have  the  power  to  enforce  it:  the  tide  of  history  is  flowing  the  other 
way.  Soviet  colonialism,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Hungary  and  elsewhere, 
can  be  treated  as  an  internal  matter  of  the  communist  empire,  since, 
owing  to  the  isolated  position  of  the  communist  bloc  in  the  world,  its 
internal  upheavals  do  not  upset  the  general  quality  of  international 
relations.  Despite  this  interest  in  maintaining  stability,  India  has  never 
had  much  enthusiasm  for  the  balance-of-power  theory.  The  balance  of 
power,  writes  Professor  Appadorai,  ‘whether  it  was  useful  or  not  to 
preserve  peace  on  the  pre-atomic  age,  cannot  preserve  it  in  the  atomic 
age’.2  India’s  delegate  at  the  United  Nations  countered  the  arguments  of 
those  who  criticized  this  view:  ‘We  have  found  that  the  promotion  of 
neighbourliness,  agreements  on  non-aggression  and  mutual  respect  are 
ways  of  co-operation.  It  may  be  asked:  Is  your  system  likely  to  succeed? 
Can  you  rely  on  it?  With  great  respect  we  are  entitled  to  ask:  Have  the 
other  systems  succeeded?’3  This  attitude  did  not  exactly  endear  the  Indians 
to  their  former  imperial  masters  and  their  allies,  and  contributed  in  some 
measure  to  India’s  lack  of  popularity  in  the  western  world. 

India’s  relations  with  the  great  powers  have  always  been  perceived  only 
with  great  difficulty  through  a  mist  of  misunderstanding.  Even  before  the 
autumn  of  1956,  when  India’s  reaction  to  the  crises  in  Suez  and  Hungary 
left  many  people  in  doubt  as  to  where  her  loyalties  lay,  Foreign  Affairs 
carried  an  article  by  Mrs.  Pandit  in  which  she  noted  that  ‘after  eight  years 
of  independence,  India’s  foreign  policy  still  gives  rise  to  grave  doubts  in  the 
western  mind’.4  In  the  United  States  these  doubts  had  arisen  largely  as 
a  result  of  the  belief  that  India  employed  a  double  standard  when  judging 
the  actions  of  the  Great  Powers.  The  communists,  it  seemed,  always 
received  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  The  case  usually  quoted  is  that  of  Suez 
and  Hungary,  when  Nehru  was  swift  to  criticize  the  Anglo-French  action 
in  Egypt  but  slow  to  condemn  the  Russian  intervention  in  Budapest.5 
In  England  many  people  were  profoundly  irritated  by  Nehru’s  remarks 
about  the  Suez  operation  even  before  they  knew  of  his  reluctance  to 

1  Ernest  W.  Lefever,  ‘Nehru,  Nasser  and  Nkrumah  on  Neutralism’,  in  Neutralism  and  Non- 
Alignment,  ed.  Laurence  W.  Martin,  Praeger,  New  York,  1962,  p.  107. 

2  A.  Appadorai,  ‘On  Understanding  Indian  Foreign  Policy’,  International  Relations,  vol.  ii, 
No.  2,  October  i960. 

3  G.A.O.R.,  Tenth  Session,  533rd  plenary  meeting,  4  October  1955,  para.  142. 

4  Mrs.  V.  L.  Pandit,  ‘India’s  Foreign  Policy’,  Foreign  Affairs,  April  1956. 

5  For  the  Indian  reaction  to  these  crises,  see  Survey,  ig§6-ig§8,  pp.  61-62,  and  135-8.  After 
debates  at  the  General  Assembly  on  the  Hungarian  problems,  India  abstained  over  three  key 
resolutions:  on  4  November  1956  the  resolution  called  on  the  U.S.S.R.  to  desist  from  armed 
attack  and  to  withdraw  its  forces  from  Hungary;  on  12  December  1956  the  resolution  condemned 
the  Soviet  action  in  depriving  Hungary  of  freedom  and  independence;  on  10  January  1957  the 
resolution  called  for  a  five-nation  committee  to  investigate  conditions  in  Hungary. 
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condemn  the  crushing  of  the  Hungarian  revolt.  ‘We  have  noticed  through¬ 
out  our  debates’,  said  Mr.  K.  G.  Younger,  a  former  Labour  minister, 
opening  a  debate  on  an  opposition  amendment  on  8  November  1956,  ‘an 
extraordinary  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  hon.  Members  on  government 
benches  to  behave  as  though  the  disagreement  of  the  Asian  members  of 
the  Commonwealth  were  something  that  just  had  to  be  taken  for  granted. 
There  has  even  been  laughter  and  sneering  at  the  very  mention  of  the 
name  of  India,  let  alone  that  of  Mr.  Nehru.’1  ‘When  one  thinks’,  came  the 
reply  from  Mr.  Beresford  Craddock,  ‘of  what  Mr.  Nehru  and  his  govern¬ 
ment  did  at  Hyderabad,  Kashmir  and  other  parts  of  India,  it  is  not  right 
that  we  should  pay  much  attention  to  him.’ 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  a  policy  of  non-alignment  has  been  to 
India’s  economic  advantage.  There  is  even  a  belief  that  India’s  foreign 
policy  has  had  a  strictly  economic  motivation.  Certainly  her  foreign 
policy  has  not  deterred  either  Great  Power  bloc  from  involving  themselves 
in  India’s  programmes  of  expansion  and  development;  nevertheless,  the 
other  argument  appears  at  frequent  intervals.  ‘It  is  not  so  certain  that 
India’s  over-all  economic  progress  has  been  as  great  as  it  might  have  been 
had  India  aligned  herself  outright  with  either  one.’2  The  former  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Pakistan,  Mr.  Horace  A.  Hildrett,  pointed  out  that 
from  21  countries  receiving  American  aid,  the  10  countries  joined  in 
defence  agreements  with  the  United  States  received  twelve  times  the 
amount  of  aid  per  head  of  population  that  the  1 1  countries  which  were 
non-aligned  received.3 

American  aid  to  India  during  the  1950s  had  followed  a  somewhat  erratic 
course.  When  the  aid  programme  to  India  began  in  1951  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Ambassador  to  India,  Mr.  Chester  Bowles,  the  American  legisla¬ 
tion  which  permitted  it  was  already  being  reconsidered  as  a  result  of  the 
Korean  War.  Thus  when  Bowles  left  India  at  the  beginning  of  1953  he 
had  ‘raised  greater  expectations  of  American  support  than  his  government 
was  prepared  to  make  good’.4  The  view  that  prevailed  in  Washington 
during  the  Dulles  era  ‘that  foreign  assistance  should  be  regarded  primarily 
as  an  instrument  for  reinforcing  positions  of  allied  military  stiength  around 
the  periphery  of  the  Communist  world’,5  was  not  one  that  found  much 
favour  in  New  Delhi,  not  least  because  of  the  American  military  aid 
programme  to  Pakistan.  Further  coolness  developed  between  the  two 
countries  over  the  issue  of  public  versus  private  enterprise.  The  Americans 
in  their  aid  programme  showed  themselves  markedly  averse  to  financing 
heavy  industry  to  be  controlled  by  the  state. 

■  Quoted  in  Mansergh,  Documents  and  Speeches  on  Commonwealth  Affairs,  1953-1962,  pp.  497-8. 

^  Wilfrid  Malenbaum,  quoted  in  Swindon  Suri,  ‘Economics’,  Seminar,  No.  19,  March^i, 

P'  John  P.  Lewis,  Quiet  Crisis  in  India  (Washington),  1962,  p.  253.  5  Ibid. 
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The  hostility  between  the  two  countries,  reflected  in  this  lukewarm  at¬ 
titude  towards  the  foreign  aid  programme,  was  also  based  on  a  more  funda¬ 
mental  clash  of  interests.  India,  the  exponent  of  peaceful  negotiation,  was 
also  the  denigrator  of  military  pacts.  Thus  when  the  S.E.A.T.O.  council, 
meeting  at  Karachi  in  March  1956,  passed  a  resolution  urging  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  Kashmir  problem,  India  made  strong  protests.  A  feeling 
that  Kashmir  was  an  internal  problem,  and  a  deep-seated  dislike  of 
S.E.A.T.O.,  took  precedence  over  India’s  oft-repeated  calls  for  negotiation 
over  issues  in  which  she  was  not  herself  implicated.  Security  Council 
resolutions  the  following  year  re-affirming  the  need  for  a  plebiscite  in 
Kashmir  were  sponsored  both  by  Britain  and  by  the  United  States  and 
called  for  additional  protests  from  India.1  The  fact  that  Russia  vetoed 
a  western  resolution  on  20  February  1957  calling  for  the  Security  Council 
to  send  the  president  to  discuss  the  demilitarization  of  Kashmir  and  the 
possible  dispatch  of  a  United  Nations  force  to  the  area,  suggested  that 
Russia  was  beginning  to  interest  herself  unduly  in  Indian  affairs.  Already 
in  1955,  Nehru  had  exchanged  visits  with  Bulganin  and  Khrushchev,  who 
had  been  well  received  in  India.  Marshal  Bulganin,  indeed,  had  referred 
to  Kashmir  as  ‘part  of  the  Indian  people’.  With  Pakistan  a  member  of 
S.E.A.T.O.,  and  Russia  supporting  India,  Kashmir  had  all  the  makings  of 
a  cold  war  issue,  and  the  success  of  the  communists  in  the  state  of  Kerala 
at  the  elections  of  1957  drew  more  attention  to  the  whole  problem  of 
India’s  relations  with  the  West. 

It  was  the  American  attitude  which  first  began  to  change,  and  this 
change  arose  partly  as  a  result  of  the  altered  attitude  towards  the  foreign 
aid  programme,  symbolised  by  the  establishment  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  in  1957.  India’s  foreign  exchange  difficulties  that  year,  which 
threatened  the  successful  outcome  of  the  Second  Five  Year  Plan,  were  also 
viewed  sympathetically  in  Washington,  and  the  fact  that  the  Indian 
government  was  prepared  to  adopt  a  more  pragmatic  approach  to  the 
problem  of  private  enterprise  smoothed  over  certain  psychological  diffi¬ 
culties.2  By  1959,  as  India’s  border  dispute  began  to  get  out  of  hand,  the 
Americans  offered  sympathy  untainted  with  cynicism.  When  President 

1  Security  Council  Resolution,  Doc.  S/3922,  adopted  2  December  1957,  ten  in  favour,  U.S.S.R. 
abstaining. 

2  This  is  illustrated  by  an  exchange  between  Representative  Adair  of  Indiana  and  Mr. 
Ellsworth  Bunker,  the  former  Ambassador  to  India,  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
27  June  1961 . 

Mr.  Adair :  Mr.  Ambassador,  several  years  ago  there  was  a  feeling  of  some  of  our  business  men, 
particularly  those  in  the  automotive  field,  that  they  were  not  being  treated  too  well  in  India. 
Does  that  feeling  exist  now? 

Mr.  Bunker:  No,  I  don’t  think  so,  Mr.  Congressman.  As  I  say  this  whole  approach  has  been 
a  very  pragmatic  one.  There  has  been  a  very  interesting  shift,  too,  and  there  again,  I  think  we 
must  give  the  Indians  credit  for  intelligence  for  being  willing  to  change  their  ideas. 

U.S.A.  House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  The  International  Development  and 
Security  Act,  Hearings,  87th  Congress,  First  Session  on  H.R.  7372,  Part  iii,  p.  1147. 
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Eisenhower  visited  the  country  in  December  1959,  he  received  the  most 
tumultuous  welcome  ever  accorded  to  a  foreign  head  of  state. 

In  a  sense,  however,  these  fluctuations  in  India’s  relations  with  the 
United  States  were  caused  more  by  the  volatile  currents  of  public  opinion 
than  by  any  fundamental  change  in  attitude,  least  of  all  on  the  Indian 
side.  Before  greeting  President  Eisenhower  in  December  1959,  Mr.  Nehru 
announced  on  American  television  that  he  would  not  ask  for  a  pledge  of 
American  support  if  India  were  subjected  to  outright  aggression  from 
China.  ‘I  know  the  friendly  feelings  of  America.  That  is  enough  for  me. . . . 
Asking  for  a  pledge  means  some  kind  of  military  commitment,  which  I 
want  to  avoid.  We  have  to  face  a  situation  in  Asia  which  is  quite  new  in 
the  context  of  history.’1  Nehru  was  equally  forthright  about  the  possibility 
of  American  interference  in  Kashmir.  ‘The  Kashmir  affair  has  lasted 
eleven  years.  We  have  had  all  kinds  of  mediatory  efforts  without  great 
success.  Essentially,  these  two  countries  have  to  deal  with  this  problem. 
Advice  from  a  friend  is  welcome,  but  I  think  it  will  not  be  helpful  if  the 
so-called  mediation  takes  place  on  this  matter.  I  would  not  like  to  put 
such  a  burden  on  President  Eisenhower.’2  Thus,  although  Nehru  had 
prepared  the  ground  for  the  American  president’s  visit,  and  had  indicated 
the  limits  of  his  own  policy,  few  people  expected  the  tremendous  reception 
that  Eisenhower’s  remarks  received.  Eisenhower,  spoke  of  ‘the  aggressive 
intentions  of  an  alien  philosophy  backed  by  great  military  might’  and  he 
pointed  out  that  the  United  States’  armed  forces  ‘serve  not  only  ourselves 
but  those  of  our  friends  and  allies,  who,  like  us,  have  perceived  this 
danger’.  Perhaps  even  more  remarkable  was  the  fact  that  Eisenhower,  in 
his  address  to  both  Houses  of  the  Indian  parliament  seemed  to  echo  the 
very  words  of  Nehru  himself.  The  world’s  tensions  and  fixations,  he  said, 
are  ‘the  creations  of  governments,  cherished  and  nourished  by  govern¬ 
ments,  nations  would  never  feel  them  if  they  were  given  freedom  from 
propaganda  and  pressure’.3 

The  goodwill  engendered  by  the  Eisenhower  visit  lasted  on,  and  coin¬ 
cided  with  a  rationalization  of  America’s  aid  programme,  with  the  result 
that  in  1961  the  existing  ‘Aid  to  India’  consortium,  organized  by  the 
World  Bank,  but  led  by  the  United  States,  was  not  only  maintained  but 
expanded.  The  existence  of  this  grouping  was  of  enormous  importance, 
since  it  was  becoming  increasingly  clear  in  the  West  that  India  was  a  test 
case  which  would  decide  whether  a  desperately  poor  country  of  over  430 
million  people  could  become  an  advanced  industrialized  nation  by  non¬ 
communist  means.  Because  of  the  vast  sums  involved,  and  the  economic 
worries  and  jealousies  of  the  participants,  the  western  consortium  formed 

1  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  12  December  1959. 

2  Hindu,  12  December  1959. 

3  Quoted  in  D.  F.  Fleming,  The  Cold  War  and  Its  Origins,  vol.  ii,  London,  1961,  p.  983. 
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to  support  India’s  development  was  at  best  a  precarious  institution,  unable 
to  look  far  into  the  future. 

The  ‘Aid  to  India’  consortium  met  in  Washington  at  the  end  of  May 
1961,  to  consider  India’s  Third  and  most  ambitious  Five  Year  Plan,  for  the 
period  1961-6.  It  decided  that  the  Plan  was  well  conceived  and  reason¬ 
able,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  sums  which  they  agreed  to  commit, 
together  with  other  funds  likely  to  be  available  to  India,  would  approxi¬ 
mately  cover  the  country’s  payments  deficit  in  1961-2  and  go  a  long  way 
towards  meeting  it  in  1962-3. 1  The  American  representatives,  however, 
gave  warning  of  trouble  in  the  future,  and  stressed  that  their  1962-3 
contribution  would  be  dependent  on  the  other  countries  raising  their 
total  contributions  to  an  appropriate  level.2 

The  overwhelming  need  for  ever-increasing  foreign  aid  was  generally 
accepted,  but  within  India  itself  the  debate  on  this  subject  took  a  curious 
form.  In  December  i960,  democracy  had  collapsed  in  Nepal,  one  of  the 
key  buffer  states  between  India  and  Tibet;  there  had  been  a  similar 
breakdown  previously  in  Pakistan.  All  over  Asia,  it  seemed,  a  case  could 
be  made  for  the  belief  that  democratic  ideals  were  on  the  wane.  Were  there 
not  arguments  in  favour  of  India  joining  with  allies  to  resist  these  perils? 
Non-alignment,  Nehru  had  pointed  out,  brought  economic  aid  from  both 
sides,  but  might  not  alignment  with  the  west  bring  a  net  gain?  As  Mr. 
C.  Rajagopalachari,  the  leader  of  the  newly  formed  nationalist  Swatanta 
party,  pointed  out,  ‘to  borrow  on  astronomical  scales  from  World  Powers 
without  any  plan  or  schedule  explaining  the  re-payment  programme  and 
capacity  is  not  the  way  to  prepare  against  a  breakdown  of  parliamentary 
democracy’.3  Nationalists  might  see  India’s  borrowing  policy  for  develop¬ 
ment  as  an  example  of  economic  dependence,  but  in  fact,  as  was  pointed 
out  in  reply,  the  only  real  alternative  would  be  to  stop  work  on  develop¬ 
ment  itself.4 

1  The  following  sums  were  committed  for  the  period  1961-3  by  the  main  donors: 


United  States 

1,045 

$m. 

World  Bank 

400 

$m. 

West  Germany 

364 

$m. 

United  Kingdom 

250 

$m. 

Japan 

80 

$m. 

Canada 

56 

$m. 

France 

30 

$m. 

Total:  $m.  2,225 


Germany  promised  a  further  $6im.  for  1963-6.  The  United  States  had  already  promised 
surplus  commodities  worth  around  $  1,300m.  and  India  was  also  receiving  wheat  grants  from 
Canada.  See  International  Financial  News  Survey,  vol.  xiii.  No.  22. 

2  Similar  commitments  were  made  to  Pakistan,  where  a  sum  of  8550111.  was  promised  for 
1961-2.  Ibid.,  No.  23. 

3  Hindu,  23  December  i960. 

4  Letter  to  ibid.,  3  January  1961,  from  N.  Sri  Rama  Beddy,  M.P. 
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This  growing  hostility  within  India  to  Nehru’s  foreign  policy  can  be 
typified  by  quoting  from  a  foreign  affairs  debate  in  the  Lok  Sabha  in 
November  1960.  Mr.  Ramsubagh  Singh,  the  secretary  of  the  Congress 
Parliamentary  Party,  and  Mr.  Kripalani,  the  former  Congress  president, 
both  pointed  out  that  the  Indian  Government  was  far  too  preoccupied  with 
the  affairs  of  other  countries  and  had  very  little  time  to  deal  with  India’s 
own  immediate  problems.  Mr.  Kripalani  attacked  Nehru  for  attempting 
to  minimise  the  Chinese  menace,  and  he  suggested  that  the  small  Chinese 
acts  of  aggression  had  a  basic  motive  behind  them.1  Nehru  would  have 
none  of  this  and  would  not  agree  that  there  was  any  major  Chinese 
policy  behind  these  isolated  incidents.2  Nehru  was  perhaps  trying  to 
adopt  the  principles  that  he  had  for  so  long  encouraged  in  international 
affairs.  If  the  rights  of  Indian  nationals  were  restricted  in  Tibet,  he  said, 
there  should  be  no  such  reciprocal  restrictions  on  the  Chinese  in  India,  as 
Mr.  Ramsubagh  Singh  was  suggesting.  If  the  Chinese  used  sharp  words, 
this  was  no  cause  for  the  Indians  to  reply  angrily.  In  the  face  of  Chinese 
opportunism,  Nehru  was  sorely  tried,  but  he  fought  for  some  time  to  keep 
his  potentially  dangerous,  nationalist,  public  opinion  under  strict  control. 
Indeed  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Sino-Indian  border  conflict  Nehru  was 
clearly  more  worried  by  Peking’s  propaganda  attacks  than  by  the  physical 
incursions  along  the  frontier.  ‘The  real  danger  at  the  present  moment’,  he 
told  the  Lok  Sabha  in  September  1959,  ‘is  not  of  armies  pouring  in:  the 
real  danger  is  the  words  that  are  being  said  in  Peking.’3  We  may  lose  our 
tempers,  he  went  on,  ‘losing  one’s  temper  is  not  a  good  thing,  but  one  loses 
it  because  one  cannot  control  oneself,  but  a  nation  at  least  should  not  lose 
its  temper,  when  it  is  faced  with  these  serious  problems,  and  must  be  firm 
at  the  same  time,  restrained  and  controlled’.4  Yet  despite  these  calm  words 
advocating  caution,  nothing  could  alter  the  fact  that  after  the  difficulties 
of  1959-60  things  would  never  be  quite  the  same  again  in  Asia.5 

When  Mr.  Nehru  met  with  Chou  En-lai  in  Delhi  in  April  i960,  it  had 
been  agreed  that  officials  from  both  sides  should  meet  to  examine  the 
factual  material  in  the  hands  of  both  governments  relating  to  the  border 
dispute,  and  that  a  joint  report  should  be  produced.6  On  14  Feb¬ 
ruary  1961,  the  report  was  presented  to  the  Indian  parliament.  A  summary 
of  it,  prepared  by  the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs,  claimed  that  it  was  now 
established  beyond  doubt  that  the  boundary  between  India  and  China 
was  the  one  that  India  had  always  depicted,  and  that  therefore  the 
Chinese  were  unlawfully  occupying  some  12,000  square  miles  of  Indian 

1  See  Survey,  1959-1960,  p.  232.  2  Guardian,  24  November  i960. 

3  Quoted  in  Mansergh,  Documents  and  Speeches  on  Commonwealth  Affairs,  1953-1962,  p.  595. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  596. 

5  For  a  detailed  examination  of  the  Sino-Indian  quarrel  in  those  years,  see  Survey,  1959-1960, 
pp.  214-36. 

6  See  ibid.,  p.  235. 
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territory.  The  report  also  made  clear  that  until  September  1959,  the 
Chinese  had  accepted  the  traditional  boundary  between  the  two  countries, 
or  at  least  that  they  had  not  put  forward  their  subsequent  claims  to  some 
additional  50,000  square  miles.  Perhaps  more  serious,  it  now  appeared 
that  the  Chinese  openly  rejected  India’s  claim  to  Kashmir,  nor  were  they 
enthusiastic  about  India’s  relationship  with  Sikkim  and  Bhutan,  which 
Chou  En-lai  appeared  to  have  accepted  the  previous  April.  As  a  result 
of  this  new  attitude,  the  Chinese  had  refused  even  to  discuss  the  northern 
boundaries  of  Sikkim  or  Bhutan  or  the  frontier  of  Kashmir,  west  of  the 
Karakoram  Pass.1 

The  Maharaja  of  Bhutan  arrived  in  Delhi  in  February  on  a  three-week 
visit  to  India,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  he  had  come  to  discuss  the 
future  relationship  of  his  country  with  India.  Bhutan’s  prime  minister 
announced  that  there  had  been  some  unofficial  overtures  from  China  for 
direct  negotiation  over  the  border  dispute.2  If  this  was  so  the  implications 
for  India  were  serious,  but  at  the  end  of  the  Maharaja’s  visit  it  was 
announced  that  the  Indian  government  would  take  up  any  question  with 
China  regarding  Bhutan’s  northern  border.3  Mr.  Nehru,  speaking  in 
parliament  later  in  the  month,  and  referring  to  the  whole  border  area 
between  India  and  China,  said  that  he  no  longer  regarded  the  problem  as 
a  border  dispute,  but  rather  as  a  claim  on  territory  known  to  be  India’s.4 

The  Chinese,  meanwhile,  revealed  that  the  officials’  report  that  Mr. 
Nehru  had  laid  before  Parliament  in  February  had  not  been  intended  for 
unilateral  publication.  Indeed,  in  their  view,  they  had  sent  Mr.  Chou 
En-lai  to  Delhi  in  i960  and  had  agreed  to  the  setting  up  of  the  joint 
commission  as  proof  of  their  genuine  desire  to  reach  a  settlement.  By 
unilaterally  publishing  the  report,  the  Indians  had  not  shown  equal 
enthusiasm  in  looking  for  a  friendly  settlement.5 

Further  trouble  with  the  Chinese  did  not  arise  again  until  the  autumn 
of  1961,  when  Nehru  announced,  on  20  November,  that  they  had  been 
building  a  number  of  checkposts  in  Ladakh  beyond  the  frontier  which  had 
been  understood  to  exist  in  1956,  but  within  the  area  which  the  Chinese 
had  subsequently  occupied.  Opposition  members  in  Parliament  shouted 
to  Mr.  Nehru  that  on  a  previous  occasion  he  had  stated  that  not  another 
inch  of  Indian  territory  would  be  allowed  to  be  taken  by  the  Chinese.6 
Mr.  Nehru  had  no  reply,  but  at  the  end  of  the  month  he  presented  to 


1  Times,  15  February  1961.  The  Hindu  on  3oJanuary  1961  underlined  the  implications  of  this 
new  attitude:  ‘A  careful  examination  of  the  officials’  report  on  the  border  negotiations  on  the  one 
side  and  a  close  study  of  the  trend  and  character  of  Chinese  activity  in  the  countries  lying  on 
India’s  border  on  the  other,  have  forced  the  conclusion  that  even  a  settlement  of  the  border 
dispute,  if  it  is  at  all  possible,  would  not  restore  normal  friendly  relations  with  China.’ 

2  Guardian,  9  February  1961.  3  Times,  16  February  1961. 

4  Ibid.,  21  February  1961,  and  see  Documents,  ig6i. 

5  Guardian,  27  July  1961. 


6  Ibid.,  21  November  1961. 
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Parliament  a  further  instalment  of  the  notes,  memoranda,  and  letters  that 
had  been  exchanged  between  the  two  governments  over  the  past  year.1 
The  military  balance  on  the  frontier,  he  said,  had  changed  in  favour  of 
India,  although  not  so  much  as  the  Government  would  have  liked.2  Over 
the  previous  year  six  military  posts  had  been  set  up  by  India  in  the  Ladakh 
area,  and  a  network  of  mountain  roads  had  been  set  up  in  the  rear  to 
facilitate  supporting  operations.  ‘We  shall  continue  to  build  up  these 
things’,  Nehru  announced  in  the  Lok  Sabha  on  28  November,  ‘so  that 
ultimately  we  may  be  in  a  position  to  take  effective  action  to  recover  such 
territory  as  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Chinese.’3  Lest  this  statement  should 
sound  too  strong,  Nehru  emphasized  that  India  did  not  want  to  take 
‘adventurist’  action,  and  he  supported  a  remark  Mr.  Krishna  Menon,  the 
Defence  Minister,  had  made  recently  in  Washington,  that  there  was  no 
‘active  hostility’  between  India  and  China. 

China’s  prompt  reaction  took  the  form  of  an  official  statement  from 
Peking,  warning  Mr.  Nehru  that  ‘the  Chinese  Government  will  not  under 
any  circumstances  be  cowed  by  war  clamour  and  military  threats  from 
India’.4  There  were  signs  in  the  Chinese  press  that  the  contradictory 
claims  for  the  frontier  territory  were  no  longer  of  prime  importance;  the 
Chinese  were  now  anxious  to  harness  their  attacks  on  India  to  their  more 
general  indictment  of  bourgeois  society  as  a  whole,  and  since  Mr.  Nehru 
had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  President  Kennedy,  the  United  States 
once  again  became  the  chief  scapegoat. 

But  despite  Mr.  Nehru’s  trip  to  America  in  November,  and  despite  the 
understanding  that  was  displayed  by  the  Kennedy  administration  towards 
the  Indian  aid  programme,  1961  was  not  a  very  happy  year  in  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  India  and  America.  The  argument  in  the  first  instance 
centred  largely  round  Berlin.  When  the  wall  was  built  across  Berlin  in  the 
middle  of  August,  Mr.  Khrushchev  sent  Nehru  a  14-page  letter  detailing 
his  reasons  for  taking  this  action  and  putting  it  in  historical  perspective. 
Shortly  afterwards,  it  was  rumoured  that  Nehru  was  planning  to  adopt 
his  former  role  of  international  mediator.5  He  intended  in  any  case  to  go 
to  Moscow  in  September  after  the  Belgrade  Conference,  and  to  Washing¬ 
ton  early  in  November  to  see  Kennedy.6  It  was  not  difficult  to  guess  the 
broad  lines  along  which  he  might  suggest  a  compromise:  the  conclusion  of 
a  Soviet  peace  treaty  with  East  Germany,  and  Soviet  guarantees  for  free 
and  uninterrupted  access  to  West  Berlin.  But,  speaking  in  Parliament  on 
24  August,  Nehru  made  it  clear  that  he  considered  that  East  Germany  had 
a  legal  right  to  close  the  frontier  with  West  Berlin.  A  garbled  version  of 

1  Notes,  Memoranda  and  Letters  exchanged  between  the  Governments  of  India  and  China,  November 
ig6o-November  ig6r.  White  Paper  No.  V.  Ministry  of  External  Affairs,  New  Delhi,  1961. 

2  Times,  30  November  1961.  3  Ibid. 

4  Guardian,  8  December  1961.  5  Sunday  Times,  20  August  1961. 

6  For  Nehru’s  visit  to  Moscow,  see  Chapter  VII,  p.  385. 
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this  remark  arrived  in  Washington  giving  the  impression  that  Nehru  had 
supported  Khrushchev’s  right  to  close  all  traffic  to  Berlin.  Although  this 
mistake  in  transmission  was  swiftly  corrected,  there  were  other  remarks 
in  Nehru’s  speech  that  caused  great  Congressional  anger  and  concern  in 
Washington.  Mr.  Nehru  had  also  said  that  the  Western  Powers  had 
access  to  Berlin  not  as  a  right  but  through  a  concession  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Those  Congressmen  that  had  most  heartily  supported  American 
assistance  for  India’s  development  plans  were  appalled.  One  Republican 
roundly  declared  that  ‘Mr.  Nehru  feels  the  United  States  should  apparently 
support  the  self-determination  of  Asian  and  African  peoples  against  former 
colonial  powers  but  finds  fault  with  supporting  free  Germans  against 
Communist  colonialism’.1  The  chief  worry  of  the  Americans  lay  in  the  fact 
that  Nehru  might  choose  to  propagate  this  particular  anti-western  doctrine 
at  the  forthcoming  Belgrade  conference.  This  worry  reflected  a  similar 
fear  in  Bonn,  that,  since  the  non-aligned  nations  represented  a  quarter  of 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  their  views  could  well  prove  decisive 
if  the  Berlin  issue  were  ever  brought  before  the  world  assembly.  The 
general  feeling  in  Bonn,  wrote  one  columnist,  is  that  ‘the  splitting  of 
Berlin  has  not  given  a  black  eye  to  the  communists  among  the  non- 
committed  states,  as  was  at  first  predicted’.2 

The  following  day,  25  August,  the  American  ambassador  in  Delhi,  J.  K. 
Galbraith,  hurried  round  to  see  Nehru  in  order  to  obtain  some  sort  of 
clarification  of  his  remarks.  After  a  long  interview  Galbraith  emerged  and 
said  that  Nehru  had  authorised  him  to  say  that  his  remarks  ‘should  not  be 
taken  to  mean  that  access  to  Berlin  may  be  denied  or  impaired,  and  to 
affirm  his  belief  that  it  should  not  be  changed’.3  In  fact  this  incident  was 
little  more  than  the  result  of  the  inaccurate  reporting  of  some  of  Mr. 
Nehru’s  more  ambiguous  phrases,  but  it  illustrated  how  near  to  the  surface 
were  the  basic  tensions  between  India  and  the  West.  With  a  crisis  of  the 
magnitude  of  Berlin,  stresses  appeared  within  the  alliance  themselves;  it 
was  not  surprising  therefore  that  a  certain  coolness  should  develop  between 
the  committed  countries  and  the  non-aligned  world.  The  shock  to  the 
Americans  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  higher  reaches  of  the  Kennedy  adminis¬ 
tration  had  tended  to  regard  Nehru  as  their  man;  a  leader  who  could  be 
relied  upon  to  keep  the  more  immature  independent  countries  on  the  rails. 
Although  there  were  elements  of  truth  in  this  belief — as  was  borne  out  by 
Nehru’s  general  unpopularity  in  the  non-aligned  world  during  the  course 
of  1961 — Nehru  never  had  any  intention  of  endorsing  western  attitudes 

1  N.Y.  Times,  25  August  1961. 

2  Ibid. 

3  Times,  26  August  1961.  It  was  revealed  later  that  Nehru  had  never  seen  the  U.S.  Documents 
on  Berlin.  Galbraith  then  took  them  round  to  him  personally,  and  the  State  Department  ordered 
all  its  ambassadors  in  all  non-aligned  countries  to  do  the  same.  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune,  31  August 
1961. 
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wholesale.1  He  was  undoubtedly  bored  with  the  problem  of  colonialism, 
but  his  boredom  stemmed  from  the  inability  of  the  west  to  eradicate  it, 
rather  than  from  the  repetitive  demands  of  those  other  non-aligned  leaders 
with  whom  he  maintained  an  uneasy  friendship. 

President  Kennedy  had  set  out  to  base  American  policy  in  Asia  on  co¬ 
operation  with  India,  and  although  this  plan  received  a  slight  set-back 
when  Ayub  Khan  was  accorded  a  tumultuous  welcome  in  Washington 
earlier  in  the  year,  Kennedy  himself  remained  faithful  to  his  original 
scheme.2  He  felt,  with  Dean  Rusk,  that  the  future  of  Asia  would  be 
largely  determined  by  the  relative  success  of  the  economic  development  in 
India  and  China.3  Thus  when  Nehru  came  to  Washington  in  November 
his  relations  with  the  administration  itself  were  extremely  cordial.  His 
main  task  was  to  win  over  hostile  American  public  opinion,  whose 
hostility  was  extreme.  The  American  people,  wrote  one  columnist,  are 
Ted  up  at  seeing  Indian  influence  being  put  behind  Soviet  objectives’.4 

The  visit  certainly  went  some  way  towards  dispelling  the  doubts  and 
fears  of  the  American  press,  although  to  judge  by  the  dislike  which  mani¬ 
fested  itself  once  again  in  December  after  the  Indian  invasion  of  Goa,5 
these  doubts  were  not  pushed  very  far  below  the  surface.  Mr.  Nehru 
clarified  his  position  over  Berlin  and  over  nuclear  testing.  He  concurred 
with  the  President  ‘in  the  legitimate  and  necessary  right  of  access  to 
Berlin’ ;  and  in  their  joint  statement  at  the  end  of  their  meetings  ‘they 
agreed  on  the  urgent  need  for  a  treaty  banning  tests  with  necessary  pro¬ 
visions  for  inspection  and  control’.6  In  a  meeting  with  the  American  press, 
the  Indian  prime  minister  described  the  Soviet  resumption  of  testing  as 
‘very  harmful — a  disastrous  thing’.7  The  Soviet  action,  he  said,  ‘brings 
about  a  war  psychosis’.  On  the  other  hand,  Nehru  was  quick  to  add  that 
‘Russia  today  aims  at,  and  desires,  peace’.8  And  it  was  rumoured  that  he 

1  See  further  Chapter  VII,  p.  379.  At  Belgrade,  Nehru  tried  to  steer  the  conference  away  from 
any  concrete  proposals  about  Berlin;  ‘I  would  venture  to  say  that  it  is  not  for  us  even  to  lay  down 
what  should  be  done  in  regard  to  Germany  and  Berlin,  which  are  the  immediate  causes  of  this 

present  tension.’  See  Documents,  ig6i,  pp.  612-21. 

2  President  Ayub  Khan  of  Pakistan  visited  the  United  States  in  July.  He  addressed  a  joint 
session  of  Congress  on  12  July,  with  an  appeal  for  increased  foreign  aid:  ‘Today  we  want  you  to 
assist  us  to  develop.  We  need  foreign  capital,  we  need  machine  tools,  we  need  machines,  we  need 
this  and  we  need  that.  You  might  say  that  we  heard  this  before  too.  You  are  getting  a  bit  tired 
of  the  story.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  you  that  you  had  better  not  get  tired  at  this  point. 
(Foreign  aid)  is  a  slogan  which  does  not  catch  votes,  it  has  no  particular  lobby,  we  fellows  live 
a  long  way  away,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  And  it  is  not  easy,  really,  to  pait  with  your  money  in 
a  hurry.  It  is  not  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  do.  But  may  I  put  it  to  you  like  this,  that  we  are 
pressing  against  you  today  as  friends,  and  if  we  make  good  I  think  you  will  in  some  fashion  get  it 
back  in  many  ways  you  will  get  it  back.  If  we  do  not  make  good  and  if,  heaven  forbid,  we  go 
under  communism,  then  we  shall  still  press  against  you  but  not  as  friends.’  N.Y.  Times,  13  July 

3  Guardian,  6  November  1961. 

1 9 4  Roscoe  Drummond,  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune ,  9  November  1961.  5  See  below,  pp.  ^0-1. 

^  Times,  10  November  1961.  7  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune,  10  November  1961. 

8  Hindu,  10  November  1961. 
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reiterated  privately  his  belief  that  ‘Mr.  Khrushchev  sees  India  as  a  future 
bulwark  against  China  and  that  it  is  in  the  Soviet  interest  to  help  restrain 
Peking’.1 

The  issue  of  nuclear  testing  was  perhaps  paramount  in  the  minds  of  the 
Americans.  The  Indians  had  introduced  a  motion  at  the  United  Nations 
calling  for  a  moratorium  on  further  testing.  Their  resolution  merely 
expressed  regret  that  test  explosions  had  been  resumed,  and  did  not 
apportion  blame  to  those  responsible  for  resumption.2  But  although  this 
attitude  of  the  Indians  profoundly  annoyed  the  Americans  and  brought 
charges  from  them  of  employing  a  double-standard,  it  was  an  attitude 
towards  the  problems  of  nuclear  warfare  which  Mr.  Nehru  and  his  closest 
advisers  had  stuck  to  fairly  consistently  over  the  years.  Atomic  tests,  he 
explained  to  Mr.  Adlai  Stevenson  in  a  television  interview,  were  ‘evil  in 
themselves’.3  Thus  India  did  not  approve  of  American  testing  to  ‘equalize’ 
with  the  Russians,  any  more  than  it  had  commended  the  Russian  resump¬ 
tion.  This  ‘anti-nuclear’  theme  runs  through  the  bulk  of  Indian  pro¬ 
nouncements  on  foreign  policy.  In  1958,  Mr.  Krishna  Menon  had  made 
it  plain  that  India  had  the  technical  ability  and  the  resources  to  manu¬ 
facture  nuclear  weapons.  ‘There  is  no  secret  about  it’,  he  said,  ‘but  we 
have  no  intention  whatsoever  to  use  nuclear  or  thermonuclear  weapons 
either  of  our  own  manufacture  or  if  handed  to  us  by  others  because  we 
consider  it  to  be  a  crime  against  humanity  to  use  these  weapons  even  in 
defence  of  one’s  own  country.’4  This  was  a  fairly  firm  base  from  which  to 
argue,  but  many  Americans  were  beginning  to  think  that  India’s  reappraisal 
of  her  relations  with  China  might  lead  her  to  adopt  a  more  ‘realistic’ 
attitude  towards  the  nuclear  question. 

Although  under  the  impact  of  Chinese  activity  on  her  northern  border 
India  was  moving  closer  towards  the  West,  this  faintly  perceptible  trend 
away  from  non-alignment  was  abruptly  halted  by  the  forcible  fulfilment 
of  India’s  long-awaited  demand  for  the  evacuation  of  the  Portuguese  from 
Goa.  Any  sympathy  which  India  may  have  secured  as  a  result  of  the 
Chinese  incursions  was  forfeited  by  this  apparent  reversal  of  her  former 

1  Quoted  in  Norman  D.  Palmer,  ‘India’s  Foreign  Policy’,  Political  Quarterly,  October-December 
1962. 

2  G.A.O.R.,  Sixteenth  Session,  Resolution  1648,  6  November  1961. 

3  Daily  Telegraph,  13  November  1961.  India  could  perhaps,  with  greater  justification,  be 
accused  of  changing  the  position  which  Mr.  Nehru  had  spoken  about  in  1955  when  dealing 
with  the  banning  of  nuclear  weapons:  ‘People  go  about  signing  documents:  ban  atomic  weapons, 
atom  bombs;  don’t  manufacture  them.  I  have  also  sometimes  talked  about  this.  But  the  more 
I  think  of  it  the  more  am  I  convinced  that  it  is  completely  futile  now  to  talk  about  this  business 
of  banning  this  and  that.  It  has  no  meaning  to  me  now,  or  very  little  meaning. ...  I  see  no  other 
way  out  except  for  countries  and  nations  to  adopt  Gandhi’s  gospel,  though  not  thought,  but  any¬ 
how  to  realize  that  force  is  no  remedy,  that  it  is  not  only  no  remedy  but  is  an  ultimate  evil 
today,  and  that  violence  is  no  good  and  does  not  pay — apart  from  its  moral  values.’  Documents 
and  Speeches  on  Commonwealth  Affairs,  igyg-ig62,  p.  467. 

4  Hindu,  2  February  1958. 
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pacific  role.  In  fact,  of  course,  as  Mr.  Krishna  Menon  pointed  out  in  the 
General  Assembly,  India  ‘had  at  no  time  abjured  the  use  of  force  in  inter¬ 
national  relations  because  the  world,  unfortunately,  was  constituted  the 
way  it  was’.1  But  the  western  world,  it  seemed,  had  listened  long  enough, 
and  patiently,  to  the  moralizing  of  Mr.  Nehru.  Thus  when  Indian  troops 
moved  into  Goa  on  the  night  of  17/18  December  1961,  their  action  was 
received  with  howls  of  derision  from  members  of  the  western  alliance. 

When  the  British  withdrew  from  India  in  1947  a  number  of  foreign 
enclaves  remained,  owned  by  France  and  Portugal.  In  1948  France 
agreed  to  allow  the  inhabitants  of  her  Indian  possessions  decide  their  fate 
by  referendum.  After  a  few  years  delay,  in  which  some  political  parties 
advocated  continued  affiliation  with  France,  the  French  enclaves  were 
incorporated  into  India.2  But  the  Portuguese  remained  obdurate  to  all 
pleas  for  the  reunification  of  her  possessions  into  the  Indian  State.  l  ew 
people  doubted  that  Goa  must  eventually  be  incorporated  into  India,  but 
when  and  how  was  left  to  the  future.  ‘Only  one  solution  of  India’s  dispute 
with  Portugal  can  be  satisfactory’,  wrote  the  Guardian ,  in  1954.  ‘That  is 
the  incorporation  of  Goa  in  India  by  peaceful  means  and  with  good  will. 
It  is  impossible  that  a  Portuguese  pocket  territory  should  exist  indefinitely 
in  the  midst  of  India  bred  in  the  spirit  of  nationalism.  Even  if  a  fair 
plebiscite  showed  that  a  majority  of  the  Goans  wished  to  remain  under 
Portugal  it  would  not  be  practical  politics  for  them  to  determine  their  fate 
in  this  way.’3  These  were  extraordinary  sentiments  for  a  liberal  news¬ 
paper  to  voice,  but  in  point  of  fact  the  situation  was  not  one  in  which  either 
side  in  whatever  form  their  propaganda  might  be  couched,  were  prepared 
to  accept  the  tenets  of  the  liberal  approach  to  international  affairs.  Ethnic¬ 
ally,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  December  1961,  ‘a 
Portuguese  census  of  1950  showed  only  800  Europeans  as  living  in  Goa, 
who  were  transient  Portuguese  administrators,  and  3 1 6  people  of  mixed 
descent,  the  rest  of  the  650,000  being  officially  described  as  Indians’.4  And 
it  was,  after  all,  European  liberalism  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  had 
first  promoted  the  idea  of  the  primacy  of  ethnic  factors  even  above  the 
wishes  of  those  embodying  them  in  the  establishment  of  international 
frontiers,  and  regarded  a  just  and  endurable  world  order  as  unattainable 
before  this  process  was  completed. 

Neither  side  showed  itself  to  be  particularly  concerned  with  such 
refinements  as  the  state  of  affairs  in  Goa  itself.  These  were  described  by 
a  Times  correspondent  in  i954:  ‘There  are  no  outward  signs  in  Goa  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  present  regime  or  with  conditions  in  general.  There 

1  G.A.O.R.,  Sixteenth  session,  4th  Committee,  1207th  Meeting,  13  November  1961. 

2  See  Survey,  1954,  p.  287.  Chandernagore  was  handed  over  in  1951  after  a  plebiscite  in  1949. 

Pondicherry,  Karaikal,  Mahe,  and  Yanam,  were  formally  incorporated  into  the  Indian  republic 
on  1  November  1954.  3  Manchester  Guardian,  5  August  1954. 

4  651,  H.C.  Deb.,  col.  1129,  19  December  1961. 
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is  some  grumbling  over  corruption  but  even  this  is  less  under  the  new 
governorship.’1  But  these  matters  were  really  irrelevant,  since  it  was 
impossible  for  any  real  debate  on  their  future  to  take  place  under 
Portuguese  rule  on  Goa,  impossible  even  for  the  framework  of  ideas  to  be 
established  within  which  such  debate  could  be  conducted.  ‘As  Indians  will 
forcefully  point  out’,  continued  the  same  correspondent,  ‘conditions  in 
Goa  do  preclude  any  public  utterance  of  pro-Indian  sympathies.  A  censor¬ 
ship,  as  exists  in  Portugal,  also  prevents  any  anti-Portuguese  opinions 
being  published  in  the  Press.  Public  meetings  cannot  be  held  without 
permission  and  there  are  no  trades  unions  to  support  the  workers  in  any 
labour  dispute.  Portugal  in  short  was  determined  to  prevent  a  state  of 
affairs  to  which  liberal  ideals  of  national  self-determination  could  be  seen 
to  apply.  Her  position  was  governed  by  the  statement  made  in  1955, 
that  ‘if  the  question  of  Goa  is  understood  as  a  transfer  to  the  Indian  Union 
of  the  sovereignty  of  Portuguese  territories,  then  it  is  certain  that  the 
question  will  not  be  solved  by  peaceful  means’.2 

It  was  of  course  possible  to  defend  Portuguese  rule  in  Goa  on  other 
terms,  by  appealing  to  the  alleged  preferences  and  welfare  of  the  Goanese 
themselves.  While  the  Goans,  wrote  another  observer  in  1962,  ‘lacked 
some  democratic  rights — as  do  the  people  of  Portugal — they  had  other 
freedoms.  Freedom  from  the  austerity  concomitant  with  economic 
planning,  a  free  port  and  free  trade,  freer  relations  with  Pakistan  than  were 
enjoyed  by  their  kinsmen  in  Bombay,  freedom  from  the  experiments  of 
prohibitionists,  advocates  of  linguistic  change  and  other  theorists.’3  But 
such  arguments  appealed  only  to  the  already  convinced.  The  dominant 
factor  was  the  doctrine  that  had  come  to  be  established  dogma  among 
these  powers  which  themselves  had  emerged  from  colonial  rule  only 
recently,  that  the  continuance  of  colonial  rule  elsewhere  was  an  affront  to 
them  and  a  potential  threat  to  their  own  independence  and  hence,  by 
a  process  of  reasoning  which  owes  more  to  emotion  than  logic,  to  world 
peace.  As  the  Colombo  powers  had  stated  in  their  communique  of  May 
1954,  the  ‘continuance  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  was  a  violation  of  funda¬ 
mental  human  rights  and  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world’.4 

In  February  1950  India  had  asked  Portugal  formally  to  hand  over  the 
settlements  of  Goa,  Damao,  and  Diu.  Subsequent  to  Portugal’s  refusal, 
India  closed  her  legation  in  Portugal  in  June  1953.  Dr.  Salazar’s  reply  to 
this  diplomatic  activity  was  made  in  a  speech  in  August  1954.  It  was  his 
desire,  he  said,  to  keep  Portuguese  India  as  a  ‘memorial  of  Portuguese 
discovery  and  a  small  hearth  of  the  Western  spirit  in  the  East’.  In  fact  the 

1  Times,  22  March  1954. 

2  Statement  by  the  Portuguese  Government,  quoted  in  ibid.,  23  July  1955. 

3  B.  Fonseca,  ‘India  and  Goa’,  The  World  Today,  January  1962,  p.  2. 

4  The  Colombo  powers  were  Burma,  Ceylon,  India,  Indonesia  and  Pakistan,  see  Documents, 
I95T  P-  168.  Pakistan  later  changed  its  position,  greatly  to  Indian  indignation. 
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eastern  spirit  was  clearly  prevailing,  for  in  the  previous  month  a  number 
of  ‘Free  Goa’  volunteers  had  taken  over  the  Portuguese  enclaves  near 
Damao,  north  of  Bombay,  Dadra  and  Nagar-Haveli.  The  Portuguese 
sought  to  recapture  them,  but  since  this  would  have  involved  crossing 
Indian  territory,  they  were  prevented  from  so  doing.  On  22  December 
1955,  Portugal  took  the  matter  to  the  International  Court  at  The  Hague, 
stating  that  since  India  had  prevented  Portugal  from  exercising  rights 
of  passage  it  had  become  impossible  for  Portugal  to  exercise  her  rights 
of  sovereignty  over  the  enclaves.  Five  years  later,  on  12  April  i960,  the 
International  Court  delivered  its  judgment.  By  1 1  votes  to  4  the  Court 
found  that  in  1954  Portugal  had  rights  of  passage  for  private  persons,  civil 
officials  and  goods  in  general  over  Indian  territory  between  the  enclaves 
and  Damao.  They  also  decided,  by  eight  votes  to  seven,  that  Portugal  did 
not  have  such  a  right  of  passage  for  armed  forces,  armed  police,  and  arms 
and  ammunition.1  Since  the  second  decision  ensured  that  nothing  could 
be  done  about  the  first,  the  Indian  government  went  ahead  with  plans  to 
officially  integrate  the  enclaves  into  the  Indian  republic.  This  was  done 
in  August  1961. 

One  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  aspects  of  Portugal’s  Indian  territories, 
from  India’s  point  of  view,  was  their  apparent  involvement  in  N.A.T.O. 
After  the  Indian  occupation  of  the  enclaves  in  1954,  it  was  reported  that 
Portugal  had  brought  the  matter  before  the  N.A.T.O.  Council,  meeting 
in  secret  session.2  The  Indians  were  angered,  not  so  much  by  the  possible 
extension  of  the  Atlantic  alliance  to  the  Indian  Ocean  as  by  the  lack  of 
protest  from  N.A.T.O.  members  about  the  colonial  policies  of  Portugal.3 
The  Indians  were  particularly  annoyed  by  the  British  attitude.  After  the 
occupation  of  the  enclaves  in  1954,  the  Portuguese  ambassador  in  London 
had  gone  to  see  the  Minister  of  State,  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd,  who  issued  a 
statement  very  much  regretting  the  ‘state  of  tension’.  The  British  govern¬ 
ment,  it  was  announced,  had  told  the  Indians  of  ‘their  earnest  hope  that 
there  will  be  no  resort  to  force’.4  There  was  no  indication  from  this  that 
the  British  might  have  asked  the  Portuguese  to  modify  their  attitude  about 
their  overseas  territories.  The  British,  admittedly,  were  in  a  difficult 

1  Times,  13  April  i960. 

2  Hindu,  28  July  1954.  In  a  report  to  the  W.E.U.  Assembly,  17  April  1962,  Document  230, 
by  Mr.  Kershaw,  it  was  written  of  the  Portuguese  Overseas  Territories  that  ‘one  cannot  doubt 
that  changes  will  come  to  these  overseas  provinces,  already  for  more  than  300  years  under 
Portuguese  rule.  Such  changes  will  affect  N.A.T.O.’ 

3  Mr.  Nehru  himself,  however,  was  more  realistic  in  his  appreciation  of  the  situation,  realiz¬ 
ing  that  what  mattered  was  not  whether  Portugal  raised  the  issue  in  N.A.T.O.,  but  what  steps, 
if  any,  her  allies  took  to  support  her.  It  has  been  stated,  he  said  in  the  Lok  Sabha  on  26  July 
1955,  ‘that  under  that  alliance  [N.A.T.O.]  a  subject  like  Goa  or  indeed  any  other  subject  can  be 
brought  up  for  discussion,  but  that  alliance  is  not  by  any  means  compelled  to  deal  with  such 
problems  or  go  beyond  its  narrower  periphery  of  action.  We  may,  therefore,  set  aside  the  N.A.T.O. 
alliance.’ 

4  Foreign  Office  Press  Release,  6  August  1 954- 
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position  since  under  the  Anglo-Portuguese  Treaty  of  1642  they  had 
promised  ‘to  defend  and  protect  all  conquests  and  colonies  to  the  Crown  of 
Portugal,  against  all  his  enemies  future  as  well  as  present’.1  The  issue  of 
Britain’s  relationship  with  Portugal  lay  dormant  in  India  for  some  years, 
being  resurrected  in  1961  as  a  result  of  the  uprising  in  Angola.2  At  the  end 
of  May  1961,  and  again  a  month  later,  Nehru  attacked  Britain  for  abstain¬ 
ing  from  a  United  Nations  motion  condemning  Portugal,  and  for  sending 
arms  to  that  country.  In  the  Indian  parliament  on  22  August,  he  claimed 
that  the  Portuguese  were  now  killing  ‘every  educated  African  they  could 
find  in  Angola’  to  deprive  the  Angolans  of  leadership.  ‘It  is  a  ghastly 
thing  and  it  does  little  credit  to  other  nations  especially  big  nations,  that 
such  things  occur  and  they  cannot  check  or  stop  them.’ 

During  the  Angolan  crisis  of  1961,  the  problem  of  Goa  tended  to  be 
forgotten.  Nehru’s  deceptive  advocacy  of  peaceful  means  to  settle  disputes 
had  obscured  the  fact  that  Goa  was  a  burning  political  issue  within  India 
itself.  While  other  countries  talked  about  Portuguese  colonialism  and  the 
difficulty  of  helping  the  Angolans,  here  was  an  opportunity  for  India  to 
strike  a  blow  against  Portugal  and,  perhaps  incidentally,  to  regain  her 
position  as  the  leader  of  the  anti-colonialist  countries,  a  position  that  had 
been  thrown  in  jeopardy  by  her  attitude  at  the  Belgrade  conference.3 
Since  that  nebulous  factor,  world  public  opinion,  was  on  Nehru’s  side 
against  the  Portuguese,  he  had  little  excuse  for  not  marching  into  Goa, 
except  for  his  repeated  pleas  for  non-violence.4  And  when  this  particular 
philosophy  was  looked  into  more  closely,  it  was  seen  that  it  had  never 
formed  a  fundamental  part  of  Nehru’s  political  outlook  at  all.  ‘We  as  a 
State’,  Mr.  Krishna  Menon  told  the  General  Assembly  in  November  1961, 
‘have  not  abjured  the  use  of  force.  There  are  large  numbers  of  people  in 
India  who  are  pacifists,  who  will  not  use  force.  Gandhi’s  teachings  are 
against  force.  But  as  a  State  we  maintain  an  army,  a  navy  and  an  air 
force,  and  I  hope  a  competent  one.  Therefore  we  have  not  abjured  the 
use  of  force.’5  Nehru  himself  had  always  displayed  reluctance  to  a  forceful 
solution  of  the  Goan  problem,  but  his  argument  lay  not  so  much  in  the 
need  for  non-violence  but  rather  in  the  belief  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
keep  a  Goan  conflict  localized.  ‘Our  difficulty  has  been  a  practical  as  well 
as  a  moral  one,’  he  told  the  Lok  Sabha  in  August  1961,  ‘we  hold  that  we 
will  not  go  to  war  unless  we  are  attacked.  From  a  practical  point  of  view, 

1  The  treaty  originating  in  1373,  was  reaffirmed  in  1660  and  again  in  1899.  It  contained  a 
clause  permitting  Portugal  to  raise  a  military  force  of  12,000  men  in  England  to  fight  her  battles. 

2  See  Chapter  VIII,  section  ( d ),  above. 

3  See  Chapter  VII,  pp.  382-3,  above. 

4  The  situation  had  changed  since  1954  when,  it  was  suggested  ( The  World  Today,  December 
1954),  that  after  the  ‘liberation’  of  the  enclaves,  ‘the  force  of  public  opinion  in  the  matter 
compelled  Mr.  Nehru  to  hold  back  the  considerable  non-Goan  forces  of  would-be  liberators  of 
Portuguese  India  who  had  been  encouraged  by  his  earlier  speeches’. 

5  G.A.O.R.,  Sixteenth  session,  1058th  meeting,  20  November  1961. 
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going  to  war  with  Portugal  on  Goa  may  be  a  small  matter,  but  it  may 
involve  us  with  other  countries  and  it  will  complicate  the  situation.’ 
A  member  of  the  House  called  out  that  ‘nobody  will  bother  about  it’,  and 
Nehru  added  that  ‘we  shall  have  to  consider  again  and  again  in  the  near 
future  how  far  we  should  vary  our  policy  that  has  thus  far  been  pursued 
in  regard  to  Goa’.  In  a  further  debate,  on  27  November,  he  was  assured 
by  a  speaker  that  if  his  Government  ‘took  firm  action  and  used  force  against 
Portuguese  territories  in  India,  S.E.A.T.O.  and  N.A.T.O.  would  not 
intervene’.1  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Nehru  can  ever  have  believed  that 
this  was  a  serious  possibility,  but  the  potential  threat  may  have  been 
sufficient  to  deter  him,  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  factors. 

By  the  autumn  of  1961  the  pressure  on  Nehru  to  do  something  about 
Goa  was  extreme.  He  was  assured  of  the  friendship  of  the  Soviet  bloc; 
indeed,  as  early  as  1955,  Mr.  Bulganin  in  Madras  had  referred  to  Goa  as 
a  ‘shame  to  civilized  peoples’.2  He  was  also  assured  of  the  benevolence  of 
the  uncommitted  world.  Mr.  Mboya,  when  visiting  India  in  September 

1961,  rather  pointedly  suggested  that  if  Goa  was  not  ‘free’  by  February 

1962,  when  he  expected  Kenya  to  be  independent,  he  would  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  Indians.  ‘We  will  offer  a  base  within  our  territory  for  con¬ 
ducting  your  operation.’3  There  were  also  rumours  in  November  that 
other  African  leaders  were  putting  pressure  on  Nehru  to  act.4  There  was 
a  general  belief,  voiced  by  the  British  Labour  politician  Mr.  Antony 
Wedgwood  Benn  at  a  press  conference  in  New  Delhi  on  22  October,  that  if 
Goa  became  free  there  would  be  a  big  shake-up  in  all  Portuguese  colonies.5 

The  Goan  crisis  began  towards  the  end  of  November  1961  with  one  of 
those  frontier  incidents  that  traditionally  presage  the  outbreak  of  a  wider 
conflict.  The  Portuguese  Defence  Department  issued  a  Note  on  26  Novem¬ 
ber  claiming  that  an  Indian  attack  had  been  unsuccessfully  launched 
against  the  Portuguese  island  of  Anjidiv,  some  ten  miles  south  of  Goa.6 
The  Indians  announced  simultaneously  that  an  Indian  fisherman  had  been 
fired  on  and  killed  by  the  Portuguese  defence  forces  stationed  on  Anjidiv. 
The  day  after  the  incident,  25  November,  the  second  Goan  political 
convention  was  opened  in  Bombay  by  Mr.  M.  G.  Ghagla,  the  former  Indian 
ambassador  to  the  United  States.  He  pointed  out,  in  terms  equally 
traditional  on  such  occasions,  that  India  had  now  ‘waited  patiently’  for 
fifteen  years,  and  that  any  attempts  to  find  a  peaceful  solution  had  clearly 
been  a  failure.  ‘If  we  can  send  an  army  contingent  to  the  Congo’,  he  said, 
‘to  safeguard  the  integrity  of  that  country,  why  cannot  we  send  an  army 
to  Goa  to  safeguard  the  integrity  of  our  own  country.’7 

1  Hindu ,  28  November  1961. 

2  This  remark  had  called  forth  a  joint  declaration  from  Mr.  Dulles  and  the  Portuguese  foreign 

minister  that  Goa  was  a  Portuguese  province.  3  Daily  Telegraph,  19  September  1961. 

*  Guardian,  2  December  1961.  5  Hindu,  23  October  1961. 

6  Times,  17  November  1961.  7  Ibid. 
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By  30  November  the  Portuguese  Governor-General  of  Goa  had  declared 
a  State  of  Emergency  and  was  mobilizing  troops  on  the  borders.  Two 
Indian  warships  arrived  to  patrol  the  coast  south  of  Goa.  It  was  clear  that 
something  more  than  a  frontier  incident  was  going  to  develop  out  of  the 
situation.  Mr.  Nehru  told  the  Lok  Sabha  that  his  government  were  taking 
‘adequate  steps’,  but  only  rumours  leaked  out,  there  were  no  official  de¬ 
tails  of  the  government’s  plans.  One  story  current  early  in  November 
reported  that  Nehru  was  determined  to  force  the  Portuguese  out  of  Goa 
before  the  elections  that  were  due  to  be  held  in  the  spring  of  1962.1  By 
delivering  an  ultimatum,  backed  by  force,  to  the  Portuguese,  it  might  be 
possible  to  draw  attention  away  from  events  on  India’s  northern  frontier. 

During  the  first  week  in  December  the  Indian  military  build-up  con¬ 
tinued,  not  just  along  the  frontiers  with  Goa,  but  also  outside  the  Portu¬ 
guese  possessions  of  Damao  and  Diu  further  up  the  coast.  There  was  still 
no  hard  information  about  Indian  intentions,  although  conclusions  could 
be  drawn  from  the  military  moves.  A  split  in  the  Indian  cabinet  was 
reported,  between  Mr.  Krishna  Menon  who  was  in  favour  of  action  against 
Goa,  and  Mr.  Morarji  Desai  who  believed  that  such  action  was  straying 
too  far  from  the  tenets  of  Gandhi.2  On  7  December  Mr.  Nehru  announced 
in  the  Lok  Sabha  that  the  situation  had  become  ‘progressively  intolerable’ 
for  India,  ‘steps  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  continuation  of  these  in¬ 
cidents’.3  He  pointed  out  that  a  number  of  countries  had  come  forward 
with  offers  of  mediation,  and  he  added  amid  cheers,  that  ‘we  welcome 
good  offices  from  friends  at  any  time  but  I  should  make  it  clear  that 
obviously  there  can  be  no  solution  to  the  problem  of  Goa  except  by  the 
Portuguese  walking  out’. 

From  rumours  of  possible  military  action  attention  was  now  turned  to 
the  mechanics  of  international  diplomacy.  The  British  ambassador  in 
Portugal,  Sir  Archibald  Ross,  was  approached  by  the  Portuguese  govern¬ 
ment  in  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  British  attitude.  On  9  December  the 
British  High  Commissioner  in  Delhi,  Sir  Paul  Gore  Booth,  called  at 
the  Indian  Foreign  Office,  but  apparently  did  little  more  than  convey  the 
hope  that  the  situation  would  not  develop  into  serious  armed  conflict. 
He  called  on  Nehru  four  days  later,  when  there  were  further  reports  of 
skirmishes  inside  Goa  itself.  On  15  December  the  British  Government 
issued  a  statement  supporting  a  Portuguese  proposal  that  international 
observers  should  be  sent  to  the  enclave,  if  this  were  acceptable  to  both 
sides.  The  statement  ‘deplored  the  state  of  tension’  existing  between  a 
member  of  the  Commonwealth  and  one  of  Britain’s  allies;  the  Government, 
it  added,  ‘have  expressed  to  the  government  of  India  their  earnest  hope 
that  there  will  be  no  resort  to  force  over  this  issue’.  They  have  ‘similarly 

1  Guardian,  i  December  1961.  2  Times,  6  December  1961. 

3  Guardian,  8  December  1961. 
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expressed  to  the  Portuguese  government  their  hope  that  they  will  exercise 
restraint  and  avoid  gestures  that  might  be  interpreted  as  provocative’.1 
This  statement  was  not  received  with  much  enthusiasm  in  Delhi  where 
there  were  regrets  that  the  British  had  not  spoken  out  against  the  continued 
Portuguese  occupation  of  Goa. 

At  this  stage  it  was  clear  that  an  Indian  attack  was  imminent.  On 
13  December  the  Governor-General  of  Goa  announced  that  families  were 
to  be  evacuated.  As  early  as  7  December  there  had  been  a  rumour  to  the 
effect  that  Indian  action  would  take  place  ‘within  ten  days’,2  and  on  1 1 
December  Nehru  announced  in  Parliament  that  India’s  patience  was 
‘certainly  exhausted’.3  Meanwhile  Portugal  had  made  complaints  about 
India’s  attitude  to  the  Security  Council.  Since  there  was  little  possibility 
of  her  complaint  receiving  a  sufficient  number  of  votes,  Portugal  did  not 
ask  for  an  early  meeting  of  the  Security  Council,  but  merely  requested  that 
her  complaint  should  be  circulated  among  the  members.  Since  a  debate 
on  Angola  was  forthcoming  at  the  General  Assembly,  Portugal  was  in  a 
difficult  position.  Already  on  9  November  India  had  introduced  a  draft 
resolution  on  behalf  of  thirty-six  other  sponsors  censuring  Portugal  for  not 
complying  with  a  United  Nations  resolution  of  the  previous  year.4  Portu¬ 
gal  could  hardly  expect  redress  from  an  organisation  that  she  had  so 
consistently  flouted. 

As  the  imminence  of  the  Indian  invasion  became  increasingly  apparent, 
the  pace  of  international  diplomatic  intervention  speeded  up.  U  Thant 
sent  a  letter  to  Nehru  urging  restraint,  as  did  President  Kennedy.  Although 
the  British  high  commissioner  had  made  it  clear  in  Delhi  that  Britain  had 
impressed  on  the  Portuguese  the  need  for  restraint  also,5  it  was  clear  that 
there  was  some  difference  between  the  British  and  the  American  approach 
to  the  difficult  task  of  tackling  their  recalcitrant  ally.  It  was  believed  in 
Washington  that  the  United  States  administration  was  putting  pressure  on 
Lisbon  to  move  out  of  Goa  before  they  were  pushed  out.6  The  United 
States  seemed  to  have  a  clearer  appreciation  than  the  British  that  Portugal’s 
refusal  to  budge  weakened  the  effect  of  their  appeals  to  India  not  to  use 
force. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  18  December,  the  Indian  invasion  of  the 
Portuguese  enclaves  began.  The  military  manoeuvres  took  place  at  great 
speed  for  there  was  a  general  belief  that  the  Portuguese  might  destroy 
everything  as  they  retreated.  As  one  of  the  leaflets  dropped  by  Indian 
planes  pointed  out,  the  Portuguese  ‘have  nothing  to  lose  by  sowing 

1  Ibid.,  15  December  1961.  2  Daily  Telegraph,  8  December  1961. 

3  Times,  12  December  1961. 

4  See  Chapter  VIII,  p.  425.  The  General  Assembly  Resolution  No.  1542  (XV)  had  asked 
Portugal  to  transmit  information  on  conditions  in  her  territories  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Chapter  XI  of  the  Charter.  15  December  i960. 

5  Observer,  17  December  1961.  6  N.Y.  Times,  17  December  1961. 
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destruction  in  this  land.  Their  Portugal  is  at  a  safe  distance.  They  will 
try  to  destroy  our  bridges,  our  railways,  our  temples  and  churches,  our 
schools  and  public  buildings,  and  our  fine  and  God-given  harbour.’1 
Speed  was  also  necessary  in  order  that  the  action  against  the  enclaves 
could  be  completed  before  the  United  Nations  had  time  to  intervene. 

Portugal’s  first  action,  after  ordering  the  internment  of  all  Indian  subjects 
in  the  Portuguese  overseas  territories,  was  to  request  the  Security  Council 
to  convene  immediately,  ‘to  put  a  stop  to  the  condemnable  act  of  aggres¬ 
sion  of  the  Indian  Union,  ordering  an  immediate  cease-fire  and  the  with¬ 
drawal  forthwith  from  the  Portuguese  territories  of  Goa,  Damao,  and  Diu 
of  all  the  invading  forces  of  the  Indian  Union’.2  The  Security  Council 
met  in  the  afternoon  of  18  December.  The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the 
agenda,  which  was  based  on  the  Portuguese  demands  listed  above,  was 
only  accepted  by  a  bare  minimum  of  votes  in  its  favour.3  The  Portuguese 
delegate,  Mr.  Garin,  and  the  Indian  delegate,  Mr.  Jha,  were  invited  to 
put  their  points  of  view,  although,  of  course,  since  they  were  not  members 
of  the  Security  Council  they  had  no  voting  rights.  Mr.  Garin  accused 
India  of  embarking  upon  a  full-scale,  unprovoked,  premeditated  armed 
attack  on  the  territories  of  Portugal.4  India’s  action,  he  said,  was  a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  Portugal  and  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  Mr.  Jha,  in  reply,  pointed  out  that  mention  of  the  Charter  came 
‘with  ill  grace’  from  the  lips  of  the  Portuguese.  ‘It  must  be  realised  that 
this  is  a  colonial  question’,  he  added.  ‘It  is  a  question  of  getting  rid  of  the 
last  vestiges  of  colonialism  in  India.  That  is  a  matter  of  faith  with  us. 
Whatever  any  one  else  may  think,  Charter  or  no  Charter,  Council  or  no 
Council,  that  is  our  basic  faith  which  we  cannot  afford  to  give  up  at  any 
cost.’5  The  United  States  delegate,  Mr.  Adlai  Stevenson,  denied  that 
it  was  a  question  of  colonialism.  What  is  at  stake,  he  said,  ‘is  a  bold 
violation  of  one  of  the  most  basic  principles  in  the  United  Nations  Charter’.6 
Sir  Patrick  Dean,  the  British  delegate,  said  that  Britain  had  been  ‘shocked 
and  dismayed’  by  the  news  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  The  Security 
Council  should  call  for  the  Indian  attacks  to  cease,  and  for  their  troops  to 

1  Times,  18  December  1961.  This  was  a  very  real  fear  since  there  had  been  a  little-noticed 
precedent  for  the  Goan  invasion  earlier  in  the  year.  On  3 1  July,  Dahomey  had  sent  an  ultimatum 
to  Portugal  to  move  out  of  their  enclave  of  Ajuda,  a  dependency  of  Sao  Tom6  e  Principe,  the 
Portuguese-owned  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  On  1  August,  Dahomey  took  over  the  enclave 
and  expelled  the  Portuguese  resident,  who  set  fire  to  the  fortress  of  Sao  Joao  Baptista  de  Ajuda, 
before  leaving  for  Nigeria.  N.Y.  Times,  2  August  1961. 

2  Text  of  a  letter  from  the  Portuguese  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  to  the  President  of 
the  Security  Council,  ibid.,  19  December  1961. 

5  Britain,  Chile,  China,  France,  Ecuador,  Turkey,  and  the  United  States  voted  in  favour; 
Russia  and  Ceylon  voted  against;  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  Liberia  abstained. 

4  S.C.O.R.,  Sixteenth  year,  987th  meeting,  18  December  1961.  5  ibjj 

6  Namely  Article  2,  paragraph  4:  ‘All  members  shall  refrain  in  their  international  relations 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  independence  of  any 
State,  or  in  any  other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations.’ 
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withdraw.  Sir  Patrick  also  made  brief  mention  about  the  point  of  inter¬ 
national  law  that  had  been  brought  up  by  Mr.  Jha.  India  could  never 
accept,  Mr.  Jha  had  said,  ‘any  legal,  moral  or  ethical  basis  for  the  pro¬ 
cesses  by  which  India  became  colonized’.  Thus  since  Portugal’s  coloniza¬ 
tion  of  Goa  had  been  illegal  in  the  first  place,  it  remained  illegal  in  the 
twentieth  century.  To  this  argument  the  British  delegate  replied  that  he 
did  not  accept  ‘that  a  principle  or  rule  of  international  law  becomes 
invalid  because  it  had  been  established  in  ...  a  colonialist  era’.1 

Mr.  Zorin,  the  Russian  delegate,  came  down  unequivocally  on  the  side 
of  the  anti-colonialists.  ‘You  have  to  take  a  clear  stand’,  he  told  Mr. 
Stevenson.  ‘Do  you  support  the  colonial  powers  which  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  retain  their  colonial  domination  and  are  fighting  against  the 
peoples  struggling  for  their  freedom,  or  are  you  on  the  side  of  the  colonial 
peoples  which  .  .  .  seek  to  achieve  their  liberation  as  soon  as  possible.’  In 
reply,  Mr.  Stevenson  pointed  out  that  ‘the  United  States’  stand  on  colonial 
questions  is  forthright  and  we  make  no  apology  for  it.  We  wholeheartedly 
believe  in  progress,  in  self-government  and  in  self-determination  for  colon¬ 
ial  peoples.  In  the  past  year  we  have  supported  many  efforts  to  bring  about 
progress  in  colonial  questions.’ 

The  draft  resolution  that  Mr.  Stevenson  introduced  deplored  the  use  of 
force  by  India,  and  called  upon  the  Indian  government  to  withdraw  its 
forces.  A  second  resolution  put  forward  by  Ceylon  called  for  the  rejection 
of  Portugal’s  complaint  of  aggression  against  India,  and  called  on  Portugal 
‘to  co-operate  with  India  in  the  liquidation  of  her  colonial  possessions  in 
India’.2  Neither  resolution  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  Stevenson,  with  un¬ 
wonted  dramatics,  rounded  off  what  he  described  as  ‘this  fateful  discus¬ 
sion’.  ‘Tonight’,  he  said,  ‘we  are  witnessing  the  first  act  in  a  drama  which 
could  end  with  the  death  of  the  Organisation.  The  League  of  Nations 
died,  I  remind  you,  when  its  members  no  longer  resisted  the  use  of 
aggressive  force.’3 

On  19  December  Indian  troops  entered  Panjim,  the  capital  of  Goa,  thus 
ending  four  and  a  half  centuries  of  Portuguese  rule.  Despite  the  speed  with 

1  See  Quincy  Wright,  ‘The  Goa  Incident’,  in  56,  American  Journal  of  International  Law ,  no.  3, 
July  1962,  in  which  he  argues  that  the  Goan  incident  was  of  legal  importance  ‘not  only  because 
it  raised  serious  issues  concerning  the  application  of  United  Nations  law,  but  also  because  it 
indicated  a  major  difference  between  the  East  and  the  West  in  the  interpretation  of  that  law  . 
See  also  Rosalyn  Higgins,  The  Development  of  International  Law  through  the  Political  Organs  of  the 
United  Nations  (Oxford,  1963),  who  points  out  that  ‘India  made  another  claim  of  considerable 
interest — namely  that  under  the  General  Assembly  resolutions  on  colonialism  (resolution  15^4 
(XV))  and  on  the  classification  of  Goa  as  a  non-self-governing  territory  under  Article  73  (resolu¬ 
tion  1542  (XV)),  Portugal  was  in  breach  of  her  United  Nations  obligations.  The  Goans  had 
a  legal  right  of  rebellion  and  India  was  entitled  to  assist  in  their  liberation.  .  .  .  This  is  the  first 
case  where  it  has  been  claimed  that  there  now  exists  under  this  and  allied  resolutions,  notwith¬ 
standing  Article  2  (4),  a  right  to  use  force.  It  is  an  interpretation  which  is  not  to  be  encouraged  • 
emphasis  on  peaceful  change  is  paramount.’  2  See  Documents,  ig6i. 

3  S.C.O.R.,  Sixteenth  year,  988th  meeting,  18  December  1961. 
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which  the  Indian  army  under  Lt. -General  Chaudhari  had  moved,  the 
departing  Poi'tuguese  had  taken  the  opportunity  to  destroy  a  number  of 
churches  and  administrative  buildings.1  But  after  a  couple  of  days  of 
mixed  uncertainty  and  celebration,  the  tiny  enclaves  took  up  again  their 
customary  ways,  which  as  one  paper  put  it,  had  been  ‘suspended  rather 
than  disrupted  by  the  Indian  invasion’.2 

The  international  implications  of  India’s  action,  however,  were  not  so 
easily  swept  aside.  For,  compared  with  the  great  outburst  of  anger  and 
resentment  directed  against  India  by  the  bulk  of  the  western  press,  the 
debate  in  the  Security  Council  had  been  extremely  mild.  In  Britain,  on 
the  morning  of  the  invasion,  the  Daily  Express  called  for  the  exclusion  of 
India  from  the  Commonwealth;  ‘no  other  course  conforms  to  the  deep 
revulsion  which  the  British  people  feel  for  India’s  aggression’.3  The 
Guardian  called  in  veiled  terms  for  Mr.  Nehru’s  resignation.4  The  Times 
described  Goa  as  ‘a  case  of  ruthless  aggression’,  and  added  rather  sadly 
that  ‘if  the  result  is  a  decline  in  Indian  influence  in  the  world  the  territories 
will  be  a  small  gain  to  exchange  for  it’.5  In  America,  it  was  the  same  story. 
The  invasion  of  Goa,  wrote  the  New  York  Times ,  ‘adds  new  antagonisms  to 
an  already  unstable  world  and  intensifies  the  differences  between  the 
West  and  the  Afro- Asian  bloc’.6 

Of  those  who  supported  the  Indian  action,  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
was  Communist  China,  who  described  it  as  reflecting  ‘the  just  demands  of 
the  Indian  people’.7  But  the  tone  of  the  Chinese  newspaper,  Ta  Kung  Pao, 
was  somewhat  barbed,  describing  the  invasion  as  a  desperate  attempt  by 
Mr.  Nehru  ‘to  regain  his  sagging  prestige  among  nations  of  the  Afro- 
Asian  bloc’.8  The  Chinese  seemed  to  support  India  more  whole-heartedly 
as  soon  as  it  was  apparent  that  the  United  States  was  going  to  take  a  hostile 
line.  ‘What  calls  for  serious  attention’,  said  the  Peking  statement,  ‘is  that 
the  imperialist  powers,  headed  by  the  United  States  of  America,  openly 
oppose  and  unjustifiably  censure  the  Indian  people’s  just  demand  for 
recovering  Goa.’ 

Pakistan,  India’s  more  traditional  enemy,  lost  no  time  in  attacking  Nehru 
as  the  fallen  idol.  One  lesson  that  the  Pakistani  press  drew  from  the  inci¬ 
dent  was  that  of  the  unreliability  of  alliances.  Portugal’s  N.  A.T.O.  allies  had 
‘done  little  more  than  issue  useless  appeals’.9  Just  as  N. A.T.O.  member- 

1  Guardian,  20  December  1961. 

2  Times,  21  December  1961.  The  death-roll  in  Goa,  according  to  an  Indian  report,  did  not 
exceed  20  to  25  on  either  side. 

3  Daily  Express,  19  December  1961.  This  paper  could  hardly  lose  such  a  golden  opportunity  to 

attack  ‘the  nauseating  hypocrisy  of  Mr.  Nehru.  The  man  who,  for  years,  has  been  subjecting  the 
nations,  and  especially  Britain,  to  moral  lectures,  is  now  exposed  as  a  blatant  lawbreaker.’  The 
Express  also  demanded  that  all  military  and  financial  aid  to  India  should  be  cut  off. 

4  Guardian,  19  December  1961.  5  Times,  19  December  1961. 

6  N.T.  Times,  19  December  1961.  7  Hindu,  20  December  1961. 

8  Quoted  in  Times ,  20  December  1961.  ’  Dawn ,  20  December  1961. 
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ship  had  been  no  help  to  Portugal,  S.E.A.T.O.  and  C.E.N.T.O.  member¬ 
ship  would  be  of  no  use  to  Pakistan ;  ‘military  pacts  are  but  millstones  round 
our  necks’.  The  Americans  can  have  drawn  little  comfort  from  this 
reaction,  the  by-product  of  India’s  military  activity. 

The  real  tragedy  of  the  Goan  episode  was  that  Mr.  Nehru  had  ‘un¬ 
doubtedly  weakened  the  U.N.  at  a  critical  moment  and  strengthened  the 
voice  of  those  in  the  U.S.  and  Britain  who  regard  all  the  Afro-Asian 
nations  as  two-faced  and  unprincipled’.1  The  Daily  Telegraph  reported 
that  the  Goan  affair  had  ‘shattered  American  faith  in  the  United  Nations 
more  than  any  single  event  in  the  organisation’s  history’.2  And  as  a 
corollary  to  this,  many  Republican  senators  were  questioning  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  sending  ‘carte-blanche’  aid  to  a  country  like  India  that  ‘does  not 
comport  in  its  foreign  policy  with  the  spirit,  not  to  mention  the  letter,  of 
the  United  Nations’.3  But  if  there  was  to  be  blame  on  Nehru,  some  small 
portion  of  it  had  to  be  borne  by  Britain,  since,  as  Mr.  Harold  Wilson,  the 
Labour  ‘Shadow’  Foreign  Secretary,  pointed  out,  ‘if  there  is  a  complaint 
it  is  that  Britain  failed  years  ago  to  put  pressure  on  Portugal  to  settle  the 
Goa  problem  peacefully  and  by  negotiation.  Secondly,  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  is  at  fault  in  having  identified  itself  in  defence  of  Portuguese  policies 
in  Angola.’4  Indeed  once  the  initial  shock  of  the  invasion  had  worn  off, 
India’s  case  began  to  be  seen  in  a  far  less  hostile  light.  In  the  United 
States  the  turning  point  seemed  to  come  when  Walter  Lippmann  at  the 
beginning  of  January  1962  quoted  John  Foster  Dulles’s  words  that  ‘the 
possibility  of  peaceful  change  is  a  fundamental  prerequisite  to  peace’.3 
Salazar,  said  Lippmann,  had  ensured  that  this  possibility  did  not  exist. 
Later  in  the  month,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  weighed  in  on  the  Indian  side;  it  is 
very  sad’,  she  said,  ‘this  military  action  was  taken,  and  for  this  the  blame  is 
partially  with  the  great  nations’.6 

The  Goan  incident  remains  an  anomaly  in  India’s  conduct  of  her 
foreign  relations,  more  so  perhaps  than  Hyderabad  or  Kashmir.  Howevei 
much  Mr.  Nehru  in  the  past  had  been  an  advocate  of  peaceful  change,  he 
was  forced  to  take  action  in  December  1961  because  he  had  no  satisfactory 
alternative.  Nehru,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  contemporary  states¬ 
man  (with  the  exception  of  President  Kennedy),  was  aware  of  the  strength 
of  public  opinion,  and  the  pressure  which  it  can  exert  in  a  democratic 
society.  During  the  first  decade  of  India’s  independence  he  had  con¬ 
ducted  his  own  foreign  policy  and  had  sought  to  educate  Indian  opinion 
to  accept  it.  But  he  had  directed  his  efforts  to  securing  a  greater  under- 

1  Observer,  24  December  1961. 

2  Daily  Telegraph,  2 1  December  1961.  Republicans  in  Congress,  it  was  reported,  were  preparing 
for  a  major  investigation  of  the  Kennedy  administration’s  policy  towards  the  United  Nations. 

See  also  Chapter  IV,  section  (II).  _ ,  ,  T  c 

2  N.r.  Herald  Tribune,  28  December  1961.  4  Daily  Telegraph,  4  January  19  2. 

5  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  4  January  1962.  0  Hindu,  20  January  1962. 
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standing  with  China,  and  once  this  move  was  found  to  have  been  based  on 
false  premises,  the  Indians  began  to  question  Nehru’s  judgment.  Whereas 
anti-communism  had  been  condemned  in  Nehru’s  India,  anti-colonialism 
had  been  encouraged.  The  Indian  public,  dissatisfied  with  events  in  the 
north,  turned  to  the  Portuguese  enclaves  where  their  ambitions  had  never 
been  restrained.  Although  the  invasion  of  Goa  aroused  colossal  resent¬ 
ments,  it  did  not  disturb  the  basic  pattern  of  events.  Those  who  had  always 
disliked  India’s  sanctimonious  line  on  international  issues  would  continue 
to  do  so,  and  there  was  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  India  intended  chang¬ 
ing  her  attitude  to  accommodate  her  critics.  What  was  significant  about 
the  episode  was  that  America’s  basic  hostility  towards  Communist  China 
enabled  India  to  be  let  off  lightly  with  a  rebuke,  chiefly  administered  by 
Mr.  Adlai  Stevenson  and  the  press.  Within  a  few  months  the  complaints 
of  Portugal — a  N.A.T.O.  member — were  forgotten,  and  all  eyes  continued 
to  look  sympathetically  on  India  as  she  prepared  for  a  long  struggle  with 
the  Chinese.  It  was  another  example  of  the  American  enthusiasm  for 
opposing  the  spread  of  communism  in  Asia  outweighing  any  sense  of 
obligation  towards  the  general  interests  of  her  European  allies.  United 
States  authorities  continued  their  refusal  to  acknowledge  any  interest  in 
the  continuance  of  European  colonial  rule.  Failing  this,  they  were  bound 
to  prefer  democratic  India,  even  if  non-aligned  and  anti-colonialist,  to 
colonialist  Portugal,  even  if  she  were  an  American  ally  in  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  X 


THE  CONGO 


(a)  Introduction 

This  chapter  is  an  attempt  to  chart  the  international  forces  which  strove 
to  shape  the  outcome  in  the  Congo  during  1961.  For  the  Congo  and  for 
the  United  Nations  which  had  come  to  its  aid,  this  was  a  tragic  year,  shot 
through  with  violence  and  instability.  The  crisis  of  independence  which 
had  erupted  when  Belgium  formally  withdrew  from  power  in  July  i960 
continued  to  overwhelm  almost  every  effort  made  to  master  it,  and  in  the 
process  it  was  to  claim  the  lives  both  of  the  first  prime  minister  of  the 
republic,  Patrice  Lumumba,  and  of  Dag  Hammarskjold,  secretary-general 
of  the  United  Nations.  As  Hammarskjold  himself  remarked  in  a  grim 
understatement,  in  the  Congo  ‘the  unexpected  is  always  possible’,1  and 
there  were  several  moments  when  the  very  future  of  his  organisation 
seemed  threatened  by  the  apparently  endless  chaos.  That  it  should  survive 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  settlement  which  would  keep  the  heart  of  Africa 
out  of  the  cold  war  and  fulfil  its  dead  leader’s  prime  objective  was  there¬ 
fore  an  outstanding  accomplishment.  The  following  pages  will  try  to  show 
how  it  was  made  possible. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  United  Nations’  force  which  had  entered 
the  Congo  to  assist  the  central  government  in  Leopoldville  to  restore 
order,  the  situation  in  the  early  weeks  of  1961  could  hardly  have  been 
worse.2  In  the  first  place,  a  legal  central  government  had  ceased  to  exist. 
In  September  the  uneasy  coalition  between  the  radical  nationalist  prime 
minister,  Lumumba,  and  the  traditionalist  president,  Joseph  Kasavubu,  had 
broken  up  over  the  crucial  issue  of  the  form  of  central  authority.  Lumumba, 
basing  his  policy  of  a  unitary,  tightly  centralized  Congo  on  the  legacy  of 
the  Loi  Fondamentale,3  was  putting  it  into  practice  in  a  savage  attempt  to 
reduce  the  secessionist  provinces  of  Katanga  and  Kasai.  Kasavubu,  more 
ready  to  accept  a  federal  solution  which  promised  some  degree  of  provin¬ 
cial  autonomy,  and  horrified  at  the  Soviet  aid  Lumumba  was  receiving, 
had  dismissed  him  abruptly.  Shortly  afterwards,  Kasavubu  (together 
with  his  new  prime  minister,  Joseph  Ileo)  himself  became  the  victim  of  a 
coup  led  by  Colonel  Joseph-Desire  Mobutu,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Congolese 


1  Below,  p.  496. 

2  For  a  complete  account  of  events  in  i960,  see  Survey,  iggg-ig6o,  Chapter  VII.  The  United 
Nations’  force  is  hereafter  referred  to  as  O.N.U.C.  (Organisation  des  Nations  Unies  au  Congo). 

3  The  Loi  Fondamentale  was  based  on  the  resolutions  of  the  Brussels  round  table  conference  of 
January-February  i960  and  enacted  by  the  Belgian  parliament  in  May.  The  Congo  which  it 
formulated  was  not,  however,  perhaps  as  centralized  as  Lumumba  believed,  since  several 
important  powers  were  left  within  the  competence  of  the  provincial  authorities. 
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National  Army.1  From  this  point  onwards  the  real  authority  in  Leopold¬ 
ville  was  the  army,  assisted  by  a  mixed  administration  of  politicians  and 
university  students,  the  College  of  Commissioners,  and  a  growing  number 
of  returning  Belgian  advisers. 

But  far  from  being  the  saviour  of  the  country  the  army  constituted  an 
enormous  obstacle  to  progress,  acting  as  a  law  unto  itself  and  fomenting 
widespread  anarchy  and  terror.2  Moreover,  the  political  chaos  had 
engendered  a  serious  economic  crisis;  production  and  foreign  trade  were 
crippled  and  the  collection  of  taxes  was  impossible  in  many  areas.  The 
central  government  was  incurring  an  average  monthly  deficit  of  700  million 
francs  and  monthly  revenue  had  dropped  from  an  average  of  500  million 
francs  to  as  little  as  120  million.3  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  economic 
situation  showed  only  slight  signs  of  improvement,  while  the  political 
stalemate  went  on.  Lumumba  lay  in  captivity  after  an  abortive  attempt 
to  escape,  Kasavubu  remained  a  merely  passive  spectator  of  events,  and 
the  Commissioners,  whom  Mobutu  had  promised  would  quit  office  on 
31  December,  stayed  where  they  were. 

The  pattern  of  breakdown  in  Leopoldville  was  repeated  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  scale.  By  the  first  week  in  January  the  central  government  had  lost 
control  of  more  than  three  of  the  country’s  six  provinces.  Economically 
speaking  the  most  serious  loss  was  that  of  the  rich  mineral  province  of 
Katanga,  the  first  to  secede  under  its  President,  M.  Moise  Tshombe,  head 
of  the  CONAKAT  party.4  In  a  good  year  (1957)  Katanga  had  provided 
close  on  half  of  both  the  Congo’s  public  revenue  and  its  foreign  exchange 
earnings ;  its  importance  to  the  country  at  large  is  thus  self-evident.  Indeed, 
in  the  words  of  one  commentator:  ‘If  Katanga  insists  on  separation,  the 
financial  and  monetary  difficulties  of  the  Congo  will  be  insurmountable 
without  permanent  and  substantial  foreign  aid.’5  In  the  southern  half  of 
the  neighbouring  Kasai  province  the  leader  of  the  conservative  wing  of 
the  M.N.C.,6  M.  Albert  Kalonji,  had  set  up  a  similar  regime,  the  autono¬ 
mous  ‘Mining  State’  of  Kasai. 

It  was  from  the  north-east,  however,  that  Leopoldville  faced  its  most 
unpredictable  political  threat.  Following  Lumumba’s  escape  and  recap- 

1  Formerly  the  Force  Publique,  whose  mutinies  had  set  the  crisis  in  motion;  re-named  the  Arme'e 
Nationale  Congolaise  (A.N.C.)  in  August,  for  purposes  of  morale. 

2  See  the  criticisms  expressed  by  the  secretary-general’s  special  representative  in  the  Congo, 
Mr.  Rajeshwar  Dayal,  in  his  second  Report  of  2  November  i960;  S.C.O.R.,  Supplement  for 
October,  November  and  December  i960,  paras.  56-69. 

3  International  Financial  News  Survey,  24  February  1961. 

4  Confederation  des  Associations  de  Katanga,  a  regional-ethnic  party  centred  round  M.  Tshombe’s 
tribe,  the  Lunda. 

5  International  Financial  News  Survey,  24  February  1961. 

6  Mouvement  Nationale  Congolais,  Lumumba’s  party.  The  Kalonji  wing  took  its  support  largely 
from  the  Baluba  tribe  of  Kasai,  many  of  whose  people  were  massacred  by  Lumumba’s  men  in 
August-September.  Mr.  Kalonji  had  his  revenge:  by  1961  his  capital,  Bakwanga,  was  generally 
known  as  the  ‘slaughter-house’. 
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ture  his  former  deputy  prime  minister,  M.  Antoine  Gizenga,  had  proclaimed 
Stanleyville,  the  capital  of  the  strongly  Lumumbist  Orientale  province,  as 
the  new  seat  of  the  central  government.  Then  on  25  December  Lumum¬ 
bist  troops  went  on  to  take  Bukavu,  the  capital  of  Kivu  province,  in  a 
surprise  attack.  A  counter-attack,  launched  by  Mobutu  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Belgian-administered  United  Nations  trust  territory  of  Ruanda- 
Urundi,  failed  miserably  and  Kivu  remained  in  pro-Lumumba  hands. 
A  week  later  Lumumbist  forces  struck  again,  entering  north  Katanga,  and 
installing  a  government  of  the  anti-Tshombe  Baluba  tribe  which  controlled 
the  region.  Lumumba’s  supporters  now  held  more  than  one-third  of  the 
Congo  and  policy  in  Leopoldville  began  to  be  dominated  by  the  fear  of 
another  bid  for  power  by  Lumumba  himself. 

A  further  factor  in  the  situation  was  the  rapidly  deteriorating  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  central  government  and  the  United  Nations.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  issue — the  control  of  O.N.U.C. — had  come  to  a  head  in  August  when 
Hammarskjold  refused  Lumumba’s  demand  that  O.N.U.C.  must  take  its 
orders  from  Leopoldville  and  help  the  Congolese  Army  stamp  out  the 
secessionists  in  Katanga  and  Kasai.  Lumumba’s  downfall  did  not  improve 
matters,  however,  and  differences  over  control  remained  as  sharp  as  ever. 
Coupled  with  them  went  a  powerful  Congolese  fear  of  the  entire  U.N. 
operation.  In  the  eyes  of  many  Congolese  O.N.U.C.  represented  a  poten¬ 
tial  attempt  to  re-colonize  the  country  and  as  the  operation  widened  its 
activities,  suspicions  of  a  permanent  United  Nations’  trusteeship  took  root. 
This  attitude  was  fostered,  according  to  U.N.  sources,  by  the  Belgian 
advisers  in  Leopoldville  and  elsewhere.  The  position  was  even  more 
aggravated  by  an  almost  total  mistrust  of  the  secretary-general’s  special 
representative,  Mr.  Rajeshwar  Dayal  of  India,  whose  strictures  on  the 
A.N.C.  have  already  been  noted.  Ironically  enough,  in  the  light  of  what 
went  before,  Dayal  was  under  persistent  attack  in  Leopoldville  for  parti¬ 
ality  to  Lumumba  and  his  supporters,  particularly  in  his  reactions  to 
Lumumba’s  recapture  and  to  Mobutu’s  attack  on  Bukavu.  A  catalogue 
of  the  central  government’s  complaints,  addressed  to  Dayal,  was  issued  on 
7  January.1 

A  further  source  of  trouble  for  the  United  Nations  lay  in  the  assiduous 
attempts  at  foreign  intervention  in  the  Congo’s  affairs,  welcomed  or 
denounced  according  to  faction.  It  was  clear  that  none  of  the  Congolese 
groupings  had  sprung  up  entirely  of  its  own  accord.  From  the  very  moment 
of  independence  many  countries  with  or  without  a  direct  stake  in  the 
Congo  had  interested  themselves  in  its  destiny,  and  by  the  close  of  i960 
the  association  of  outside  powers  with  one  or  other  of  the  contending 
parties  was  well  established. 

1  Text  in  S.C.O.R.,  Sixteenth  year.  Supplement  for  January,  February  and  March  1961, 
pp.  41-43. 
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It  was  to  prevent,  or  at  least  to  minimise,  such  intervention  that 
Hammarskjold  had  brought  the  United  Nations  into  the  Congo.  His 
supreme  objective,  as  he  declared  in  the  introduction  to  his  annual  report 
in  August  i960,  had  been  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  cold  war  arena, 
as  part  of  a  general  effort  ‘at  keeping  newly  arising  conflicts  outside  the 
sphere  of  bloc  differences’.1  Thus  he  had  decided  against  both  communist 
and  western  participation  in  O.N.U.C.  and  made  it  instead  largely  the 
responsibility  of  the  Afro- Asian  states.  For  the  most  part,  Hammarskjbld’s 
strategy  was  successful.  The  identification  of  east  and  west  with  individual 
Congolese  factions  was  plain  to  see,  but  neither  of  the  super-powers,  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  had  gone  very  far  towards  dominating 
the  situation,  and  both  had  good  reason  to  feel  discomfited  at  their  lack 
of  progress.  True,  the  immediate  object  of  United  States’  policy — the 
ousting  of  Russia — had  been  achieved  with  Mobutu’s  expulsion  of  commun¬ 
ist  bloc  missions  in  September.  The  Congo  was  saved  from  becoming  a 
‘Central  African  Cuba’  and  Lumumba  (who  had  accepted  Soviet  aid  for 
his  attack  on  Kasai)  prevented  from  assuming  the  role  of  an  African  Castro. 
Soviet  policy  after  this  set-back  attracted  little  support.  Although,  as  we 
shall  see,  several  Afro-Asians  also  championed  Lumumba’s  efforts  to 
regain  power,  by  the  end  of  the  year  none  of  them  had  followed  Moscow 
to  the  point  of  denouncing  the  U.N.  operation  and  Hammarskjold’s  direc¬ 
tion  of  it.2  Even  in  the  storm  of  feeling  which  swept  the  Afro- Asian  world 
in  the  weeks  after  Lumumba’s  recapture  in  early  December,  backers  of 
the  militant  Soviet  line  were  few  and  far  between ;  there  was  no  guarantee, 
of  course,  that  this  would  last.  Meanwhile,  Washington  was  still  embarras¬ 
singly  saddled  with  the  turbulent  military  dictatorship  in  Leopoldville — 
having  exerted  massive  pressure  to  seat  the  Kasavubu  delegation  in  the 
General  Assembly,  and  apparently  as  impotent  as  Moscow  to  influence 
developments.  Lumumba,  in  the  American  view,  remained  completely 
unacceptable  and  yet  he  was  a  dangerous  threat;  Kasavubu,  the  obvious 
candidate  for  American  favour,  either  could  or  would  do  nothing  to  end 
the  confusion.  The  best  way  forward,  in  the  opinion  of  a  joint  Anglo- 
American  resolution  placed  before  the  General  Assembly  on  19  December, 
lay  in  reconciliation  among  the  Congolese  themselves  at  the  long-promised 
round-table  conference.3 

America’s  allies  in  the  western  bloc  shared  her  support  of  Kasavubu 
(and  her  rejection  of  Lumumba),  but  there  were  some,  who,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  were  concerned  with  the  secessionist  movements  in  Katanga 
and  Kasai.  Belgium,  of  course,  was  the  most  intimately  involved.  Both 

1  Documents,  i960,  p.  383. 

2  At  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  in  the  autumn  of  i960,  Khrushchev  launched  a  violent 
personal  attack  on  Hammarskjold,  calling  for  his  resignation  as  a  man  who  had  acted  on  behalf 
of  the  ‘stinking  corpse’  of  colonialism ;  see  Documents,  i960,  p.  254,  and  Swvey,  I959~I9^°-  PP-  55I_5- 

3  Documents,  i960,  pp.  323-4. 
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Tshombe  and  Kalonji  were  supported  and  largely  financed  by  local 
Belgian  mining  interests,  in  Katanga  the  huge  mineral  combine,  Union 
Miniere  du  Haut-Katanga,  and  in  South  Kasai,  Forminiere,  the  industrial 
diamond  firm.1  The  well-equipped  Katanga  gendarmerie,  officered 
mainly  by  Belgians  and  other  Europeans,  together  with  the  Union  Miniere 
money  formed  the  mainstay  of  Katangan  independence.  A  similar  situ¬ 
ation,  on  a  smaller  scale,  obtained  in  South  Kasai.  The  Belgian  govern¬ 
ment,  however,  with  admirable  circumspection,  had  so  far  withheld 
diplomatic  recognition  from  either  regime — a  precedent  universally 
followed. 

The  other  European  powers  interested  in  Katanga  for  various  reasons 
were  Britain  and  Portugal,  the  Portuguese  because  their  colony  Angola, 
which  bordered  on  the  province,  had  served  since  secession  as  the  major 
transit  route  for  Union  Miniere  exports  to  Europe.  Britain  had  an  even 
greater  economic  stake  in  the  region.  The  British  company,  Tanganyika 
Concessions,  held  a  14  per  cent  share  in  Union  Miniere  besides  owning  the 
Benguela  railway  carrying  its  ores  through  Angola.  But  perhaps  even  more 
important  was  the  British  government’s  concern  with  the  political  impact 
of  developments  in  Katanga  on  the  neighbouring  Federation  of  Rhodesia 
and  Nyasaland.  The  Prime  Minister  of  the  Federation,  Sir  Roy  Welensky, 
had  made  no  secret  of  his  admiration  for  the  Tshombe  government  which 
Rhodesians  hailed  as  a  model  of  the  multi-racial  partnership  the  Federa¬ 
tion  claimed  to  be  working  towards.  This  may  well  have  been,  as  one 
commentator  suggested,  because  ‘the  federal  prime  minister  .  .  .  has  long 
thought  of  Katanga  as  a  buffer  state  between  the  black  nationalism  of 
the  north,  and  his  own  white  nationalists’.2  What  was  certain  was  that 
Welensky  would  not  welcome  the  establishment  of  Lumumba’s  brand  of 
African  nationalism  on  his  borders,  giving  encouragement  to  the  radical 
nationalists  within  the  Federation  whose  avowed  purpose  was  to  destroy  it. 
This  attitude  could  be  expected  to  persist  as  long  as  Lumumba  or  a  suc¬ 
cessor  of  like  mind  seemed  likely  to  regain  control  of  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Congo.  Meanwhile,  Welensky  gave  his  official  support  to 
Leopoldville,  but  did  little  to  oppose  the  independence  of  Katanga.  The 
British  conservative  government  in  London  was  badly  placed  to  oppose 
Welensky’s  policies  if  it  should  ever  feel  bound  to  do  so.  In  the  first  place, 
it  had  a  vested  interest  in  the  survival  of  the  Federation,  having  created  it 

1  After  secession  Union  Miniere  paid  its  taxes  to  the  Katangan  authorities  in  Elisabethville, 
instead  of  to  the  central  government;  in  the  second  half  of  i960  this  amounted  to  a  sum  of  over 
$22  million.  In  addition,  Katanga  received  the  dividends  from  the  central  government’s  share¬ 
holding  in  Union  Miniere ;  in  the  second  half  of  i960  these  came  to  $3^  million  and  Union  Miniere 
continued  to  pay  them  throughout  1961.  In  December  a  spokesman  of  the  company  declared 
that  they  were  ‘forced’  to  pay  the  dividends  into  the  National  Bank  of  Katanga.  ‘We  do  not 
know  what  is  done  with  the  money’,  he  said,  ‘but  we  suppose  it  is  spent.’  N.T.  Times,  12  Decem¬ 
ber  1961.  2  Economist,  13  January  1962,  p.  103. 
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in  I953-  Secondly,  while  technically  responsible  for  the  Federation’s 
foreign  policy,  with  the  passage  of  time  it  had  come  to  relinquish  its  duty, 
and  there  was  little  it  could  in  practice  do  to  prevent  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  in  Salisbury  from  following  its  own  inclinations.  Thirdly,  the  power¬ 
ful  British  economic  interests  already  mentioned  had  representatives  in  the 
British  parliament,  who,  if  not  themselves  able  to  influence  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  policy,  added  significant  force  to  the  existing  pressures  on  it.  For 
all  these  reasons,  it  was  unrealistic  to  expect  London  to  act  vigorously  on 
behalf  of  the  Congolese  central  government  and  the  United  Nations’ 
operation  if  the  issue  of  Katanga’s  independence  should  come  to  a  head. 
Meanwhile,  it  gave  both  its  formal  support. 

More  disturbing  than  the  Katanga  question  or  the  muted  cold  war 
element,  however,  was  the  growing  evidence  of  partisanship  among  the 
Afro-Asians  on  whom  Hammarskjold  relied  so  heavily.  By  the  end  of 
i960,  Congo  policy  in  the  Afro-Asian  world  had  divided  into  three  main 
streams.1  In  the  first  were  ranged  most  of  the  newly  independent  states  of 
French-speaking  Africa,  that  is,  Cameroun,  the  central  African  Republic, 
Chad,  the  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Dahomey,  Gabon,  the  Ivory  Coast, 
Malagasy,  Mauritania,  Niger,  Senegal  and  Upper  Volta.2  The  govern¬ 
ments  of  all  these  countries  were  more  or  less  conservative  in  outlook  and 
pro-French  in  orientation.3  Consequently,  they  had  been  consistent  in 
backing  Kasavubu  against  Lumumba,  notably  by  voting  for  the  Kasavubu 
delegation  to  the  General  Assembly  on  22  November.4  Indeed,  one  of  their 
leaders,  the  Abbe  Fulbert  Youlou,  president  of  the  former  French  Congo, 
had  close  tribal  affiliations  with  the  Congolese  president.5  At  the  same 
time,  Youlou  had  expressed  great  enthusiasm  for  the  achievements  of 
‘independent’  Katanga,  and  it  was  at  his  insistence  that  both  Tshombe  and 
Kalonji  were  invited  to  the  second  conference  of  French  African  states  at 
Brazzaville  in  December  i960.  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
declaration  on  the  Congo  which  issued  from  Brazzaville  held  more  favour¬ 
able  implications  for  Tshombe  and  Kasavubu  and  their  supporters  than 

1  An  excellent  account  of  Afro-Asian  attitudes  to  the  Congo  is  to  be  found  in  Robert  C.  Good’s 
chapter,  ‘The  Congo  Crisis:  A  Study  of  Post-Colonial  Politics’,  in  Neutralism  and  Non-alignment; 
the  New  States  in  World  Affairs,  ed.  L.  W.  Martin  (Praeger,  New  York,  1962).  A  similar  version  of 
this  chapter,  including  footnotes,  is  published  in  Neutralism  (The  Washington  Center  of  Foreign 
Policy  Research,  1961). 

2  The  exceptions  were  Guinea,  Mali  and  Togo. 

3  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  their  views  on  the  Congo  owed  a  great  deal  to  President  de 
Gaulle,  who  at  his  press  conference  on  5  September  i960  had  made  clear  his  contempt  for  the 
United  Nations,  whether  in  the  Congo  or  anywhere  else. 

4  Upper  Volta  and  the  Central  African  Republic  abstained.  The  Kasavubu  delegation  was 
elected  by  53  votes  to  24  with  19  abstentions.  A  record  of  this  crucial  vote  is  printed  in  G.A.O.R., 
Fifteenth  session,  924th  plenary  meeting,  22  November  i960,  pp.  978-9. 

5  Both  Kasavubu’s  party,  the  Alliance  des  Bakongo  (A.B.A.K.O.)  and  that  of  Youlou,  the  Union 
Democralique  de  Defense  des  Interets  Africains  (U.D.D.I.A)  drew  their  main  following  from  the 
Ba-congo  tribe. 
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for  any  other  of  the  parties  to  the  conflict.1  Thus  the  role  of  the  United 
Nations  was  to  be  minimal,  and  while  praising  Hammarskj old’s  work  the 
declaration  hastened  to  proclaim  that  ‘the  United  Nations  should  not  seek 
to  supplant  the  Congolese  authorities’.  And  while  condemning  all  foreign 
intervention  as  ‘a  resort  to  the  cold  war’,  the  reference  to  ‘rival  blocs  .  .  . 
trying  to  recolonize  the  Congo  (Leopoldville)  through  the  intermediary 
of  certain  Asiatic  and  African  states’  was  clearly  aimed  at  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  radical  Afro-Asians  whose  policy  we  shall  deal  with  shortly. 
Like  Britain  and  America  in  their  Assembly  resolution,  the  Brazzaville 
twelve  concluded  by  placing  their  hopes  in  a  Congolese  round-table 
conference.  The  most  that  other  states  could  permit  themselves,  they 
inferred,  was  to  foster  this  conclusion,  a  truly  ‘African  solution’  arrived 
at  by  the  participants  themselves.  In  the  homely  words  of  the  Congo 
(Brazzaville)  delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  M.  Dadet:  ‘There  is  an 
African  proverb  which  says  that  it  is  highly  ill-advised  to  get  mixed  up  in 
a  quarrel  between  two  brothers,  for  they  usually  end  up  by  coming 
together  again  in  the  evening  by  the  same  camp-fire.  .  .  .  Let  us  then  allow 
the  people  who  are  responsible  for  the  situation  to  meet  around  the  evening 
camp-fire,  to  prepare  for  what  we  in  this  country  call  the  “palavers”,  which 
generally  end  with  success.’2 

The  second  grouping  represented  the  totally  opposite  view  of  the  radical 
wing  of  Afro-Asian  opinion.  Unlike  the  Brazzaville  powers,3  several  of 
these  countries  had  contributed  contingents  to  O.N.U.C. — Ghana,  Guinea, 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  Morocco  and  Indonesia.  And  also  unlike 
them,  they  had  resolutely  supported  Lumumba.  In  September  they  were 
severely  shaken  when  O.N.U.C.  effectively  neutralised  Lumumba’s  frantic 
attempts  to  stay  in  power  by  closing  the  radio  station  and  the  airports 
at  Leopoldville.  In  November,  their  representatives  at  New  York  fought 
desperately,  but  without  success,  to  seat  the  Lumumba  delegation  to 
the  General  Assembly.  Finally,  when  United  Nations’  troops  (including 
Ghanaians)  were  ordered  to  stand  aside  during  Lumumba’s  transfer  to 
gaol  on  2  December,  the  result  was  an  abrupt  loss  of  confidence  in 
Hammarskjold’s  conduct  of  the  operation.  During  the  following  week,  all 
five  (with  the  exception  of  Ghana)  announced  that  they  would  be  with¬ 
drawing  their  men  from  O.N.U.C.  in  due  course.  None  at  the  moment  did 
more  than  threaten  unilateral  action  outside  the  United  Nations’  sphere. 
In  a  draft  resolution  presented  to  the  Assembly  on  19  December  they 
restricted  themselves  to  the  demand  that  ‘the  United  Nations  must  hence¬ 
forth  implement  its  mandate  fully’.4 

1  Text  in  Documents,  i960,  p.  342. 

2  G.A.O.R.,  Fifteenth  session,  955th  plenary  meeting,  19  December  i960,  paras,  no,  136. 

3  Senegal  sent  men  to  the  Congo  as  part  of  the  Mali  Federation  contingent.  They  remained 

for  three  months  after  the  break-up  of  the  Federation,  but  withdrew  in  November  i960,  followed 
by  the  troops  from  Mali.  4  Text  of  resolution  in  Documents,  i960,  pp.  325-6. 
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The  radical  viewpoint  was  given  fuller  expression  during  the  first  week 
of  the  new  year  at  a  conference  in  Casablanca.  The  Casablanca  con¬ 
ference  was,  in  fact,  an  immediate  reaction  to  Brazzaville.  The  flood  of 
new  independent  states  in  i960 — seventeen  in  all — registered  an  enormous 
change  in  the  balance  of  African  forces.  The  radicals  who  had  hitherto 
made  most  of  the  running  on  the  African  nationalist  scene  now  faced 
a  heavy  counterweight  of  preponderantly  moderate  and  traditionalist 
governments,1  and  Brazzaville  represented  the  first  organised  challenge 
to  radical  leadership.  The  Brazzaville  declaration  threatened  the  radical 
position  on  many  issues,  but  most  of  all  on  Algeria,  Mauritania  and  the 
Congo  where  the  opposing  groups  clashed  head  on.2  It  was  against  this 
background  that  five  of  the  radical  heads  of  state — King  Mohammed  of 
Morocco,  President  Nasser  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Dr.  Nkrumah  of 
Ghana,  President  Sekou  Toure  of  Guinea  and  President  Modibo  Keita 
of  Mali — met  to  concert  their  policies. 

As  we  have  seen,  developments  in  the  Congo  during  December  had 
already  revealed  a  divergence  between  Ghana  and  the  remainder  on  the 
issue  of  withdrawal  from  O.N.U.C..  President  Nkrumah’s  policy  since  the 
opening  of  the  crisis  had  been  to  back  the  U.N.  operation,  but  he  had  also 
contributed  several  ideas  of  his  own.  Thus  at  the  General  Assembly  on 
23  September  he  called  for  an  all-African  O.N.U.C.,  pledged  to  the  support 
of  a  Kasavubu-Lumumba  government  and  to  guaranteeing  the  country’s 
territorial  unity.  Other  points  included  the  disarming  of  ‘all  private 
armies’  (including  the  Katanga  gendarmerie),  the  re-organisation  of  the 
chaotic  A.N.C.  and  the  need  to  prevent  unilateral  intervention  by  channel¬ 
ling  all  technical  and  economic  assistance  through  the  United  Nations.3 
Three  months  later,  after  Lumumba’s  recapture,  Nkrumah’s  tone  hard¬ 
ened.  On  15  December  he  concluded  a  broadcast  from  Accra*  with  a 
threat  to  set  up  an  African  high  command  outside  the  U.N.  framework  ‘to 
take  immediate  action  to  restore  law  and  order’  unless  the  United  Nations 
itself  were  ‘to  assume  authority,  as  a  temporary  measure,  for  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Congo’.  This  would  involve,  among  other  things,  disarming 
the  A.N.C..  Even  so,  it  was  clear  that  Nkrumah  was  extremely  reluctant 
to  take  a  step  which  he  realized  could  lead  to  a  full-scale  civil  war  and 
intensified  intervention,  and  the  broadcast  included  an  appeal  to  the  states 
contemplating  withdrawal  to  reconsider  their  decision. 

The  urge  for  independent  action  was  immensely  strong.  ‘While  our 
troops  are  on  the  spot’,  said  the  Moroccan  delegate  to  the  United  Nations 

1  Only  one  of  the  newcomers,  Mali,  rallied  to  the  radical  camp.  Before  i960,  the  ratio  of 
radicals  to  the  remainder  of  independent  African  states  was  4 :  6 ;  at  the  time  of  Casablanca,  it  was 
5:  22. 

2  Forthe  Casablanca  debate  on  Mauritania  and  Algeria, see  Chapter  VIII, pp.  403-4, 41 1-12. 

3  G.A.O.R.,  Fifteenth  session,  869th  plenary  meeting,  23  September  i960,  para.  91. 

4  Ibid.,  Annexes,  Agenda  item  85,  pp.  54~57- 
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in  December,  ‘we  cannot  just  watch  the  re-establishment  of  colonialism 
in  the  Congo;  still  less  can  we  witness  the  return  of  its  abettors.’1  At 
Casablanca,  however,  Morocco  took  up  much  the  same  position  as  Ghana, 
giving  grounds  for  belief  that  it  would  retain  troops  in  O.N.U.C.  if  the 
United  Nations  adopted  a  policy  in  keeping  with  its  demands.  It  was  the 
three  remaining  members  of  the  conference,  Guinea,  Mali  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  who  expressed  the  extremist  view.  In  their  opinion 
(according  to  what  scanty  reports  of  the  proceedings  there  are),  the 
Casablanca  powers  would  be  justified  not  only  in  withdrawing  their  forces 
from  O.N.U.C.  immediately  and  without  conditions,  but  should  place  them 
at  the  disposal  of  Gizenga  in  Stanleyville,  recognise  his  regime  as  the  new 
central  government  and  fight  to  free  Lumumba.  Only  in  this  way,  the 
argument  ran,  could  they  break  out  of  the  circle  of  frustration  surrounding 
the  United  Nations  and  re-establish  their  reputation  as  leaders  of  the  Afro- 
Asian  world. 

Guinea  and  Mali  may  have  had  no  other  motives  than  these,  but  for  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  a  militant  stance  in  the  Congo  was  probably 
thought  to  offer  important  additional  advantages.2  Since  1957,  Israeli 
economic  penetration  of  the  emergent  nations  in  Africa  and  Asia  had 
become  a  growing  source  of  anxiety  for  Cairo.  In  Ghana,  for  instance, 
Israel  had  helped  to  found  the  Black  Star  merchant  shipping  line  and  the 
naval  school  at  Accra.  Ghana  also  provided  an  expanding  market  for 
Israeli  tyres  and  cement  and  an  Israeli  enterprise  held  a  40  per  cent  share 
in  the  Ghana  National  Construction  Company.  One  of  the  most  effective 
ways  of  combating  this  kind  of  influence,  Nasser  appears  to  have  con¬ 
cluded,  was  to  lend  outright  support  to  Lumumba  as  the  current  hero  of 
African  nationalism.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  was  a  wise  decision. 
Quite  apart  from  the  dangers  which  Nkrumah  had  outlined,  the  difficulty 
and  expense  of  unilateral  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  Casablanca  states 
was  likely  to  prove  a  crushing  burden.  And  a  political  crusade  is  rarely 
a  sufficient  response  to  the  subtler  challenge  of  economic  aid.  Finally, 
Nasser’s  policy  involved  two  alarming  re-alignments :  on  the  one  hand,  an 
uncomfortable  approximation  to  the  Soviet  view  for  a  leader  dedicated 
to  ‘positive  neutralism’,  and  on  the  other,  an  unpleasant  rupture  with 
Hammarskjbld,  with  whom  Nasser  had  so  far  worked  in  close  co-operation. 

The  outcome  of  a  reputedly  heated  debate  between  the  two  sides  was 
a  compromise  resolution,  published  on  7  January.3  In  one  sense  it  repre¬ 
sented  a  defeat  for  Ghana,  in  that  all  the  Casablanca  governments  declared 
their  ‘intention  and  determination’  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  O.N.U.C., 
and  little  more  than  a  fortnight  later  Guinea,  Morocco,  the  U.A.R.  and 

1  S.C.O.R.,  Fifteenth  year,  917th  meeting,  10  December  i960,  p.  56. 

2  See  Guardian,  24  and  30  March  1961. 

3  The  texts  of  all  the  Casablanca  resolutions  are  printed  in  Documents,  ig6i,  pp.  657-62. 
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Indonesia  put  the  threat  into  force.  An  equally  serious  blow  to  Ghana,  in 
view  of  its  valuable  Israeli  connections,  was  Nkrumah’s  acquiescence  in 
another  resolution  condemning  Israel  as  ‘an  instrument  in  the  service  of 
imperialism  and  neo-colonialism  not  only  in  the  Middle  East  but  also  in 
Africa  and  Asia’.  On  the  other  hand,  Nkrumah  did  succeed  in  carrying 
his  cherished  proposal  for  an  African  high  command.  A  joint  command 
‘comprising  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  independent  African  states’  was  to 
meet  periodically  ‘with  a  view  to  ensuring  the  common  defence  of  Africa 
in  case  of  aggression  against  any  part  of  this  continent,  and  with  a  view  to 
safeguarding  the  independence  of  African  states’.  No  mention  was  made 
of  its  possible  role  in  the  Congo  situation. 

On  the  vexed  issue  of  intervention,  the  Congo  resolution  was,  indeed, 
remarkably  restrained  and  this  must  be  interpreted  as  Nkrumah’s  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  resolution  simply  closed  with  the  statement  that  all  signatories 
were  to  ‘reserve  the  right  to  take  appropriate  action’,  a  vague  and  deliber¬ 
ately  ambiguous  threat  which  committed  no-one.  Such  action  (intervention 
or  withdrawal,  it  was  difficult  to  tell  which)  was  to  follow  (presumably)  if 
the  United  Nations  failed  to  fulfil  six  conditions.  These  included  the  dis¬ 
arming  and  disbandment  of  ‘Mobutu’s  lawless  gangs’,  the  release  of  all 
members  of  parliament  and  of ‘the  legitimate  government  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Congo’ — that  is,  Lumumba’s — and  the  recall  of  parliament.  O.N.U.C. 
was  also  required  to  ‘remove  from  the  Congo  all  Belgian  and  other  foreign 
military  and  para-military  personnel’  and  to  hand  back  to  the  legitimate 
central  government  ‘all  civil  and  military  airports,  radio  stations  and 
other  establishments  unlawfully  withheld  from  that  government’.  The 
total  contrast  with  the  Brazzaville  declaration  need  not  be  stressed.  The 
enforcement  of  the  Casablanca  demands  would  have  destroyed  every¬ 
thing  the  Brazzaville  powers  stood  for  and  restored  a  regime  which  they 
had  apparently  been  only  too  anxious  to  forget.  But  enforcement  was 
a  long  way  off  and  it  remained  to  be  seen  what  action  the  Casablanca 
powers  would  now  take. 

The  polarisation  of  the  forces  grouped  in  the  Casablanca  and  Brazza¬ 
ville  blocs  momentarily  obscured  the  third  element  in  the  Afro-Asian 
world.  This  third  grouping  was  less  easily  definable  than  the  other  two, 
because  it  represented  the  middle  ground  between  their  extremes.  Broadly 
speaking,  its  members  consisted  principally  of  the  countries  which  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  support  the  United  Nations  and  kept  their  troops  in  O.N.U.C., 
that  is  to  say,  Ethiopia,  India,  Liberia,  Malaya,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  the 
Sudan  and  Tunisia;  between  them  they  accounted  for  practically  the 
entire  remnant  of  the  Congo  force.1  Ceylon,  Libya,  Togo  and  Somalia  had 
also  associated  themselves  in  varying  degrees  with  what  may  be  called  the 

1  11,000  out  of  the  remaining  13,000.  The  withdrawal  of  the  radical  contingents  reduced 
O.N.U.C.  by  about  5,500  men. 
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moderate  view,  although  Ceylon  had  joined  the  radicals  in  withdraw¬ 
ing  its  small  contingent  from  O.N.U.C.  and  both  Ceylon  and  Libya  had 
sent  representatives  to  Casablanca.1  Apart  from  their  preponderance  in 
O.N.U.C.,  the  moderates  were  in  a  very  strong  position  to  influence  United 
Nations  policy.  Ceylon  and  Liberia  both  sat  on  the  Security  Council  and 
of  the  eleven  remaining  members  of  the  Conciliation  Commission  set  up 
the  previous  November  to  help  bring  the  Congolese  together,  eight  could 
be  classed  as  moderates.2 

Although  moderate  attitudes  had  not  been  crystallized  into  a  con¬ 
ference  resolution,  their  main  elements  were  apparent  by  the  end  of  i960. 
In  the  first  place,  while  recognising  and  condemning  foreign  (especially 
Belgian)  intervention  they  attached  equal  importance  to  the  internal 
struggle  between  various  factions  as  a  basic  cause  of  the  endless  crisis.  It 
was  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  only  three  of  them — India,  Ceylon,  and 
Togo — came  to  vote  along  with  the  Casablanca  powers  for  the  Lumumba 
delegation  in  the  Assembly  resolution  of  22  November.  All  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  stood  with  the  radicals  in  stressing  the  need  to  preserve  the  territorial 
unity  of  the  Congo.  But  the  moderates  had  reached  these  same  conclusions 
for  quite  different  reasons.  Whereas  the  radicals  had  given  their  backing 
to  Lumumba  and  his  policies  on  personal  and  ideological  grounds,  the 
moderates  did  so  for  the  sake  of  the  parliamentary  institutions  Lumumba 
was  supposed  to  represent  and  because  they  believed  that  a  united  Congo 
was  the  central  government’s  legal  heritage.  In  the  words  of  the  Nigerian 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  Mr.  Jaja  Wachuku:  ‘The  basis  of  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  United  Nations  is  to  be  found  in  the  Loi  Fondamentale — and 
I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  ignored  without  running  into  very  great  danger.’3 
If  this  essentially  constitutionalist  approach  seemed  to  ignore  the  often 
extremely  unconstitutional  behaviour  of  Lumumba  and,  like  him,  to  un¬ 
derestimate  the  genuinely  centrifugal  tendencies  in  Congolese  political 
life,  it  offered  perhaps  the  best  available  solution  in  the  existing  volatile 
circumstances  and  the  one  least  likely  to  touch  off  new  explosions. 

It  followed  from  their  known  commitments  that  the  moderates  should 
put  their  faith  in  the  United  Nations  to  carry  through  this  policy.  But 
whereas  the  Casablanca  radicals  (and,  at  the  other  extreme,  Leopold¬ 
ville)  conceived  of  O.N.U.C.  as  the  subordinate  agent  of  the  central  govern¬ 
ment,  the  moderates  insisted  that  it  should  retain  complete  freedom  and 
play  a  dynamic,  positive  role  in  producing  the  conditions  for  a  settlement. 
As  the  Ceylonese  delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  Sir  Claude  Corea,  put 

1  Most  of  the  other  moderates  were  believed  to  have  refused  invitations;  see  Rene  Vermont, 
‘Vers  deux  on  trois  Afriques?’,  Europe  France  Outremer,  No.  374,  January  1961,  pp.  13-17. 

2  That  is,  Ethiopia,  India,  Liberia,  Malaya,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Sudan  and  Tunisia;  the  other 
members  of  the  Commission  were  Ghana,  Morocco  and  Senegal.  Guinea,  Indonesia,  Mali  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic  refused  to  take  part. 

3  G.A.O.R.,  Fifteenth  year,  985th  plenary  meeting,  15  April  1961,  p.  319. 
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it:  .  we  say  that  the  United  Nations  force  ...  is  the  only  body  that  can 

today  rescue  the  Congo  from  the  situation  into  which  it  has  fallen.’1  In 
other  words,  O.N.U.C.  must  act  at  once  to  restore  parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment  at  the  centre,  and,  presumably,  to  return  the  disaffected  provinces 
to  the  fold.  But  either  of  these  gigantic  tasks  was  beyond  the  power  of  the 
force  as  its  strength  then  stood  and  blocking  the  way  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  first  stood  the  15,000  or  so  men  of  the  A.N.C.  nominally  loyal 
to  the  hostile  authorities  in  Leopoldville.  If  O.N.U.C.  were  to  make  pro¬ 
gress,  it  would  obviously  have  to  exert  some  measure  of  control  over  the 
Army,  preferably  with  the  co-operation  of  the  central  government.  This, 
of  course,  would  involve  a  dramatic  expansion  of  O.N.U.C.’s  authority, 
endowing  it  with  quasi-governmental  powers.  To  many  minds,  this 
smacked  of  the  trusteeship  which,  as  we  have  observed,  the  Congolese 
feared  so  much.  Some  moderates  welcomed  this,  others  did  not,  but  all 
were  united  in  calling  for  a  strengthening  of  the  United  Nations’  existing 
mandate  as  the  only  means  of  pulling  the  Congo  out  of  the  morass. 

At  the  end  of  1 960  no  such  development  seemed  possible.  To  begin  with, 
Hammarskjold  had  been  given  a  mandate  which  in  practice  tied  the  hands 
of  O.N.U.C.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Secretariat  was  empowered  to  assist  the 
central  government  ‘in  the  restoration  of  law  and  order  throughout  the 
territory  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  and  to  safeguard  its  unity,  territorial 
integrity  and  political  independence  in  the  interests  of  international  peace 
and  security’.2  On  the  other  hand,  at  Hammarskjold’s  insistence,  the 
Security  Council  had  declared  (with  reference  to  Katanga)  that  ‘the 
United  Nations  force  in  the  Congo  will  not  be  party  to  or  in  any  way 
intervene  in  or  be  used  to  influence  the  outcome  of  any  internal  conflict, 
constitutional  or  otherwise’.3  These  two  directives  effectively  cancelled 
each  other  out.  The  second  was,  of  course,  based  on  the  principle  of 
non-intervention  which  had  guided  Hammarskjold  in  every  major  crisis 
involving  the  United  Nations  since  his  election  in  1953.  But  it  was 
questionable,  to  say  the  least,  whether  it  was  a  principle  which  could  be 
applied  in  the  anarchic  context  of  the  Congo.  Hammarskjold  himself 
argued  that  the  Congo  operation  followed  in  a  direct  line  from  its  previous 
commitments  in  the  Middle  East,  but  the  Congo  crisis  had  in  fact  con¬ 
fronted  the  United  Nations  with  an  unprecedented  problem  demanding 
unprecedented  responses.4 


1  S.C.O.R.,  Fifteenth  year,  920th  meeting,  13  December  i960,  p.  26. 

2  General  Assembly  resolution  1474  (ES-IV)  of  20  September  i960.  This  resolution  re¬ 
affirmed  the  previous  resolutions  of  the  Security  Council  (of  14  and  22  July  and  9  August  i960). 

Texts  in  Documents,  i960,  pp.  277,  284-6,  299-300. 

3  Security  Council  resolution  of  9  August  i960;  the  text  of  Hammarskjold’s  gloss  on  paragraph 

4  (non-intervention)  is  also  in  ibid.,  pp.  286-9. 

4  s.  Hoffmann,  ‘The  U.N.  in  the  Congo  Labyrinth’,  xvi,  International  Organisation,  no.  2,  otters 
a  penetrating  analysis  of  United  Nations  Congo  policy  during  and  after  this  period. 
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Hammarskjold  appeared  extremely  reluctant  to  draw  this  conclusion. 
In  a  statement  to  the  Security  Council  on  13  December  he  had  shown  his 
awareness  of  the  limitations  of  the  mandate  as  it  stood  but  had  left  it  to  the 
Council  to  propose  what  changes  might  be  necessary.1  For  himself,  as  he 
explained  to  the  General  Assembly  some  days  later,  he  did  not  wish  to 
press  for  wider  powers,  and  his  two  main  reasons  for  this  throw  consider¬ 
able  light  on  his  behaviour  in  the  following  year.  In  the  first  place, 
Hammarskjold  stood  squarely  on  the  principle  of  non-intervention :  I  reject 
anything  that  would  have  a  touch  of  control  in  the  direction  of  the  Congo’s 
internal  affairs.’  Secondly,  he  dismissed  the  notion  that  military  action  on 
the  partofO.N.U.C.  could  help  towards  a  settlement:  ‘The  United  Nations 
can  help  in  such  a  direction  but  that  is  by  the  normal  political  and 
diplomatic  means  of  persuasion,  not  by  the  use  of  force  and  intimidation. 
The  farthest  he  was  prepared  to  go  was  in  admitting  a  possible  ‘emergency 
interpretation’  of  the  existing  mandate  whereby  ‘its  implementation 
should  be  adjusted  to  the  seriousness  of  the  threat  that  the  United  Nations 
tries  to  stem’.3  This  was  faint  encouragement  for  troops  daily  beset,  in  the 
words  of  the  secretary-general’s  special  representative,  by  ‘waves  of  manu¬ 
factured  propaganda  in  an  orchestrated  local  press,  periodic  bouts  of 
official  non-co-operation,  and  even  public  threats  of  country- wide  military 
or  individual  personal  assault’.4  But  even  an  ‘emergency  interpretation’ 
seemed  unlikely  when  Hammarskjold  went  on  to  state  that  in  the  event 
of  a  worsening  situation  he  would  recommend  the  Security  Council  to 
withdraw  O.N.U.C.  rather  than  continue  to  place  it  in  an  impossible  posi¬ 
tion;  this  warning  he  repeated  in  a  letter  to  Kasavubu.5 

Quite  apart  from  Hammarskjold’s  personal  feelings,  however,  a  still 
more  powerful  factor  reduced  his  freedom  of  manoeuvre  and  prevented 
O.N.U.C.  from  taking  more  positive  action.  This  was,  of  course,  the  sharp 
division  of  opinion  among  United  Nations  members  which  had  reached 
the  point  of  complete  deadlock  both  in  the  Security  Council  and  in  the 
General  Assembly.  The  contrast  with  the  relative  unanimity  of  support 
for  the  operations  in  its  early  days  was  only  too  plain  to  see,  as  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  voting  on  the  resolutions  of  July  and  August  i960  shows.  Even 
in  September,  after  the  fall  of  Lumumba,  and  with  the  Soviet  demands 
for  the  withdrawal  of  O.N.U.C.  at  their  height,  support  remained  remark¬ 
ably  coherent,  possibly  because  Lumumba’s  position  was  still  very  fluid. 

1  Documents,  i960,  pp.  320-3. 

2  G.A.O.R.,  Fifteenth  session,  953rd  plenary  meeting,  17  December  i960,  para.  182.  Hammar¬ 
skjold’s  interpretation  was  implicitly  based  on  Article  40  of  the  Charter  and  not  on  Articles  41 
and  42  which  provided  for  ‘enforcement  measures’.  See  Hoffmann,  p.  354,  and  an  article  by 
‘E.  M.  Miller’,  ‘Legal  Aspects  of  United  Nations  Action  in  the  Congo’,  55,  The  American  Journal 
of  International  Law,  January  1961,  no.  1,  pp.  3-9.  See  also  below,  p.  483. 

3  G.A.O.R.,  Fifteenth  session,  957th  plenary  meeting,  19  December  i960,  para.  15. 

4  In  his  second  report  of  2  November  i960;  cf.  Documents,  i960,  pp.  305-9. 

5  S.C.O.R.,  Sixteenth  year,  Supplement  for  January,  February  and  March  1961,  p.  5, 
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The  keystone  of  the  pro-O.N.U.C.  vote  at  this  stage  was  the  alliance  be¬ 
tween  the  large  American  bloc  and  the  growing  core  of  Afro-Asians.  In  the 
Security  Council  on  17  September,  for  example,  both  the  United  States  on 
the  one  hand  and  Ceylon  and  Tunisia  on  the  other  put  forward  practically 
identical  moderately  worded  resolutions.1  As  Lumumba  lost  ground, 
however,  and  as  opinion  hardened,  support  for  America  among  the  Afro- 
Asians  dwindled  significantly.  In  the  Security  Council  on  14  December, 
Ceylon  joined  Russia  and  Poland  in  voting  against  the  American- 
inspired  four-power  resolution,  while  Tunisia  abstained.2  The  same 
situation  revealed  itself  in  the  Assembly.  Whereas  on  20  September  the 
Assembly  carried  a  resolution  supported  by  the  United  States  by  70  votes 
to  nil  with  the  Russian  bloc  isolated,  three  months  later,  an  Anglo- 
American  resolution  could  command  only  43  votes,  more  than  20  short 
of  the  requisite  two-thirds  majority.3  At  the  end  of  the  year,  therefore, 
since  none  of  the  conflicting  groups  could  get  its  way,  Hammarskjold  was 
bereft  of  the  authorisation  he  needed  if  his  mandate  were  to  be  re-defined. 
Altogether  it  seemed  as  if  the  operation  on  which  so  many  expectations 
had  been  pinned  was  doomed  to  retreat  or  at  best  to  continued  paralysis. 

(b)  The  Early  Weeks  and  the  Death  of  Lumumba 

What  hope  there  was  of  progress  rested  on  three  things :  the  round-table 
conference  of  Congolese  political  leaders;  the  United  Nations  Conciliation 
Commission  ;4  and  the  advent  of  a  new  regime  in  Washington.  On  2  Janu¬ 
ary  President  Kasavubu  announced  that  a  preliminary  meeting  of  the 
conference  would  be  held  in  Leopoldville  at  the  end  of  the  month.  As 
a  result,  he  hoped,  a  return  to  parliamentary  life  would  be  possible; 
meanwhile  the  College  of  Commissioners  would  continue  to  govern. 
There  was  no  mention  of  Lumumba,  however,  and  without  his  participa¬ 
tion  the  round-table  solution  as  a  means  of  settling  outstanding  differences 
seemed  doomed  from  the  start.  The  Conciliation  Commission  began  its 
work  in  Leopoldville  on  4  January  in  the  presence  of  Hammarskjold 
himself.  The  secretary-general  had  flown  to  the  Congo  (en  route  for 
South  Africa)  expressly  to  add  his  personal  influence  to  the  arrival  of  the 
commission  and  no  doubt  to  exert  pressure  on  Kasavubu  to  give  it  full 
co-operation.  In  the  light  of  Leopoldville’s  existing  relations  with  O.N.U.C. 
such  co-operation  seemed  unlikely  to  be  forthcoming,  and  the  commission 
was  further  weakened  by  the  non-participation  of  four  of  its  radical 
members,  Guinea,  Mali,  Indonesia  and  the  Linited  Arab  Republic. 

1  Texts  in  ibid.,  Fifteenth  year,  902nd  meeting,  para.  45  (S/4516),  and  ibid.,  Supplement  for 
July,  August  and  September  i960,  p.  173  (S/4523). 

2  Ibid.,  Supplement  for  October,  November  and  December  i960,  pp.  82-83  (S/4578/Rev.i). 

3  Documents,  i960,  pp.  323-4. 

4  The  Commission  was  set  up  by  the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  20  September  i960 
(ibid.,  pp.  299-300).  Its  membership  is  listed  on  p.  482,  n.  2. 
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The  decisive  factor,  however,  was  bound  to  be  the  attitude  of  the 
incoming  Democratic  administration  of  President  Kennedy,  who  was  due 
to  be  inaugurated  on  20  January.  The  new  regime  was,  broadly  speaking, 
faced  with  three  main  alternatives:  to  continue  in  the  former  policy;  to 
withdraw  support  from  the  U.N. ;  or  to  move  towards  the  position  of  the 
Afro- Asian  powers,  or  at  least  towards  that  of  the  more  moderate  majority 
among  them.  As  to  the  aims  of  American  policy,  the  new  administration 
did  not  differ  much  from  its  predecessor  in  seeing  the  Congo  as  a  potential 
‘gap  in  the  ring  fence’  built  in  the  early  1950’s  around  the  Soviet  bloc, 
through  which  the  Soviet  Union  was  attempting  to  establish  a  base  on  the 
African  continent.1  To  continue  as  before  would  clearly  run  contrary  to 
the  aim  expressed  in  President  Kennedy’s  inaugural2  of  working  through 
the  United  Nations  wherever  possible.  To  withdraw  would  be  even  more 
disastrous.  Not  only  would  this  result  in  the  almost  certain  collapse  of  the 
United  Nations  operations  in  the  Congo,  to  which  the  United  States  was 
contributing  one-third  of  the  cost,  but  also  it  would  leave  the  way  open 
for  much  larger  Soviet  intervention.  Reason  therefore  already  inclined 
Washington  towards  finding  a  new  position  which  could  command  the 
support  of  the  ‘uncommitted’  states  in  Asia  and  Africa.  It  was  greatly 
reinforced  by  the  pro- African  sentiments  of  the  Stevenson-Bowles  group.3 
The  only  stumbling  block  was  the  almost  complete  unreliability  (in 
American  eyes  at  least)  of  the  Afro-Asians  hero,  M.  Lumumba,  and  the 
unpredictability  of  his  actions.  Nor  was  it  at  all  clear  as  to  how  his  political 
enemies  in  Leopoldville,  President  Kasavubu,  Colonel  Mobutu  and  their 
supporters  could  be  persuaded  to  accept  him.  This  obstacle,  however,  was 
soon  to  be  tragically  removed. 

However,  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  new  year,  with  the  Eisenhower 
regime  drawing  peacefully  to  its  close,  it  was  Moscow  which  made  the 
running.  On  7  January  the  permanent  representative  to  the  United 
Nations,  Mr.  Zorin,  requested  an  urgent  meeting  of  the  Security  Council 
to  discuss  Belgium’s  part  in  the  ill-conceived  attack  on  Bukavu  a  week 
before.  Four  days  later  Russia  followed  up  this  initiative  with  a  long 
statement  attacking  Belgian  policy  and  explicitly  associating  Hammar- 
skjold  with  it.4  The  statement  concluded  with  three  demands,  calling  for 
immediate  independence  for  Ruanda-Urundi,  the  withdrawal  of  ‘Belgian 
armed  forces  and  civilian  personnel’  from  the  Congo,  and  for  United 
Nations  action  on  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Casablanca  conference.  The 
Soviet  attempt  to  identify  with  Casablanca  did  not  entirely  succeed,  but 
the  draft  resolution  sponsored  by  Ceylon,  Liberia  and  the  United  Arab 

1  See  Dean  Rusk’s  speech  to  the  American  Historical  Association,  29  December  1961. 
Documents,  1961,  pp.  11-18. 

2  See  p.  7  above.  3  See  above,  pp.  10-11. 

4  S.C.O.R.,  Sixteenth  year,  Supplement  for  January,  February  and  March,  1961,  pp.  24-29. 
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Republic  and  laid  before  the  Council  soon  after  it  met  on  12  January 
showed  that  on  the  Belgian  issue  at  least  there  was  a  good  deal  of  common 
ground.1  Confining  itself  to  the  Belgian  question  the  resolution  echoed 
the  Soviet  statement  in  demanding  the  withdrawal  of  ‘all  Belgian  military 
and  paramilitary  personnel,  advisers  and  technicians’  but  merely  rebuked 
Belgium  for  a  violation  of  the  Ruanda-Urundi  trusteeship  agreement 
without  raising  the  question  of  independence.  At  the  vote  taken  on 
14  January,  Zorin  came  out  in  favour  of  the  resolution,  but  it  was  defeated 
by  the  abstention  of  the  western  bloc.  The  deadlock  had  yet  to  be  broken. 

Thereafter  events  followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession.  In  a  letter 
to  Hammarskjold  dated  14  January  Kasavubu  formally  requested  the 
recall  of  Mr.  Dayal  ‘whose  irresponsibility  and  partiality  has  shocked  all 
sectors  of  Congolese  opinion’.2  Hammarskjold’s  reply  was  an  instant 
defence  of  Dayal  and  a  total  refusal  to  accede  to  the  Congolese  demand. 
Notwithstanding  it  was  repeated  ten  days  later.  Meanwhile  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  utmost  importance  had  taken  place.  On  17  January  M. 
Lumumba  together  with  two  of  his  associates,  M.  Mpolo  and  M.  Okito, 
was  transferred  from  his  detention  in  Thysville  army  camp  to  Elisabeth- 
ville,  the  capital  of  Katanga.  This  action  was  obviously  inspired  by  a 
common  fear  of  the  rapid  spread  of  Lumumbism  (which,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  by  this  time  reached  into  northern  Katanga)  and  bore  the  markings 
of  a  first  step  towards  the  formation  of  an  anti-Lumumbist  front  com¬ 
prising  Leopoldville,  Katanga  and  South  Kasai.3  It  came,  significantly 
enough,  only  four  days  after  reports  of  a  mutiny  in  the  Thysville  garrison 
guarding  Lumumba.  Rumours  of  Lumumba’s  release  provoked  a  full- 
scale  panic  in  Leopoldville,  ninety  miles  away  and  order  was  not  restored 
until  Kasavubu  and  Mobutu  had  rushed  out  from  the  capital  and  harangued 
the  troops.  Clearly  Kasavubu  now  felt  that  the  moment  had  arrived  to 
rid  himself  of  Lumumba’s  explosive  presence  before  the  precarious  balance 
of  forces  tipped  decisively  in  his  favour.  The  fact  that  this  involved  im¬ 
plicit  recognition  of  Katanga’s  claims  to  independence  did  not  seem  to 
weigh  heavily  with  him.  Nor,  apparently,  did  the  knowledge  that,  since 
Lumumba  was  certainly  the  most  hated  figure  in  Katanga,  he  was 
virtually  signing  his  death  warrant  and  consigning  him  to  his  executioners. 

Reactions  to  the  transfer  among  Lumumba’s  supporters  were  immedi¬ 
ately  forthcoming.  On  19  January  Mali  took  the  lead  with  a  request 
for  another  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  and  a  week  later  all  five 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  30-31.  S/4625.  2  Ibid.,  pp.  34-35.  S/4629. 

3  Further  tentative  moves  towards  a  Leopoldville— Elisabethville— Bakwanga  axis  are  described 
in  Congo  1961,  pp.  20-23.  President  Kasavubu’s  opening  speech  at  the  preliminary  round  table 
conference  on  25  January  also  has  a  special  relevance  in  this  context  in  that  it  held  out  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  greater  provincial  autonomy.  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  Leopoldville  was 
reluctant  to  devolve  more  powers  than  was  absolutely  necessary  and  would  certainly  not  have 
conceded  so  much  in  more  normal  circumstances. 
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Casablanca  powers,  joined  by  Ceylon  and  Jugoslavia  (and  later  by  Libya), 
repeated  the  demand.1  The  latter,  however,  restricted  themselves  to 
a  protest  against  the  ‘brutal  and  inhuman’  treatment  of  Lumumba  and 
his  colleagues  in  a  letter  that  was  notably  constructive  and  restrained. 
Not  so  Moscow:  the  Soviet  call  for  a  Council  meeting  came  at  the  end  of 
a  catalogue  of  ‘new  acts  of  Belgian  aggression’  of  which  the  removal  of 
Lumumba  was  only  one.2  Yet  another  request  for  the  Council  to  meet 
came  from  President  Kasavubu  on  the  grounds  of  ‘flagrant  interference  in 
its  [the  Congo’s]  domestic  affairs’  by  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Kasa¬ 
vubu  did  not  specify  what  form  the  interference  had  taken,  but  Egyptian 
aircraft  were  rumoured  to  have  flown  arms  and  other  supplies  to  Lumum- 
bist  forces,  presumably  in  the  Stanleyville  region.3 

Kasavubu’s  complaint  coincided  with  the  news  that  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  Indonesia  and  Morocco  had  made  a  final  decision  to  withdraw 
their  men  from  O.N.U.C.  If  the  reports  of  Egyptian  intervention  were  true, 
then  President  Nasser  for  one  had  gone  further  and  pur  into  practice  the 
threat  he  was  supposed  to  have  made  at  Casablanca.  But  at  this  stage  the 
Congolese  accusations  were  not  substantiated  and  from  the  United  Nations 
point  of  view  the  plain  fact  of  withdrawal  was  bad  enough.  It  had  severely 
weakened  O.N.U.C.  at  a  critical  moment  and  brought  the  possibility  of  total 
withdrawal  a  stage  nearer.  Even  looking  at  it  from  the  Casablanca  view¬ 
point  it  seemed  a  purely  negative  gesture  and  one  which,  as  Hammarsk- 
jold  reminded  the  three  governments,  could  well  rebound  against  the  very 
interests  it  professed  to  serve.  One  of  Hammarskjold’s  first  reactions  was 
a  private  appeal  to  India  for  a  battalion  of  combat  troops  but  the  Indian 
response  was  not  encouraging.  Nehru  later  made  it  clear  in  a  statement  to 
the  Lok  Sabha  on  6  March,  that  he  had  refused  to  second  more  troops  to 
O.N.U.C.  until  the  secretary-general  had  gone  someway  towards  meeting 
Indian  criticisms  of  his  policy  and  had  made  a  final  assent  conditional 
upon  the  recommendation  of  ‘positive  and  constructive  measures’  by  the 
Security  Council. 

It  was  thus  not  only  the  United  States  which  was  faced  with  a  need  to 
rethink  its  Congo  policy,  but  the  secretary-general,  and,  by  constitutional 
implication  at  least,  the  Security  Council  whose  servant  he  was.  Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s  policy  had  depended  as  much  as  that  of  the  United 
States  on  bridging  the  gap  between  Afro-Asian  opinion  and  the  realities 
of  the  internal  situation  in  the  Congo,  and  the  widening  which  the  events 
of  December  and  January  had  brought  with  them  argued  ineluctably  for 
some  positive  action  to  bring  them  together  again.  A  further  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  Hammarskjbld’s  helplessness  was  provided  by  M.  Tshombe’s 
response  to  his  appeal  for  a  fair  trial  for  Lumumba.  ‘I  consider’,  declared 


1  S.C.O.R. ,  Sixteenth  year,  Supplement  for  January,  February  and  March  1961,  pp.  49,  62-63. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  66-67.  3  Ibid.,  pp.  59-60. 
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Tshombe,  ‘that  for  the  time  being,  in  the  interests  of  restoring  general 
calm,  there  should  be  no  contact  between  Mr.  Lumumba  and  the  outside 
world.’1  There  the  position  stood  when  the  Security  Council  met  on 
i  February,  for  what  was  to  prove  a  momentous  meeting. 

The  point  of  departure  for  three  weeks  of  intensive  manoeuvring  was  the 
opening  statement  by  the  secretary-general.2  In  it  Hammarskjold  posed 
the  bald  alternatives:  either  some  ‘fundamental  change’  would  have  to  be 
brought  about  in  the  situation  or  O.N.U.C.  would  be  compelled  to  with¬ 
draw.  Such  a  change  would  result,  in  his  view,  if  the  United  Nations  were 
empowered  to  neutralise  the  Congolese  Army  as  a  political  factor.3  This 
request  marked  a  tremendous  step  forward  from  Hammarskjold’s  position 
in  December  when  he  had  simply  admitted  that  the  question  of  the  A.N.C. 
was  ‘probably  vital’  to  the  future  of  O.N.U.C.  without  suggesting  a  practi¬ 
cal  remedy.  The  difficulties  were  immense,  as  Hammarskjold  well  knew. 
Although  he  was  careful  not  to  say  so,  to  take  the  A.N.C.  out  of  politics 
required  that  it  should  first  be  disarmed  and  that  could  most  likely  not  be 
achieved  without  the  use  of  force  by  O.N.U.C.  which  he  dreaded  so  much. 
Moreover,  it  implied  that  O.N.U.C.  must  assume  full  responsibility  for 
sealing  the  Congo  off  from  foreign  intervention  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order,  not  merely  to  assist  the  central  government  in  these  tasks 
as  charged  by  the  Assembly  resolution  of  20  September.  In  other  words, 
the  existing  mandate  would  have  to  be  expanded,  giving  O.N.U.C.  virtual 
powers  of  trusteeship.  By  picking  on  the  issue  of  the  A.N.C.,  therefore, 
Hammarskjold  had  brought  the  whole  question  of  O.N.U.C.’s  existence 
and  purpose  to  a  head  and  faced  the  Organisation  with  an  inescapable 
decision. 

It  seems  most  likely  that  the  initiative  was  mainly  designed  to  sound  out 
the  reactions  of  the  new  American  administration.  Hammarskjold  could 
expect  a  wide  measure  of  agreement — on  the  A.N.C.  issue  at  least — -from 
Russia  and  from  those  Afro-Asians  who  had  sponsored  the  Assembly 
resolution  defeated  on  20  December/  The  attitude  of  the  Kennedy 
government  was  still  an  unknown  quantity,  however,  and  observers  could 
only  repeat  the  speculation  that  changes  were  in  the  offing.  Confronted 
with  the  need  to  re-formulate  policy  and  arrive  at  major  decisions  less  than 
a  fortnight  after  taking  office,  Kennedy  had  given  the  job  of  making 
recommendations  to  one  of  his  many  presidential  ‘task  forces’  and 
summoned  the  United  States  ambassador  in  Leopoldville,  Mr.  Clare 
Timberlake,  to  Washington  for  consultations.  Meanwhile,  Stevenson  at 
United  Nations  headquarters  in  New  York  was  rapidly  consulting  with 

1  Ibid.,  p.  59.  2  Ibid.,  928th  meeting,  i  February  1961,  pp.  11-18. 

3  ‘I  would  welcome  a  decision  by  the  Security  Council  requesting  the  Secretary-General  to 
take  urgently  appropriate  measures  for  assistance  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  national  army, 
preventing  it  or  units  thereof,  from  interfering  in  the  present  political  conflict  in  the  Congo.’ 

4  See  Documents,  ig6o,  pp.  325-6. 
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the  various  permanent  representatives,  including  Zorin  and  the  leaders 
of  many  of  the  Afro-Asian  delegations.  On  6  February  Stevenson  declared 
that  a  ‘consensus’  might  be  emerging  from  these  discussions  and  the  same 
day  the  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Dean  Rusk,  spoke  of  a  ‘clarified  or  strength¬ 
ened’  mandate  for  the  United  Nations  as  part  of  an  overall  United  Nations 
plan  for  the  Congo.  First  reports  indicated  that  Kennedy  favoured  a 
compromise  with  Moscow  to  include  ‘the  neutralisation  of  all  internal 
forces’,  the  release  of  all  political  prisoners  (including  Lumumba),  a 
strengthening  of  O.N.U.C.,  and  a  national  conciliation  conference  leading 
to  the  establishment  of  a  ‘more  broadly  based’  coalition  government.1 
Such  a  programme  would  undoubtedly  satisfy  many  Soviet  and  Afro- 
Asian  demands  and  it  might  also  induce  India  to  send  in  the  troops 
Hammarskjold  had  so  far  been  denied.  As  yet,  however,  the  explorations 
in  New  York  and  Washington  had  not  hardened  into  a  policy,  and  it  was 
noted  that  reported  proposals  glossed  over  two  provocative  issues,  the  recall 
of  parliament  (and  therefore  a  Lumumbist  majority)  and  the  Belgian 
presence  in  Leopoldville,  Katanga  and  Kasai.2 

The  reaction  in  Brussels  was  nevertheless  positively  hostile  and  it 
coincided  with  further  evidence  of  a  close  identity  of  view  between  Russia 
and  the  Afro-Asian  members  of  the  Security  Council.  On  2  February 
Mr.  Zorin  and  Sir  Claude  Corea  of  Ceylon  put  forward  almost  identical 
proposals  for  the  release  of  Lumumba  and  others,  the  expulsion  of  all 
Belgians,  the  recall  of  parliament  and  the  disarmament  of  the  A.N.C.3 
Up  to  this  point,  thanks  to  American  opposition,  such  demands  had  come 
to  nothing,  but  now  it  seemed  that  Washington  might  itself  be  veering 
towards  this  position  the  threat  to  Belgian  interests  began  to  assume 
disturbing  proportions.  The  familiar  divergent  claims  on  American 
loyalties — between  allies  in  N.A.T.O.  on  the  one  hand  and  their  former 
dependencies  in  the  underdeveloped  world  on  the  other — moved  once 
more  into  the  foreground,  and  Belgian  fears  of  a  coming  American 
‘betrayal’  deepened  correspondingly.  Speaking  in  Brussels,  Count 
d’Aspremont  Lynden,  the  minister  of  African  affairs,  categorically 
rejected  ‘the  elimination  of  the  Belgian  factor’,  while  the  press  extolled  the 
presence  Beige  as  the  surest  western  guarantee  against  communist  infiltra¬ 
tion  in  central  Africa.  On  8  February  the  foreign  minister,  M.  Wigny, 
attacked  the  alleged  American  attitude  as  ‘far  removed  from  the  most 
legitimate  western  interests’  and  insisted,  among  other  things,  that  the 
two  hundred  Belgian  regular  officers  of  the  Katangan  gendarmerie  must 
remain  at  their  posts.4  Among  the  Congolese  the  response  was  more 

1  Times  and  Guardian ,  4  February  1961. 

2  Christian  Science  Monitor,  3  February  1961. 

3  S.C.O.R.,  Sixteenth  year,  929th  meeting,  para.  19,  and  930th  meeting,  paras.  97-98. 

4  Le  Soir,  27  January  and  9  February  1961. 
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vehement  still.  ‘He  is  mad’,  said  M.  Tshombe  a  propos  the  Hammarskjold 
proposals,  ‘if  he  thinks  he  can  force  any  Congolese  army  to  disarm’,  and 
M.  Kalonji,  who  had  just  signed  several  agreements  with  the  Katangan 
leader  as  part  of  the  movement  towards  a  common  anti-Lumumbist 
front,  was  no  less  emphatic.  In  Leopoldville,  the  recently  promoted 
General  Mobutu  warned  Hammarskjold  that  the  A.N.C.  would  fight 
rather  than  let  itself  be  disarmed,  while  the  head  of  the  College  of  Com¬ 
missioners,  M.  Bomboko,  declared  that  the  army  would  march  on  United 
Nations  troops  if  necessary.1  In  this  hectic  atmosphere  events  moved 
towards  a  rapid  conclusion.  On  7  February  a  meeting  of  the  round-table 
conference  was  reported  to  have  risen  in  uproar  when  a  delegate  announced 
an  imminent  deal  between  Russia  and  America  on  the  lines  already 
described.  Only  two  days  later  a  decree  issued  by  President  Kasavubu 
announced  the  dissolution  of  the  College  and  the  formation  of  a  provisional 
central  government,  with  Mr.  Ileo  once  again  its  prime  minister.2  Several 
posts  left  vacant  were  described  as  ‘reserved  for  certain  provinces’  (i.e. 
those  absent  from  the  round  table)  and  the  vice-presidency,  Kasavubu 
made  clear,  was  Tshombe’s  for  the  asking.  This  hasty  attempt  to  con¬ 
solidate  anti-Lumumbist  forces  and  face  the  Security  Council  with  a 
regime  capable  of  defying  its  forthcoming  decision  may  have  been  acceler¬ 
ated  by  the  rumours  of  Lumumba’s  death  currently  circulating  in  the 
capital.  Be  that  as  it  may,  on  10  February,  the  Katanga  minister  of  the 
interior,  M.  Godefroid  Munongo,  announced  that  Lumumba  and  his 
two  companions  had  escaped  and  were  at  large  somewhere  in  the  province. 
To  most  observers  this  was  implausible  to  say  the  least.  Their  suspicions 
were  confirmed  when  on  13  February  Munongo  called  a  press  conference 
to  say  that  Lumumba,  Mpolo  and  Okito  were  dead,  ‘massacred  by  the 
inhabitants  of  a  small  village  .  .  .  whom  we  cannot  honestly  blame  for 
having  rid  Katanga,  the  Congo,  Africa  and  the  world,  of  a  problem  which 
some  persons  had  unduly  magnified  and  which  threatened  to  be  a  source 
of  trouble  to  mankind’.  ‘I  should  be  lying  if  I  said  that  Lumumba’s  death 
grieves  me’,  declared  M.  Munongo  in  an  access  of  frankness.  ‘We  shall 
be  accused  of  having  murdered  them.  My  reply  is :  prove  it.’3 

(c)  The  Immediate  Repercussions  of  Lumumba's  Death 

Munongo’s  brutal  epitaph  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  Security 
Council  meeting.  After  making  the  formal  announcement,  Hammar¬ 
skjold  gave  out  the  additional  news  that  Tshombe’s  gendarmerie  had 
launched  a  full-scale  offensive  against  the  Baluba  and  the  Lumumbist 
troops  in  north  Katanga.  In  the  words  of  Dayal’s  report,  this  constituted 

1  Times,  3  February,  and  N.T.  Times,  4  February  1961. 

2  The  text  of  the  decree  and  Kasavubu’s  comment  on  it  are  in  Congo  1961,  pp.  1 14-17. 

3  Documents,  1961,  pp.  734-6. 
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‘a  serious  civil  war  situation’,  demanding  prompt  action.  The  stunned 
delegations  adjourned  to  reconsider  their  policies  in  the  light  of  the  grave 
new  situation.  Meanwhile  in  Cairo  a  spokesman  of  the  Stanleyville 
regime  proclaimed  that  Gizenga  was  now  the  new  prime  minister  of  the 
central  government,1  and  the  same  day  (14  February)  the  United  Arab 
Republic  became  the  first  state  to  accord  him  diplomatic  recognition. 
At  the  same  time  a  Soviet  government  statement,  together  with  a  draft 
resolution  for  the  Security  Council,2  made  it  clear  that  all  hope  of  a  Soviet- 
American  understanding  on  future  United  Nations  action  was  wrecked. 
None  of  the  four  demands  made  in  the  resolution  could  possibly  have  been 
considered  in  Washington.  They  were:  the  immediate  application  of 
sanctions  against  Belgium  as  an  accessory  to  Lumumba’s  assassination; 
the  arrest  and  trial  of  Tshombe  and  Mobutu,  the  disarming  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  forces,  and  the  withdrawal  of  ‘all  Belgian  forces  and  all  Belgian 
personnel’ ;  the  withdrawal  of  O.N.U.G.  within  a  month;  and  the  removal 
of  Hammarskjold  from  his  post  as  ‘an  accomplice  and  organiser  of  the 
outrageous  act  against  the  foremost  statesman  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Congo’.  The  statement,  couched  in  the  most  extreme  terms,  went  even 
further.  In  the  first  place,  Moscow  announced  its  intention  to  break  off 
relations  with  Hammarskjold  as  it  had  done  with  his  predecessor,  Trygve 
Lie,  in  1951.  Equally  seriously,  it  declared  its  readiness  to  render  ‘all 
possible  assistance  and  support  to  the  Congolese  people  and  their  legiti¬ 
mate  government’,  thus  once  more  raising  the  spectre  of  direct  Soviet 
intervention.  The  Soviet  reaction  was  an  obvious  continuation  of  the  line 
Khrushchev  had  initiated  at  the  General  Assembly  the  previous  autumn — 
that  is,  a  frontal  attack  on  the  Secretariat  and  a  vigorous  appeal  to  the 
uncommitted  world — but  this  time  apparently  the  Soviet  leadership  were 
prepared  to  push  it  to  the  limit  to  make  its  policy  prevail.  If  they  were  to 
do  so  they  might  well  break  Hammarskjold  as  they  had  broken  Lie  and 
bring  the  cold  war  into  the  heart  of  Africa  with  incalculable  consequences. 
No  doubt  these  were  among  the  considerations  which  weighed  with  the 
Indian  prime  minister,  Mr.  Nehru,  when  he  came  to  make  a  statement  on 
15  February.3  India,  he  said,  was  revolted  by  the  news  of  Lumumba’s 
death,  but  Indian  policy  would  remain  the  same  in  the  expectation  that 
the  Security  Council  would  ‘come  to  firm  decisions  so  that  the  U.N. 
authority  can  function  there  effectively  and  strongly’.  President  Nasser, 
on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  be  about  to  strike  out  along  the  path  he  was 
said  to  have  urged  at  Casablanca.  On  the  same  day  as  Nehru’s  statement, 
a  mob — apparently  under  government  direction — sacked  and  burned  the 
Belgian  embassy  in  Cairo,4  while  the  Egyptian  press,  extolling  Lumumba 

1  Congo  ig6i,  p.157.  2  Soviet  News,  16  February  1961.  3  The  Hindu,  16  February  1961. 

4  On  25  February  Brussels  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  and  the  following  day  Nasser 
sequestrated  all  Belgian  assets  in  the  U.A.R. 
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as  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  African  nationalism  and  clamouring  for 
Hammarskjold’s  resignation,  called  on  Gizenga  to  avenge  his  leader’s 
murder. 

The  violence  of  the  Soviet  reaction  lent  even  greater  importance  to 
the  long-awaited  American  proposals  which  Stevenson  presented  to  the 
Council  when  it  met  again  on  15  February.1  Stevenson’s  plan  not  only 
bore  out  the  predictions  of  the  previous  fortnight,  but  went  a  good  deal 
further.  In  the  first  place,  it  accepted  the  recall  of  parliament  ‘as  soon  as 
the  conditions  of  security,  law  and  order  permit’  and  secondly  it  condemned 
‘those  Belgians  .  .  .  providing  military  advice  and  assistance  to  the  Congo’ 
as  one  source  of  foreign  intervention  and  called  for  the  removal  of  all 
‘foreign  military  or  para-military  personnel’.  Several  factors  underlay 
this  reappraisal,  not  least,  of  course,  the  disquiet  over  the  loss  of  Afro- 
Asian  support.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  immediate 
motive  force  was  the  fear  of  impending  Soviet  intervention  on  behalf  of 
Gizenga.2  It  was  this,  more  than  anything  else,  which  most  probably 
led  to  the  decision  to  suggest  depriving  Tshombe’s  gendarmerie  of  its  vital 
Belgian  officer  corps.  What  was  sauce  for  Stanleyville,  Washington  seems 
to  have  realised,  was  sauce  for  Katanga:  either  each  must  have  all  the 
aid  it  could  get,  or  none  at  all.  As  for  the  disposition  to  recall  parliament, 
here  the  decisive  factor  must  have  been  the  death  of  Lumumba.  Alive, 
Lumumba  had  been  the  most  cogent  argument  against  a  redirection  of 
policy;  dead,  the  position  eased  almost  automatically  from  the  American 
point  of  view,  in  spite  of  the  furore  aroused  by  his  assassination.  In  the 
long  term,  if  no  successor  of  comparable  personality  appeared  (and 
Gizenga  was  not  thought  to  fit  this  description),  then  stabilisation  seemed 
possible.  In  short,  the  killing  was  already  having  precisely  the  opposite 
effect  from  that  intended  by  the  men  behind  it:  instead  of  an  impediment 
to  future  action,  they  had  produced  the  catalyst. 

Zorin,  who  followed  Stevenson,  continued  the  blistering  attack  on  the 
secretary-general  and  the  Congo  operation  launched  the  day  before. 
Hammarskjold’s  reply3  was  a  simple  re-statement  of  the  position  he  had 
taken  up  the  previous  autumn,  that  is,  a  firm  refusal  to  resign  as  long  as  he 
retained  the  support  of  the  uncommitted  countries.  It  remained  to  be 
seen  how  much  that  support  had  eroded  over  the  past  few  months,  but  so 
far  only  Guinea  and  Mali  were  believed  to  favour  anything  like  the  Soviet 
line.  Turning  to  the  Congo,  Hammarskjold  made  several  points  which 
coincided  markedly  with  the  Stevenson  plan,  re-iterating  the  need  for  an 
impartial  investigation  of  Lumumba’s  death,  the  re-organisation  of  the 

1  S.C.O.R.,  Sixteenth  year,  934th  meeting,  pp.  11-13. 

2  President  Kennedy  himself  emphasised  the  point  at  his  press  conference  later  in  the  day. 
See  Public  Papers,  ig6i,  pp.  91-92. 

3  S.C.O.R.,  Sixteenth  year,  935th  meeting,  15  February  1961,  pp.  2-1 1. 
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A.N.C.  and  the  elimination  of  ‘the  Belgian  political  element’.1  Referring 
to  the  situation  in  northern  Katanga,2  he  disclosed  that  O.N.U.C.  had  a.  - 
ready  been  issued  with  instructions  to  forestall  armed  clashes,  and  that  in 
support  of  cease-fire  arrangements  ‘the  use  offeree  .  .  .  should  not  .  .  .  be 
excluded’. 

Now  that  the  positions  of  the  major  protagonists  were  established, 
attention  turned  to  the  Afro-Asian  bloc.  The  Brazzaville  group,  which 
like  other  non-members,  had  been  granted  permission  to  speak  before  the 
Council,  concentrated  on  delaying  tactics.  The  principal  objective  of  its 
spokesmen  seemed  to  be  to  avoid  a  final  decision  by  the  Council  and  pass 
the  matter  to  the  General  Assembly  when  it  met  again  on  7  March.  Once 
again  the  accent  was  on  laissez-faire  and  an  ‘African  solution’  for  the 
Congolese ;  details,  however,  were  vague  and  above  all  there  was  no  time 
limit  set.3  There  could  be  little  doubt  that  these  were  not  intended  as 
serious  proposals  for  the  settlement  of  a  critical  situation.  Indeed,  the 
Brazzaville  representatives  in  one  way  or  another  made  it  clear  that  their 
most  urgent  wish  was  to  prevent  the  passage  of  a  draft  resolution  sponsored 
by  Ceylon,  Liberia  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  which  was  designed 
to  bring  into  play  the  ‘utopian,  chimerical  and  dangerous’  policies  of 
Casablanca. 

The  latter  was  tabled  on  17  February  before  the  Council  rose  for  the 
weekend.4  It  was  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  made  four  main 
recommendations  with  reference  to  Katanga,  firstly  that  the  United 
Nations  take  immediately  all  appropriate  measures  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  civil  war  in  the  Congo,  including  arrangements  for  cease¬ 
fires,  the  halting  of  all  military  operations,  the  prevention  of  clashes,  and 
the  use  of  force,  if  necessary,  in  the  last  resort’.  The  second  paragraph 
urged  that  measures  be  taken  ‘for  the  immediate  withdrawal  and  evacu¬ 
ation  from  the  Congo  of  all  Belgian  and  other  foreign  military  and  para¬ 
military  personnel  and  political  advisers  not  under  the  United  Nations 
command,  and  mercenaries’.5  The  third  called  on  all  member-states  to 

1  Hammarskjold  had  requested  Belgium  to  remove  all  advisers,  military  and  civil,  on  8  October 

1960.  See  ibid.,  Fifteenth  year,  Supplement  for  October,  November  and  December  i960,  p.  44. 

2  In  October  i960  a  series  of  neutral  zones  was  established  in  northern  Katanga  following 
clashes  between  the  Baluba  and  Katangan  government  forces.  The  agreement  incorporating 
these  zones  was  unilaterally  abrogated  by  Katanga  when  the  Lumumbist  troops  entered  the 
province  in  January.  As  for  the  use  of  force,  secret  orders  defining  the  conditions  in  which  force 
might  be  allowed  were  issued  to  O.N.U.C.  at  the  end  of  October  after  the  death  of  several  Tunisians 
in  South  Kasai. 

3  M.  Diop  of  Senegal,  who  presented  the  Brazzaville  plan,  shifted  his  position  in  the  direction 
of  even  greater  inertia  with  extraordinary  speed  from  one  day  to  the  next.  Cf.  S.C.O.R.,  Sixteenth 
year,  937th  meeting,  16  February  1961,  pp.  22-23,  and  ibid.,  939th  meeting,  17  February 

1961,  p.  10.  4  Documents ,  1961,  pp.  736-7. 

3  The  recruitment  of  mercenaries  for  the  Katanga  army  had  been  stepped  up  considerably 
since  late  in  i960,  the  main  sources  of  officer  material  being  the  Rhodesias  and  South  Africa. 
Recruiting  offices  in  Paris  and  Brussels  were  quickly  closed  down  by  the  authorities. 
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take  ‘immediate  and  energetic  measures  to  prevent  the  departure  of  such 
personnel  from  their  territories,  and  for  the  denial  of  transit  and  other 
facilities  to  them’.  The  fourth  called  for  ‘an  immediate  and  impartial’ 
investigation  into  the  death  of  Lumumba  and  the  punishment  of  those 
responsible.  The  second  part  of  the  resolution  dealt  with  the  constitutional 
crisis  and  the  question  of  the  A.N.C.,  urging  the  recall  of  parliament  and 
the  reorganisation  of  the  army  so  as  to  bring  it  under  ‘discipline  and 
control’  and  eliminate  ‘any  possibility  of  interference  ...  in  the  political 
life  of  the  Congo’.  Altogether,  this  was  a  more  moderate  draft  than  might 
perhaps  have  been  expected  and  the  participation  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic  so  soon  after  recognition  of  Gizenga  showed  that  Nasser  had  not 
entirely  ruled  out  the  chance  of  a  United  Nations  solution.  What  was 
more  important,  however,  was  the  fact  that  these  three  had  decided  not 
to  support  the  Soviet  resolution  in  its  out-and-out  attack  on  Hammar- 
skjold  and  the  U.N.  operation.  Whereas  in  January  they  had  obtained 
Russian  backing  in  the  Council  on  the  question  of  Belgian  intervention 
a  wide  gulf  had  opened  up  between  them  and  Moscow,  and  Russia  now 
faced  the  danger  of  total  isolation. 

The  following  day  the  proposals  of  the  moderate  sector  of  Afro-Asian 
opinion,  represented  by  the  preliminary  recommendations  of  the  Conci¬ 
liation  Commission,  were  published  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson.1 
Neither  the  Commission  nor  the  round  table  conference  in  Leopoldville 
had  justified  the  hopes  placed  in  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The 
round  table  had  rapidly  evolved  into  the  occasion  for  consolidating  an 
anti-Lumumba  front  and  when  it  adjourned  on  16  February  the  central 
government  seemed  more  prepared  than  at  any  other  time  to  accept 
M.  Tshombe’s  vision  of  a  Congo  in  which  Katanga  would  be  virtually 
autonomous.  The  experience  of  the  Commission  during  its  six  weeks  in 
the  country  had  not  been  a  happy  one;  it  had  consistently  been  denied 
access  to  Lumumba  and  Katanga  had  refused  to  deal  with  it  on  an  official 
level.  It  had  only  managed  to  thrash  out  its  interim  report  after  a  stormy 
session  which  lasted  well  into  the  early  hours  of  15  February,  in  which  the 
Nigerian  chairman,  Mr.  Wachuku,  was  reported  to  have  clashed  repeatedly 
with  the  delegate  from  Ghana,  Mr.  Quaison-Sackey.2  The  report  included 
many  of  the  proposals  already  made  to  the  Security  Council,  that  is  the 
stoppage  of  internal  warfare  and  foreign  intervention,  the  release  of 
political  prisoners  and  a  speedy  recall  of  parliament,  and  the  retraining 
of  the  A.N.C.  It  also  accepted  (like  Stevenson)  the  new  Ileo  government 

1  G.A.O.R.,  Fifteenth  session,  Annexes,  Agenda  item  85,  pp.  64-65. 

2  Mr.  Quaison-Sackey’s  reservations  were  made  public  shortly  afterwards.  On  19  February 
President  Nkrumah  put  forward  his  own  plan  similar  to  many  of  his  earlier  suggestions  and 
allowing  among  other  things,  for  an  all-African  U.N.  command,  the  disarming  of  the  A.N.C.  by 
force  if  need  be,  and  a  virtual  United  Nations  trusteeship.  This  came  a  day  after  the  Casablanca 
foreign  ministers  had  met  in  Accra. 

I  i 
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and  the  need  to  broaden  its  character— a  controversial  position  for  non¬ 
western  diplomats  to  take  up.  Equally  contentious  was  the  finding  that 
reform  of  the  Loi  Fondamentale  must  come  ‘in  the  direction  of  greater 
decentralization’,  and  a  Congolese  summit  was  recommended  for  this 
purpose.  Finally,  the  Commission  declared,  the  United  Nations  must  take 
over  sole  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 

A  vote  could  not  now  be  delayed  much  longer  and  it  seemed  most  likely 
to  come  when  the  Council  resumed  the  debate  on  20  February.  An  extra 
spur  to  action  was  the  announcement  by  the  secretary-general  that  six 
of  Lumumba’s  followers  had  been  executed  in  Bakwanga,  the  capital 
of  South  Kasai.1  Hammarskjold’s  disgust  was  reflected  throughout  the 
Council  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  latest  instance  of  Congolese 
political  barbarity  pushed  many  members,  and  in  particular  the  United 
States,  in  the  direction  of  immediate  vigorous  measures.  For  Washington 
this  implied  support  for  the  Ceylon— Liberia— United  Arab  Republic  resolu¬ 
tion,  since  the  only  alternative — the  Soviet  draft — was  obviously  out  of 
the  question.  Doubtless  Stevenson  would  have  preferred  a  resolution  on 
the  lines  of  the  Conciliation  Commission  report,  but  there  was  none. 
Moreover,  the  report  was  only  preliminary,  it  did  not  represent  the  views 
of  the  governments  which  had  contributed  delegations  to  the  Commission 
and  at  least  one  member  had  voiced  his  reservations.  Therefore  when  it 
came  to  Stevenson’s  turn  to  speak,  it  was  to  say  that  the  United  States 
would  vote  for  the  Afro-Asian  draft. 

The  British  representative,  Sir  Patrick  Dean,  also  welcomed  the  three- 
power  resolution,  but  his  interpretation  of  paragraph  1  of  the  first  part  is 
important  for  its  bearing  on  later  developments.2  The  provision  for  the 
use  of  force  in  the  last  resort,  he  said,  should  not  be  brought  into  operation 
‘until  agreement  has  been  sought  by  negotiation,  conciliation  and  other 
peaceful  measures’.  Further,  it  was  the  British  government’s  view  that 
‘force  will  only  be  used  by  the  United  Nations  to  prevent  a  clash  between 
hostile  Congolese  troops.  There  can  be  no  question  of  empowering  the 
United  Nations  to  use  its  forces  to  impose  a  political  settlement.’ 

When  the  votes  came  to  be  taken,  the  Soviet  resolution  was  over¬ 
whelmingly  defeated  by  eight  to  one,  with  Ceylon  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic  abstaining.  The  three-power  resolution,  on  the  other  hand, 
went  through  by  nine  votes  to  none,  France  and  Russia  abstaining.  A  third 
emergency  resolution  condemning  the  ‘atrocities  and  assassinations’  in 
Leopoldville,  Katanga  and  Kasai  was  lost  by  the  narrow  margin  of  one 
vote  owing  to  the  abstention  of  the  five  western  members.  This  would 

1  Fifteen  noted  anti-Lumumbists  were  executed  in  reprisal  in  Stanleyville  on  the  morning  of 
20  February  following  transfer  from  Leopoldville.  This  was  not  known  until  after  the  Council 
meeting  and  did  not  affect  the  course  of  the  debate  as  it  would  certainly  have  done  otherwise. 

2  S.C.O.R.,  Sixteenth  year,  942nd  meeting,  paras.  17-24. 
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have  sanctioned  the  United  Nations  to  take  ‘all  possible  measures  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  outrages  including,  if  necessary,  the  use  of 
force  as  a  last  resort’.1 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  delegations  of  America,  Britain,  China  and 
Turkey  could  bring  themselves  to  support  one  resolution  authorizing 
force  and  not  the  other.  Mr.  Stevenson  made  the  position  of  the  United 
States  clear  in  presenting  his  government’s  amendments  to  the  emergency 
resolution.2  As  it  stood,  he  argued,  the  resolution  had  an  insufficient  legal 
basis.  The  use  of  force  which  it  envisaged  could  not  be  allowed  unless 
specific  reference  were  made  to  Article  42  of  the  Charter  (whereby  ‘enforce¬ 
ment  measures’  can  be  taken  and  the  United  Nations  is  entitled  to  inter¬ 
vene  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  sovereign  states) .  The  two-part  resolution 
on  the  other  hand,  by  referring  to  its  predecessors  had  clearly  set  out  the 
limits  of  possible  United  Nations  action.  In  other  words,  it  continued  the 
implicit  assumption  that  the  mandate  rested  on  Article  40  of  the  Charter 
which  allowed  only  ‘provisional  measures’  and  which  forbade  intervention 
on  the  United  Nations’  part.  For  these  and  other  reasons  the  United 
States  abstained.  Hammarskjold  himself  agreed  with  this  interpretation3 
and  yet  declared  his  regret  that  the  emergency  resolution  had  not  been 
passed,  ‘as  its  adoption  would  have  strengthened  the  hand  of  the  United 
Nations’  representatives  in  the  Congo’.4 

Beneath  the  differences  over  the  legal  basis  of  the  emergency  resolu¬ 
tion  lay  strongly  held  assumptions  about  the  political  role  of  the  United 
Nations.  Broadly  speaking,  those  who  based  the  Congo  mandate  on 
Article  40  (that  is,  Hammarskjold  and  the  western  powers)  did  so  in  the 
belief  that  the  United  Nations  must  continue  to  place  the  strictest  bounds 
on  any  use  of  force  in  order  to  fulfil  its  role  as  a  disinterested  keeper  of  the 
peace.  To  go  further,  in  this  view,  would  serve  to  destroy  respect  for  the 
impartiality  of  the  U.N.  and  establish  unhealthy  precedents,  whether  for 
the  Organisation  or  for  themselves.  The  advocates  of  Article  42,  on  the 
other  hand  (in  this  case,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  those  Council  members 
representing  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America),  appeared  to  argue  that  the 
United  Nations  could  not  ensure  that  its  decisions  were  accepted  unless 
it  were  empowered  to  enforce  them  and,  if  need  be,  to  intervene.  To 
a  limited  extent  the  passage  of  the  three-power  resolution  can  be  described 
as  a  concession  to  this  latter  interpretation.  To  say,  as  the  majority  of 
legal  opinion  did,5  that  the  particular  use  of  force  which  it  sanctioned 

1  Text  in  ibid.,  Supplement  for  January,  February  and  March  1961,  pp.  142-3. 

2  Ibid.,  Sixteenth  year,  942nd  meeting,  paras.  101-2.  3  Ibid.,  paras.  229-31,  219. 

4  Hammarskjold’s  apparent  willingness  to  condone  the  use  of  force  in  the  emergency  resolu¬ 

tion  may  perhaps  best  be  explained  by  his  fierce  humanitarianism;  no  other  motive  could  have 
made  him  take  this  unusual  stand. 

5  For  a  valuable  examination  of  the  legal  arguments  see  R.  Higgins,  The  Development  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law  through  the  Political  Organs  of  the  United  Nations  (Oxford,  1963),  pp.  235-7. 
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constituted  only  a  ‘provisional  measure’  within  the  area  of  non-intei  vention, 
was  stretching  Article  40  about  as  far  as  it  could  go.  The  fact  was  that  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  Nations  the  Security  Council 
had  authorized  the  use  of  force  beyond  the  need  for  self-defence.  By  any 
standards  this  was  a  momentous  decision,  whatever  the  attempts  to  narrow 
down  its  implications,  and  before  the  year  was  out  it  set  off  powerful 
repercussions.  But  on  21  February  it  still  remained  to  apply  the  resolution 
in  practice  and  in  the  circumstances  this  was  no  easy  task. 

( d )  The  Beginnings  of  a  Denouement 

Hammarskjold’s  first  move  was  to  write  a  severe  letter  to  Kasavubu, 
reminding  him  of  the  horror  roused  by  the  killings  and  urging  him  to  avoid 
a  repetition  of  them.1  This  was  followed  by  letters  to  Belgium  and  other 
member  states  requesting  compliance  with  the  sections  of  the  resolution 
calling  for  the  evacuation  of  their  nationals  and  an  end  to  further  inter¬ 
vention.  At  the  same  time  appeals  went  out  to  Morocco  and  Indonesia  to 
reverse  their  decision  to  withdraw  from  O.N.U.C.  These  were  coupled  with 
a  request  to  all  independent  African  states  either  to  send  in  troops  or  to  add 
to  their  existing  contingents  so  as  to  bring  the  total  strength  of  O.N.U.C.  up 
to  23,000  men  and  enable  it  to  implement  the  enlarged  mandate.  Finally, 
in  a  second  letter  to  Kasavubu  dated  27  February,  the  Secretary-General 
pressed  Leopoldville  to  co-operate  with  the  United  Nations  in  putting  the 
resolution  into  effect.  World  opinion,  he  added,  would  brook  no  more 
anarchy  and  the  moment  had  come  when  ‘either  the  will  manifested  by 
the  world  community  will  be  respected,  or  chaos  will  come  about’.2 

Reactions  in  the  week  following  the  passage  of  the  resolution  varied 
widely.  The  tone  of  the  Belgian  reply  to  Hammarskjold’s  note  suggested 
that  Brussels  was  above  all  anxious  to  temporise,  and  the  recent  collapse  of 
the  Eyskens  coalition  government  provided  a  plausible  reason  for  post¬ 
poning  action.  While  promising  the  fullest  possible  co-operation  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  recruitment  and  transit  of  mercenaries,  it  expressed  reservations 
over  the  withdrawal  of  Belgian  officers  of  the  A.N.C.  and  disclaimed  all 
responsibility  for  ‘political  advisers’.  It  was  left  to  France,  the  most  consis¬ 
tent  sympathiser  with  the  Belgian  position,  to  express  doubts  about  the 
wisdom  and  feasibility  of  the  Council’s  decision.  During  the  Council 
debate,  the  French  representative,  M.  Berard,  had  simply  supported  the 
attitude  of  the  Brazzaville  group,  insisting  that  the  United  Nations  should 
confine  its  activities  to  the  minimum.3  Now,  however,  French  spokesmen 
began  openly  to  criticize  the  enforcement  of  the  resolution4  and  at  the  same 

1  S.C.O.R.,  Sixteenth  year,  Supplement  for  January,  February  and  March  1961,  pp.  189-90. 
S/4752,  Annex  VIII. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  183-6.  The  rest  of  the  correspondence  is  printed  as  Annexes  to  S/4752. 

3  Ibid.,  942nd  meeting,  pp.  9-10.  4  JV.T.  Times  and  Le  Soir,  22  February  1961. 
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time  rumours  began  to  spread  of  a  coming  initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
French  African  states  aimed  at  forestalling  it. 

Looking  to  the  radical  and  moderate  sectors  of  the  Afro-Asian  world, 
interest  focused  on  Cairo  and  New  Delhi.  In  spite  of  the  Egyptian  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  resolution,  the  possibility  of  unilateral  intervention  could  still 
not  be  ruled  out,  and  the  Sudanese  government  was  believed  to  be  under 
considerable  pressure  from  Nasser  to  grant  transit  facilities  for  military  aid 
to  Stanleyville.  Nehru,  by  contrast,  seemed  to  be  moving  towards  whole¬ 
hearted  support  of  the  U.N.  when  in  parliament  on  23  February  he  stated 
that  the  passage  of  the  new  resolution  had  brought  nearer  the  likelihood 
that  India  would  send  combat  troops  to  the  Congo.  It  was  presumably  in 
anticipation  of  this  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  addressed  himself  to  the  Indian 
prime  minister  in  a  note  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  inconsistency  and  lack 
of  tact.1  In  it,  Khrushchev  repeated  the  demands  of  the  defeated  Soviet 
resolution,  calling  for  immediate  aid  to  Gizenga  while  in  the  same  breath 
denouncing  ‘all  forms  of  foreign  interference’.  The  note  also  attempted  to 
solicit  India’s  support  for  the  Soviet  plan  to  reorganise  the  U.N.  Secre¬ 
tariat  on  a  tripartite  basis — the  troika  proposals  which  Khrushchev  had 
made  to  the  General  Assembly  five  months  beforehand.2  The  outcome  was 
predictable  to  anyone  who  took  the  trouble  to  study  Indian  policy.  On 
27  February  Nehru  declared  that  to  raise  the  issue  of  the  Secretariat  now 
would  be  to  divert  attention  from  the  Congo  crisis — a  polite  restatement  of 
Soviet  aims — and  that  India  stood  by  the  resolution.  The  question  of 
Indian  reinforcements  for  O.N.U.C  remained  unanswered,  however. 

In  the  Congo  itself  the  resolution  set  off  a  rapid  train  of  events.  The 
promptest  reaction  came  appropriately  from  M.  Tshombe  as  the  party 
most  threatened  by  it.  The  Security  Council,  he  proclaimed,  had  declared 
war  on  Katanga  and  so  the  government  had  ordered  the  mobilisation 
of  the  entire  population,  black  and  white,  in  defence  of  its  independence 
and  of  the  ‘European  colleagues  whom  we  have  freely  chosen’.  A  further 
gesture  of  autonomy  was  the  renunciation  of  Belgian  aid  in  the  form 
of  part  payment  of  the  salaries  of  Belgians  working  in  Katanga.  The 
simultaneous  publication  of  a  law  bestowing  Katangan  citizenship  on 
resident  Belgians  was  a  transparent  device  to  evade  the  terms  of  paragraph 
A2  of  the  resolution.  Finally,  a  telegram  from  Tshombe  to  President  Kasa- 
vubu  and  all  other  Congolese  leaders  rather  improbably  urged  a  conference 
at  Geneva  on  6  March  to  work  out  a  common  response  to  the  new  situation.3 

1  Soviet  News,  28  February  1961.  The  forces  left  in  O.N.U.C.,  the  note  announced,  were  mostly 
‘directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  coalition  of  colonial  powers  and  .  .  .  are  unfriendly 
to  the  Republic  of  the  Congo’.  To  an  Indian  this  must  have  made  extraordinary  reading. 

2  See  Survey,  1959-1960,  pp.  553-4. 

3  Congo  1961,  pp.  295-7,  236-7.  Tshombe’s  interpretation  of  the  resolution  was  more  heated 
than  accurate.  It  did  not  (as  he  stated)  authorise  the  use  of  force  to  disarm  Congolese  troops  or 
to  evacuate  foreign  advisers. 
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Since  late  January  the  rapprochement  between  Leopoldville  and  Elisa- 
bethville  had  weakened,  in  spite  of  reported  Belgian  pressure  on  Tshombe 
and  his  cabinet.1  The  Security  Council  resolution  and  Tshombe  s  quick 
initiatives  galvanized  it  into  life  once  more.  On  22  February  President 
Kasavubu  in  a  telegram  to  the  president  of  the  Security  Council  stated 
flatly  that  ‘the  Congolese  people  will  never  permit  the  implementation  or 
the  attempted  implementation  of  the  provisions  of  this  resolution  ,  and  a 
defiant  Ueo  threatened  to  counter  with  force  if  any  attempt  were  made  to 
disarm  the  A.N.C.2  Then  during  the  night  of  23-24  February  came  news 
that  Lumumbist  troops  had  occupied  Luluabourg  in  Kasai.3  This  was  the 
final  incentive  for  Leopoldville  to  seek  an  understanding  with  Katanga. 
On  28  February  Ileo  joined  Kalonji  and  Tshombe  in  Elisabethville  and 
signed  a  military  agreement  providing  for  common  defence  against 
‘communist  tyranny’  and  the  threat  of  a  United  Nations  trusteeship.4 
The  political  round-table  conference  which  was  to  complement  the 
agreement  was  set  for  5  March,  not  in  Geneva  but  in  Tananarive,  the 
capital  of  Madagascar.  All  Congolese  leaders,  including  Gizenga,  were 
invited. 

Hammarskjold  was  evidently  getting  nowhere,  and  once  again  messages 
went  out  to  Belgium,  Kasavubu  and  Tshombe  demanding  immediate  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  resolution.5  In  and  around  Leopoldville,  meanwhile,  the 
central  government’s  hasty  identification  of  O.N.U.C.  as  the  Congo’s  most 
dangerous  enemy  had  provoked  several  violent  attacks  on  United  Nations 
personnel.  These  came  to  a  head  during  the  first  week  in  March  with 
a  heavy  A.N.C.  onslaught  on  a  small  detachment  of  Sudanese  troops 
guarding  the  port  of  Matadi,  through  which  O.N.U.C.  received  all  its  sea¬ 
borne  supplies.  Two  Sudanese  were  killed  and  the  garrison  compelled 
to  surrender.6  The  Matadi  incident  was  a  sharp  setback  to  the  U.N. 
operation :  not  only  had  it  lost  control  of  its  only  supply-port  but  its  prestige 
had  suffered  grievously  in  Congolese  eyes.  In  such  an  atmosphere  Presi¬ 
dent  Kasavubu’s  offer  to  accept  the  re-training  of  the  army  on  the  lines 
proposed  in  the  Conciliation  Commission’s  interim  report  necessarily 
sounded  somewhat  hollow.7 

It  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  the  Indian  government  announced 
that  it  was  ready  to  meet  Hammarskjold’s  request  for  combat  troops  with 

1  Congo  1961,  pp.  235-6. 

2  S.C.O.R.,  Sixteenth  year,  supplement  for  January,  February  and  March  1961,  pp.  150-2, 
and  Congo  1961,  pp.  134-5. 

3  The  Lumumbists  were  later  found  to  have  been  a  detachment  en  route  from  north  Katanga 
to  Orientale.  They  disappeared  within  a  few  days,  and  Mobutu’s  men  re-entered  the  town  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  taking  savage  reprisals. 

4  Congo  1961,  p.  25. 

5  S.C.O.R.,  Sixteenth  year,  Supplement  for  January,  February  and  March  1961,  pp.  190-7. 

6  The  entire  Sudanese  contingent  of  400  men  was  shortly  afterwards  withdrawn  from  O.N.U.C. 

7  Ibid.,  pp.  199-201 . 
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a  full  brigade  of  4,700  men.1  The  significance  of  the  Indian  offer  and  the 
terms  in  which  it  was  couched  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  It  not  only 
gave  O.N.U.C.  abadly  needed  fillip  at  a  time  when  the  force  was  approach¬ 
ing  the  nadir  of  its  fortunes,  but  it  most  probably  saved  the  resolution 
of  21  February  from  an  early  death.  Without  the  Indian  initiative  the 
American-Afro-Asian  bargain  in  the  Security  Council  would  surely  have 
come  to  nothing  and  the  Congo  operation  would  have  drifted  on  as  help¬ 
lessly  as  before.  Now  O.N.U.C.  was  to  have  a  stiffening  of  first-class  fighting 
troops,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  resolution  immediately  moved  into  the 
area  of  possibility.  For  the  Indian  government  made  it  clear  that  it  would 
raise  no  objections  if  its  men  were  used  to  fight  ‘Congolese  armed  units  and 
Belgian  and  other  military  and  para-military  personnel  and  mercenaries 
in  the  Congo,  if  the  necessity  arises  and  if  so  authorized  by  the  United 
Nations’.  Hammarskjold  in  his  reply  expressed  full  agreement  with  this 
view.2 

The  Tananarive  conference  opened  on  8  March,  without  Gizenga,  and 
ended  only  four  days  later  after  rushing  through  a  series  of  highly  impor¬ 
tant  resolutions.3  In  the  first  place,  the  de  facto  regimes  in  Katanga  and 
South  Kasai  were  given  formal  recognition.  Secondly,  the  Congo  was  to 
become  a  federation  of  about  ten  sovereign  tribal  states  with  Kasavubu  as 
their  president.  Executive  authority  was  to  pass  from  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  to  a  Council  of  States  in  which  each  member  retained  the  power  of 
veto.  A  further  resolution  provided  that  each  state  should  dispose  of  its 
own  army  and  guarantee  to  abstain  ‘from  all  armed  intervention’  in  its 
neighbours’  affairs.  In  conclusion,  the  conference  put  its  name  to  a 
qualified  denunciation  of  the  Security  Council’s  resolution. 

Altogether  this  represented  a  major  triumph  for  M.  Tshombe  and  for 
the  Brazzaville  group  which  was  widely  supposed  to  have  engineered  the 
meeting.  As  the  right-wing  Belgian  paper,  La  Libve  Belgique ,  put  it. 
‘Katangese  separatism  has  been  given  quasi-official  sanction  from  the 
legal  point  of  view  or  at  the  very  least  recognized  as  a  reality  which  it  has 
become  foolish  to  ignore.’  The  Belgian  foreign  minister,  M.  Wigny,  for 
his  part  welcomed  the  outcome  as  a  victory  for  moderation  and  common 
sense,  while  the  American  state  department  declared  that  it  approved  all 
the  resolutions  except  the  one  directed  against  the  United  Nations.* 

Others  were  less  sanguine.  In  Moscow  and  Cairo  the  agreements  were 

1  The  Hindu,  5  March  1961 .  It  should  be  observed  that  Malaya  had  already  offered  800  more 
troops  as  early  as  10  February.  Tunisia  and  Ethiopia  each  added  600  men  to  their  contingents, 

and  Liberia  sent  another  240.  . 

2  Ibid.,  6  March  1961.  Both  presumably  envisaged  the  use  of  force  against  the  mercenaries 

and  the  A.N.C.  as  falling  under  the  heading  of  paragraph  Ai  of  the  resolution— the  prevention 

of  civil  war— and  not  under  paragraph  A2  (evacuation  of  mercenaries)  and  B2  (re-organisation 

of  the  Army)  as  Tshombe  had  said  not  long  before.  The  distinction  is  important  as  the  events  ol 

August-September  showed.  3 * *  Documents,  1961,  pp.  738~9-  4  ConS°  r96r,  PP-  47  48- 
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sharply  condemned  as  the  prelude  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  Congo,  a 
view  which  was  echoed  in  the  uncommitted  world  at  large.1  Afro-Asian 
diplomats’,  wrote  an  Indian  correspondent,2  ‘are  convinced  that  the  whole 
Madagascar  conference  has  been  stage-managed  by  Belgium,  France  and 
Britain  and  the  latter’s  aim  is  to  balkanise  the  Congo  and  maintain  a 
foothold  in  the  various  States  of  the  Confederation.’  Even  those  who  could 
not  endorse  the  political  bias  of  this  assessment  were  bound  to  agree  that 
the  implementation  of  the  Tananarive  proposals  would  mark  the  end  of 
the  administrative  unity  the  Belgians  had  handed  over  in  i960. 

The  immediate  question,  however,  was  whether  or  not  Tananarive 
would  nullify  the  February  resolution  as  its  sponsors  evidently  hoped.  In 
the  final  analysis  the  answer  hinged  on  the  attitude  of  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  but,  remembering  Matadi,  the  outlook  for  progress  on  O.N.U.C.’s  part 
was  decidedly  bleak.  On  14  March,  for  instance,  Kasavubu  was  believed 
to  have  demanded  that  the  Indian  reinforcements  should  be  sent  back 
and  to  have  asked  the  International  Court  of  Justice  to  pronounce  on  the 
legality  of  the  resolution.3  Yet  at  the  same  time  several  leading  figures  in 
Leopoldville — such  as  M.  Adoula  and  the  foreign  minister,  M.  Bomboko — 
were  known  to  feel  that  the  Tananarive  meeting  had  resulted  in  a  needless 
surrender  of  central  authority.  In  the  volatile  atmosphere  of  the  Congo  it 
was  perfectly  feasible  that  they  might  bring  about  a  reversal  of  policy 
directed  against  Tshombe,  and  the  renewal  of  contact  between  Stanley¬ 
ville  and  the  capital  lent  some  force  to  this  speculation.4  Thus  when  two 
African  members  of  the  secretariat,  Robert  Gardiner  of  Ghana  and 
Francis  Nwokedi  of  Nigeria,  arrived  in  Leopoldville  on  22  March  to 
begin  their  mission  of  persuading  the  central  government  to  act  on  the 
resolution,  the  situation  was  at  least  fluid.5 

The  importance  of  the  Gardiner-Nwokedi  mission  was  obscured  by  the 
renewed  debate  in  the  General  Assembly  with  which  it  coincided  almost 
exactly.  By  comparison  the  Assembly  did  little  to  influence  matters.  Much 
of  its  time  was  taken  up  with  the  report  of  the  Conciliation  Commission 
which  largely  confirmed  the  interim  proposals  published  on  18  February.6 
For  this  very  reason  the  report  wore  a  sadly  dated  air  and  by  failing  to 
take  into  account  the  developments  of  the  previous  month  it  provided 
the  Assembly  with  no  more  than  general  guidance  in  deciding  on  its 
recommendations.  After  nearly  four  weeks  of  protracted  discussion  three 
resolutions  were  adopted  which  simply  reaffirmed  the  Security  Council’s 
decision  and  added  nothing  to  it  except,  perhaps,  an  implicit  rejection  of 

1  Congo  1961,  p.  49,  and  Bourse  Egyptienne,  14  March  1961. 

2  Hindu,  15  March  1961. 

3  JV.T.  Times,  15  March  1961.  4  Times,  16  March  1961. 

5  Mr.  Taieb  Sahbani  of  Tunisia  was  likewise  sent  to  Brussels  for  conversations  with  the 
Belgian  government. 

6  G.A.O.R.,  Fifteenth  session,  Annexes,  Agenda  item  85,  pp.  69-103, 
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Tananarive.  The  first,  sponsored  mainly  by  Afro- Asian  moderates  and, 
like  the  Commission,  placing  the  emphasis  on  a  settlement  by  constitu¬ 
tional  processes,  was  passed  with  western  support.  The  second,  sponsored 
by  both  moderates  and  radicals,  expressed  the  militant  view  by  singling 
out  Belgium  and  the  European  mercenai'ies  in  Katanga  and  Kasai  as  the 
‘central  factor  in  the  present  grave  situation’,  while  the  third,  put  forward 
by  Ceylon,  Ghana,  India  and  Morocco,  nominated  the  investigating 
committee  into  Lumumba’s  death.1 

What  chiefly  distinguished  the  spring  session  was  its  demonstration  of 
continued  Afro-Asian  support  for  the  secretary-general,  which  served  to 
bring  about  a  drastic  modulation  in  Soviet  policy.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  debate  on  2 1  March  the  Soviet  foreign  minister,  Mr.  Gromyko,  had 
adhered  strictly  to  the  line  calling  for  Hammarskjold’s  resignation  and  the 
withdrawal  of  O.N.U.C.  within  a  month.  The  mild  draft  resolution  put 
forward  on  7  April2  making  neither  of  these  demands,  therefore  came  as 
something  of  a  surprise  and  was  seen  as  a  tacit  admission  that  the  on¬ 
slaught  on  the  secretariat  had  been  abandoned,  for  the  moment,  at  least. 
Although  the  communist  delegation  went  on  attacking  Hammarskjdld 
throughout  the  Assembly  meeting,  the  Soviet  resolution  merely  urged  the 
recall  of  the  Congolese  parliament  in  21  days.  It  was  defeated,  but  the 
number  of  Afro-Asian  votes  it  attracted  suggested  that  an  earlier  change  of 
tactics  would  have  reaped  considerable  dividends  in  terms  of  Afro-Asian 
sympathy. 

The  virtual  vote  of  confidence  in  Hammarskjold  was,  however,  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  disclosure  that  the  Congo  operation  was  placing  a  strain 
on  U.N.  finances  that  could  well  become  insupportable.3  The  crisis  grew 
out  of  the  refusal  of  several  countries,  notably  the  U.S.S.R.  and  France,  to 
contribute  their  share  of  the  costs  of  O.N.U.C.,  on  the  grounds  that  they  did 
not  constitute  part  of  the  regular  ‘expenses  of  the  Organisation’  (under 
Article  17(2)  of  the  Charter)  which  the  General  Assembly  was  empowered 
to  approve.  In  the  view  of  the  Soviet  delegation,  the  Security  Council 
alone  was  competent  to  authorize  the  O.N.U.C.  budget  (under  Articles  43 
and  48).  This  approach,  of  course,  endangered  the  very  basis  of  the 
operation  by  making  it  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  permanent  members  of  the 
Council  and  if  upheld  it  would  clearly  reverse  the  failure  of  the  direct 
Soviet  attack  on  Hammarskjold.  The  association  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  with  this  dubious  attempt  to  impose  a  great-power  diktat  on  the 

1  Texts  of  the  first  two  resolutions  in  Documents,  1961,  pp.  739-41.  The  anti-Belgian  resolution 
was  moderated  by  the  omission  of  a  three-week  limit  for  withdrawal  of  Belgian  personnel  and  of 
a  provision  for  sanctions  in  the  event  of  refusal  to  carry  out  the  resolution. 

2  G.A.O.R.,  Fifteenth  session,  Annexes,  Agenda  item  85,  p.  no. 

3  The  texts  of  all  the  relevant  documents  are  to  be  found  in  ibid.,  items  49/50.  King  Gordon, 
The  United  Nations  in  the  Congo— A  Quest  for  Peace ,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
1962,  pp.  148-55,  provides  a  useful  summary  ol  the  situation, 
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Organisation  was  confirmed  in  contemptuous  terms  by  President  de 
Gaulle  at  his  fourth  press  conference  on  1 1  April.1 

The  expenses  of  O.N.U.C.  in  i960,  amounting  to  a  net  total  of  $48-5 
million,  had  already  been  approved  by  an  Assembly  vote,  but  Hammar- 
skjold  was  only  authorized  to  incur  commitments  for  the  first  three 
months  of  1961 .  In  order  to  meet  these  commitments  he  had  been  obliged 
to  draw  on  special  accounts  in  his  keeping  and  his  estimated  budget  for 
the  operation  in  the  year  ending  31  December  1961—1135  million— 
ran  to  exactly  twice  the  regular  budget  estimates  for  the  same  peiiod. 
Obviously  unless  the  French  and  Soviet  default  (20  per  cent  of  all  contri¬ 
butions)  were  made  good,  O.N.U.C.  could  not  hope  to  fulfil  its  mandate. 
Fortunately  for  Hammarskjold  the  United  States  stepped  in  to  retrieve 
the  situation  with  an  offer  to  step  up  its  share  from  one-third  to  close  on 
one-half,  and  on  21  April  an  Assembly  resolution  appropriated  $100 
million  to  carry  the  operation  through  to  31  October.  The  task  of  dis¬ 
covering  a  more  permanent  solution  was  left  to  the  Assembly  s  sixteenth 
session. 

Meanwhile  in  the  Congo  itself  the  tangle  of  forces  was  at  least  beginning 
to  move  into  a  pattern  more  favourable  to  the  United  Nations.  This  was 
due  to  a  combination  of  factors.  In  the  first  place  as  we  have  noted, 
opinion  in  Leopoldville  was  increasingly  alarmed  at  the  chaotic  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  unviable  states  which  Tananarive  had  promoted.  Secondly,  a 
growing  financial  and  economic  crisis  in  the  territory  still  governed 
from  the  capital  was  reinforcing  the  conviction  that  only  the  re-absorption 
of  Katanga  and  its  revenues  into  the  Congo  as  a  whole  could  restore 
the  situation.  Added  to  this  was  a  perceptible  decline  of  the  military 
threat  from  Stanleyville — the  mainspring  of  the  Kasavubu-Tshombe 
rapprochement.  The  continued  refusal  of  the  Sudan  to  grant  transit  facilities 
meant  that  Orientale  was  still  geographically  isolated  from  its  only  source 
of  supply,  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Both  Cairo  and  Moscow  appeared 
to  have  recognised  this  unpalatable  fact,  judging  by  their  behaviour  in  the 
Assembly  debate.  The  Soviet  draft  resolution,  as  we  have  seen,  had  not 
breathed  a  word  on  the  subject  of  unilateral  intervention,  while  President 
Nasser,  in  spite  of  a  fiery  speech  to  the  All-African  Peoples’  conference  on 
25  March,2  seemed  to  have  come  round  to  Nkrumah’s  view  that  any 
attempt  at  action  outside  the  U.N.  framework  would  not  only  be  in¬ 
effectual  but  dangerous.  In  other  words,  the  February  resolution,  if 
implemented,  was  to  be  accepted  as  meeting  the  conditions  laid  down  at 
Casablanca.  Moreover,  the  Lumumbist  advance  was  now  receding  from 
the  high-water  mark  it  had  reached  in  February.  The  irruption  into 

1  Ambassade  de  France ,  Service  de  Presse  et  d’ Information,  Speeches  and  Press  Conferences  No.  162, 
1 1  April  1961,  p.  8. 

2  Bourse  Egyplienne,  26  March  1961. 
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north  Kasai  could  be  seen  in  its  true  colours  as  nothing  more  than  a 
momentary  scare,  General  Mobutu  was  successfully  containing  Lundula 
on  the  border  of  Equateur,  and  the  Stanleyville-supported  ‘government 
of  north  Katanga’  collapsed  when  the  offensive  of  Tshombe’s  gendarmerie 
culminated  in  the  recapture  of  its  capital,  Manono,  on  30  March. 

All  these  developments  helped  to  smooth  the  path  of  the  two  U.N. 
missions.  Their  task  of  inducing  at  least  three  of  the  four  principals — 
Brussels,  Leopoldville  and  Stanleyville — to  co-operate  in  carrying  out  the 
two  crucial  paragraphs  of  the  resolution  (namely  the  evacuation  of  the 
undesirable  foreign  element  and  the  re-training  of  the  A.N.C.),  hitherto 
impossible,  now  stood  a  fair  chance  of  success.  In  Belgium,  the  new 
coalition  of  Socialists  and  Christian  Socialists  was  believed  to  be  more 
sympathetic  to  the  U.N.  than  its  predecessor;1  Kasavubu  was  reputedly 
wavering;  while  Gizenga,  in  an  interview  with  the  correspondent  of  Le 
Monde ,  spoke  of  collaboration  with  O.N.U.C.,  throwing  the  accent  on  the 
recall  of  parliament,  where  he  could  still  count  on  a  Lumumbist  majority.2 
Only  the  fourth  partner  understandably  remained  recalcitrant.  In  con¬ 
versation  with  the  recently  arrived  U.N.  representative  in  Katanga, 
M.  Dumontet  of  France,  on  15  March  M.  Tshombe  made  it  clear  that  he 
would  regard  the  arrival  of  the  Indian  troops  in  Katanga  as  tantamount 
to  a  declaration  of  war  and  that  Katanga  would  make  war  in  its  turn;  the 
Security  Council  resolution  moreover  was  ‘null  and  void’.3 

During  the  month  that  followed  relations  between  Katanga  and  the 
U.N.  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Towards  the  close  of  March  Tshombe  lost 
his  first  chance  of  a  settlement  when  he  rebuffed  the  approaches  of  Mr. 
Gardiner.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  face  of  warnings  from  Dumontet,  the 
gendarmerie  went  on  to  take  Manono.  Hammarskjold’s  policy  immedi¬ 
ately  hardened.  On  2  April  a  battalion  of  Indian  troops  landed  at  Kamina 
base,  the  first  in  a  rapid  build-up  of  the  entire  Indian  brigade.  Two  days 
later,  almost  true  to  his  threat,  Tshombe  pushed  the  situation  to  the  verge 
of  open  war.4  An  attempt  was  made  to  seize  Elisabethville  airport  from 
Swedish  O.N.U.C.  guards  while  a  large  mob  (including  Belgians) ,  whipped 
up  by  Tshombe  himself,  rampaged  through  the  town  attacking  U.N. 
property  and  personnel.  O.N.U.C.  reinforcements,  none  the  less,  were 
flown  in  and  the  position  rested  just  short  of  armed  conflict.  Then  on 
7  April  Ethiopian  troops  in  Kabalo,  north  of  Manono,  put  the  February 
resolution  into  practice  for  the  first  time  by  arresting  thirty  white 

1  M.  Eyskens  resigned  as  prime  minister  of  the  Liberal/Christian  Socialist  coalition  on 
27  March.  The  new  government,  under  M.  Lefevre,  was  not  formed  until  25  Aprd  and  not  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Belgian  parliament  until  5  May. 

2  Congo  1961,  pp.  1 59-60. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  298.  . 

*  A  ‘state  of  hostility’,  not  a  state  of  war,  was  declared  which  involved  a  strict  boycott  ot 

United  Nations’  personnel.  See  ibid.,  pp.  227-30. 
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mercenaries  as  they  landed  at  the  airport.1  Elsewhere  in  noith  Katanga 
the  ‘pacification’  of  the  Baluba  went  on  uninterrupted. 

Tshombe’s  behaviour  rammed  home  the  fact  that  Katanga  was  not 
prepared  to  make  the  slightest  concession  for  the  sake  of  a  general 
settlement.  Two  things  followed:  the  hand  of  Katanga  s  opponents  in 
Leopoldville  was  immeasurably  strengthened,  and  the  way  cleared  for  co¬ 
operation  between  O.N.U.C.  and  the  central  government  with  a  view  to 
ending  Katangan  secession.  On  1 7  April  the  work  of  Gardiner  and  Nwokedi 
was  crowned  when  President  Kasavubu  signed  an  agreement  accepting  the 
February  resolution.2  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  achievement  marked 
one  of  the  decisive  turning-points  in  the  evolution  of  Congolese  affairs  in 
1961.  Although  there  could  be  no  guarantee  at  the  time  this  was  not  just 
one  more  political  volte-face  on  Kasavubu’s  part  designed  to  procure  some 
short-term  tactical  advantage,  in  retrospect  it  can  be  seen  to  have  brought 
to  an  end  the  long  period  of  uncertainty  which  had  followed  the  passage 
of  the  Security  Council’s  dramatic  resolution  and  to  have  laid  the  basis  for 
its  application  in  the  months  to  come.  The  relations  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Congolese  authorities  were  placed  on  their  soundest  footing  to  date 
and  the  oulook  at  once  became  more  hopeful. 

By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  primary  responsibility  for  engaging 
and  dismissing  foreign  personnel  and  reorganising  the  Army  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  lie  with  the  president;  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  was  formally 
limited  to  providing  ‘all  possible  assistance’  in  carrying  out  these  tasks. 
Several  highly  important  implications  rose  from  this  interpretation.  In 
the  first  place,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Congo  was  unmistakably  affirmed  in 
an  attempt  to  lay  the  ghost  of  a  U.N.  trusteeship.  Secondly,  by  making 
the  agreement  with  Kasavubu  the  mission  tacitly  refuted  the  claims  of 
either  Ileo  or  Gizenga  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  central  government.3 
It  followed  that  a  new  government  must  be  formed  in  order  to  ratify  the 
president’s  action,  and  this  in  turn  entailed  the  reconvocation  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  For  the  United  Nations,  the  inference  seemed  equally  clear :  nothing 
less  than  the  replacement  of  Mr.  Dayal,  without  which  Kasavubu  would 
refuse  to  co-operate.4  The  most  significant  feature  of  the  agreement,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  virtual  notice  it  served  on  Katanga  and  Kasai  to  surrender 
their  claims  to  independence  and  submit  to  central  power.5  The  isolation 
of  Tshombe  and  Kalonji,  moreover,  was  underlined  by  the  gradual 

1  See  S.C.O.R.,  Sixteenth  year,  Supplement  for  April,  May  and  June  1961,  pp.  14-21,  for  an 
entertaining  account  of  the  incident  and  some  interesting  details  on  mercenary  recruitment. 

2  Text  in  Documents,  1961,  pp.  741-2. 

3  Ileo  had  already  denounced  the  agreement,  while  Gizenga  (in  an  edict  made  out  on  31 
March)  claimed  to  have  deprived  Kasavubu  of  his  presidential  functions.  This  somewhat 
delayed  a  political  rapprochement.  See  Congo  1961,  pp.  161-4. 

4  Dayal  had  left  the  Congo  on  10  March  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  General  Assembly 
debate. 

5  Kasavubu  spelled  out  this  warning  at  a  press  conference,  ibid.,  p.  346. 
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drawing-together  of  Kasavubu  and  Gizenga,  stimulated  by  a  common 
distrust  of  Tananarive.  Also  on  17  April  a  military  agreement  recognising 
general  Mobutu  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  A.N.C.  was  reached  be¬ 
tween  emissaries  of  Stanleyville  and  the  capital,  and  the  following  day  the 
river  blockade  of  Orientale  was  lifted  for  the  first  time  since  its  imposition 
the  previous  December.1  The  stage  now  seemed  set  for  a  long-awaited 
denouement,  for  which  the  imminent  round-table  conference  at  Coquilhat- 
ville2  provided  the  occasion. 

(e)  From  Coquilhatville  to  the  formation  of  the  Adoula  government 

From  the  international  point  of  view,  the  spring  and  summer  of  1961 
was  a  time  of  restraint  for  the  Congo  after  the  strenuous,  open  manoeuv¬ 
ring  of  the  early  months  of  the  year.  Whatever  attempts  made  by  the 
outside  forces  to  manage  the  situation  took  place  in  the  background,  and 
the  clamour  of  public  debate  was  replaced  by  the  silent  pressures  of 
diplomacy.  The  accent  now  lay  on  an  effort  by  the  Congolese  themselves 
to  reach  agreement  with  (it  was  hoped)  the  minimum  of  prompting  from 
the  wings  and  in  this  process  the  United  Nations  was  at  last  in  a  position 
to  bring  decisive  influence  to  bear. 

The  O.N.U.C.  presence  was  especially  noticeable  at  Coquilhatville  where 
the  conference  opened  on  24  April.3  At  the  outset,  the  outlook  did  not 
seem  at  all  bright.  Gizenga  had  refused  to  send  a  delegation  on  the  grounds 
that  only  parliament  could  negotiate  a  legally  binding  settlement,  and 
there  was  a  fundamental  rift  between  Kasavubu  and  Tshombe  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  conference.  To  Tshombe,  it  was  a  ‘summit’  of  confederal 
heads  of  state,  summoned  to  complete  the  work  of  Tananarive.  Kasavubu, 
however,  now  anxious  to  forget  what  had  happened  in  Madagascar,  main¬ 
tained  that  Coquilhatville  marked  an  entirely  fresh  approach  to  the 
country’s  constitutional  problems,  and  his  view  held.  The  deadlock  was 
quickly  resolved  when  Kasavubu  rejected  the  Katangan  leader’s  three 
demands  for  a  repudiation  of  the  agreement  of  1 7  April,  a  condemnation 
of  the  O.N.U.C.  action  in  Kabalo,  and  a  recognition  that  the  resolutions  of 
Tananarive  still  stood.  The  following  day  (26  April)  Tshombe  walked  out 
of  the  conference,  to  be  arrested  at  the  airport  by  a  detachment  of  the 
A.N.C.4  Shortly  afterwards,  the  intention  of  Kasavubu  to  implement  the 
agreement  was  underlined  by  the  expulsion  of  six  of  Tshombe’s  Belgian 
advisers,  in  close  co-operation  with  the  United  Nations. 

1  N.Y.  Times,  18  and  19  April  1961. 

2  The  conference  was  originally  set  to  meet  at  Kamina. 

2  For  example,  the  acting  U.N.  special  representative,  Mr.  Mekki  Abbas  of  the  Sudan,  was 
never  far  from  Kasavubu’s  side,  especially  during  the  clash  with  Tshombe.  The  first  few  days  of 
Coquilhatville  are  treated  in  Congo  1961,  pp.  57-64  and  346-50. 

4  The  arrest  appears  to  have  been  made  on  an  A.N.C.  initiative,  but  political  collusion  cannot 

be  ruled  out. 
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After  this  dramatic  overture  the  delegates  settled  down  to  the  task  of 
re-appraising  the  constitution.  Ihe  details  do  not  concein  us  here,  it  is 
enough  to  note  that  Coquilhatville  affirmed  the  powers  of  the  central 
government  while  at  the  same  time  recognising  the  need  for  a  certain 
amount  of  federalisation.  At  all  events,  its  findings  represented  a  clear 
defeat  for  the  Katangese  view.  I  he  real  importance  of  the  conference, 
however,  lay  in  two  things :  quick  approval  of  the  April  agreement,  with 
explicit  reference  to  Katanga,  Orientale  and  Kivu;  and  unanimous  sup¬ 
port  for  Kasavubu’s  decision  to  recall  parliament,  announced  on  12  May.1 
Both  set  out  the  main  lines  of  Leopoldville’s  policy  as  it  was  to  develop 
during  the  summer  months — collaboration  with  the  United  Nations  in  a 
belated  effort  to  end  the  governmental  crisis  by  parliamentary  means  and 
in  its  new-found  determination  to  re-absorb  the  disaffected  provinces. 
When  the  conference  came  to  an  end  on  28  May  it  could  be  said  to  have 
brought  the  attainment  of  these  twin  objectives  appreciably  nearer. 

The  governing  factor  in  the  new  situation,  however,  was  the  changed 
attitude  of  outside  forces.  This  came  out  most  vividly  at  the  Monrovia 
conference  of  nineteen  independent  African  states2  (held  in  the  Liberian 
capital  from  8  to  12  May)  where  the  Brazzaville  conservatives  were 
persuaded  to  vote  for  a  resolution  expressing  confidence  in  the  United 
Nations  and  calling  on  all  African  states  to  refrain  from  giving  ‘hasty 
recognition  to  secessionist  regimes’.  This  exhortation,  one  supposes,  was 
aimed  principally  at  the  Abbe  Youlou,  who  had  taken  his  protest  at 
Tshombe’s  arrest  to  the  lengths  of  forbidding  overflights  by  United  Nations 
aircraft,  and  the  fact  that  he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  support  it  is  a  striking 
token  of  how  far  the  Brazzaville  group  had  come  since  December.  The  new 
government  in  Brussels  displayed  a  similar  caution  and  on  12  May  a 
spokesman  of  the  Belgian  foreign  office  made  it  clear  that  Belgium  would 
not  intervene  in  the  Tshombe-Kasavubu  conflict.3  Moreover,  the  Union 
Miniere,  at  its  annual  general  meeting  on  25  May,  gave  no  indication  it 
was  prepared  to  hand  over  the  central  government’s  shareholding  to  the 
Katanga  authorities — an  arrangement  for  which  Tshombe’s  finance  mini¬ 
ster,  M.  Kibwe,  had  been  pressing  long  and  diligently.4  And  Katanga’s 
position  was  still  further  weakened  by  the  apparent  surrender  of  South 
Kasai.  Kalonji  had  signed  all  the  Coquilhatville  resolutions  and  now 
appeared  willing  to  countenance  the  re-integration  of  his  ‘kingdom’5  into 


1  Congo  1961,  pp.  64-65,  392-3. 

2  See  also  Chapter  VIII,  pp.  406-7.  The  texts  of  the  Monrovia  resolutions  are  in  Documents, 
1961,  pp.  687-90. 

3  Le  Soir,  13  May  1961. 

4  Apparently  using  the  threat  to  cancel  the  Union  Miniere  concession,  which  still  had  29  years 
to  run.  Daily  Telegraph,  2  May  1961.  An  account  of  the  annual  meeting  and  the  company’s 
current  balance  sheet  appears  in  Times,  31  May  1961. 

5  Kalonji  had  been  crowned  ‘King  Albert  I’  on  8  April. 
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the  new  federal  structure.  The  way  thus  seemed  open — to  some  optimists 
- — for  the  ‘Kasai  solution’  to  be  applied  to  Katanga.1 

As  for  Gizenga,  although  his  communist  and  Afro-Asian  supporters 
stood  firm,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  losing  ground  by  refusing  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  movement  towards  reconciliation.  In  an  attempt  to  regain  the 
initiative  on  14  May  Gizenga  announced  his  own  decision  to  recall  parlia¬ 
ment,  the  chambers  to  meet  at  Kamina  under  the  protection  of  Afro- 
Asian  contingents  of  O.N.U.C.;2  the  following  week  Moscow  gave  its 
blessing  to  the  move.3  From  this  point  onwards,  the  Leopoldville-Stanley- 
ville  political  rapprochement  gained  momentum,  in  spite  of  the  awkwardness 
caused  by  Gizenga’s  insistence  on  standing  on  his  dignity  as  head  of  the 
so-called  central  government. 

The  one  jarring  item  in  the  overall  trend  towards  relaxation  was  the 
enforced  resignation  of  Mr.  Dayal  as  the  secretary-general’s  special 
representative,  on  25  May.4  This  was  clearly  against  the  wishes  of  Mr. 
Hammarskjold  himself,  who  had  authorized  Dayal’s  return  to  the  Congo 
some  days  before.  It  appears  to  have  been  brought  about  by  a  powerful 
combination  of  Congolese,  British  and  American  pressure.  The  central 
government’s  antipathy  to  Mr.  Dayal  was  well-known  (as  we  have  seen) ; 
that  of  the  British  and  American  ambassadors,  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Timber- 
lake,  perhaps  less  so.  But  the  latter,  apparently,  were  convinced  that  Mr. 
Dayal’s  policy  was  essentially  anti-western,  just  as  Mr.  Dayal  believed 
that  they  were  giving  much  less  than  their  due  support  to  O.N.U.C.  In  the 
face  of  this  regrettable  deadlock,  and  of  a  Congolese  threat  to  cancel  the 
April  agreement,  Hammarskjold  reluctantly  gave  way,  and  Dayal  was 
replaced  by  Dr.  Sture  Linner  of  Sweden. 

Otherwise,  however,  the  reconciliation  movement  went  ahead  undis¬ 
turbed.  Between  5  and  8  June,  representatives  of  Tshombe  and  Kasavubu 
were  reported  to  have  held  secret  talks  in  the  curious  rendezvous  of  Milan, 
and  on  12  June  negotiations  with  Stanleyville  began  in  earnest  when  a 
delegation  from  Gizenga  arrived  in  the  capital.  At  the  same  time  co¬ 
operation  between  the  central  government  and  the  United  Nations  was 
sealed  by  a  financial  agreement  whereby  Leopoldville  received  a  loan  of 
$10  million  in  exchange  for  an  undertaking  to  introduce  stringent  measures 
to  bring  the  economy  back  on  to  an  even  keel.5  This  was  accompanied  by 
the  news  that  O.N.U.C.  troops  were  to  return  to  Matadi  after  an  absence  of 

1  A  large  advertisement  in  the  Times  of  I  June  1961,  extolling  the  virtues  of  the  State  of 
Katanga’,  offers  a  valuable  corrective  to  this  view. 

2  Congo  1961,  pp.  165-6.  Gizenga  followed  this  up  with  a  grandiloquent  press  conference;  text 

in  ibid.,  pp.  166-81. 

3  S.C.O.R.,  Sixteenth  year;  Supplement  for  April,  May  and  June  1961,  pp.  48-49. 

4  The  text  of  Hammarskjold’s  statement  of  25  May  is  in  N.T.  Times,  26  May  1961.  See  also 
Observer,  28  May  1961. 

5  See  N.  T.  Times,  13  June  1961. 
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more  than  three  months.  At  a  press  conference  in  New  York,  the  secretary- 
general  was  sufficiently  bold  to  state  that  in  his  view  ‘the  grievous  stage 
has  passed,  with  the  important  reservation  that  the  unexpected  is  always 
possible’.1 

The  course  of  events  in  the  next  fortnight  certainly  seemed  to  bear  out 
this  optimism.  By  19  June  the  Leopoldville-Stanleyville  negotiators — 
assisted  by  O.N.U.C.  in  the  persons  of  Messrs.  Nwokedi  and  Gardiner  and 
Mr.  Mahmoud  Khiari  of  Tunisia — had  reached  agreement  on  the  recall 
of  parliament  under  United  Nations  auspices.2  This  was  personally  con¬ 
firmed  by  Gizenga  in  a  ‘solemn  declaration’  on  23  June,  and  the  following 
day  Tshombe,  newly  released,  put  his  signature  to  a  potentially  far- 
reaching  agreement.3  Apart  from  acknowledging  that  parliament  should 
re-assemble  at  Leopoldville  ‘as  soon  as  possible’  to  approve  a  new  govern¬ 
ment  and  a  new  constitution,  this  document  embodied  a  formal  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  all  Katanga’s  pretensions  to  independence.  Thus  it  provided  for 
the  abolition  of  all  customs  barriers  between  Katanga  and  the  rest  of  the 
Congo;  the  re-routing  of  all  Katangan  mineral  exports  via  Matadi  once 
again;  the  payment  of  all  import  and  export  levies  to  the  national  ex¬ 
chequer;  an  end  to  the  Katangan  currency,  and  to  separate  Katangan 
diplomatic  representation;  the  release  of  all  political  prisoners  in  the 
province — that  is,  the  Baluba;  and  the  placing  of  the  gendarmerie  under 
the  command  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  A.N.G. 

Unfortunately,  not  one  of  the  above  clauses  was  put  into  practice  by  the 
Katangan  authorities  and  the  agreement  lapsed  almost  as  soon  as  it  had 
been  reached.  On  28  June,  in  an  address  to  the  assembly  in  Elisabethville, 
Tshombe  assured  his  listeners  that  Katanga  would  remain  a  sovereign 
nation,  and  on  4  July  the  assembly  voted  solidly  against  the  agreement.4 

It  is  at  this  point  that  one  must  ask  why  Katanga  still  chose  to  isolate 
itself  from  the  Congo.  Secession  had  been  engineered  by  the  alliance  of  a 
tribal  party  grouping  (GONAKAT)  and  Belgian  business  interests  ( Union 
Miniere ).  For  CONAKAT  the  advantage  of  independence  lay  in  the  fact 
that  outside  the  Congo — or  as  a  state  within  a  state,  under  the  Tananarive 
formula — it  could  exert  an  influence  in  keeping  with  Katanga’s  important 
economic  position.  In  the  existing  governmental  structure,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  party  fared  poorly,  with  a  mere  8  deputies  in  a  central  parlia¬ 
ment  of  137  and  only  one  minister  and  a  secretary  of  state  in  the  central 
government.  As  for  Union  Miniere,  its  policy  seemed  largely  to  have  been 
dictated  by  fear  of  the  results  if  Lumumba’s  radical  brand  of  African 
nationalism  should  establish  itself  in  the  province:  chaos  certainly  and 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  13  June  1961. 

2  Documents,  ig6i,  p.  743-4.  The  Senate  met  on  22  July  and  the  Chamber  the  day  after. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  744-6. 

4  Only  22  of  the  72  provincial  deputies  being  present,  it  should  be  noted. 
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most  probably  expropriation.  A  regime  like  Tshombe’s,  in  contrast, 
might  guarantee  the  undisturbed  continuation  of  the  company’s  operations 
until  its  lease  ran  out  in  1990. 

After  a  year  of  so-called  independence  neither  of  these  assumptions  was 
perhaps  so  widely  or  so  confidently  held.  Both  partners  to  the  alliance 
seemed  to  have  thrown  up  moderates  willing  to  come  to  terms  and  die- 
hards  opposed  to  any  concession.  In  the  CONAKAT  camp  the  former 
believed  to  centre  round  Tshombe,  the  latter  round  Munongo,  the  mini¬ 
ster  of  the  interior,  for  whom  Katangan  nationhood  held  a  powerful 
atavistic  significance.1  His  counterparts  in  the  Union  Miniere  likewise  clung 
to  total  independence  as  the  best  means  of  ensuring  its  high  productivity,  in 
spite  of  the  death  of  Lumumba,  the  evident  loneliness  of  Katanga’s  interna¬ 
tional  position  and  the  threats  of  men  like  M.  Kibwe.  From  late  March 
onwards  (with  the  rejection  of  the  Gardiner  mission),  the  pattern  of  events 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  the  extremists  who  were  in  control  in 
Elisabethville,  retaining  the  moderates  as  their  prisoners  and,  in  the  case 
of  Tshombe,  their  spokesman. 

The  repudiation  of  the  agreement  of  24  June  was  followed  on  7  July  by 
the  arrest  and  expulsion  of  a  Belgian  foreign  ministry  official,  M.  Muller. 
The  unfortunate  M.  Muller  had  been  designated  by  the  foreign  minister, 
M.  Spaak,  to  make  it  clear  that  the  policy  of  the  new  Belgian  government 
was  one  of  co-operation  with  the  United  Nations  with  a  view  to  bringing 
Katanga’s  secession  to  an  end.  M.  Wigny’s  policy  of  non-recognition 
coupled  with  tacit  support  had  been  unpopular  enough  in  some  Katangan 
circles  and  now  they  evidently  believed  that  Belgium  was  about  to  betray 
them  altogether.  This  was  a  sad  misjudgment.  In  the  prevailing  circum¬ 
stances  Katanga  stood  to  gain  from  a  reconciliation  in  which  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  could  negotiate  freely  and  from  strength.  The  alternative,  as 
the  right-wing  Belgian  paper  La  Libre  Belgique  correctly  foresaw,2  was  an 
enforced  submission.  Moreover,  if  Katanga’s  objective  really  was  to  block 
the  formation  of  a  government  dominated  by  Lumumba’s  heir,  Gizenga, 
then  secession  only  seemed  to  hasten  its  coming.  Both  Brussels  and 
Washington3  were  anxious  to  bring  in  Tshombe  as  a  counterbalance  to  the 
M.N.C.,  but  he — or  more  likely  Munongo  and  the  white  ultras — rejected 
this  advice  outright,  with  unhappy  consequences. 

During  the  next  few  weeks,  therefore,  as  parliament  began  to  assemble, 
the  Tshombe  regime  withstood  all  the  many  attempts  to  prod  it  into  recon¬ 
ciliation.  Amongst  these  was  further  evidence  of  co-operation  between 
Belgium  and  the  U.N.  in  the  meeting  between  M.  Spaak  and  Mr.  Ham- 


1  Munongo’s  grandfather,  M’Siri,  had  ruled  Katanga  until  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the 

Belgians  in  1891.  2  La  Libre  Belgique,  26  June  1961. 

3  Considerable  American  pressure  was  believed  to  have  been  exerted  on  Tshombe  to  sign  the 
June  agreement.  See  also  Congo  1961,  p.  289. 
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marskjold  at  Geneva  on  12  July  where  the  former  was  said  to  have  agreed 
to  the  removal  of  Belgian  officers  of  the  gendarmerie,  provided  they  were 
replaced  by  trained  successors.1  And  Katanga  can  hardly  have  failed  to 
notice  the  remarks  of  M.  Khiari  to  the  effect  that  O.  N.  U.  C.  would  not  oppose 
intervention  by  the  central  government  aimed  at  bringing  secession  to  an 
end.2  It  was  no  doubt  in  response  to  such  pressures  that  M.  Munongo  at 
an  extraordinary  press  conference  on  20  July3  threatened  to  turn  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  help.  This  ultimatum  was  not  taken  seriously  nor  was  it 
probably  meant  to  be,  but  in  the  words  of  one  commentator,  Munongo 

.  had  served  notice  that  he  would  use  any  threat,  and  perhaps  any  means 
to  prevent  the  State  of  Katanga  from  being  re-absorbed  into  the  Congo  .4 
Meanwhile  Elisabethville  prevaricated  and  Tshombe  s  eleventh-hour 
flight  to  Brazzaville  on  29  July  was  merely  the  last  in  a  series  of  gestures 
designed  to  attract  the  maximum  publicity  while  giving  away  practically 
nothing  of  substance.5 

As  Tshombe  temporized,  a  new  central  government  came  into  being. 
On  1  August  Kasavubu  accepted  Ileo’s  resignation  and  invited  Adoula, 
the  minister  of  the  interior,  to  form  an  administration;  the  following  day 
Adoula’s  cabinet  was  unanimously  approved  by  both  the  Chamber  and 
Senate.  Of  the  two  deputy  prime  ministers,  one  was  Gizenga,  the  other 
M.  Jason  Sendwe,  leader  of  the  Baluba  in  north  Katanga.  Ten  of  the 
newly  appointed  ministers  had  held  the  same  office  under  Lumumba, 
and  seven  had  been  members  of  Gizenga’s  government  in  Stanley¬ 
ville.6 

The  creation  of  the  Adoula  government  stood  out  as  the  third  great 
milestone  in  the  Congo’s  slow  march  to  reunification,  after  the  resolution 
and  the  agreement  of  17  April.  For  the  United  Nations  it  was  a  major 
triumph,  the  culmination  of  more  than  four  months  of  the  patient  diplo¬ 
macy  which  had  started  with  the  Gardiner-Nwokedi  mission.  For  the 
Congo  itself,  by  putting  to  an  end  the  crisis  which  had  racked  the 
country  since  Lumumba’s  dismissal  almost  a  year  before,  it  promised  to 
free  the  national  energies  for  the  gigantic  task  of  economic  recovery  which 
lay  ahead.  The  atmosphere  at  once  became  more  hopeful,  and  Dr.  Linner, 
speaking  in  Leopoldville  on  3  August,  could  foresee  a  ‘slow  phase-out’  of 
O.N.U.C.  forces  and  the  opening  of  a  ‘new  chapter’  in  which  the  emphasis 
could  fall  on  technical  and  economic  aid  to  the  Republic.7 

1  N.T.  Times,  1  September  1961. 

2  Guardian,  19  July  1961.  3  Times,  21  July  1961. 

4  Mr.  Conor  Cruise  O’Brien,  the  O.N.U.C.  representative  in  Elisabethville,  in  his  book  To 
Katanga  and  Back  (London,  1962),  p.  192;  hereinafter  cited  as  O’Brien,  Katanga. 

5  These  included  an  agreement  with  Mobutu  whereby  Tshombe  recognized  the  General  as 
‘nominal’  commander  of  the  gendarmerie.  This  attempt  to  capitalise  on  the  previous  close 
relationship  between  the  two  men  survived  little  more  than  a  week:  see  Congo  ig6i,  pp.  241-4. 

6  A  full  list  of  ministers  is  to  be  found  in  ibid.,  pp.  417-18. 

7  N.T.  Times,  4  August  1961. 
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Two  obstacles  blocked  the  fulfilment  of  this  vision,  however:  Katangan 
independence,  needless  to  say,  and  the  attitude  of  Gizenga.  Throughout 
the  negotiations  at  Lovanium,  Gizenga  had  held  himself  aloof,  and 
although  he  issued  instructions  on  5  August  for  his  Afro-Asian  and  com¬ 
munist  supporters  to  transfer  their  diplomatic  recognition  to  Adoula,  he 
refused  to  come  to  the  capital  to  take  up  his  appointment.  Some  of  the 
supporters  were  even  more  intransigent  and  none  seemed  in  any  hurry  to 
recognise  Adoula.  Thus  on  6  August  Radio-Mali  pronounced  the  new 
regime  to  be  ‘the  most  absurd  government  in  the  world’,1  while  in  the 
Congo  Advisory  Committee  at  U.N.  headquarters  in  New  York,  Gizenga’s 
sympathizers  were  said  to  have  opposed  recognition  bitterly  and  at  length. 
Whatever  the  truth  of  this,  it  was  not  until  13  August  that  Hammarskjold 
formally  recognized  Adoula  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations.2 

The  process  of  bringing  Gizenga  to  Leopoldville  was  similarly  pro¬ 
tracted.  The  core  of  his  objection  to  entering  the  captial  appears  to  have 
been  a  suspicion  that  Adoula  would  do  little  or  nothing  to  bring  Katanga 
to  heel,  in  spite  of  the  prime  minister’s  strongly  worded  statement  to 
parliament3  and  it  took  a  pilgrimage  by  Adoula  to  Stanleyville  on  16 
August  to  convince  him  otherwise.  After  two  days  of  intensive  conversa¬ 
tions  both  leaders  partook  in  a  grand  public  reconciliation  in  Stanley¬ 
ville’s  main  square,  Gizenga  engaging  to  join  the  new  government  and 
Adoula  swearing  to  follow  Lumumba’s  ‘doctrine’  of  a  united  Congo 
bearing  the  frontiers  of  30  June  i960. 

Adoula’ s  rapprochement  with  Stanleyville  sealed  the  isolation  of  Katanga. 
It  is  true  that  the  Katangan  deputies  were  sent  to  the  central  parliament 
on  6  August,  but  it  soon  became  clear  that  what  prompted  the  move  was 
less  a  genuine  desire  for  national  unity  than  the  need  to  discover  what 
immediate  action  Adoula  proposed  to  take.  And  as  a  gesture  of  concilia¬ 
tion  it  was  offset,  to  say  the  least,  by  the  visit  of  M.  Kibwe  to  South  Africa 
where  the  Katangan  finance  minister  declared  himself  in  favour  of ‘econo¬ 
mic  co-operation’  between  the  two  countries.  Obviously  Elisabethville 
was  expecting  trouble  and  with  the  Adoula— Gizenga  declaration  the  stage 
was  set  for  the  long-awaited  confrontation. 

(f)  Rumpunch  and  Morthor 

In  his  speech  to  parliament  on  2  August  M.  Adoula  had  made  plain 
his  government’s  determination  to  put  an  end  to  Katanga  s  secession. 
Three  weeks  later,  as  we  have  seen,  matters  had  almost  reached  a  head. 
The  resources  of  persuasion  were  almost  used  up  and  direct  United  Nations 


1  Le  Soir,  7  August  1961. 

2  S.C.O.R.,  Sixteenth  year,  Supplement  for  July,  August  and  September  1961,  pp.  1j~7b- 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  76-77,  86,  where  he  had  promised  that  the  government  ‘is  determined  in  the  very 
near  future  to  annul  the  secession  of  Katanga’. 
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intervention  on  behalf  of  the  central  authority  was  imminent,  unless 
Tshombe  gave  way. 

On  24  August  Kasavubu  issued  a  final  warning  in  the  form  of  an 
ordinance  naming  ‘all  non-Congolese  officers  and  mercenaries  in  the 
Katanga  Forces  who  have  not  entered  into  a  contractual  engagement  with 
the  Central  Government’  as  undesirable  aliens  and  ordering  their  imme¬ 
diate  expulsion.  A  simultaneous  letter  from  Adoula  to  Linner  requested 
United  Nations  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  order,  under  paragraph 
A2  of  the  Security  Council  of  21  February.1  ‘These  actions’,  in  the  words 
of  a  subsequent  U.N.  report,  ‘gave  the  United  Nations  legal  rights  within 
the  Congo  corresponding  to  the  terms  of  the  aforementioned  resolution’.2 

Kasavubu’s  action  cut  deep  into  the  foundations  of  Katanga’s  statehood. 
Without  its  European  officers  and  N.C.O.’s  the  Katangan  gendarmerie 
would  certainly  not  be  able  to  perform  its  function  as  the  armed  guarantee 
of  the  Tshombe  regime  against  invasion  or  internal  rebellion.  With  them 
gone,  the  way  would  lie  open  for  the  entry  of  the  A.N.C.  and  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  Baluba  rule  in  the  north.  The  ‘Independent  State’  would  then  no 
longer  be  feasible,  and  Tshombe  would  be  compelled  to  submit. 

This,  of  course,  had  been  the  intention  of  the  February  resolution  but 
the  O.N.U.C.  representative  in  Elisabethville,  Mr.  Conor  Cruise  O’Brien, 
had  been  restricted  to  a  laborious  procedure  of  negotiating  agreed  lists 
of  expellees  with  Tshombe  himself.3  Moreover,  the  United  Nations  were 
committed  to  provide  replacements  for  all  officers  expelled,  and  in  order 
to  prevent  a  breakdown  in  discipline  their  withdrawal  was  to  be  carefully 
phased.4  Much  the  same  held  true  of  the  ‘political  advisers’  also  included 
in  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  but  these  by  their  very  nature  were  infinitely 
harder  to  pick  out.  The  result  was  that  six  months  after  the  resolution 
had  been  passed,  in  spite  of  the  co-operation  of  M.  Spaak  and  although 
several  notabilities  had  left  Katanga  (presumably,  but  not  certainly,  for 
good),5  the  number  of  Belgian  regulars  and  European  mercenaries  in 
charge  of  the  gendarmerie  remained  between  four  and  five  hundred  and 
‘political  advice’  was  still  being  liberally  dispensed.  This  situation  the 
presidential  ordinance  endangered  at  a  single  stroke. 

1  Documents,  ig6i,  pp.  736-7. 

2  S.C.O.R.,  Sixteenth  year,  supplement  for  July,  August  and  September,  1961,  p.  100. 

3  Mr.  O’Brien,  a  former  member  of  the  Irish  delegation  to  the  United  Nations,  arrived  in 
Elisabethville  on  14  June,  replacing  M.  Georges  Dumontet  of  France. 

4  The  so-called  Egge  Plan,  drawn  up  by  Lt.-Col.  Egge,  a  Norwegian  intelligence  officer  work¬ 
ing  with  Mr.  O’Brien.  See  The  Katangese  Government’s  White  Paper  on  the  events  of  September  and 
December  1961,  pp.  101-3. 

s  Among  them  Major  Weber,  M.  Tshombe’s  chief  military  adviser;  Col.  Crevecoeur,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  gendarmerie ;  Professor  Clemens,  author  of  the  Katangan  constitution ;  M.  Thyssens, 
the  founder  of  CONAKAT;  M.  Decoster,  editor  of  L’ Echo  du  Katanga;  M.  Huyghe,  chef  de 
cabinet  to  the  minister  of  defence,  M.  Yav;  M.  Tign^e,  chef  de  cabinet  to  M.  Munongo;  and 
several  French  officers  who  had  fled  to  Katanga  after  the  failure  of  the  anti-Gaullist  putsch  in 
April.  See  O’Brien,  Katanga,  passim. 
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O.N.U.C.  was  not  slow  to  answer  the  central  government’s  request.  On 
25  August  a  battalion  of  Indian  reinforcements  was  sent  to  Elisabethville 
and  the  following  day  Mr.  O’Brien  saw  M.  Tshombe  in  a  last  attempt  to 
persuade  him  to  go  to  meet  M.  Adoula  in  Leopoldville.  This  approach, 
however,  was  rejected  as  a  ‘virtual  ultimatum’,  and  on  27  August  M. 
Munongo — who  now  seemed  to  be  in  control  of  the  regime — hurled 
defiance  at  the  United  Nations  and  the  central  government.  Katanga’s 
deputies  and  senators,  he  announced,  had  been  instructed  to  leave  the 
capital  and  if  the  A.N.C.  entered  the  state  and  tried  to  disarm  the  gen¬ 
darmerie  the  cabinet  would  consider  it  an  act  of  war.1  Mr.  O’Brien,  not¬ 
withstanding,  flew  north  to  Kamina  base  to  confer  with  his  colleagues  on 
the  final  preparations  for  the  removal  of  the  white  officers,  under  the  code 
word  Operation  Rumpunch. 

The  operation  passed  off  with  a  deceptive  degree  of  success.  In  the 
early  hours  of  28  August,  having  first  put  a  close  guard  round  M.  Mun- 
ongo’s  villa  and  taken  over  the  post  office  and  radio  station,  O.N.U.C.  troops 
proceeded  to  arrest  the  European  gendarmerie  officers.  Thanks  to  these 
precautions,  they  appear  to  have  achieved  almost  complete  surprise: 
altogether  over  a  hundred  officers  were  taken  and  a  great  many  of  them 
repatriated  without  delay.  In  a  broadcast  later  in  the  day  M.  Tshombe 
declared  that  ‘the  government  bows  before  the  decision  of  the  United 
Nations’;  the  foreign  personnel,  he  agreed,  must  leave  the  country  at 
once  and  ‘Katangese  will  henceforth  be  in  command  of  the  armed  forces 
of  Katanga  at  all  levels’.2  A  telegram  from  the  Secretary-General  con¬ 
gratulated  the  participants  on  ‘an  exceedingly  sensitive  operation  carried 
through  with  skill  and  courage’,3  and  on  3  September  Adoula,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Gizenga,  left  the  capital  for  the  conference  of  non-aligned  nations 
in  Belgrade.4 

Unfortunately,  the  United  Nations’  task  was  far  from  finished,  and  at 
least  104  officers  had  yet  to  be  accounted  for.  There  were  three  main 
reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  the  arrests  were  suspended  at  three  in 
the  afternoon  at  the  request  of  the  consular  community  in  Elisabethville, 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  incidents  which  might  result  in  unwanted  casualties. 
This,  as  Mr.  O’Brien  admits,  was  a  serious  error  of  judgment  which 
allowed  many  officers  to  go  into  hiding,  but  it  was  a  decision  reached  only 
after  the  Belgian  consul,  M.  Crener,  had  given  his  word  that  all  the  mer¬ 
cenaries  would  be  sent  home.  By  the  time  his  assurance  had  been  modified 
by  the  government  in  Brussels,  it  was  too  late  to  continue  the  opeiation  as 

1  Times,  28  August  1961.  There  was  no  question  of  the  A.N.C.  acting  at  this  stage,  as  M.  Adoula 
made  clear  at  a  press  conference  on  26  August,  see  N.T.  Times,  27  August  1961. 

2  S.C.O.R.,  Sixteenth  year,  Supplement  for  July,  August  and  September  1961,  pp.  105-6. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  Tshombe  once  again  proclaimed  Katanga’s  ‘right  to  self-determina- 

tl03n  O’Brien,  Katanga,  p.  219.  4  For  which’  see  pp'  365 
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before.1  Secondly,  as  O’Brien  points  out,  it  was  only  too  easy  for  officers 
to  melt  into  the  background  by  doffing  uniform  or  insignia  and  only  an 
impossibly  exhaustive  search  among  the  European  population  could  root 
them  out.  Thirdly,  there  were  important  holes  in  the  net.  The  United 
Nations  could  not  make  arrests  in  places  where  O.N.U.G.  had  no  garrisons, 
and  apart  from  various  areas  of  north  Katanga,  these  included  the  mining 
towns  of  Kolwezi  and  Jadotville,  and  most  serious  of  all,  the  gendarmerie 
training  camp  at  Shinkolobwe. 

It  was  thus  not  altogether  justifiable  to  claim,  as  Mr.  O’Brien  did,  that 
Katanga  was  in  a  state  of  secession  ‘without  having  the  means  to  maintain 
that  secession’,2  and  there  was  still  a  prospect  that  Tshombe  would  be 
able  to  hold  out  in  defiance  of  the  central  government.  Such  a  prospect 
was  immeasurably  strengthened  by  the  reactions  of  London  and  Salisbury. 
On  30  August  in  a  statement  to  the  Federal  Assembly,  Sir  Roy  Welensky 
vigorously  attacked  the  U.N.  action  as  ‘arbitrary  and  high-handed’.3  The 
United  Nations  had  not  been  given  ‘by  the  security  council  resolutions  of 
2 1  st  February  or  by  any  other  devices,  any  authority  to  use  force’  to  arrest 
foreign  personnel.  The  result  of  the  operation  would  be  not  only  to  destroy 
‘the  sound  and  stable  administration’  in  Katanga,  but  ‘could  bring  law¬ 
lessness  right  up  to  our  border’.  With  this  in  mind  he  had  protested  to  the 
British  government  which  had  given  him  ‘assurances’  that  it  would  not 
agree  to  ‘any  attempt  by  the  United  Nations  to  take  over  Katanga  by 
force’.  Meanwhile  the  Federation  was  ‘taking  steps  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
our  borders’. 

This  initiative  was  followed  up  the  next  day  by  the  delivery  of  a  personal 
message  of  sympathy  from  Sir  Roy  to  M.  Tshombe,  by  the  Rhodesian 
vice-consul  in  Elisabethville,  Mr.  David  Smith.  The  tacit  association  of 
Britain  with  Welensky’s  views  was  manifested  in  the  presence  of  the  British 
consul,  Mr.  Denzil  Dunnett.4  At  the  same  time,  Sir  Patrick  Dean  in  New 
York  was  instructed  to  discover  from  the  secretary-general  the  precise 
nature  of  the  intervention,  in  terms  which  made  clear  British  anxiety  and 
apprehension.5  Hammarskjold’s  reply  was  that  nothing  had  taken  place 
which  went  beyond  the  scope  of  the  February  resolution. 

1  M.  Spaak  would  only  take  responsibility  for  the  Belgian  regular  officers  in  Katanga.  He 
had  already  protested  to  Hammarskjold — on  26  August — that  Rumpunch  would  be  in  breach 
of  the  agreement  reached  at  Geneva  on  12  July  (see  above,  p.  498).  For  an  important  statement 
of  his  position,  see  his  speech  to  the  Belgian  Senate  in  Le  Soir,  13  October  1961. 

2  Guardian,  30  August  1961. 

3  Documents,  1961,  pp.  747-50.  This  was  not  enough  for  Sir  Roy,  who  on  6  September  in  a  private 
message  to  Mr.  Macmillan,  called  for  ‘an  open  and  categorical  repudiation  of  the  action  of  the 
United  Nations’  in  Katanga.  See  Sir  Roy  Welensky,  Welensky’s  4000  Days  (London,  1964), 
p.  228.  Chapters  IX  and  X  give  a  revealing  account  of  Welensky’s  role  in  the  Congo  crisis  during 
1960-2. 

4  O’Brien,  Katanga,  pp.  228-9. 

5  See  Lord  Lansdowne’s  statement  to  the  House  of  Lords  of  18  October  in  Documents,  ig6i, 
pp.  758-63. 
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Fortified,  no  doubt,  by  these  expressions  of  concern,  the  Tshombe 
regime  began  to  regain  some  of  its  lost  composure.  During  the  first  week 
in  September,  a  highly  organised  ‘hate  campaign’  was  mounted  against 
O.N.U.C.,  marked  by  virulent  propaganda  broadcasts  and  anti-United 
Nations  demonstrations  in  Elisabethville.  The  U.N.  was  further  harassed 
by  having  to  protect  enormous  and  growing  numbers  of  Kasai  Baluba, 
refugees  from  a  sudden  wave  of  intimidation  by  their  tribal  enemies  in 
CONAKAT.  By  9  September  about  35,000  had  collected  in  the  various 
O.N.U.C.  camps  in  the  city  and  three  days  later  the  total  had  swollen  to 
more  than  45,000.  Moreover,  among  the  mercenaries  who  had  evaded 
arrest  were  several  who  openly  boasted  to  newspaper  correspondents  that 
they  were  ready  to  sabotage  U.N.  installations  and  even  to  assassinate 
O.N.U.C.  personnel.1 

There  was  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the  instigator  of  all  these 
measures  was  the  minister  of  the  interior2  and  on  1  September  O  Biien 
asked  Tshombe  that  Munongo  be  dismissed,  threatening  otherwise  to 
break  off  relations.  Four  days  later,  O’Brien  gave  Tshombe  notice  ‘that 
the  actions  of  his  government  in  provoking  inter-tribal  hatred  were  liable 
to  cause  civil  war,  and  could  therefore,  if  they  continued,  involve  the 
application  of  paragraph  A.i  of  the  resolution  of  February  21st 3  (autho¬ 
rising  the  use  of  force  in  the  last  resort).  At  the  same  time  he  requested 
power  from  Hammarskjold  to  have  Munongo  arrested  himself,  but 
Hammarskjold’s  reply  was  that  Munongo  should  only  be  apprehended  if 

caught  in  the  act  of  inciting  violence. 

The  true  centre  of  policy-making,  however,  lay  neither  in  New  York  nor 
Elisabethville  but  in  Leopoldville.  There,  in  the  absence  of  Adoula  and 
Gizenga  and  of  Linner,*  a  secret  session  of  parliament  passed  a  number  of 
resolutions  designed  to  end  Katangan  secession  once  and  for  all.  Among 
other  things,  Tshombe  and  his  principal  ministers  were  to  be  arrested,  key 
installations  seized  and  a  high  commissioner  sent  out  from  the  capital  to 
re-establish  the  authority  of  the  central  government;  the  United  Nations, 
as  on  28  August,  was  to  carry  out  the  government’s  decree.  There  seems 
little  doubt  that  Khiari  was  closely  associated  with  this  development  and  he 
and  Fabry,  the  legal  adviser  to  O.N.U.C.,  conveyed  the  details  to  O  Bnen 
and  his  military  aides  on  11  September;3  the  operation  (code-named 
Morthor)  was  timed  for  the  early  hours  of  13  September. 


I  According  to  Cnhn.r  who  sough,  U  .^pro.ecrion  on  30  August. 

There  seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt  his  testimony,  for  which  see  ibid.,  pp.  233  4- 

4  DrdLinner4flew  to  Brussels  on  8  September  for  conversations  with  M  Spaak  on  the  subject 
of  repatriations  from  Katanga,  returning  on  10  September.  He  appears  to  have  known  the  details 


of  Morthor. 

5  Ibid.,  pp.  247-52. 
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At  the  same  time,  Adoula  had  invited  Hammarskjold  to  Leopoldville, 
ostensibly  to  discuss  aid  problems.1  Hammarskjold’s  real  purpose,  how¬ 
ever,  was  without  much  doubt  to  bring  Tshombe  and  Adoula  together, 
and  when  Khiari  and  O’Brien  saw  Tshombe  on  12  September  it  was  to 
ask  him  to  go  to  Leopoldville  to  meet  with  the  secretary-general.  The 
Katangan  president’s  non-committal  answer  was  construed — rightly — 
as  a  refusal.2 

These  two  lines  of  approach,  negotiation  and  coup  de  main,  were  funda¬ 
mentally  distinct,  although  O’Brien  has  attempted  to  draw  a  connection 
between  them.  A  refusal  on  Tshombe’s  part  to  talk  with  Hammarskjbld, 
he  claims,  automatically  brought  Morthor  into  play,  and  this  sequence 
had  the  secretary-general’s  approval.  According  to  O’Brien,  Khiari 
explained  that  Hammarskjold  wanted  the  operation  completed  either 
before  his  arrival  in  Leopoldville  (3  p.m.  on  13  September)  or  after  his 
departure  on  16  September,  since  ‘it  would  be  embarrassing  for  him  if 
fighting  were  actually  going  on  in  Katanga’.3  What  seems  much  more 
likely,  to  judge  by  Hammarskjold’s  reactions  during  his  stay  in  the  capital, 
is  that  he  was  not  fully  aware  of  the  details  or  even  perhaps  of  the  very 
existence  of  a  plan  which  could  only  have  interfered  with  the  settlement 
he  had  come  so  far  to  arrange.  If  so,  one  must  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
Khiari,  in  the  expectation  that  the  operation  would  be  over  quickly,  hoped 
to  present  Hammarskjold  with  an  agreeable  surprise  as  he  landed  at  the 
airport. 

Whatever  the  case,  there  were  serious  grounds  for  opposing  forcible 
action  of  the  kind  envisaged  by  Morthor.  This  is  not  to  say  that  one  can¬ 
not  sympathise  with  the  unpleasant  situation  ofO.N.U.G.  in  Elisabethville. 
O’Brien  was  almost  certainly  right  in  thinking  that  Munongo’s  arrest 
would  strike  at  the  root  of  the  ultra  terror  tactics,  and  the  idea  of  a  swift 
resort  to  force  before  the  position  grew  any  worse  was  undoubtedly  tempt¬ 
ing.  But  these  considerations  were  (or  should  have  been)  outweighed  by 
many  other  factors  which  show  that  the  operation  was  a  mistaken  gamble. 

In  the  first  place,  the  odds  against  it  succeeding  even  partially,  like 
Rumpunch,  were  extremely  high,  as  O’Brien  himself  admits.4  The  element 
of  surprise  which  had  accounted  for  so  much  of  the  success  of  Rumpunch 
was  now  completely  missing.  Thanks  to  the  Katangan  deputies  in  Leo¬ 
poldville,  a  substantially  accurate  version  of  the  secret  parliamentary 
debates  was  in  Tshombe’s  hands  by  9  September — a  fact  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  make  known  at  a  press  conference  that  day.5  By  12  September 
a  heavy  guard  of  Katangan  para-commandos,  the  elite  of  the  gendarmerie, 
was  in  position  at  the  post  office  and  radio  station.  It  was  clear  that  this 


1  S.C.O.R.,  Sixteenth  year,  Supplement  for  July,  August  and  September  1961,  pp.  97-98. 

2  O’Brien,  Katanga,  p.  246.  3  ibid.,  p.  251. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  250.  s  Congo  1961,  p.  521. 
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time  O.N.U.C.  could  not  hope  to  carry  out  its  plans  without  at  least  some 
bloodshed,  and  this  would  obviously  be  highly  damaging  to  the  United 
Nations’  cause.  The  predictable  consequences  would  be  to  discredit 
O.N.U.C.  as  a  peace-keeping  force,  to  destroy  the  atmosphere  for  negotiation, 
to  enable  Katanga  to  pose  as  a  martyr  to  international  power  politics,  and 
to  give  Tshombe’s  sympathisers  ammunition  for  a  full-scale  diplomatic 
barrage  far  greater  than  that  they  had  mounted  after  Rumpunch. 

The  legal  objections  were  equally  powerful.  Even  the  critics  of  Rum- 
punch  could  not  honestly  dispute  that  it  had  a  sound  legal  basis  in  the 
February  resolution,  but  Morthor  unquestionably  did  not.  O’Brien’s 
claim  that  it  derived  its  legality  from  paragraph  Ai  of  the  resolution — the 
use  of  force  in  the  last  resort  in  order  to  prevent  civil  war — does  not  bear 
close  examination.1  Nor,  however,  does  the  case  which  the  official  United 
Nations  report  sought  to  establish:  that  Morthor  was  simply  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Rumpunch,  the  arrest  of  mercenaries  under  paragraph  A2.2 
Morthor,  as  most  commentators  recognised,  was  an  attempted  coup  d'etat 
with  the  unmistakable  purpose  of  ending  Katanga’s  secession,3  a  political 
act  for  which  O.N.U.C.  had  no  mandate  whatsoever. 

It  is  highly  unlikely  that  Hammarskjold  would  have  sanctioned  such  a 
dubiously  founded  plan.4  His  attempt  to  conceal  the  real  nature  of  the 
operation  in  the  official  report  certainly  suggests  that  this  was  so  and  an 
additional  factor  strengthens  the  supposition.  As  we  have  seen,  through¬ 
out  the  O.N.U.C.  operation  Hammarskjold  was  extremely  jealous  of  the 
U.N.’s  independence  of  action,  and  most  anxious  to  avoid  appearance  of 
taking  orders  from  the  central  government.  His  attitude  to  Lumumba’s 
demands  over  Katanga  in  August  i960  is  sufficient  proof  of  this,  and  his 
acceptance  of  Adoula’s  ordinance  of  24  August  1961  was  in  some  ways 
an  ironic  reversal  of  policy.  But  it  was  a  far  cry  from  this  to  appear  to 
be  carrying  out  secret  resolutions  of  the  Congolese  parliament  without 
seeking  the  public  authorisation  of  the  president  or  prime  minister,  and  one 
cannot  imagine  Hammarskjold  going  about  things  in  such  a  way. 

So  Morthor  went  ahead,  and  almost  from  the  very  beginning  things 
went  wrong.  Firstly,  although  the  radio  station  and  the  post  office  were 
captured  after  stiff  hand-to-hand  combat,  fighting  continued  in  the  streets 
of  Elisabethville.  In  the  second  place,  the  Irish  company  in  Jadotville— 


1  O’Brien,  Katanga,  p.  256.  It  was  probably  not  intended  to. 

2  Documents,  1961,  pp.  75°~5-  .  .  r  „  , 

3  In  the  morning  of  13  September,  O’Brien  was  quoted  as  saying:  The  secession  of  Katanga 

has  ended.  It  is  now  a  Congolese  province  run  by  the  Central  Government  ;  N.T.  fimes, 

"V  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  his  version  of  his  meeting  with  Hammarskjold  on  16  September, 
states  that  ‘Mr.  Hammarskjold  made  it  clear  to  me  that  the  object  of  the  action  of  September  13 
was  to  complete  the  work  of  August  28,  and  that  no  further  instructions  had  therefore  been  re¬ 
quired  from  him’ ;  Documents,  1961,  p.  760.  An  interesting  account  of  Hammarskjold  s  views  as 
of  15  September  can  be  found  in  Observer,  24  September  1961. 
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sent  at  the  express  request  of  the  Belgian  consul  to  protect  the  European 
community  there — were  besieged  by  a  superior  gendarmerie  force  and 
reinforcements  were  unable  to  get  through.1  But  the  most  vital  mistake  of 
all  was  to  allow  Tshombe  to  escape  to  the  Rhodesian  frontier  after  agreeing 
to  order  a  cease-fire  and  to  declare  secession  at  an  end.  Significantly 
enough,  the  British  consul,  with  whom  Tshombe  sought  refuge  at  six 
in  the  morning,  made  no  attempt  to  bring  him  into  contact  with  Mr. 
O’Brien.2 

Mr.  Dunnett’s  evasiveness  compared  curiously,  to  say  the  least,  with 
the  reported  activity  of  his  colleague  in  Leopoldville.3  There,  on  the 
evening  of  13  September,  the  British  ambassador,  Mr.  Riches,  is  said  to 
have  placed  the  strongest  possible  pressure  on  the  Secretary-General  both 
to  bring  about  the  cease-fire  Mr.  Dunnett  had  hindered  and  to  give  an 
acceptable  explanation  of  the  fighting.  Otherwise,  according  to  this 
account,  ‘Britain  would  have  to  consider  withdrawing  all  support  from 
O.N.U.C.’s  mission’. 

The  reasons  for  this  dramatic  move  are  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  first  place, 
Riches’s  representations  followed  logically  from  what  Sir  Patrick  Dean  had 
said  in  the  Security  Council  debate,  namely  that  the  February  resolution 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  empowering  the  United  Nations  to  impose  a 
political  settlement  on  the  Congo.  Speaking  of  Morthor  (but  not  of  Rum- 
punch),  one  would  find  nothing  to  quarrel  with  in  this  view,  and  here  the 
British  case  was  sound. 

One  can  also  sympathize  to  a  certain  degree  with  the  other  motives 
which  were  brought  out  in  a  speech  by  the  British  foreign  secretary,  Lord 
Home,  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  17  October.4  The  first  was  a  deep-set  fear 
that  a  chaotic  situation  in  Katanga  would  spread  over  the  border  into 
the  Rhodesian  Federation  for  which  the  British  government  was  partly 
responsible.  The  position  in  both  the  Rhodesias  during  the  summer  of 
1961  was  undoubtedly  inflammable  owing  to  difficulties  involved  in  the 
introduction  of  new  constitutions,  and  Lord  Home  made  no  secret  of  his 
belief  that  U.N.  intervention  ‘would  excite  passions  in  Africa  which  would 
get  completely  out  of  control’.  The  second  was  the  conviction  that  the 
United  Nations  was  rapidly  becoming  dominated  by  an  unreasonable 
Afro-Asian  majority  obsessed  by  the  bogey  of  colonialism.  The  targets  of 
the  Afro-Asians,  said  Lord  Home,  were  invariably  the  former  colonial 
powers,  Britain  and  France,  and  the  attack  on  Katanga,  in  the  British 
view,  was  a  concrete  expression  of  their  dislike. 

1  The  Irish  surrendered  on  17  September;  they  were  earlier  believed  to  have  been  massacred. 

2  O’Brien,  Katanga,  pp.  272-3. 

3  See  PP-  1 29-3 1  of  A.  L.  Gavshon,  The  Mysterious  Death  of  Dag  Hamrnarskjold  (Walker  and  Co., 
New  York,  1962),  hereinafter  cited  as  Gavshon.  This  is  the  only  available  detailed  source  on 
Hammarskjold’s  four  days  in  Leopoldville. 

4  Documents ,  1961,  pp.  756-8. 
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Taken  at  their  face  value,  all  these  arguments  had  a  certain  foice  in 
them.  In  practice,  however,  British  policy  emerged  in  a  much  less 
favourable  light.  While  London  declared  itself  a  firm  supporter  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  activities  of  Mr.  Dunnett  in  Elisabethville  did  not 
suggest  that  the  welfare  of  the  Organisation  was  uppermost  in  the  British 
mind,  and  Mr.  Nehru  at  a  press  conference  on  17  September  accused 
the  former  British  ambassador  in  Leopoldville  of  constantly  obstructing 
O.N.U.C.’s  work.1  And  if  Dunnett  could  have  been  instructed  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  Tshombe  to  negotiate  with  the  central  government, 
so  surely  could  Sir  Roy  Welensky  have  been  restrained  from  his  loud 
protestations  of  sympathy  for  the  Katangan  regime.  On  13  Septembei 
Federal  troops  were  moved  up  to  the  Katanga  border,  while  in  a  series  o 
impassioned  pronouncements  Welensky  denounced  the  operation  as  ‘the 
rule  of  the  jungle’,  even  going  so  far  as  to  read  out  a  message  of  defiance 
from  Tshombe  and  to  receive  two  of  Tshombe’s  ministers.2  The  British 
government  did  nothing  to  dissociate  itself  from  these  actions,  although 
their  net  effect  was  undoubtedly  to  stiffen  Katangan  resistance  and  piolong 

the  fighting.  , ,  , 

But  British  policy  as  summarized  in  the  Riches  demarche  represented  a 

much  wider  threat  to  the  future  of  the  Congo  operation  and  to  Hammar- 
ski  old’s  own  position.  Without  British  financial  and  logistic  support  it  was 
clear  that  O  N  U.C.  would  be  virtually  paralysed,  and  the  prospect  of  a  third 
permanent  member  of  the  Security  Council  publicly  withdrawing  its 
confidence  must  have  been  unnerving  m  the  extreme  to  the  Secretary- 
General.  French  official  spokesmen,  needless  to  say,  were  expressing  strong 
criticism  of  the  U.N.  action,  while  Moscow,  although  welcoming  the  news, 
was  careful  not  to  relieve  Hammarskjold’s  discomfiture.  Even  W ashmg- 
ton’s  support  was  tempered  by  the  need  to  placate  pro-Katangan  public 
opinion  to  some  extent,  and  the  State  Department  statement  issued 
on  16  September  threw  the  emphasis  on  a  cease-fire  and  peace  u 
reconciliation.3 

On  the  other  hand,  Hammarskjold  was  under  equally  heavy  pressure 
from  the  more  radical  Afro-Asians  to  go  through  with  Morthor  and  crush 
the  Tshombe  regime.  In  Delhi,  Indian  officials  declared  that  the  operation 
was  fully  authorized  by  the  February  resolution,  and  at  the  press  con- 
ference  on  ,7  September  Mr.  Nehru  stated  that  in  his  view  it  should  have 
been  undertaken  ‘a  year  ago’;  the  criticisms  being  levelled  at  the  action, 
especially  by  Britain,  could  only  be  a  matter  for  regret.*  ^  Leopo ldv tile 
meanwhile,  Hammarskjold  was  being  pressed  by  khian,  Fabry  an 

I  Way  T.L^pK  W  September,  and ^ep, ember 

I96I. 

3  D.S.B.,  2  October  1961,  pp.  55°~K 

4  Times,  18  September  1961. 
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General  McKeown  (the  O.N.U.G.  Force  Commander)  to  sustain  the  offen¬ 
sive  and  bring  Morthor  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Hammarskjold’s  decision  was  to  overrule  this  advice  and  aim  at  a 
personal  approach  to  Tshombe.  After  discussions  with  Adoula  he  knew 
that  the  Congolese  prime  minister  would  not  agree  to  meet  Tshombe  out¬ 
side  the  capital;  nor,  of  course,  would  the  Katangan  president  travel  to 
Leopoldville  to  meet  him.  On  the  night  of  15  September,  therefore, 
Hammarskjold  composed  a  draft  message  to  Tshombe,  holding  it  in 
readiness  for  the  appropriate  moment.  Meanwhile,  orders  were  passed 
to  Elisabethville  to  hold  a  defensive  posture,1  although  a  request  was  put 
through  for  overflying  facilities  for  three  Ethiopian  jet  aircraft  to  cope 
with  a  Katangan  Fouga  fighter  which  was  continually  harassing  O.N.U.G. 
troops.2 

On  the  morning  of  16  September,  the  British  under-secretary  of  state, 
Lord  Lansdowne,  met  the  secretary-general  to  add  more  weight  to  the 
Riches  demarche.  According  to  Lansdowne,  Hammarskjold  at  once  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  should  meet  Tshombe  at  Ndola  in  Northern  Rhodesia  and 
undertook  to  clear  the  arrangement  with  Adoula.  This,  and  much  else  of 
the  meeting,  is  still  in  dispute  but  it  seems  fairly  well  established  that  by 
this  time  Hammarskjold  was  so  appalled  at  the  loss  of  life  on  both  sides 
that  he  was  determined  to  end  the  operation  as  soon  as  possible.  It  has 
even  been  alleged  that  Lord  Lansdowne  held  out  the  threat  of  an  unde¬ 
clared  guerrilla  war  against  O.N.U.C.  fought  from  Rhodesian  soil,3  and  if 
Hammarskjold  had  been  in  a  militant  mood  this  would  no  doubt  have 
served  to  force  him  to  come  to  terms.  The  previous  drafting  of  the  message 
to  Tshombe,  however,  suggests  that  he  needed  no  further  persuasion,  and 
attempts  to  contact  Tshombe  went  ahead  through  the  agency  of  Mr. 
Dunnett.4 

Shortly  before  midnight  on  16  September,  a  message  from  Tshombe 
proposed  a  meeting  with  O’Brien  at  Bancroft  in  Northern  Rhodesia.5 
This  was  the  opening  Hammarskjold  had  been  waiting  for.  The  message 
prepared  the  night  before  was  despatched  at  once,  calling  for  an  immediate 
cease-fire  and  a  meeting  at  Ndola  ‘to  find  peaceful  methods  of  resolving 
the  present  conflict’.  Tshombe’s  reply  imposed  conditions  which  Ham¬ 
marskjold  at  first  refused  to  accept.6  In  the  absence  of  a  more  favourable 

1  By  this  time  there  was  a  complete  gulf  between  Hammarskjold  and  O’Brien.  See  O’Brien, 
Katanga,  pp.  276,  282. 

2  The  request  was  made  to  Britain,  as  the  ’planes  had  to  cross  Uganda.  Permission  was  with¬ 
held  until  18  September — yet  another  instance  of  British  non-co-operation. 

3  The  principal  versions  are  set  out  in  Gavshon,  pp.  162-8.  Lansdowne’s  own  statement  is  in 

Documents,  1961,  pp.  758-63.  4  Gavshon,  p.  168. 

5  Tshombe  had  already  failed  to  appear  at  an  agreed  meeting  at  Dunnett’s  house  on  the 
evening  of  15  September. 

6  Hammarskjold’s  first  message  is  printed  in  Documents,  1961,  pp.  755-6.  It  should  be  noted  that 
Hammarskjold  went  to  Ndola  against  O’Brien’s  advice;  cf.  O’Brien,  Katanga,  p.  > 
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reply  from  the  Katangan  president,  Hammarskjold  nevertheless  left  Leo¬ 
poldville  for  the  Ndola  rendezvous  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  17th, 
almost  certainly  impelled  by  the  grave  news  of  the  Irish  surrender  at 
Jadotville  and  the  continuing  attacks  of  the  Fouga. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  only  too  familiar.  The  aircraft  carrying  the 
secretary-general  and  his  party  crashed  on  the  approach  to  Ndola  killing 
all  its  occupants,  and  the  cease-fire  agreement  which  he  would  have 
negotiated  was  signed  on  20  September  by  Khiari.1  Tshombe  made  his 
way  back  to  Elisabethville.  In  the  bitter  words  of  O’Brien,  ‘The  secession 
was  maintained;  officially,  no  one  had  even  tried  to  end  it’. 

(g)  The  Uneasy  Interlude 

Hammarskjold’s  death  and  the  cease-fire  agreement  threw  the  United 
Nations  into  a  state  of  confusion  which  endured  for  many  weeks.  The 
international  scene  had  already  been  darkened  by  the  erection  of  the 
Berlin  Wall  and  the  Soviet  resumption  of  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  fact  that  the  conference  of  non-aligned  nations  in  Belgrade  had 
failed  to  take  a  more  positive  stand  on  either  issue,  only  served  to  deepen 
the  feeling  of  despair.2  Now  the  United  Nations  itself  stood  leaderless  and 
it  was  only  too  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  once  more  seize  the 
opportunity  to  press  the  case  for  a  troika  Secretariat  which  it  had  been 
obliged  to  drop  in  April.  When  the  General  Assembly  met  again  on 
19  September,  therefore,  it  was  in  a  mood  of  extreme  crisis. 

The  need  for  a  firm  hand  to  direct  Congo  policy  was  obviously  crucial, 
but  the  most  that  O.N.U.C.  could  hope  to  do  was  to  hold  its  ground  in 
Katanga  until  a  successor  to  Hammarskjold  might  be  agreed  on  and 
meanwhile  to  consolidate  its  military  position.  Not  surprisingly,  this 
defensive  posture  came  in  for  heavy  criticism  from  the  Afro-Asians  and 
not  least  from  the  central  government  in  Leopoldville.  Thus  before  the 
provisional  cease-fire  was  signed  Dr.  Nkrumah  had  issued  a  statement3  urg¬ 
ing  O.N.U.C.  to  fight  on  ‘until  that  Province  (Katanga)  has  been  absorbed 
completely  into  the  Congo’,  and  his  opinion  that  a  cease-fire  would  have 
highly  damaging  military  and  political  consequences  for  the  United 
Nations  was  widely  shared  in  the  uncommitted  world.  M.  Adoula  for  his 
part  made  no  attempt  to  disguise  his  chagrin  at  the  cease-fire  when  it 
came.  At  a  meeting  with  M.  Khiari  on  21  September  he  placed  on  record 
his  ‘strongest  reservations’,  adding  ominously  that  the  government  was 
now  left  with  a  duty  ‘to  resort  to  their  own  means  to  put  an  end  to 
Katanga’s  secession’.4 

1  S.C.O.R.,  Sixteenth  year,  Supplement  for  July,  August  and  September  1961,  p.  120. 

2  See  Chapter  VII.  .  c 

3  Text  in  G.A.O.R.,  Sixteenth  session,  1015th  plenary  meeting,  26  September  1961,  pp.  ob-87. 

♦  Guardian,  23  September  1961. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  hostility  against  the  European  governments  that 
were  believed  to  support  Tshombe  reached  new  heights.  Britain,  France, 
Belgium,  the  Rhodesian  Federation  and  South  Africa  were  all  now  irre¬ 
vocably  identified  in  the  Afro-Asian  mind  as  ‘powers  .  .  .  who  are  intent 
on  destroying  the  prestige  of  the  United  Nations  and  on  maintaining 
colonial  rule  and  exploitation  in  the  African  continent’1 — in  Katanga’s 
case  through  Union  Aiiniere  money  and  the  provision  of  white  mercenaries. 
Perhaps  the  most  extreme  instance  of  the  wave  of  Afro-Asian  indignation 
was  the  accusation  in  the  Ghanaian  Times  that  the  British  government  was 
directly  responsible  for  Hammarskj old’s  death,  and  equally  wild  charges  in 
the  Indian  press  brought  Anglo-Indian  relations  to  their  lowest  mark  since 
Suez.2  It  was  comparatively  easy  to  show  that  these  allegations  had  no 
serious  basis.  What  was  more  difficult  for  London  was  the  task  of  demon¬ 
strating  that  Britain  had  not  been  working  covertly  against  the  United 
Nations  in  the  Congo.  British  policy  had  laid  itself  wide  open  to  mis¬ 
interpretation  and  the  suspicions  of  its  real  character  were  to  receive 
further  confirmation  before  the  year  was  out. 

The  single  exception  in  this  anti-western  barrage  was,  of  course,  the 
United  States,  which  during  the  first  week  in  October  provided  more 
tokens  ofits  support  for  O.N.U.C.  In  the  first  place,  the  Belgian  head  of  the 
Katanga  Information  Services,  M.  Struelens,  was  given  notice  to  quit 
New  York,  where  he  had  been  directing  an  expensive  publicity  campaign 
for  more  than  a  year.3  And  at  the  same  time,  the  American  ambassador 
in  New  Delhi,  Mr.  Galbraith,  went  out  of  his  way  to  pay  a  warm  tribute 
to  the  work  of  the  Indian  contingent — in  significant  contrast  to  the 
allegations  of  Indian  brutality  then  filling  most  of  the  British  Press.4 
Washington,  he  made  clear,  was  most  anxious  that  the  United  Nations 
should  fulfil  its  mission  and  to  this  end  (i.e.  the  re-integration  of  Katanga) 
the  administration  would  furnish  the  maximum  possible  assistance. 

It  was  therefore  a  profound  shock  to  American  opinion  when  Gizenga, 
who  had  left  the  capital  for  Stanleyville  on  4  October,  not  only  failed  to 
return  but  gave  every  sign  of  attempting  to  rebuild  his  position  in  Orientale 
and  Kivu.  At  once  the  spectre  of  communist  penetration  was  summoned 
up  again  and  fears  aroused  for  the  future  of  Adoula’s  government.  Both 
were  exaggerated,  as  it  soon  became  apparent,  but  as  long  as  Gizenga 
remained  at  large,  the  potential  threat  which  he  symbolized  acted  as  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  American  efforts  at  promoting  a  settlement  and  could 
fairly  be  described  as  the  dominant  factor  in  Washington’s  policy  through¬ 
out  the  next  few  months. 


1  G.A.O.R.,  Sixteenth  session,  1015th  plenary  meeting,  26  September  1961,  p.  86.  The  words 
are  Dr.  Nkrumah’s. 

2  Times,  20  and  21  September  1961. 

3  N.  T.  Times,  5  October  1961. 


4  Ibid. 
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Meanwhile,  the  paralysis  at  United  Nations  headquarters  persisted. 
When  Hammarskjold  was  buried  at  Uppsala  on  29  September  a  successor 
had  still  not  been  found,  and  the  Soviet  delegation  was  reported  to  be 
holding  out  tenaciously  for  a  troika  arrangement.  Not  the  least  of  the 
regrettable  consequences  from  the  U.N.  point  of  view  was  the  levived 
confidence  in  Elisabethville.  In  a  fighting  speech  on  1 1  October  M. 
Tshombe  called  on  the  entire  Katangese  population  to  take  up  arms, 
addressing  an  appeal  to  the  French  African  group  to  speak  in  Katanga  s 
cause  at  the  General  Assembly.  Two  days  later  O.N.U.G.  morale  reached 
its  nadir  with  the  signature  of  a  formal  cease-fire  agreement  which  was 
generally  accepted  as  a  feather  in  Tshombe’s  cap.1  1  he  gendarmerie  was 
to  be  allowed  to  re-occupy  all  the  positions  it  had  held  in  Elisabethville 
before  13  September,  and  elsewhere  too,  both  sides  were  to  1  evert  to  a 
status  quo  which,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  largely  favoured  the  Katangans. 

In  Leopoldville,  reactions  were  bitter  in  the  extreme  and  Adoula’s 
misgivings  were  echoed  by  Bomboko  in  the  Assembly.  As  in  September, 
the  central  authorities  were  painfully  aware  that  the  agreement  might  be 
construed  as  affording  some  recognition  to  Katanga’s  claims  to  sover¬ 
eignty,  and  Adoula  was  emphatic  in  stating  that  he  would  not  consider 
himself  bound  by  its  terms.2  General  Lundula,  speaking  from  Stanleyville, 
struck  an  even  graver  note,  accusing  O.N.U.G.  of  sabotage  and  declaring 
that  the  government  had  ‘the  clear  right’  to  bring  in  foreign  military 
assistance.3  This  last  remark  was  naturally  taken  as  a  reference  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  indeed  Moscow  had  just  given  a  timely  reminder  of  its 
continued  interest  in  the  Katanga  situation  in  a  long  letter  from  Zorin  to 


the  President  of  the  Security  Council.4 

Despite  Adoula’s  warnings  the  Secretariat  went  on  to  ratify  the  cease-hie 
on  23  October.5  The  position  of  the  central  government  had  been  taken 
into  consideration,  however,  in  a  number  of  highly  important  provisions. 
These  were,  firstly,  that  ‘the  conclusion  of  the  agreement  shall  m  no  way 
affect  the  resolutions  of  the  Security  Council,  including  that  of  21  February 
1961  and  of  the  General  Assembly’ ;  secondly,  that  ‘the  agreement  is  of  a 
strictly  military  nature - It  has  no  political  intention  or  aun’.  f  urther¬ 

more,  the  Secretariat’s  approval,  the  statement  went  on,  involves  no 
derogation  of  the  unity,  territorial  integrity  or  independence  of  the  Congo 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo,  or  of  the  authority  o 
its 'central  government’.  Finally,  ‘full  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  A-2’  of  the  February  resolution— that  is,  the  removal  o 


■  S.C.O.R.,  Sixteenth  year,  Supplement  for  October,  November  and  December  1961,  PP- 9  10. 
2  Ibid.,  pp.  64-65.  S/4964. 

i  CSTo'C sSeemh  year,  Supplement  for  October,  November  and  December  r96t,  pp,  6,- 
63.  S/4962. 

5  Documents ,  ig6i,  p.  763. 
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mercenaries — was  to  be  ‘a  condition  essential  to  the  effective  application 
of  the  Protocol’.  In  addition  to  these  provisos,  M.  Khiari,  who  had  once 
again  negotiated  the  agreement,  explained  ‘with  some  ingenuity’  (as  the 
Daily  Telegraph  correspondent  put  it)  that  the  clause  allowing  the  gen¬ 
darmerie  to  reply  to  ‘an  attack  from  the  outside’  would  not  apply  in  the 
event  of  an  invasion  by  the  A.N.C.  The  central  government,  in  his  opinion, 
had  a  free  hand  to  wage  war  on  Katanga  if  it  should  want  to.1 

Leopoldville  needed  no  such  invitation.  Since  late  September  govern¬ 
ment  troops  had  been  grouping  in  Kasai  with  a  view  to  entering  Katanga 
from  the  north-west,  and  others  were  reported  to  be  massing  in  Kivu.  Pro¬ 
bing  attacks  from  Kasai  began  on  about  20  October  shortly  after  yet  an¬ 
other  disclosure  of  the  impasse  between  Tshombe  and  Adoula,2  but  these 
were  rapidly  routed  by  the  newly  reinforced  Katangan  Air  Force.  The 
penetration  from  Kivu,  by  contrast,  was  completely  successful.  On  10 
November,  Mwamba  Ilunga,  the  Balukabat  leader,  arrived  in  Albertville 
to  set  up  an  administration  loyal  to  the  capital,  in  close  co-operation  with 
O.N.U.C.3  and  elsewhere  in  north  Katanga,  the  power  ofTshombe’s  regime 
began  to  recede  as  the  A.N.C.  advanced  in  disorder. 

The  deterioration  in  Katanga’s  position  coincided  with  a  marked 
improvement  in  United  Nations  fortunes.  On  3  November,  after  more 
than  six  weeks  of  hard  bargaining,  U  Thant  of  Burma  was  elected  Acting 
Secretary-General  and  authority  was  re-established  at  the  centre.  This 
welcome  change  was  followed  by  the  convening  of  the  Security  Council, 
at  the  request  of  Ethiopia,  Nigeria  and  the  Sudan,  to  consider  ‘the  situation 
prevailing  in  the  province  of  Katanga  .  .  .  caused  by  the  lawless  acts  of 
mercenaries’.4  When  the  Council  met  on  13  November,  the  stage  was  set 
for  a  badly  needed  re-affirmation  of  O.N.U.C. ’s  policy  and  purpose. 

This  came  in  the  form  of  a  draft  resolution  sponsored  by  Ceylon, 
Liberia  and  the  United  Arab  Republic.5  The  essence  of  the  draft  lay  in 
the  clause  authorising  the  secretary-general  to  use  force  in  the  arrest  of 
the  mercenaries  in  Katanga  under  the  celebrated  paragraph  A- 2  of  the 
February  resolution.6  The  aim  of  this  and  the  other  measures  called  for, 
as  it  all  but  openly  declared,  was  to  bring  the  ‘secessionist  activities’  of  the 
rebellious  province  to  an  immediate  end. 

Once  more,  as  in  February,  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  turned  out 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  17  October  1961. 

2  A  Katangan  mission  to  Leopoldville  on  18  October  had  stated  that  negotiation  with  the 
central  government  was  possible  only  if  the  existence  of  a  ‘Katangan  entity’  were  first  recognised. 

3  See  O’Brien,  Katanga,  pp.  307-12. 

4  S.C.O.R.,  Supplement  for  October,  November  and  December  1961,  p.  66.  S/4973. 

5  Documents,  1961,  pp.  763-5. 

6  ‘.  .  .  to  take  vigorous  action,  including  the  use  of  requisite  measure  of  force,  if  necessary,  for 
the  immediate  apprehension,  detention  pending  legal  action  and/or  deportation  of  all  foreign 
mercenaries  and  hostile  elements  as  laid  down  in  part  A,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Security  Council 
resolution  of  21  February  1961’. 
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to  be  crucial.  The  main  worry  from  the  American  point  of  view,  as  we 
have  already  indicated,  was  not  Tshombe  but  Gizenga,  and  this  exagge¬ 
rated  fear  led  to  a  series  of  American  amendments  to  the  three-power  draft, 
designed  to  alter  the  specific  nature  of  its  attack  on  Katanga  and  make 
it  equally  applicable  to  Stanleyville.1  However,  such  considerations  were 
overborne  by  the  need  to  give  O.N.U.C.  the  fullest  possible  support  and 
the  administration  was  said  to  have  been  persuaded  to  take  a  strong  stand 
after  the  American  ambassador  in  Leopoldville,  Mr.  Gullion,  had  flown 
home  for  consultations.2  At  the  vote,  taken  on  24  November,  Mr.  Steven¬ 
son  sided — albeit  ‘with  great  reluctance’ — with  the  sponsors  and  the 
resolution  was  passed  without  many  substantial  changes. 

France  and  Britain  abstained,  for  much  the  same  reasons.3  In  the  view 
of  both  M.  Berard  and  Sir  Patrick  Dean,  the  resolution  was  unacceptable 
because  it  placed  a  dangerous  emphasis  on  force  and  not  on  reconciliation, 
because  it  had  barely  concealed  political  objectives  and  because  it  failed 
to  take  the  position  of  Gizenga  sufficiently  into  account.  These  were 
unexceptionable  arguments,  but  they  did  nothing  to  reduce  the  suspicions 
of  Anglo-French  sympathy  for  Katanga,  and  it  was  noted  that  Belgium  had 
not  hesitated  to  denounce  an  ill-timed  manoeuvre  by  Tshombe  re-asserting 
Katangan  sovereignty4  as  an  affront  to  the  central  government. 

It  was  left  to  the  new  secretary-general  to  say  the  final  word.5  While 
careful  to  declare  that  some  priority  must  be  given  both  to  the  restoration 
of  order  in  places  such  as  Kindu,  Luluabourg  and  Albertville  where  the 
A.N.C.  had  lately  run  riot  and  to  national  reconciliation  by  peaceful 
means  ‘for  a  limited  time’,  the  chief  burden  of  U  Thant’s  statement  was 
his  intention  to  implement  the  resolution  just  passed  ‘with  vigour  and 
determination’.  The  period  of  drift  was  evidently  over.  In  his  own  biting 
words,  ‘it  is  intolerable  that  efforts  to  prevent  civil  war  and  to  achieve 
reconciliation  in  the  Congo  should  be  persistently  obstructed  and  thwarted 
by  professional  adventurers  who  fight  and  kill  for  money’.  This  was 
nothing  short  of  a  direct  challenge  to  the  Tshombe  regime,  and  not  many 
days  were  to  elapse  before  it  was  taken  up. 

(, h )  The  December  fighting,  Kitona  and  the  arrest  of  Gizenga 

The  anticipated  climax  was  not  long  in  coming,  but  not  at  the  instance 
of  the  United  Nations.  Not  the  least  token  of  U  Thant’s  intention  to 

1  This  is  not  to  say  that  there  was  no  need  to  take  note  of  the  prevailing  chaos  in  Gizenga’s 
territory.  The  massacre  of  the  13  Italian  airmen  at  Kindu  on  10  November  was  shocking  enough 
proof  of  this  and  no  doubt  it  influenced  the  American  attitude,  but  as  a  political  menace  Gizenga 
was  ludicrous. 

2  N.T.  Times,  20  November  1961.  The  return  of  General  Lundula  to  Leopoldville  on  11 
November  may  also  have  influenced  Washington. 

3  See  S.C.O.R.,  Sixteenth  year,  982nd  meeting,  24  November  1961,  pp.  12-13  and  22-23. 

4  Ibid.,  Supplement  for  October,  November  and  December  1961,  p.  135. 

5  Documents,  1961,  pp.  765-7. 
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explore  every  possibility  of  a  negotiated  settlement  was  his  replacement  of 
the  controversial  Mr.  O’Brien  by  Mr.  Brian  Urquhart  as  the  new  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Elisabethville.  The  government  of  Katanga,  however,  appeared 
to  have  other  ideas,  and  at  a  mass  rally  on  26  November  Tshombe  called 
on  the  people  to  prepare  for  total  war  against  O.N.U.C.1 

The  exhortation  was  promptly  obeyed.  At  a  party  two  days  later  Mr. 
Urquhart  and  his  assistant  Mr.  George  Ivan  Smith  were  beaten  up  and 
arrested  by  a  group  of  Katangan  gendarmes.2  The  same  night  a  Gurkha 
private  of  the  Indian  contingent  was  murdered  and  the  officer  accom¬ 
panying  him  abducted.  These  incidents  were  followed  by  the  setting  up  of 
gendarmerie  roadblocks  during  the  night  of  2—3  December  in  an  attempt 
to  sever  O.N.U.C. ’s  communications  between  the  town  centre  and  the  air¬ 
port  and  refugee  camp  respectively.3  When  negotiations  with  M.  Kimba 
(nominally  in  charge  of  affairs  in  the  absence  of  Tshombe)4  had  been 
shown  to  be  fruitless,  Indian  forces  took  the  airport  roadblock  by  force  in 
the  afternoon  of  5  December  and  Elisabethville  once  more  became  a 
battlefield. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  Katangan  extremists  responsible  for 
these  provocations  had  forced  the  issue  in  the  hope  of  inflicting  a  second 
military  defeat  on  the  U.N.  and  of  heaping  further  moral  discredit  on  the 
Organisation  by  compelling  it  to  resort  to  force  again.  In  almost  every 
respect,  however,  this  was  a  mistaken  policy,  based  on  an  inaccurate  and 
overconfident  appraisal  of  the  situation.  It  is  true  that  O.N.U.C.  was  at  a 
permanent  military  disadvantage  in  the  town  centre  where  it  had  to  fight 
with  one  hand  tied  behind  its  back,  so  to  speak,  for  fear  of  causing  unneces¬ 
sary  losses.  But  the  Katangan  side  did  not  appear  to  have  taken  into 
account  the  vital  fact  that  their  opponents  now  had  complete  air  superio¬ 
rity  with  the  Ethiopian  jets,  five  Swedish  fighters  and  six  Indian  Canberra 
bombers  at  their  disposal.  Moreover,  this  time  O.N.U.C.  was  not  hampered 
by  the  legal  ambiguities  which  had  clouded  Morthor.  The  onus  for 
starting  the  fighting  clearly  lay  with  Katanga  and  the  U.N.  command 
could  justify  its  reaction  as  legitimate  self-defence.  Few  could  reasonably 
quarrel  with  U  Thant’s  directive  to  Linner  on  3  December  to  ‘act  vigor¬ 
ously  to  re-establish  law  and  order  and  protect  life  and  property  in 
Katanga’5  when  O.N.U.C.  was  being  harassed  on  all  sides.  Finally,  the 
Katangan  leadership  seems  to  have  been  unaware  that  the  United  Nations 
simply  could  not  afford  to  be  humiliated  a  second  time.  The  attitude  of  the 
United  States  in  voting  for  the  November  resolution  should  have  made  this 
abundantly  clear  to  all  but  the  most  obtuse,  and  now  Katanga  appeared 

1  Guardian,  27  November  1961.  2  See  O’Brien,  pp.  320-6,  for  an  eye-witness  account. 

3  See  S.C.O.R.,  Sixteenth  year,  Supplement  for  October,  November  and  December  1961, 
PP-  37-44-  S/4940/ Add.  16. 

4  Mr.  Tshombe  flew  to  Brazzaville  on  1  December  and  thence  to  Pans,  returning  on  6  Decem¬ 
ber.  s  N.  T.  Times,  4  December  1961. 
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to  have  presented  O.N.U.C.  with  a  perfect  opportunity  for  putting  the 
resolution  into  effect. 

Just  prior  to  the  outbreak  in  Elisabethville  came  a  diplomatic  explosion 
of  the  first  order.  Mr.  O’Brien,  who  had  been  withdrawn  to  New  York 
‘for  consultations’,  left  the  United  Nations  and  the  Irish  Foreign  Service 
on  2  December,  ‘in  order  to  recover  my  freedom  of  speech  and  action’.  In 
a  statement  issued  that  day  he  accused  Britain  and  France  of  covertly 
opposing  the  implementation  of  the  resolution  of  21  February  and  in 
particular  of  securing  his  departure  from  Katanga.1  Although  these 
charges  were  officially  ignored  in  Fondon  and  Paris,  they  drew  blood  in 
the  form  of  a  stream  of  savage  comment  in  the  pro-Katanga  sectors  of  the 
British  press  where  Mr.  O’Brien  had  never  exactly  been  a  popular  figure. 
More  importantly,  however,  they  provided  a  stimulating  background  to 
the  subsequent  development  of  British  governmental  policy,  when  at  least 
some  of  their  substance  appeared  to  be  confirmed. 

The  earliest  British  statements  on  the  situation  (made  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  the  foreign  secretary,  Lord  Home,  on  5  and  6  December)2 
certainly  displayed  a  curious  reluctance  to  give  due  emphasis  to  the 
gendarmerie’s  incitements  during  the  past  week.  From  the  outset  the 
accent  in  London  fell  on  bringing  the  fighting  to  an  end  immediately  and 
without  conditions,  and  O  .N.U.  C.  by  implication  was  allotted  an  equal  share 
of  responsibility  in  starting  it  in  the  first  place.  This  was  in  marked  con¬ 
trast  to  the  position  taken  up  in  Washington.  A  State  Department  state¬ 
ment  put  out  in  the  evening  of  5  December  gave  unequivocal  support  to 
U  Thant’s  order  ‘to  take  whatsoever  action  is  considered  necessary  to 
restore  freedom  of  movement  in  Elisabethville’,3  and  the  stand  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  secretary  of  state  at  his  press  conference,4  after  U.N.  air¬ 
craft  had  put  the  Katanga  air  base  at  Kolwezi  out  of  action  and  carried 
out  sorties  against  Katangan  lines  of  communication  between  Elisabeth¬ 
ville  and  Jadotville;  London  was  reported  to  be  ‘nonplussed’  by  the 
American  attitude. 

The  British  government,  in  fact,  was  impaled  on  the  horns  of  a  sharp 
dilemma.  On  the  one  hand,  it  could  not  afford  to  appear  to  be  openly 
opposing  the  United  Nations  (and  the  United  States),  since  this  would 
only  lend  weight  to  O’Brien’s  accusations.  On  the  other,  it  still  claimed 
to  be  influenced  by  the  fear  of  anarchy  spreading  into  the  Central  African 
Federation,  and  gave  this  as  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  its  anxiety  to  have 
a  cease-fire  at  all  costs.3  An  even  more  cogent  factor  at  this  stage,  however, 
was  the  growing  clamour  from  right-wing  conservative  opinion,  and  not 
only  from  the  so-called  Katanga  Lobby — that  is,  the  small  circle  of 

1  O’Brien,  Katanga,  pp.  347-9.  2  H.L.  Deb.,  vol.  236,  coll.  12,  83-84. 

3  D.S.B.,  1  January  1962,  pp.  11-12.  4  Ibid.,  25  December  1961,  pp.  1055-b. 

5  See  James  Reston  in  N.T.  Times ,  15  December  1961. 
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influential  conservative  figures,  some  of  whom  had  substantial  interests 
in  companies  such  as  Tanganyika  Concessions.  A  second  and  larger 
group  of  normally  loyal  back-benchers  also  threatened  to  make  embarras¬ 
sing  inroads  on  the  government’s  majority  during  the  impending  debate 
in  the  Commons.  Caught  between  such  conflicting  pressures  it  is  small 
wonder  that  British  policy  vacillated  bewilderingly. 

On  8  December  a  foreign  office  spokesman  announced  that  Britain  had 
agreed  to  supply  twenty-four  1,000  lb.  bombs  for  use  by  the  Indian  Can¬ 
berra  aircraft  under  O.N.U.C.  command. 1  Several  conditions  were  attached, 
which  the  secretary-general  was  said  to  have  accepted.  The  bombs  were 
only  to  be  used  ‘in  preventive  action  against  pirate  aircraft  on  the  ground 
and  the  air  strips  from  which  these  aircraft  are  operating’.  Over  the  week¬ 
end,  however,  the  government  changed  its  mind.  On  1 1  December  the 
lord  privy  seal,  Mr.  Heath,  declared  to  an  astounded  House  of  Commons 
that  the  bombs  would  not  now  be  delivered  until  the  United  Nations  had 
given  more  satisfactory  assurances  as  to  its  objectives  in  Katanga.2  The 
government  was  ‘seriously  disturbed’  both  about  the  apparently  widening 
scope  of  U.N.  attacks  and  about  statements  by  ‘military  and  civil  personnel’3 
which  seemed  to  imply  that  O.N.U.C.  was  attempting  to  impose  a  political 
settlement  and  end  Katanga’s  secession.  As  Mr.  Macmillan  himself  put 
it  at  the  close  of  the  Congo  debate:  ‘I  fear  that  we  may  find  the  United 
Nations  slipping  into  a  war  of  conquest  and  then  having  to  set  up  an 
administration.’4 

This  view  of  U.N.  purposes  was,  as  developments  soon  showed,  well 
wide  of  the  mark,  but  the  prime  minister  and  his  colleagues  persisted  in 
holding  to  it  with  a  tenacity  which  only  accentuated  the  suspicion  that 
their  real  aim  was  to  preserve  the  Katanga  regime.  Nor  was  it  easy  for 
them  to  evade  the  charge  that  they  were  doing  so  at  the  bidding  of  a 
minority  of  their  party  and  possibly  of  Sir  Roy  Welensky  who  had  de¬ 
nounced  the  decision  to  send  the  bombs  ‘which  we  know  are  destined  to 
be  used  against  almost  defenceless  people  who  are  fighting  for  their  home¬ 
land’.5  At  all  events,  the  British  determination  to  press  for  a  cease-fire 
continued,  and  on  13  December  a  demarche  to  this  effect  was  made  to 
U  Thant  in  New  York.6  The  secretary-general’s  reply  amounted  to  a 
qualified  refusal,  however,  and  the  chilliness  of  his  response  was  underlined 
by  a  short  letter  withdrawing  the  request  for  the  bombs.7 


1  The  original  request  for  the  bombs  was  made  as  early  as  2 1  October  and  renewed  on  7  Decem¬ 
ber,  according  to  Mr.  Heath;  651,  H.C.  Deb.,  col.  647. 

2  Ibid.,  cols.  32-35. 

3  This  was  a  reference  to  misreported  statements  by  General  McKeown  and  Dr.  Linner, 
corrected  (and  categorically  denied  by  U  Thant)  a  day  before  Mr.  Heath  made  his  speech  to  the 
House. 

4  Ibid.,  col.  753. 

6  Documents,  1961,  p.  769. 


5  Times,  11  December  1961. 
7  Foreign  Office  Press  Release,  13  December  1961. 
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Once  again,  the  contrast  with  Washington  was  highly  remarkable.  On 
io  December  the  under-secretary  of  state,  Mr.  George  Ball,  issued  a 
special  statement  supporting  the  U.N.  action,  forcefully  reaffirmed  the 
same  day  as  the  British  approach  for  a  cease-fire.1  The  United  States,  he 
made  it  clear,  had  complete  faith  in  U  Thant’s  definition  of  the  limited 
scope  of  the  operation  and  did  not  believe  a  cease-fire  was  feasible  ‘until 
the  minimum  objectives  of  the  U.N.  have  been  reached’.  At  the  same 
time,  Kennedy  was  under  considerable  pressure  to  bring  Tshombe  and 
Adoula  together  and  overtures  began  with  a  message  from  Tshombe 
requesting  American  mediation  on  14  December.2  It  was  perhaps  no 
coincidence  that  by  this  point  O.N.U.C.  was  in  a  position  to  complete  the 
operation.  Thanks  to  an  airlift  by  American  Globemaster  transport  air¬ 
craft,  the  U.N.  now  had  6,000  men  in  the  Elisabethville  area — as  opposed 
to  only  1 ,400  at  the  start  of  the  fighting — and  during  the  next  few  days  the 
force  went  ahead  to  take  most  of  its  final  objectives.  On  18  December  a 
provisional  cease-fire  was  announced  by  U  Thant  while  the  American 
ambassador,  Mr.  Gullion,  who  had  already  secured  Adoula’s  agreement  to 
a  meeting,  saw  Tshombe  at  Ndola.  Two  days  later,  the  two  Congolese 
leaders  met  at  Kitona,  in  the  presence  of  Gullion  and,  representing  the 
United  Nations,  Mr.  Ralph  Bunche,  Mr.  Gardiner  and  M.  Khiari.3 

The  Kitona  agreement4  reached  in  the  early  hours  of  21  December 
appeared  to  bring  the  year  to  a  happy  conclusion.  A  unilateral  declara¬ 
tion  by  Tshombe  that  secession  was  over  was  spelled  out  in  a  series  of 
pledges.  Among  other  things,  Tshombe  promised  to  accept  the  Loi  Fonda- 
mentale,  recognize  Kasavubu  as  head  of  state,  send  Katangan  deputies  to 
the  central  parliament,  place  the  gendarmerie  under  Kasavubu’s  authority 
and  co-operate  with  O.N.U.C.  in  implementing  its  mandate.  The  United 
Nations,  it  seemed,  had  at  last  achieved  the  objectives  it  had  striven  for 
since  the  summer  of  i960  and  which  had  cost  so  much,  including  the  life 
of  its  secretary-general.  Now,  perhaps,  the  Congo  could  look  forward  to  a 
long  period  of  recuperation  after  the  agonies  of  its  independence  crisis. 

Unfortunately,  there  were  only  too  many  who  remembered  Katanga’s 
repudiation  of  the  similar  undertakings  Tshombe  had  given  at  Coquilhat- 
ville  in  June.  His  remarks  on  arriving  back  in  Elisabethville  certainly  did 
not  inspire  confidence.  The  agreement,  in  his  view,  must  be  ratified  ‘by 
my  ministers  and  by  the  National  Assembly,  and  that  cannot  be  done  for 
at  least  10  days’.®  The  U.N.  could  do  little  more  than  protest  and  bring 
what  diplomatic  pressure  it  could  to  bear.  As  the  year  came  to  a  close,  the 
situation  was  still  unresolved  and  matters  were  further  confused  by  the 

1  Documents,  1961,  p.  770.  n  ,  .. 

2  Allegedly  at  the  instigation  of  the  State  Department;  N.T.  Times,  16  December  1901. 

3  Mr.  Bunche  and  Mr.  Gardiner  had  arrived  in  the  Congo  some  days  earlier,  on  a  conciliatory 

mission.  „  ,  c 

4  Documents,  1961,  pp.  770-1.  5  Tunes,  22  December  1961. 
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arrival  of  a  small  contingent  of  A.N.C.  troops  to  be  attached  to  O.N.U.C. 
forces  at  Kamina  base,  and  by  U.N.  accusations  that  armed  mercenaries 
had  crossed  into  Katanga  from  Northern  Rhodesia  after  the  cease-fire. 

There  remained  the  question  of  Gizenga.2  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
fighting  in  Elisabethville,  Gizenga  had  attempted  to  seize  the  initiative 
with  a  call  for  an  all-out  invasion  of  Katanga,  but  since  then  he  had  receded 
into  his  former  insignificance.  On  8  January  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 
Leopoldville  summoned  the  deputy  premier  to  the  capital  to  face  charges 
of  secessionist  activity,  and  the  following  week  Adoula  announced  his 
dismissal.  On  20  January  Gizenga  arrived  in  Leopoldville  under  United 
Nations  guard,  shortly  afterwards  to  be  transferred  to  imprisonment  on  an 
island  in  the  Congo  estuary. 

So  the  threat  from  Stanleyville  (if  it  could  be  called  a  threat)  had  been 
eliminated  and  from  this  point  on  the  attention  of  the  central  government 
and  of  the  United  Nations  could  once  more  be  turned  exclusively  to 
Katanga.  Tshombe  was  isolated  yet  again  and  the  eventual  re-integration 
of  Katanga  into  the  Congolese  nation  now  seemed  to  be  only  a  matter  of 
time,  provided  the  United  Nations  continued  to  be  given  full  support  to 
carry  out  its  mandate.  There  would  certainly  be  delays,  but  the  experience 
of  December  had  shown  conclusively  that  O.N.U.C.  would  not  be  allowed 
to  fail.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  at  least  three  world  powers — first 
Russia,  then  Britain  and  Lrance — the  Organisation  could  now  expect  to 
go  ahead  and  complete  the  most  severe  task  in  its  short  history.  After  a 
year  in  which  it  had  several  times  come  close  to  foundering,  this  was  an 
enormous  accomplishment  and  further  proof — if  any  more  were  needed — 
of  its  indispensability  in  the  upheaval  of  the  post-colonial  world. 

1  Sunday  Times,  24  December  1961. 

2  See  N.T.  Times,  9,  17  and  21  January  and  9  February  1962. 
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THE  KUWAIT  INCIDENT 

During  the  summer  of  1961  a  crisis  swept  across  the  Middle  East  which 
bore,  on  the  surface,  a  marked  resemblance  to  those  other  crises  which  had 
rocked  the  area  in  1956  and  1958.  The  threat  to  western  oil  supplies,  the 
landing  of  foreign  troops,  complicated  manoeuvres  between  rival  Arab 
states,  all  these  were  the  usual  ingredients  of  a  typical  Middle  Eastern 
flare-up,  with  the  fabulous  back-ground  this  time  of  a  feudal  welfare-state 
of  unparalleled  wealth.  The  oil  sheikhdom  of  Kuwait  had  been  within  the 
British  orbit  since  1899,  long  before  the  importance  or  even  the  discovery 
of  oil,  in  the  days  when  the  British  sought  to  guard  the  access  routes  to 
India  and  to  thwart  the  imagined  desire  of  the  Russians  for  a  warm  water 
port.  By  1961,  the  6,000  square  miles  of  desert  over  which  the  Sheikh  had 
dominion  produced  more  oil  than  any  other  country  in  the  Middle  East. 
Its  national  income  per  head  was  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  oil  re¬ 
sources  were  exploited  by  a  joint  Anglo-American  company,  and  that 
proportion  of  the  Sheikh’s  colossal  revenue  which  was  not  spent  in  prestige 
development  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects  was  reinvested  in  London.  On 
1  g  June  1961,  as  a  result  of  an  initiative  by  the  Kuwait  authorities,  this 
bastion  of  the  western  world’s  economy  entered  into  complete  control  of 
its  foreign  affairs. 

‘We  have  .  .  .  entered  into  engagements  with  the  still  independent 
Sheikh  of  Kuwait,’  wrote  Lord  Curzon  in  1899,  ‘a  proceeding  which  was 
dictated  by  the  increasing  encroachment  of  Turkish  authority  and  by  the 
incipient  intrigues  of  other  powers.’  The  precise  nature  of  the  legal  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  Sheikhdom  of  Kuwait  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  in 
fact  somewhat  difficult  to  determine,  to  say  the  least.  Various  individual 
Sheikhs  had  shown  considerable  warmth  of  feeling  for  the  Turks,  and  one 
at  least  seems,  at  some  date  after  1871,  to  have  accepted  the  title  of 
qaimaqam  (district  governor)  from  the  Turks;  although  he  continued  to 
ignore  Turkish  claims  to  suzerainty  whenever  it  suited  his  convenience. 
In  1896  the  ruling  Sheikh  was  murdered  by  his  half-brother  who  succeeded 
him,  and  sought  to  buttress  his  understandably  shaky  position  by  appealing 
to  be  taken  under  British  protection  in  the  same  way  as  the  rulers  of  the 
Trucial  Sheikhdoms  and  Bahrain  further  down  the  Gulf.  This  appeal 
was  turned  down,  and  it  was  not  until  1899  when  Russian  or  German 
acquisition  of  territory  in  Kuwait  seemed  imminent,  that  the  British 
government,  acting  to  forestall  so  dangerous  a  threat  to  their  whole  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Gulf,  secured  from  the  Ruler  of  Kuwait  a  general  engagement 
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not  to  alienate  any  part  of  his  territory  to  any  individual  or  government, 
nor  to  receive  the  agents  of  any  government  without  prior  British  consent.1 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  throw  legal  doubt  onto  the  validity  of  the 
1899  treaty,  since,  generally  speaking,  vassals  are  precluded  from  entering 
into  treaties  with  foreign  states.2  But  under  the  Anglo-Ottoman  Draft 
Convention  of  1913,  Turkey  recognized  the  treaty  and  pledged  herself 
not  to  try  to  change  the  status  quo  of  Kuwait.3  And  in  November  I9I4? 
following  upon  the  declaration  of  war  between  Britain  and  Turkey,  the 
Sheikhdom  of  Kuwait  was  accorded  recognition  as  ‘an  independent 
government  under  British  protection’.4 

At  the  end  of  the  First  World  War,  the  Ottoman  empire  was  dissolved. 
The  three  districts  of  Mosul,  Basra,  and  Baghdad  were  merged  to  form  the 
kingdom  of  Iraq,  which  became  a  British  mandate.  At  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres,  in  August  1920,  and  of  Lausanne  in  July  1923,  Turkey  formally 
renounced  all  rights  over  and  titles  to  the  territories  outside  the  frontiers 
laid  down  in  the  Treaties.5  Although  Kuwait  could  no  longer  be  con¬ 
sidered  part  of  the  Turkish  empire,  at  least  the  more  expansionist-minded 
nationalists  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Iraq  professed  to  regard  it  as  an 
appendage  of  the  Basra  vilayet.  Kuwait’s  participation  in  smuggling  across 
the  border  between  the  two  countries  provided  a  recurrent  source  of 
friction.  Thus  it  was  long  before  it  was  known  upon  what  a  colossal  scale 
oil  was  to  be  found  in  Kuwait,  that  King  Ghazi  (1933-9),  the  most 
nationalist-minded  of  the  Iraqi  kings,  had  made  claims  to  the  British 
‘protected’  Sheikhdom.  From  the  private  broadcasting  station  in  his 
palace  he  was  in  the  habit  of  informing  the  Iraqi  nation  that  the  Sheikh  of 
Kuwait  was  an  out-of-date  despot  whose  backward  rule  contrasted  un¬ 
favourably  with  the  enlightened  regime  in  Iraq.6  In  1938  the  nationalist 
youth  movement  in  Kuwait  had  secured  the  creation  of  a  legislative 
council,  which  promptly  demanded  union  with  Iraq.  A  premature  revolt 
was  stopped  by  swift  action  from  the  Sheikh  in  declaring  a  state  of  emer¬ 
gency  and  by  diplomatic  intervention  by  Britain  in  Baghdad.7 

Kuwait  was  not  only  potentially  in  danger  from  Iraq  in  the  north— 
Nuri  es  Said  had  been  known  to  utter  the  occasional  challenge  to  the 
integrity  of  the  Sheikhdom — but  was  also  threatened  from  time  to  time 
by  her  western  neighbour,  Saudi  Arabia.  Although  in  the  early  years  of 

1  For  text  of  agreement  see  C.  U.  Aitchison,  A  Collection  of  Treaties,  Engagements  and  Sanhads 
relating  to  India  and  neighbouring  Countries  (Bombay,  1933,  5th  Edition,  vol.  xi,  p.  262). 

2  See  further,  R.  V.  Pillai  and  Mahendra  Kumar,  ‘The  Political  and  Legal  Status  of  Kuwait’, 
International  and  Comparative  Law  Quarterly,  vol.  ii,  part  1,  January  1962. 

3  G.  P.  Gooch  and  H.  Temperley,  Editors,  British  Documents  on  the  Origins  of  the  War,  vol.  x  (ii), 

pp.  190-4.  4  Aitchison,  op.  cit.,  pp.  265-6. 

s  J.  C.  Hurewitz,  Diplomacy  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East  (New  York,  1956),  vol.  ii,  pp.  Si- 
87,  1 19-127. 

6  Majid  Khadduri,  Independent  Iraq,  igp2-igp8,  2nd  edition  (Oxford,  i960),  p.  141. 

7  Survey,  1939-1946,  ‘The  Middle  East  in  the  War’,  p.  350. 
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the  century  Kuwait  had  given  sanctuary  to  the  young  scion  of  the  Saud 
tribe  who  set  out  in  1901  to  recapture  the  kingdom  of  his  ancestors,  this 
early  friendship  had  not  been  maintained.  Intermittent  raids  by  Ilkhwan 
fanatics  from  Saudi  Arabia  into  Kuwaiti  territory  had  embittered  relations 
during  the  1920’s.1  There  was  also  a  bitter  trade  war  not  ended  until  a  visit 
from  Ibn  Saud  to  Kuwait  in  1936. 

These  inter-Arab  rivalries  might  have  been  unimportant,  had  not 
Kuwait  proved  to  be  ‘the  greatest  single  oil  pool  in  the  world’.2  In  1934, 
the  Kuwait  Oil  Company,  a  jointly  owned  subsidiary  of  the  then  Anglo- 
Persian  Oil  Company  in  which  the  British  government  was  a  majority 
share-holder3  and  the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  of  America,  was  granted  the 
exclusive  concession  for  the  production  of  oil  in  Kuwait.  In  1951,  after  a 
re-negotiation,  it  was  agreed  that  the  operational  profits  should  be  divided 
equally  between  the  Sheikh  and  the  company  on  the  basis  of  posted  prices. 
Oil  had  been  discovered  in  appreciable  quantities  in  1938,  and  commer¬ 
cial  production  began  after  the  war  in  1946.  As  a  result  of  the  Persian 
nationalization  measures  and  the  subsequent  cut-off  of  oil  exports  from  that 
country  in  1951,  Kuwait  exports  rose  fantastically  from  17-2  million  tons 
in  1950  to  37-6  million  in  1952.  Not  only  did  Kuwait  have  some  15  per 
cent  of  the  total  world  proven  oil  reserves,  but  the  oil  there  was  also  amaz¬ 
ingly  easy  to  produce.  The  oil  at  the  Burgan  oil-field  lies  near  the  surface, 
and  since  the  field  is  only  fifteen  miles  from  the  sea,  transport  costs  are  low. 
By  i960  Kuwait  was  supplying  Britain  with  37-6  per  cent  of  her  total  crude 
oil  imports,  and  of  paramount  importance  was  the  fact  that  the  operations 
of  the  Kuwait  Oil  Company  were  conducted  in  sterling.4  While  Kuwait 
oil  helped  British  sterling  balances,  the  Sheikh  of  Kuwait  himself  was 
disposing  of  colossal  annual  revenues.  And  it  was  these  revenues  which 
more  than  anything  else  provoked  envy  in  the  area  and  turned  the  jealous 
eyes  of  Arab  nationalism  towards  the  tiny  sheikhdom.5  Who  had  the  right 
to  benefit  from  Kuwait  oil? 

1  David  Howarth,  The  Desert  King;  A  Life  of  Ibn  Saud  (London,  1964),  pp.  160—61. 

2  Schwadran,  Middle  East,  Oil  and  the  Great  Powers  (New  York,  i959)>  P-  39°- 

3  Subsequently  named  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company.  It  did  not  take  its  present  name  of 
the  British  Petroleum  Company  until  1953. 

4  The  following  figures  (for  i960)  give  some  idea  of  the  importance  to  Britain  of  Kuwait  in 
terms  of  foreign  exchange : 

Total  oil  import  £482-  9m 

Total  Middle  East  import  £288-0111 
Kuwait  import  £i6o-im 

Total  export  £104-1111 

Trade  and  Navigation  Accounts  of  the  U.K.,  December  i960. 

s  As  a  matter  of  policy,  the  British  advisers  to  the  Sheikh  of  Kuwait  encouraged  him  to  invest 
a  substantial  proportion  of  his  annual  income  from  oil  royalties  rather  than  spend  it  on  conspic¬ 
uous  consumption  of  the  kind  favoured  by  his  Saudi  neighbours,  Since  the  Sheikhdom  lay  within 
the  sterling  area,  that  and,  no  doubt,  the  natural  bias  of  his  advisers  ensured  that  the  vast  bulk 
of  his  investments  were  placed  through  the  City  of  London  and  the  London  Stock  Exchange. 
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The  government  of  Kuwait  legally  enjoyed  full  independence  in  the 
conduct  of  its  domestic  affairs  and  therefore  had  every  legal  right  to  the 
enormous  sums  with  which  she  was  endowed.  A  population  of  321,621  in 
1961  had  a  per  capita  income  of  perhaps  $2,000  a  year.  Schools  and 
hospitals  were  constructed  regardless  of  expense.  The  four  cars  to  be  seen 
in  Kuwait  in  1945  had  multiplied  to  30,000  by  i960.  Sixty  years  before, 
rulers  friendly  with  the  colonial  powers  had  found  simple  pleasures 
derived  from  the  toys  of  western  civilization.  The  Sultan  of  Morocco  in 
1900  was  never  so  happy  as  when  unpacking  a  new  bicycle  or  some 
new  mechanical  gadget  from  the  workshops  of  Manchester  or  Essen.  The 
Sheikh  of  Kuwait  by  contrast  behaved  with  considerably  more  respon¬ 
sibility  towards  his  subjects,  and  his  surplus  capital  underpinned  the 
British  economy  in  London.  Nevertheless  the  Sheikh  and  his  British 
advisers  came  under  continuous,  though  often  ill-considered  criticism  for 
their  failure  to  divert  part  of  this  annual  flow  of  new  capital  into  investment 
and  development  projects  native  to  the  Middle  East,1  and  the  contrast 
between  the  needs  of  Egypt  and  the  Levantine  Middle  East  for  capital  and 
the  copious  flood  of  such  capital  lavished  on  the  Arabian  deserts  of  the  Gulf 
in  the  form  of  oil  royalties  was  a  subject  of  bitter  comment  in  Arab  nation¬ 
alist  circles.  Control  of  Kuwait’s  investment  funds  would  greatly  increase 
Egypt’s  chances  of  coping  with  the  population  explosion  from  which  she 
was  suffering  and  would  enable  the  Kassem  regime  to  repair  the  damages 
to  its  own  economy  caused  by  the  administrative  ineptitude  of  the  bulk  of 
the  officials  carried  to  power  by  the  1958  Revolution.  Iraq  of  course  had 
its  own  development  scheme,  financed  out  of  royalties  from  its  own  oil 
production,  but  the  scheme’s  funds  had  been  systematically  raided  since 
1958  and  its  reserves  diverted  to  other  purposes.  Small  wonder  therefore 
that  both  Iraq  and  Egypt  should  be  deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  Kuwait. 
Their  bitter  rivalry  gave  them  an  added  inducement  to  action  in  that 
neither  could  afford  to  see  Kuwait  pass  under  the  control  of  the  other. 

Moreover,  in  both  Kassem’s  and  Nasser’s  eyes  Britain’s  relationship  with 
Kuwait  was  as  patent  a  case  of  imperialism  as  could  be  found  in  any  text- 

Estimates  of  the  annual  sum  thus  invested  in  British  marketed  securities  vary  between  £30-55 
million,  and  the  total  sum  thus  invested  was  estimated  in  August  1938  at  £200-30001.  ( Observer , 
3  August  1958).  When  this  is  compared  with  the  annual  level  of  new  capital  issues  in  Britain, 
i956-g,  Kuwait’s  share  in  this  varies  between  7-10  per  cent  of  the  new  capital  annually  invested 
through  the  British  stock  market.  See  Middle  East  Issues  (Fabian  Society,  1961). 

1  R.  H.  S.  Crossman  wrote  in  1954:  ‘The  annual  revenue  of  the  Sheikh  of  Kuwait,  for  instance, 
leaves  him  millions  of  surplus  capital  after  he  has  built  every  secondary  school  and  hospital  he  can 
possibly  desire  for  the  inhabitants  of  his  desert  kingdom.  ...  It  never  seems  to  occur  to  the 
Foreign  Office  that  Britain  might  advise  the  Sheikh  of  Kuwait  to  invest  his  surplus  millions  in 
irrigation  schemes,  which  would  enable  him  to  earn  an  honest  4  per  cent  and  simultaneously  to 
quadruple  the  cultivable  area  of  Iraq.’  Israel,  some  aspects  of  the  new  State  (Fondon,  1954),  p.  31. 
The  latter  part  of  this  quotation  is  almost  certainly  unjust  to  the  Sheikh’s  British  advisers,  and 
over-estimates  both  their  influence  on  the  Sheikh  and  the  security  and  attractiveness  to  the 
Sheikh  of  investments  in  the  rest  of  the  Middle  East. 
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book.  Money  that  should  have  been  spent  on  improving  the  lot  of  the 
Arab  nation  as  a  whole  was  merely  propping  up  reactionary  regimes,  both 
in  London  and  in  the  Persian  Gulf.1 

Certainly  there  was  nothing  especially  representative  or  democratic 
about  Kuwait.  All  the  offices  of  state  were  held  by  members  of  the  ruling 
family,  and  although  the  benevolent  despotism  of  Sheikh  Abdullah  could 
afford  to  finance  a  welfare-state  out  of  his  own  pocket,  this  did  not  recon¬ 
cile  Arab  nationalist  sentiment  to  a  continuation  of  what  they  regarded  as 
old-fashioned  feudalism.  Such  sentiments,  lavishly  propagated  by  Cairo 
radio,  did  not  go  unheard  even  in  Kuwait.  The  state’s  population  was  far 
from  homogeneous,  its  immense  increase  in  wealth  having  attracted  a 
new  professional  class  of  educated  Arabs  from  all  over  the  Middle  East  as 
well  as  a  constant  flow  of  migrant  labour  from  further  down  the  Gulf.  In 
four  years  Kuwait’s  population  had  increased  by  over  100,000  and  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  immigrants  were  refugees  from  regimes  in  their  own 
countries  did  not  prevent  the  propagation  of  pan-Arab  feelings  and  senti¬ 
ments.2  While  the  older  generation  of  Kuwaitis  occupied  themselves  in 
making  money,  the  younger  generation  mixed  with  the  immigrants  in  the 
political  clubs  through  which  Arab  nationalism  has  traditionally  organised 
itself  and  made  schemes  for  the  future,  a  future  in  which  President  Nasser 
and  the  Ba’th  Socialist  party  featured  rather  strongly. 

Geographically,  the  regime  in  Kuwait  was  more  inclined  towards  Bagh¬ 
dad  than  Cairo.  In  May  1958  the  Sheikh  had  visited  King  Feisal  of  Iraq 
and  it  was  rumoured  that  he  was  considering  joining  the  ill-starred  federa¬ 
tion  of  Iraq  and  Jordan.  The  advent  to  power  of  General  Kassem  pre- 


1  ‘Le  marche  arabe  a  plus  de  droit  que  le  marche  anglais  a  ce  capital  considerable.  Le  Koweit 
pourraits’enservir  pour  contribuer  a  la  creation  de  l’institution  de  d^veloppement  £conomique  . . . 
ou  enfin  dans  diverses  entreprises  productives  qui  seraient  bienfaisantes  pour  tous  les  Arabes  sans 
exception.’  Bourse  Egyptienne,  21  June  1961. 

2  The  1961  census  figures  showed  at  321,621,  a  rise  of  115,494  over  the  '957  figure  of  206,127. 
They  gave  the  following  breakdown  by  countries  of  origin: 


Kuwaitis 

161,909 

Jordanians 

30,990 

Iraqis 

27,148 

Iranians 

18,248 

U.A.R. 

16,716 

Lebanese 

16,241 

Omanis 

13,857 

Indians 

7,569 

Pakistanis 

7,205 

Palestinians 

6,337 

Saudis 

4,544 

English 

2,522 

Mahari 

2,397 

Yemenis 

1,4*3 

Others 

4,525 

50-4% 

9'6% 

8-4% 

5'7% 

5'2% 

5'°% 

4'3% 

2'4% 

2-2% 

2'0% 

i'4% 

o-8% 

o-8% 

o-4% 

i'4% 


Provisional  census,  supplied  by  the  Kuwait  Embassy,  London. 
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vented  any  further  moves  in  this  direction.  At  the  beginning  of  1959  there 
were  demonstrations.  A  state  of  emergency  was  declared  and  all  political 
clubs  were  closed  down.  For  a  while  communists  were  thought  to  be 
infiltrating  from  Basra.  The  situation,  however,  calmed  down,  and  the 
more  exaggerated  reports  of  subversion  were  denied.  Perhaps  as  a  result 
of  the  firm  measures  put  in  hand  at  this  stage,  i960  and  1961  saw  no  direct 
challenge  to  the  internal  authority  of  the  Sheikh.  The  struggle  between 
the  supporters  of  Kassem  and  of  Nasser  was  to  be  fought  out,  not  within 
the  principality,  but  on  the  international  stage. 

The  British  government,  which  took  responsibility  for  the  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Gulf  sheikhdoms,  had  for  long  been  under  pressure  to  readjust 
her  policy  towards  them.1  But  the  task  of  persuading  the  local  sheikhs  that 
they  would  be  safer  braving  the  tides  of  world  politics  without  British  pro¬ 
tection  was  not  an  easy  one,  nor  was  it  easy  to  maintain  that  the  individual 
sheikhdoms  represented  viable  states  in  the  conditions  of  the  twentieth 
century.  When  the  prospect  of  a  whole  chain  of  Lichtensteins,  Monacos 
and  Andorras  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf  was  contem¬ 
plated,  the  only  obvious  way  out  seemed  to  be  to  persuade  the  individual 
rulers  to  join  in  some  kind  of  Federation.  On  paper  the  idea  looked 
attractive.  The  states  varied  greatly  in  wealth.  Whereas  Britain  invested 
money  in  the  Trucial  Coast  and  in  Muscat,  Kuwait  and  Qatar  invested 
money  in  Britain.  Each  small  sheikhdom  lay  under  an  unspoken  threat 
from  its  larger  neighbours:  Iraq  had  a  claim  to  Kuwait;  Saudi  Arabia 
wished  to  absorb  the  Trucial  States  and  had  little  enthusiasm  for  the 
Sultan  of  Muscat  or  the  Sheikh  of  Abu  Dhabi;  Persia  claimed  Bahrein. 
And  in  the  background  loomed  the  figure  of  Nasser  and  the  Pan- Arab 
policy  which  he  stood  for.  The  British,  with  their  new  Middle  East  head¬ 
quarters  at  Aden,  the  forward  base  in  Bahrein,  and  their  reserve  in 
Nairobi,  were  still  in  a  position  to  work  their  will  in  the  Gulf.  But  their 
will  had  by  no  means  been  clarified,  and  the  rising  tide  of  nationalism  in 
all  these  three  areas  made  their  future  existence  as  British  bases  at  best 
precarious.  Even  without  this  factor,  the  cost  of  supporting  refractory 
rulers  in  the  Gulf  had  to  be  borne  in  mind.2 

1  Critics  of  the  government’s  policy  were  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the  policy  really 
was.  See  Andrew  Shonfield,  British  Economic  Policy  since  the  War  (London,  1958),  p.  107.  ‘If  it  is 
true  that  our  interest  in  the  Middle  East  is  an  interest  in  securing  the  safety  of  the  flow  of  oil  to  the 
West,  then  this  is  something  which  is  shared  with  all  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  and  ought  to 
be  paid  for  by  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  British  military  strategic  interest  in  the  area  is 
regarded  as  being  primarily  the  protection  of  very  valuable  oil  investments  there,  then  the 
calculation  of  profit  and  loss — treating  the  whole  military  cost  as  a  loss  to  be  set  off  against  the 
net  earnings  of  foreign  exchange  by  the  oil  companies — ought  to  be  brought  out  into  the  open.’ 

2  ‘It  has  been  suggested  that  a  new  treaty  should  be  written  between  Britain  and  Kuwait,  so 
that  obligations  would  be  better  defined,  but  the  situation  has  been  allowed  to  ride.  Now  some 
people  think  a  new  document  is  imperative  because  Kuwait  has  become  Britain’s  principal  source 
of  crude  oil.  Others  say  it  is  better  to  let  things  be  and  if  Britain’s  relations  with  Kuwait  must  be 
redrawn,  then  so  should  her  relations  up  and  down  the  Gulf.’  Times,  5  May  1961. 
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This  picture  of  Britain’s  dilemmas,  and  the  often-repeated  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  British  policy  in  Kuwait  as  constituting  a  test  case  for  the  future 
evolution  of  British  policy  in  the  whole  Gulf,  ignored,  however,  the  crucial 
differences  between  the  position  of  Kuwait  and  the  other  Gulf  sheikhdoms. 
Kuwait  looks  north  into  the  Arab  world  for  its  connections  and  inspiration, 
while  the  sheikhdoms  further  down  the  Gulf  look  towards  Persia  and 
Karachi.  It  is  separated  from  the  other  sheikhdoms  by  more  than  350 
miles,  and  even  before  the  major  oil  discoveries  it  had  developed  a  native 
Arab  merchant  class,  where  the  sheikhdoms  of  the  lower  Gulf  rely  on 
Pakistanis.  Its  position  between  Iraq  and  Saudi  Arabia,  states  of  about 
equal  size,  makes  it  an  obvious  ‘buffer-state’.  Lastly,  its  size  (about  300,000 
population)  just  about  brings  it  to  the  lowest  limit  of  possible  independence, 
whereas  the  Trucial  Sheikhdoms  in  several  cases  are  little  more  than  ex¬ 
tensions  of  villages  with  total  populations  of  less  than  20,000.  In  a  word 
Kuwait  was  obviously  capable  of  total  independence.  If  its  resources  had 
been  merely  adequate,  it  would  have  had  little  to  fear,  and  it  seems  un¬ 
likely  that  there  would  have  been  any  serious  risk  in  its  assumption  of 
complete  independence.  It  was  the  astronomical  size  of  its  wealth  that, 
paradoxically,  constituted  the  greatest  threat  to  its  independence. 

In  fact  its  approach  to  independence  in  foreign  affairs  was  a  deliberate 
one.  British  control  over  Kuwaiti  foreign  policy  was  formally  abandoned 
in  January,  and  Kuwait  was  encouraged  to  join  a  number  of  international 
organisations.1  The  U.A.R.  applied  for  permission  to  open  a  consulate. 
Previously  only  the  United  States  had  kept  a  consul  there,  this  arrange¬ 
ment  being  permitted  by  the  British  because  an  American  company,  Gulf 
Oil,  owned  fifty  per  cent  of  the  Kuwait  Oil  Company.2  In  April,  Kuwait 
began  to  issue  her  own  currency,  though  remaining  within  the  sterling 
area.  In  May  Britain  relinquished  effective  jurisdiction  over  foreigners  in 
the  sheikhdom.  But  there  was  still  no  very  clear  idea  of  how  Kuwait  was 
to  be  defended  in  the  event  of  an  external  attack.  A  sizeable  internal 
security  force  existed,  well-provided  with  armoured  vehicles,  and  a  new 
airfield  had  just  been  completed.3  But  these  precautions  would  hardly  be 
proof  against  invasion.  In  the  late  spring,  therefore,  a  group  of  British 
officers  toured  the  area  with  a  view  to  examining  Kuwait  s  defences.4 

As  Kuwait  imperceptibly  acquired  a  new  status  in  the  world  during  the 
opening  months  of  1961,  Arab  eyes  glanced  continuously  in  her  direction, 


1  These  included  the  Universal  Postal  Union;  the  International  Maritime  Consultative  Organ¬ 
ization  ;  the  World  Health  Organization ;  U.N.E.S.C.O. ;  the  International  Telecommunications 
Union;  the  International  Labour  Organization.  Iraq  had  supported  Kuwait’s  application  to  join 
the  I.T.U.  and  the  I.L.O. 

2  Times,  5  May  1961. 

3  The  Sheikh’s  defence  force  consisted  of  1,600  men  organised  into  a  tank  squadron,  a  Held 
battery,  and  several  combined  groups  of  jeep-mounted  infantry  and  armoured  cars. 

4  Christian  Science  Monitor,  26  July  1961. 
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anxious  that  she  should  not  escape  her  responsibilities  as  an  Arab  country. 
It  was  rumoured  in  the  Middle  East  in  May  that  Britain  was  planning  to 
bring  Kuwait  into  the  Commonwealth.  General  Kassem  had  no  desire  to 
see  the  situation  in  the  Gulf  stabilised  in  such  a  way  and  he  promptly 
denounced  the  proposal  in  the  course  of  a  speech  to  army  cadets  on  30 
April.1  He  urged  the  sheikhs  to  remain  united  in  the  face  of  the  imperialist 
threat,  and  promised  them  his  full  support  at  all  times.  Nasser,  too, 
indicated  that  he  would  not  look  willingly  on  the  prospect  of  seeing  Ku¬ 
wait  absorbed  into  the  Commonwealth.2 

During  the  first  few  weeks  in  June  there  were  talks  between  the  Sheikh 
and  British  representatives.  Nothing  dramatic,  however,  was  to  emerge 
from  the  discussions.  The  Sheikh  secured  a  firm  British  commitment  to 
come  to  his  aid  in  an  emergency,  and  on  19  June,  Kuwait’s  official 
accession  to  independence  was  marked  by  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
the  Sheikh  and  the  British  political  resident  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  Sir 
William  Luce.  The  important  paragraphs  of  Luce’s  letter  read: 

(c)  When  appropriate  the  two  governments  shall  consult  together  on  matters 
which  concern  them  both. 

(d)  Nothing  in  these  conclusions  shall  affect  the  readiness  of  Her  Majesty’s 
government  to  assist  the  government  of  Kuwait  if  the  latter  request  such 
assistance.3 

As  the  Economist  pointed  out,  Britain  had  undertaken  to  go  to  the  help  of 
the  Sheikh  ‘against  internal  subversion  as  well  as  aggression  from  without. 
Thus  Britain  is  committed  to  the  ruler  more  than  he  to  Britain.’4 

After  the  British-Kuwaiti  exchange  of  letters,  Kuwait  applied  for 
membership  of  the  Arab  League,  and  a  number  of  countries  hastened  to 
congratulate  the  Sheikh  on  his  newly  found  independence,  among  them 
Morocco,  Tunisia,  the  Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan,  and  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China.  General  Kassem  sent  a  telegram  on  20  June  stating 
how  glad  he  was  to  learn  that  the  British  had  acknowledged  ‘the  nullity  of 
the  factitious,  illegal  and  internationally  unrecognised  agreement,  desig¬ 
nated  by  them  as  the  Agreement  of  1809,  which  they  unlawfully  concluded 
with  Sheikh  Mubarak  al-Sabah  .  .  .  without  the  knowledge  of  his  brothers 
in  Kuwait  or  the  properly  constituted  authorities  in  Iraq  at  the  time’.5 

1  Times,  1  May  1961. 

2  Ibid.,  5  May  1961.  Sheikh  Jaber,  the  Kuwait  finance  minister,  was  allegedly  in  favour  of 
joining  the  Commonwealth.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  U.A.R.  that  Kuwait  had  nothing 
to  gain  and  everything  to  lose  by  such  a  move.  See  Daily  Telegraph,  29  April  1961. 

3  Cmnd.  1409,  and  see  Documents,  ig6i,  pp.  771-2. 

4  Economist,  24  June  1961. 

5  Middle  East  Economic  Survey,  vol.  iv,  No.  34,  ‘The  Kuwait  Crisis’.  A  chronology  and  analysis 
of  the  course  of  the  Kuwait  crisis  can  also  be  found  in  Middle  Eastern  Affairs,  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  1962,  ‘The  Kuwait  Incident’.  International  Review  Service,  vol.  vii,  No.  66TKuwait-Iraq 
Dispute  1961’;  Oriente  Moderno,  July-August  1961,  ‘La  questione  del  Kuweit’. 
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The  Sheikh  was  understandably  concerned  by  the  absence  of  any  word  of 
congratulation  in  the  Iraqi  message.  Indeed  there  seemed  to  be  a  veiled 
threat  to  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  sheikhdom.  ‘The  ruler  made  it 
clear  to  me  then’,  Sir  William  Luce  is  reported  to  have  said,  ‘that  if  he  saw 
anything  developing  out  of  these  threats  he  would  invoke  Paragraph  D.’1 

A  few  days  later  Kassem  made  his  threats  known.  At  a  press  conference 
on  25  June  he  announced  that  Kuwait  was  an  ‘integral  part’  of  Iraq.  He 
continued : 

The  Iraqi  republic  has  decided  to  protect  the  Iraqi  people  in  Kuwait2  and 
to  demand  all  the  land,  arbitrarily  held  by  imperialism,  which  belongs  to  the 
district  of  Kuwait  which  is  entirely  associated  with  the  province  of  Basra.  The 
Iraqi  Republic  will  not  be  ready  to  cede  a  single  inch  of  this  land.  When  we 
say  this,  it  means  that  we  can  execute  it.  Accordingly,  we  will  issue  a  Repub¬ 
lican  decree  appointing  the  present  esteemed  Sheikh  of  Kuwait  as  Qa’imaqam 
of  the  district  of  Kuwait,  who  shall  come  under  the  authority  of  the  Basra 
province.  We  will  warn  the  Sheikh  of  Kuwait  not  to  act  arbitrarily  with  regard 
to  the  right  of  the  Kuwaiti  people  which  is  the  right  of  the  Iraqi  people  them¬ 
selves.  If  this  Sheikh  misbehaves,  then  he  will  be  severely  punished  and  re¬ 
garded  as  an  insurgent.3 

Kassem  went  on  to  justify  his  claim  and  to  condemn  the  inroads  of  imperi¬ 
alism.  He  promised  the  Kuwaitis  natural  sweet  water  (which  they  had  not 
got)  and  schools  and  hospitals  (which  they  had  in  abundance),  and  lest 
any  rich  Kuwaiti  should  consider  himself  adequately  cared  for  in  his 
present  position,  he  added  in  philosophic  vein:  Slaves  also  eat  and  drink 
and  live  in  comfortable  houses,  but  they  are  sick  in  spirit.  The  slave  is 
he  who  accepts  humiliation  and  submission  to  the  foreigner  and  the 
imperialist.’ 

What  were  Kassem’s  motives  in  making  this  claim?  There  is  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  for  the  view  that  he  was  not  in  fact  planning  forcible  action 
against  Kuwait.  In  the  opinion  of  many  qualified  observers,  Arab  states 
are  in  general  unwilling  to  go  to  war  for  purely  annexationist  purposes.4 


1  jV.r.  Times,  6  July  1961.  The  U.A.R.  was  not  over-bounteous  in  its  congratulations  either. 
The  Cairo  daily,  Al-Ahram,  commented  on  21  June  that  although  Kuwait  was  now  an  indepen¬ 
dent  state  in  the  eyes  of  international  law,  this  would  be  no  guarantee  of  liberation  unless  it  were 
accompanied  by  economic  independence  and  the  severance  of  all  ties  with  imperialism 

2  There  were  27,000  Iraqi  citizens  living  in  Kuwait,  and  Kassem,  like  others  of  his  ilk,  paid 
much  attention  to  the  atrocity  stories  which  circulated  in  Iraq.  See  Daily  Telegraph,  6  September 
1961,  for  an  account  of  one  such  story  in  which  the  Kuwaiti  police  were  reported  to  have  poured 

boiling  water  on  an  Iraqi  at  the  orders  of  the  Sheikh.  . 

3  B.B.C.  Summary  of  World  Broadcasts,  Part  IV,  27  June  1961,  p.  4,  printed  in  Documents,  igbi, 

PP4  gee  Middle  Eastern  Affairs,  January  1962.  There  is  a  well-known  Arab  saying:  ‘My  brother 
and  I  are  against  my  cousin,  but  my  brother,  my  cousin  and  I  are  against  the  stranger.  1  e 
argument,  however,  is  not  an  easy  one  to  maintain  in  the  light  of  the  campaigns  of  Mehemet  A  1 
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Kassem  can  hardly  have  thought  that  the  British  or  his  fellow  Arabs  would 
have  allowed  him  to  gain  control  of  Kuwait  without  a  fight.  It  appears, 
therefore,  as  though  his  speech  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a  warning.  The 
status  of  Kuwait  had  changed;  Kassem  had  staked  a  claim.1  Saudi  Arabia 
had  thrown  covetous  eyes  on  Kuwait  in  the  past,  Nasser  might  have 
assisted  a  pro-U.A.R.  coup  within  the  Sheikhdom.  Nor  when  Kassem 
first  announced  his  intention  of  annexing  Kuwait  was  it  thought  either  in 
Britain  or  in  the  Middle  East  that  he  was  considering  the  use  of  force.2 
Certainly  Kassem’s  speech  had  not  touched  upon  the  way  he  hoped  to 
achieve  his  objective.  It  contained  a  single  veiled  threat :  We  are  capable 
of  obtaining  all  our  rights.  But  we  always  resort  to  peaceful  means.’  (A 
verse  from  the  Koran  followed.)  ‘But  I  assure  you  that  peaceful  methods 
are  useless  with  imperialism,  because  imperialism  is  the  enemy  of  peace.’3 
This  could  be  taken  to  mean  that  force  would  eventually  be  necessary,  but 
there  was  no  suggestion  that  Kassem  was  considering  its  immediate  use,  or 
that  his  patience  was  ‘exhausted’.  Faced  with  this  potential  threat,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Sheikh  declared  a  state  of  emergency,  promptly  reaffirmed 
Kuwait’s  independence,  and  cabled  all  Arab  rulers  asking  for  support. 
He  did  not  specify  the  kind  of  support  he  was  seeking,  and  consequently 
the  replies  he  received  from  the  majority  of  countries  were  somewhat 
indeterminately  worded. 

King  Saud  was  the  first  to  reply  to  the  Sheikh’s  appeal,  and  in  contrast 
to  the  dilatoriness  of  others  his  attitude  was  markedly  firm.  He  described 
Kassem’s  threat  as  ‘strange  and  regrettable’,  and  promptly  sent  his  Chief 
of  Staff,  General  Ibrahim  al-Tasan,  to  confer  with  the  Sheikh.  The  Saudi 
ambassador  in  Baghdad  was  told  to  inform  Kassem  that  any  aggression 
against  Kuwait  would  be  considered  an  aggression  against  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  King  Saud,  in  a  statement  to  all  Arab  rulers  on  27  June,  declared  that 
‘Kuwait  and  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia  are  one  country.  Whatever 
affects  Kuwait  consequently  affects  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia  and 
vice  versa.’  Pulses  quickened  momentarily  at  the  sound  of  King  Saud’s 
rather  perturbing  turn  of  phrase,  but  it  was  soon  clear  that  this  was  merely 

in  the  nineteenth  century  or  Ibn  Saud  in  the  twentieth,  and  to  use  force  to  regain  control  of  terri¬ 
tory  formerly  under  Arab  rule  is  a  different  affair  entirely,  as  the  Egyptian  campaign  in  the  Sudan, 
the  Saudi  action  against  Buraimi,  and  the  actions  of  the  Iraq  government  against  the  Kurds  and 
above  all  the  Arab-Israeli  campaigns  witness.  Nor  have  Arabs  been  backward  in  the  use  of  force 
in  civil  wars.  But  the  samples  on  which  such  statements  can  be  based  are  far  from  adequate  to 
support  any  valid  generalisations. 

1  The  Beirut  paper,  Al-Jaridah,  on  26  June,  maintained  that  Kassem’s  claim  was  a  ‘natural 
enough  move  when  measured  against  the  yardstick  of  Arab  unity’.  Kassem  may  have  shrewdly 
anticipated  similar  claims  by  Iran,  the  U.A.R.  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

2  Daily  Telegraph,  26  June  1961.  ‘The  view  in  London  is  that  the  General  is  unlikely  to  use 
force.’  N.Y.  Times,  26  June  1961,  reported  Arab  diplomats  as  not  expecting  a  military  move  by 
Iraq.  ‘They  viewed  Premier  Kassem’s  announcement  as  a  manoeuvre  to  prevent  the  United 
Arab  Republic  from  gaining  control  of  the  sheikhdom.’ 

3  S.W.B.,  Part  IV,  27  June  1961. 
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an  example  of  flamboyantly  phrased  oriental  fraternalism.  King  Saud 
and  General  Kassem  had  at  least  made  their  respective  positions  clear — 
lined  up  on  opposite  sides  of  the  fence.  The  revolutionary  general  and  the 
absolute  monarch  thus  cancelled  each  other  out.  The  other  Arab  rulers 
found  it  more  difficult  to  come  to  a  decision. 

The  U.  A.R.  was  in  an  exceedingly  embarrassing  position.  Nasser  held  no 
brief  for  the  Sheikh,  whom  he  tended  to  regard  as  a  puppet  of  imperialism. 
He  was  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  Sheikh’s  oil  revenues,  and  doubtless  he 
would  have  liked  to  see  them  invested  in  Arab  projects,  but  he  had  no  very 
clear  ideas  as  to  how  he  was  to  get  hold  of  them.1  He  could  hardly  allow 
them  to  go  to  Kassem,  his  chief  rival  for  the  phantom  position  of  leader  of 
the  Arab  world.  Yet  he  was  not  unwilling  to  see  the  whole  question  of 
Kuwait  raised,  in  the  hope  that  in  the  ensuring  debate  he  might  draw  out 
some  chestnuts  for  Egypt.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could  hardly  commit 
himself  to  defend  Kuwait,  since,  if  only  geographically,  he  was  not  in  a 
position  to  do  so.  Thus  the  statement  that  the  Egyptians  finally  issued  was 
a  masterpiece  of  compromise  and  improvisation.  It  was  made,  not  by 
Nasser,  but  by  his  Minister  of  State,  Abdul  Khader  Hatem: 

The  U.A.R.,  convinced  with  unshakeable  faith  that  complete  Arab  unity  is 
a  trust  bequeathed  by  Arab  history  to  the  Arab  future,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
relations  between  Arab  peoples  are  not  governed  by  new  or  old  conventions  or 
treaties — signed  by  Arabs  or  by  foreigners — but  rather  by  the  Arab  peoples 
themselves  whose  aspirations  are  deeper  than  treaties  or  conventions.2 


The  message  from  King  Hussein  was  equally  equivocal.  Jordan  had  been 
and  would  remain,  he  said,  ‘a  supporter  of  right  and  justice’. 

The  British,  meanwhile,  had  not  been  idle  in  face  of  the  Iraqi  threat. 
According  to  the  agreement  of  19  June  they  were  pledged  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  Sheikh  if  and  when  he  asked  for  help.  Mr.  Heath  told  the 
Commons  on  28  June  that  the  government  was  ‘prepared  to  carry  out’  its 
obligations3  and  Mr.  Healey,  the  opposition  spokesman,  contented  him¬ 
self  with  a  warning  that  the  government  should  not  come  forward  with 


1  Although  there  had  been  a  number  of  schemes  in  recent  years  for  sharing  oil  revenues  among 
the  countries  of  the  Middle  East  (see  Survey,  1999-1960,  pp.  347-8)  they  had  never  been  taken  very 
seriously  by  the  countries  concerned.  Eisenhower  and  Hammarskjold  had  put  forward  proposals 
in  1958  for  a  Middle  East  regional  development  fund.  The  Saudi  delegate  at  the  United  Nations 
had  said  in  reply:  ‘Arab  oil  is  our  own.  It  is  our  national  wealth,  that  falls  not  essentially,  but 
indeed  entirely,  within  our  own  jurisdiction’  ( G.A.O.R. ,  736th  Meeting,  15  August  1958). 
Nasser  had  shown  a  similar  lack  of  enthusiasm  towards  any  suggestions  which  might  have 
affected  the  revenues  of  the  nationally  owned  Suez  Canal.  In  January  1 959  the  Arab  League 
had  set  up  the  Arab  Monetary  Fund  for  Economic  Development.  The  U.A.R.  owned  more  than 
=0  per  cent  of  the  stock  and  because  of  this  U.A.R.  predominance  Iraq  refused  to  co-operate. 
‘The  oil  of  the  Arabs  is  for  the  Arabs,  the  money  of  the  Arabs  is  for  the  Arabs  ,  Nasser  told  his 
audience  at  Port  Said  on  23  December  i960  (see  Documents,  i960,  pp.  433~9)  but  he  had  never 


followed  up  his  statements  with  serious  action. 
2  Bourse  Egyptienne,  28  June  1961. 


3  643,  H.C.  Deb.,  col.  448,  28  June  1961. 
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more  support  than  the  Sheikh  himself  would  consider  advisable.  Lord 
Home  informed  the  Lords:  ‘Our  concern  is  to  see  that  the  independence 
of  Kuwait  is  secured.  That  is  the  only  concern  we  have.’1  But  the 
British  were  not  worried  merely  by  the  threat  to  the  Sheikh  s  independence. 
Their  real  concern  was  that  too  much  oil  (which  supplied  nearly  40  per 
cent  of  Britain’s  total  petroleum  imports)  should  not  pass  into  hands  which 
they  could  not  but  consider  as  potentially  hostile.  In  a  speech  a  year  after 
the  event,  Lord  Home  made  it  quite  clear  where  British  interests  lay: 
‘Our  ability  to  keep  mobile  troops  at  a  high  state  of  readiness’,  he  told  the 
Conservative  Party  Conference  in  October  1962,  ‘forestalled  the  robbery 
of  our  oil  in  Kuwait.’2  With  this  inherent  threat  to  their  oil  supplies,  and 
it  must  be  pointed  out,  to  any  coherent  policy  they  may  have  had  con¬ 
cerning  the  future  of  the  Gulf  sheikhdoms,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
British  government  regarded  Kassem’s  move  with  the  utmost  distaste.3 
The  British  had  been  accustomed  to  control  events  in  the  Gulf.  In  effect 
Kassem  was  now  claiming  the  right  to  do  so  too. 

In  the  first  instance,  overt  British  moves  were  purely  diplomatic.  The 
Sheikh  was  informed  that  Britain  was  ready  to  give  assistance  ‘if  necessary 
with  all  means’.4  Britain  also  approached  a  number  of  Middle  Eastern 
countries,  including  Turkey,  Persia,  Pakistan,  and  India,  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  be  persuaded  to  mediate  in  the  dispute  between  Iraq  and 
Kuwait. 

Kassem  by  contrast  made  no  further  move.  He  did  not  enlarge  upon 
the  theme  he  had  introduced  at  his  press  conference.  At  the  United 
Nations,  the  Iraqi  delegate,  Adnan  Pachachi,  told  a  news  conference  on 
28  June  that  he  hoped  Iraq’s  ‘historic  claim’  to  the  Sheikhdom  would  be 
settled  by  peaceful  means.5  He  also  emphasized  that  Iraq  did  not  have 
‘covetous  eyes’  for  Kuwait’s  oil  resources.  The  following  day  the  Iraqi 
ambassador  in  the  United  States  gave  assurances  to  the  State  Department 
that  only  peaceful  means  were  contemplated  in  the  establishment  of  their 
claim.6  Indeed  few  observers  at  this  stage  seemed  to  think  that  Kassem 
was  likely  to  use  force.  As  The  Times  commented,  ‘he  would  not  only  be 
risking  British  military  intervention  but  would  find  himself  up  against  a 

1  232,  H.L.  Deb.,  col.  1199,  3  July  1961.  2  Guardian,  13  October  1962. 

3  When  controversy  blew  up  over  British  defence  policy  in  December  1 962  as  a  result  of  the 
Nassau  agreement,  it  was  clear  that  many  people  regarded  the  defence  of  Kuwait  to  be  almost 
as  important  to  British  interests  as  the  defence  of  Britain  itself.  See  Observer,  6  January  1963, 
‘If  you  ask  the  four  defence  departments  in  Whitehall  the  same  question — why  does  Britain  need 
her  own  (nuclear)  deterrent? — you  get  the  same  answer  four  times  over.  It  is  that  Britain  has 
“vital  interests”  which  the  Americans  do  not  share ;  that  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  Kuwait 
oilfield;  that  if  we  had  to  act  independently  to  protect  it  the  Americans  would  not  back  us.  .  . 

See  also  Financial  Times,  22  December  1962,  Daily  Telegraph,  15  January  1963,  and  Times,  25 
January  1963. 

4  The  Sheikh  informed  the  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  this  on  28  June.  Daily 

Telegraph,  29  June  1961.  5  Ibid.  6  Times,  1  July  1961. 
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fairly  solid  front  of  Arab  opinion’.1  The  Guardian  pointed  out  that  Persia 
had  been  claiming  Bahrein  for  years  without  any  catastrophic  result,  and 
went  on  to  suggest  that  it  was  unlikely  that  Kassem  supposed  that  his 
claim  would  ‘have  any  immediate  effect  on  how  Kuwait  is  ruled;  other¬ 
wise  he  would  not  have  appointed  the  present  ruler  as  Governor’.2 

The  British  government,  however,  were  taking  no  chances.  The  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  British  military  dispositions  in  the  Middle  East  had  been 
made  with  just  this  kind  of  crisis  in  mind,3  although  it  was  the  new  role 
of  Cyprus  which  had  made  this  new  deployment  necessary  in  1959/60. 
There  were  still  British  sovereign  bases  on  Cyprus,  but  Archbishop 
Makarios,  following  in  the  steps  of  every  other  Middle  Eastern  ruler  with 
foreign  bases  on  his  soil,  had  indicated  that  he  was  not  very  happy  about 
them.  It  was  rumoured  that  he  had  told  President  Nasser  in  June  that  he 
would  not  allow  the  British  bases  on  the  island  to  be  used  for  any  attack 
against  an  Arab  country.4  Fortunately,  since  Kuwait  was  east  of  Suez, 
the  use  of  the  Cyprus  base  was  not  necessary,  except  for  support  and 
transfer. 

Speed  and  mobility  being  the  two  essentials  as  far  as  protecting  Kuwait 
was  concerned,  the  Royal  Navy  commando  carrier,  Bulwark,  which  had 
been  refuelling  at  Karachi,  was  alerted  on  28  June  for  stand-by  duty  off 
Kuwait.  This  news  coincided  with  an  announcement  by  Baghdad  radio 
that  the  Iraqi  public  were  congratulating  Kassem  on  his  move  to  ‘liberate 
Kuwait’  and  were  urging  him  to  ‘save  all  the  other  rings  in  the  chain  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  territories  and  to  return  them  to  the  Iraqi  motherland’.3 
For  the  first  time  since  Kassem  had  made  his  claim  on  25  June,  it  began  to 
look  as  though  the  crisis  would  materialize  after  all.  On  30  June  rumours 
began  to  circulate  that  Iraqi  forces  were  preparing  for  annexation  by  force. 
Reports  reached  the  State  Department  in  Washington  that  an  Iraqi 
attack  was  possible  during  the  coming  weekend  of  1  and  2  July.  At  the 
same  time  information  was  reaching  Cairo,  according  to  Abdul  Kader 

1  Ibid.,  27  June  1961.  2  Guardian,  27  June  1961. 

3  See  Survey,  1959-1960,  pp.  335-6.  See  also  D.  C.  Watt,  ‘The  Arabian  Peninsula  in  British 

Strategy’,  Military  Review,  February  1961.  The  job  of  the  Aden  base,  ‘is  to  defend  the  British 
protected  states  of  the  Persian  gulf  and  the  Aden  Protectorates,  both  those  that  have  oil  and  those 
that  have  not,  against  subversion  from  within  or  aggression  from  their  independent  Arab  neigh¬ 
bours’. 

4  Daily  Express,  4  July  1961.  , 

s  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  29  June  1961.  Such  remarks  were  bound  to  find  an  echo  m  the  Gulf 
itself.  Sir  Olaf  Garoe  had  made  this  point  in  his  book,  Wells  of  Power,  Macmillan,  1951,  p.  27. 
‘In  some  instinctive  way  the  Arabs  of  the  Gulf  look  towards  Basra  and  Baghdad.’  Nor  was 
provocative  and  intemperate  language  confined  to  the  Iraqi  side.  A  former  Conservative  M.P., 
Somerset  de  Chair,  wrote  to  The  Times  on  29  June:  ‘Our  interest  in  Kuwait  is  important  and  if 
the  Arab  countries  cannot  settle  the  dispute  or  if  the  United  Nations  will  not  intervene  to  protect 
the  new  independence  of  Kuwait,  we  might  eventually  have  to  roll  back  the  Iraqi  threat  from 
Kuwait  ourselves.  But,  if  so,  General  Kassem  should  understand  that  the  issue  would  not  be 
settled  on  the  frontiers  of  Kuwait,  but  where  it  ended  up  last  time;  in  the  capital  of  Baghdad.’ 
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Hatem  that  ‘certain  circles  in  Baghdad  were  seriously  considering  the 
possibility  of  military  intervention’.  Al-Ahram  in  Cairo  had  reported  on 
29  June  that  two  Iraqi  brigades  had  taken  up  positions  on  the  Kuwait 
border.1  According  to  The  Times,  however,  by  the  evening  of  30  June, 
‘there  had  still  been  no  confirmed  report  that  Iraqi  troops  had  moved 
towards  the  frontier’.2  Nor  were  these  reports  ever  confirmed. 

Yet  it  was  upon  these  unconfirmed  reports  that  the  Sheikh  of  Kuwait 
made  his  decision  to  ask  the  British  to  implement  their  promise  of  military 
assistance.  On  the  morning  of  Friday,  30  June,  he  called  in  John  Rich¬ 
mond,  the  British  Political  Resident,  and  asked  for  British  help.  ‘I  have 
full  confidence’,  he  added,  ‘that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  will  adopt  all 
measures  and  will  muster  their  whole  potential  to  ward  off  the  aggressors.’ 
At  the  same  time  the  Kuwait  government  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Ham- 
marskjold  applying  for  membership  of  the  United  Nations.  On  Saturday 
morning,  1  July,  H.M.S.  Bulwark  landed  British  troops  in  Kuwait.  King 
Saud  also  sent  a  small  force  of  100  parachutists.3  The  Sheikh  had  made 
his  decision  to  ask  for  help,  but  he  can  hardly  have  made  it  unprompted 
by  the  British.  The  reports  of  an  imminent  Iraqi  invasion,  though  forever 
unconfirmed,  had  made  the  British  understandably  nervous;  they  were 
forced  to  take  stronger  action  than  perhaps  they  intended  to.  Mr.  Mac¬ 
millan  gave  his  reasons  to  the  House  of  Commons : 

The  Iraqi  forces  at  Basra,  only  about  30  miles  from  the  Kuwait  border,  were 
clearly  quite  sufficient  to  occupy  Kuwait  by  a  rapid  movement  against  the 
modest  Kuwait  army.  On  29  and  30  June,  evidence  accumulated  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  sources  that  reinforcements,  especially  reinforcements  of  armour,  were 
moving  towards  Basra.4 

This  was  the  British  government’s  reason  for  supporting  the  Sheikh.  The 
Kuwait  Council  of  State,  however,  which  issued  a  statement  on  1  July, 
gave  a  slightly  different  version  of  the  Iraqi  troop  movements :  ‘Kassem  did 
not  stop  with  what  he  said.  He  also  brought  his  army  to  the  frontier  to 
fight  against  Arabs  who  are  their  own  brothers  in  homeland  and  religion.’5 
Since  the  rumours  of  Iraqi  military  moves  were  both  confused  and  uncon¬ 
firmed,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Kassem  constantly  avowed  his  inten- 

1  Reports  reaching  Beirut,  however,  contained  no  rumours  of  Iraqi  troop  movements  in  the 
Basra  area.  Daily  Telegraph,  i  July  1961. 

2  Times,  1  July  1961.  The  diplomatic  correspondent  was  of  the  opinion  that  British  forces 
would  not  actually  enter  Kuwait  unless  Kuwait  itself  was  attacked. 

3  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  when  the  Saudi  troops  were  asked  for,  and  when  they  arrived. 
According  to  Le  Monde,  1  July  1961,  the  first  contingent  of  Saudi  troops  entered  Kuwait  at  dawn 
on  29  June,  and  took  up  positions  along  the  line  of  demarcation  separating  Kuwait  from  Iraq. 
They  were  also  to  be  found  guarding  the  refineries  and  public  buildings.  The  Daily  Telegraph, 
on  the  other  hand,  3  July  1961,  believed  that  the  Saudi  troops  did  not  leave  for  Kuwait  until 
2  July,  the  day  after  the  British  troops  had  arrived. 

4  643,  H.C.  Deb.,  col.  1006,  3  July  1961. 


5  N.Y.  Times,  2  July  1961. 
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tion  of  using  peaceful  means,1  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Sheikh’s  request  for  assistance  reflected  the  extreme  nervousness  of  the 
Kuwait  government,  and  possibly  of  the  British  authorities  too,  rather  than 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  at  their  disposal. 

It  is  possible,  and  indeed  likely,  that  the  British  considered  their  oil 
interests  so  vital  that  they  planned  to  ‘protect’  Kuwait  in  any  case.  To 
leave  the  Iraqi  threat  hanging  like  a  Damoclean  sword  over  the  Kuwaiti 
oil  wells  would  try  the  hardest  nerve.  The  London  correspondent  of  Al 
Akhbar  had  reported  as  early  as  27  June  that  the  British  were  getting  ready 
for  ‘military  intervention  in  Kuwait  and  that  British  warships  have  been 
ordered  to  be  on  the  alert’.2  The  New  York  Times  noted  on  6  July  that 
‘outside  observers  have  felt  that  Sheikh  Abdullah,  with  British  advice, 
decided  to  seek  British  aid  at  the  time  of  Premier  Kassem’s  news  con¬ 
ference’.3  If  the  British  had  decided  to  move  troops  into  Kuwait  in  any 
case,  this  would  explain  why  they  ignored  the  results  of  their  earlier 
attempts  to  maintain  peace  in  the  area  by  asking  various  governments  to 
put  pressure  on  Kassem  to  withdraw  his  claim.4 

The  force  which  Britain  moved  into  Kuwait  on  1  July  consisted  of  600  men 
from  the  Royal  Marine  Commando,  disembarked  from  H.M.S.  Bulwark ; 
a  squadron  of  Centurion  tanks;  three  squadrons  of  R.A.F.  Hunters;  and 
two  frigates.  Within  the  next  two  days  the  2nd  Battalion,  the  Parachute 
Regiment,  arrived  by  air,5  and  advance  units  of  the  Royal  Artillery  and  the 
Royal  Engineers  were  also  flown  in  from  24  Brigade  headquarters  in 
Nairobi.  The  land  force  was  further  augmented  by  6  July  with  the 
arrival  of  the  1st  Battalion,  the  King’s  Regiment,  and  the  1st  Battalion, 
the  Royal  Inniskilling  Fusiliers.  The  naval  strength  was  increased  by  the 
addition  of  two  frigates  and  the  arrival  of  the  aircraft  carrier  H.M.S. 
Victorious ,  from  the  Far  East.  The  deployment  of  this  force  involved 


1  ‘The  steps  that  we  are  taking  initially  are  peaceful  steps  for  the  sake  of  our  rights.’  General 
Kassem,  25  June  1961. 

2  Daily  Telegraph,  28  June  1961. 

3  N.  T.  Times,  6  July  1961.  Certain  M.P.s  were  of  this  opinion  too,  as  the  following  exchange 
in  the  House  of  Commons  indicates :  ‘Mr.  Wigg  asked  the  Minister  of  Defence  if  he  will  state  the 
hour  and  day  on  which  H.M.S.  Bulwark  sailed  from  Karachi  for  Kuwait,  the  hour  and  day  on 
which  a  squadron  of  the  3rd  Carabiniers  with  Centurion  tanks  left  Aden  by  sea  for  Kuwait,  and 
the  hour  and  day  on  which  a  detachment  of  the  1 1  th  Hussars  with  armoured  cars  left  Aden  by 
sea  for  Kuwait.  Mr.  Watkinson:  H.M.S.  Bulwark  left  Karachi  on  Thursday,  29  June.  It  would  not 
be  in  the  public  interest  to  give  the  other  details  for  which  the  Hon.  Member  asks.’  643,  H.C.  Deb., 
12 1  (written),  5  July  1961. 

♦  The  Lebanese  government  had  approached  Kassem  on  the  British  behalf  and  had  received 
the  reply  that  Iraq  would  not  resort  to  any  military  action  but  that  it  would  maintain  its  claim 
to  Kuwait’.  Three  hours  after  the  Lebanese  had  received  the  reply,  British  forces  were  landing 
in  Kuwait.  Dawn,  22  July  1961. 

5  Not  wishing  to  violate  neutral  Arab  air-space,  this  battalion  was  forced  to  fly  from  Cyprus 
to  Kuwait  via  Turkey  and  Persia.  As  a  result  of  this  move  The  Times  defence  correspondent 
commented  that  ‘the  value  of  a  parachute  battalion  in  Cyprus  for  operations  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
has  been  shown  to  be  limited’.  Times,  14  August  1961. 
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altering  British  commitments  elsewhere;  eight  Canberras  were  flown  from 
Germany  to  Sharjah,  on  the  Trucial  coast,  and  an  Anglo-Portuguese  naval 
exercise  had  to  be  cancelled.1 

In  moving  into  Kuwait  the  British  had  an  apparently  easy  task.  British 
defence  policy  in  the  Middle  East  had  been  redesigned  precisely  in  order 
to  cope  with  a  local  threat  of  this  nature.  Nevertheless  the  government 
were  to  be  seriously  criticised  for  their  military  handling  of  the  crisis. 
Although  the  Labour  Party  subscribed  to  the  general  belief  that  inter¬ 
vention  in  Kuwait  was  necessary,  individual  M.P.s  were  critical  of  the 
actual  conduct  of  operations.  George  Wigg  M.P.,  asked  whether  the 
Minister  of  Defence  was  aware  that  ‘the  troops  went  in  without  anti¬ 
aircraft  cover,  with  ineffective  anti-tank  weapons,  with  no  ground  strike 
force,  short  of  long-range  fighters  and  without  any  effective  long-distance 
freighters’.2  The  chief  argument  took  place,  however,  over  the  strategic 
availability  of  unacclimatised  troops.  An  unpublished  report  of  the  Army’s 
Operational  Research  Establishment  was  reported  to  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  if  there  had  been  any  actual  fighting  in  Kuwait  there 
would  have  been  heavy  casualties  from  heat  exhaustion  among  British 
troops.3  The  army  was  contemplating  experiments,  according  to  The 
Times" s  defence  correspondent,  ‘with  a  system  of  artificial  acclimatization 
which  involves  “cooking”  troops  in  heat  chambers’.  Lest  this  idea  should  be 
proceeded  with,  a  letter  from  the  former  chief  medical  officer  in  Kuwait 
revealed  that  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon  for  the  Kuwaitis  themselves 
to  collapse  during  times  of  excessive  heat.4  But  whatever  the  inadequacies 
of  certain  tactical  aspects  of  the  Kuwait  operation5  the  problem  was 
basically  a  strategic  one.  Without  a  sizeable  force  actually  in  Kuwait 
itself,  the  country  was  indefensible.  Bahrein,  the  nearest  British  base,  was 
some  six  hours  away  by  sea;  the  Iraq  frontier,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
merely  a  couple  of  hours  drive  from  the  town  of  Kuwait  along  an  excellent 
road. 

1  The  naval  exercise  with  the  Portuguese  had  caused  the  government  to  come  under  attack 
in  the  Commons,  since  although  Portugal  was  Britain’s  ‘oldest  ally’  and  a  member  of  N.A.T.O., 
the  situation  in  Angola  aroused  great  animosity  in  Britain  towards  Portugal. 

2  643,  H.C.  Deb.,  col.  1221,  19  July  1961.  The  question  of  tactical  mobility  was  brought  up 
again  in  a  letter  to  TheTimes,  1  December  1962,  by  the  Observer’s  defence  correspondent  Anthony 
Verrier:  ‘There  was  a  virtual  absence  of  ground  mobility;  inadequate  and  sometimes  entire 
absence  of  communications  between  Brigade  headquarters  and  the  R.A.F.  squadrons  at  Kuwait 
New  Airport,  and  a  disproportionate  reliance  on  air  support.’  Verrier  made  the  same  point  at 
a  Liberal  Summer  School  in  August  1961.  See  Guardian,  8  August  1961. 

3  Times,  23  July  1962.  4  Ibid.,  8  December  1962. 

s  Ibid.,  23  July  1962,  listed  the  following  items  as  causing  concern.  ‘Many  soldiers  had 
been  inadequately  trained  in  heat  discipline,  and,  in  spite  of  instructions  which  had  been  issued 
on  the  subject,  many  officers  made  the  serious  mistake  of  trying  to  restrict,  on  mistaken  disci¬ 
plinary  grounds,  the  water  supply  of  their  troops  in  a  climate  where  it  is  necessary  to  drink  even 
beyond  the  demands  of  thirst.  Much  of  the  clothing  and  personal  equipment  is  said  to  have  been 
unsuitable  in  the  heat,  and  the  rations,  although  suitable  for  temperate  climates,  were  unpalatable 
in  the  desert,  with  the  result  that  many  troops  suffered  from  heat  illness  through  lack  of  food.’ 
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It  was  by  no  means  clear  that  the  Kuwaitis  themselves  were  overjoyed 
to  see  their  self-appointed  protectors.  Many  were  known  to  be  supporters 
of  Nasser  and  therefore  extremely  anti-British.  It  was  reported  on  29  June 
that  the  Kuwaiti  police  had  begun  an  intensive  search  for  a  group  of  pro- 
Kassem  plotters  within  the  Sheikhdom.  Iraqi  officers  in  the  Kuwait  army 
had  been  called  in  for  questioning.  As  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
Kuwaitis  rose,  they  had  been  forced  to  employ  increasingly  large  numbers 
of  foreigners,  both  for  operating  the  public  utilities  and  in  the  army,1 
which  was  manned  largely  by  Iraqis.  Neither  supporters  of  Kassem  nor 
of  Nasser  were  likely  to  be  enthusiastic  about  the  British  landings.  As 
might  have  been  expected  there  were  various  occurrences  which  suggested 
that  the  people  of  Kuwait  may  not  have  been  wholeheartedly  behind  their 
ruler.  On  the  first  day  of  the  landings  the  port  authority  refused  to  provide 
labour  to  unload  British  transports,  and  the  education  authority  proved 
reluctant  to  hand  over  a  school  which  had  been  earmarked  for  military 
accommodation.2  Clearly  few  Kuwaitis  were  enthusiastic  about  reunion 
with  Iraq — although  there  had  been  a  movement  advocating  such  a  course 
in  the  thirties — but  equally  clearly  there  were  many  who  were  equally 
unenthusiastic  about  owing  their  continued  independence  to  ‘imperialist 
intervention’.  Press  censorship  was  imposed  shortly  after  Kassem’s  speech 
of  25  June  so  that  it  was  difficult  for  outsiders  to  get  a  very  clear  idea  of  the 
situation.  A  popular  anti-Iraq  demonstration  had  been  planned  for 
Saturday,  1  July.  Before  this  took  place  the  populace  was  being  armed 
indiscriminately,  with  a  view  to  resisting  a  possible  Iraqi  attack.  It  must 
have  become  clear  to  the  Sheikh  that  an  armed  mob  assembling  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  of  Kuwait  might  get  out  of  control.  At  any  rate  arms 
were  henceforward  delivered  only  to  the  more  responsible  trained  members 
of  the  public,  and  the  demonstration  scheduled  for  1  July  was  cancelled.3 
That  morning  British  troops  began  to  arrive. 

At  the  request  of  Britain,  on  behalf  of  Kuwait,  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Security  Council  assembled  on  Sunday,  2  July,  to  discuss  the  crisis.  On 
the  agenda  were  two  items  5  a  complaint  by  Kuwait  concerning  the  threat 
by  Iraq  to  the  territorial  independence  of  Kuwait,  and  a  complaint  by 
Iraq  concerning  the  threat  by  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  independence 
and  security  of  Iraq.  The  British  case  was  put  forward  by  Sir  Patrick 
Dean.  It  was  a  simple  one.  British  troops  had  entered  Kuwait  at  the 
invitation  of  the  ruler  to  protect  the  sheikhdom  against  a  threat  from  Iraq 
which  had  been  recognised  by,  among  others,  the  government  of  the 
U.A.R.  Adnan  Pachachi,  the  Iraqi  delegate,  who  was  given  permission 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  29  June  1961. 

2  Christian  Science  Monitor,  26  July  1961. 

3  According  to  Le  Monde  correspondent,  1  July  1961,  there  had  been  severe  street  clashes 
between  Kuwaitis  and  Iraqi  immigrants.  These  clashes  had  begun  as  demonstrations  of  loyalty 
to  the  Sheikh,  and  were  forbidden  on  29  June  after  several  people  had  been  seriously  hurt. 
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to  take  his  place  at  the  Security  Council  table,  maintained  that  Iraq  had 
repeatedly  stated  her  intention  of  using  only  peaceful  means.  There  had 
been  no  troop  concentrations  in  southern  Iraq.  The  British  were  attempt¬ 
ing  to  cloak  their  real  interest  in  the  area.  He  finished  with  an  appeal  to 
the  uncommitted: 

The  question  at  issue  goes  beyond  the  immediate  crisis  created  by  the  British 
military  occupation  of  Kuwait.  Is  it  conceivable  in  this  age  of  revolution,  this 
age  of  reviving  expectations,  this  age  of  freedom,  that  the  world  can  tolerate 
the  existence  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  whereby  an  unholy  alliance  of  feudal 
sheikhdom  and  colonial  Power  is  trying  to  rob  an  Arab  nation,  year  after  year, 
of  its  rightful  wealth?1 

Pachachi  had  overstated  his  case.  Undoubtedly  Kuwait’s  vast  wealth 
created  a  problem,  but  Nasser  for  one,  who  might  have  sympathised  with 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  last  sentence  if  they  had  referred  to  the 
Arab  nation,  could  hardly  stomach  a  unilateral  claim  by  Iraq  alone, 
especially  in  view  of  Iraq’s  own  possession  of  oil  revenues. 

Mr.  Macmillan  presented  his  government’s  case  to  the  House  of 
Commons  on  3  July;  Mr.  Gaitskell  supported  the  landing  of  British  troops, 
since  this  was  a  treaty  commitment,  but  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  U.N. 
should  be  asked  to  find  troops  to  take  their  place. 

The  Council  met  again  on  5  July.  The  representative  of  Kuwait  joined 
Pachachi  at  the  Council  table,  much  to  the  objection  of  the  latter  who 
denied  the  existence  of  Kuwait  as  a  separate  state  and  therefore  queried 
its  right  to  be  represented  at  the  United  Nations.  Pachachi  repeated  his 
attacks  on  Britain  for  landing  troops  in  Kuwait  and  called  upon  the 
Security  Council  to  order  Britain  to  evacuate  immediately.  He  was 
supported  in  this  call  by  Mr.  Zorin  of  the  U.S.S.R.2  The  Kuwaiti  delegate, 
however,  emphasized  the  real  threat  to  his  country’s  security:  ‘We  put  our 
case  before  you,  the  case  of  a  free  nation  whose  independence  is  threatened 
by  a  stronger  neighbour.’  The  United  States  delegate  maintained  that 
Kuwait  was  a  sovereign  independent  state,  and  declared  that  Britain  had 
‘acted  properly’  in  sending  protection  to  the  Sheikh.  But  it  was  the  views 
of  the  delegate  from  the  U.A.R.  which  were  listened  to  with  the  greatest 
interest.  Nasser’s  desire  for  Arab  unity  and  his  dislike  of  any  apparent 
manifestations  of  British  imperialism  was  stronger  than  any  fears  he  may 
have  had  previously  as  to  the  intention  of  Iraq  to  use  force.  In  the  view  of 

1  S.C.O.R.,  16th  Year,  957th  meeting,  2  July  1961. 

2  There  had  been  no  Russian  comment  on  Kassem’s  claim  to  Kuwait,  until,  on  2  July,  Pravda 
criticised  the  British  imperialists  as  being  chiefly  responsible  for  the  crisis.  The  Iraq  communist 
party,  in  a  statement  on  28  June,  said  that  the  relations  between  Iraq  and  Kuwait  would  be 
settled  ‘by  future  developments  in  keeping  with  the  freely  expressed  will  of  the  two  peoples, 
expressed  in  conditions  free  from  imperialism  and  coercive  government’.  World  Marxist  Review, 
October  1961,  p.  40. 
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the  U.A.R.  delegation,  therefore,  the  difference  between  the  two  dissen¬ 
tient  Arab  states  ‘should  be  settled  within  the  framework  of  the  Arab 
League,  in  keeping  with  the  Arab  traditions  and  principles’.  To  further 
this  aim,  British  troops  should  be  withdrawn  immediately. 

The  British  submitted  a  draft  resolution  which  made  no  mention  of  the 
idea  that  they  might  withdraw  their  forces.  It  merely  suggested  that  ‘all 
concerned  should  wrork  for  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  area’,  and  it 
called  upon  ‘all  states  to  respect  the  territorial  integrity  of  Kuwait’.  The 
U.A.R.  delegation  wished  to  supply  what  they  regarded  as  an  omission  in 
the  British  draft,  and  they  introduced  a  further  draft  resolution  on  7  July 
calling  upon  ‘the  United  Kingdom  to  withdraw  immediately  its  forces  from 
Kuwait’.1  This  was  supported  by  the  Soviet  Union,  but  vigorously  attacked 
by  the  Kuwait  representatives.  The  British  draft  received  the  vote  of  Chile, 
China,  France,  Liberia,  Turkey,  the  U.K.  and  the  U.S.  Ceylon,  Ecuador 
and  the  U.A.R.  abstained,  but  Russia  used  her  veto.  The  U.A.R.  draft 
only  received  the  support  of  Ceylon,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.A.R.  while 
the  other  eight  members  of  the  Security  Council  abstained.  Any  hope 
that  the  United  Nations  might  have  taken  action  during  the  course  of  this 
crisis  had  therefore  to  be  abandoned. 

The  U.A.R.  delegate  had  mentioned  the  possibility  of  involving  the 
Arab  League  in  the  Iraq-Kuwait  dispute  with  a  view  to  securing  a  peace¬ 
ful  settlement.  With  this  thought  in  mind,  the  secretary-general  of  the 
Arab  League,  Abdul  Khaliq  Hassouna,  had  not  been  idle.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  July  he  set  out  from  Cairo  to  visit  both  Baghdad  and  Kuwait  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  a  peaceful  solution.  He  also  saw  King  Saud 
before  returning  to  Cairo.  The  Arab  states  now  seemed  to  be  united  on  one 
thing:  that  the  British  troops  must  leave  Kuwait.  Britain  by  her  action 
had  secured  Arab  unity  if  nothing  else.  Kuwait  alone  dissented  from  this 
opinion,  but  Kuwait  was  only  an  applicant  for  membership  of  the  Arab 
League,  an  application  to  which  Iraq  took  great  exception.  At  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  Arab  League  Council  on  4  July,  Iraq  vetoed 
Kuwait’s  application.  The  Saudi-Arabian  ambassador  in  Cairo,  however, 
told  Hassouna  on  8  July,  that  Kuwait’s  admission  to  the  League  would 
‘solve  the  problem  of  the  evacuation  of  British  troops’.2  In  the  Arab  world 
this  problem  now  seemed  paramount,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians. 
On  5  July  the  U.A.R.  issued  a  statement  which  said  that  the  presence  of 
British  troops  in  Kuwait  was  no  longer  necessary  since  Iraq  had  renounced 
the  principle  of  annexation  and  given  an  undertaking  in  the  United 
Nations  that  it  would  pursue  its  aims  by  peaceful  means  only. 

The  British,  however,  had  no  intention  of  pulling  out  without  concrete 
guarantees  for  the  integrity  of  the  sheikhdom.  Lord  Home  announced  on 

1  Financial  Times,  10  July  1961. 

2  The  draft  resolutions  are  printed  in  Documents,  ig6i . 
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4  July  that  the  British  build-up  would  be  completed  within  the  next  two 
days.  British  troops  continued  to  be  flown  in  from  Cyprus,  Aden  and 
Kenya.  Mr.  Heath  maintained  that  nothing  had  occurred  ‘to  remove 
anxiety  concerning  Iraq’s  threat  to  Kuwait’.  In  the  evening  of  5  July  six 
British  warships  steamed  through  the  Suez  Canal  on  their  way  to  the 
Gulf,  the  U.A.R.  authorities  having  been  notified  previously. 

Kassem  showed  no  signs  of  withdrawing  his  claim,  despite  rumours  to 
the  effect  that  his  foreign  minister,  Hashem  Jawad,  was  not  supporting 
him  over  this  issue.  In  an  interview  with  western  press  correspondents  on 
6  July  he  reaffirmed  that  Iraq  would  only  use  peaceful  means  to  gain  its 
rights  in  Kuwait,  and  added  that  he  had  no  intention  of  cutting  off  oil 
supplies  or  of  breaking  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Britain.1 

The  Arab  League  meeting,  which  had  been  scheduled  originally  to 
meet  on  17  July,  was  advanced  to  12  July  at  the  request  of  King  Saud,  and 
it  coincided  with  an  announcement  from  Kuwait  radio  that  three  British 
battalions  were  about  to  leave  the  sheikhdom.  This,  it  was  thought,  was  a 
concession  by  the  Kuwaitis  to  the  trend  in  Arab  opinion.  But  Kuwait  was 
not  prepared  to  make  more  than  a  token  gesture.  In  a  memorandum  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Political  Committee  of  the  League,  the  Kuwaitis  announced 
that  they  were  prepared  to  accept  one  of  two  solutions.  Either  Kassem 
must  withdraw  his  threats,  recognise  Kuwait’s  independence  and  full 
sovereignty — acknowledging  this  to  the  League  Council  and  the  Security 
Council — or  the  Arab  League  must  form  Arab  forces  to  be  sent  to  Kuwait 
to  replace  those  of  the  British.  The  U.A.R.  was  in  favour  of  this  latter 
solution,  though,  as  her  delegate  pointed  out,  it  would  hardly  be  suitable 
for  those  countries  bordering  Israel  to  provide  troops  for  this  purpose.2 
The  U.A.R.  had  to  soft-pedal  the  idea  that  U.A.R.  troops  would  constitute 
the  majority  of  the  proposed  Arab  League  force  in  Kuwait,  since  many 
countries  might  consider  this  to  be  as  dangerous  as  Kassem’s  repeated 
threat  to  the  sheikhdom. 

The  Arab  League  had  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  Sheikh  to  declare  that  the  threat  to  his  country’s  independence  no 
longer  existed.  The  U.A.R.  clearly  no  longer  regarded  Kassem’s  threat  as 
being  militarily  probable,  but  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  Sheikh — or 
the  British — were  likely  to  regard  Nasser’s  pious  hopes  as  legally  binding 
on  Kassem.  The  suggestion  from  Saudi  Arabia  that  Kuwait  should  be 
accepted  as  a  member  of  the  Arab  League  only  served  to  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse,  since,  as  far  as  the  U.A.R.  was  concerned,  Nasser  con¬ 
sidered  that  no  country  could  be  properly  independent  (and  therefore 
eligible  for  membership)  while  British  forces  remained  stationed  there. 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  7  July  1961. 

2  On  5  July  1961,  Israel  had  launched  her  first  rocket,  a  multi-stage  unguided  rocket  fired  to 
a  height  of  fifty  miles. 
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Saudi  Arabia  itself  was  in  an  embarrassing  position  since  her  forces  in 
Kuwait  were  to  be  found  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  ‘imperialists’.  She 
had  had  no  diplomatic  relations  with  Britain  since  the  time  of  Suez,  and  at 
one  stage  was  reduced  to  issuing  a  statement  denying  that  Saudi  forces 
were  under  a  joint  British-Kuwaiti  command.’ 

The  task  of  the  League,  therefore,  was  to  persuade  Kassem  to  renounce 
his  claim,  and  simultaneously  to  convince  Kuwait  of  the  unreality  of  the 
claim.  The  U.A.R.  had  to  be  cajoled  into  recognising  the  independence 
of  Kuwait.  This  was  a  formidable  task  for  an  organisation  which  had 
never  distinguished  itself  by  its  forthright  decisions,  and  it  had  to  act  in 
the  aftermath  of  a  patent  failure  by  the  United  Nations  to  do  anything 
constructive  about  the  situation.2 

The  Kuwait  delegation  arrived  for  talks  in  Cairo  on  12  July,  not  only 
bearing  the  news  that  three  British  battalions  were  leaving,  but  also  in¬ 
cluding  in  their  delegation  the  president  of  Kuwait’s  finance  department, 
and  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  There  was  some  chance, 
it  was  thought,  that  the  U.A.R.  might  be  won  round  by  the  promise  of  a 
redistribution  of  wealth.  But  Nasser  it  seemed  was  not  to  be  bribed.  The 
U.A.R.  delegate  announced  that  the  U.A.R.  would  not  accept  an  offer  by 
Kuwait  to  share  some  of  its  oil  revenues  because  it  believes  that  ‘the  Arab 
future  should  be  based  on  principles  not  on  ambitions’.  The  question  of 
whether  Arab  oil  revenues  were  being  unevenly  applied  was  ‘something 
that  should  be  left  to  general  Arab  evolution’.3  Nasser,  ever  ready  to 
theorize  about  Arab  needs,  always  shied  away  from  specific  proposals. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  Iraq  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  Kuwaiti  wealth.  At  a  press  conference,  the  Iraqi  foreign 
minister,  Hachem  Jawad,  announced: 

Can  we  tolerate  a  situation  in  which  Jordan  is  reduced  to  begging  for  loans 
and  demanding  an  increase  in  Western  aid  to  protect  the  frontiers  with  Israel, 
at  the  same  time  as  the  governor  of  Kuwait  is  making  a  piesent  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  £100  million  sterling  on  the  occasion  of  her  birthday?  Although 
the  Arabs  are  preoccupied  by  the  problem  of  Palestine,  this  should  not  make 
them  forget  that  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  its  emirates  and  principalities  rich  in 
oil  belonging  to  the  Arab  nation,  are  in  the  hands  of  British  imperialism.4 

Le  Monde  reported  that  ‘the  U.A.R.  believes  that  the  real  problem  does  not 
lie  there’.5  Nasser  was  in  a  difficult  position,  since  if  he  insisted  that 


1  Dawn,  4  July  1961.  .  r  .  , 

^  It  was  reported  from  New  York  that  many  people  were  making  a  virtue  out  of  necessity,  and 
concluding  that  it  was  best  to  keep  the  United  Nations  out  of  Kuwait.  ‘If  it  is  a  question  of 
protecting  oil  interests,  then  the  job  should  be  done  by  those  interested  If  it  is  a  question  of 
deciding  on  a  more  rational  use  of  Kuwait’s  wealth  to  promote  general  Arab  welfare,  then  the 
Arabs  should  tackle  this  themselves,  with  the  United  Nations  providing  the  necessary  technical 
advice.’  O.F.N.S.,  13  July  1961.  3  Financial  Times,  18  Ju  y  1961. 

4  Le  Monde,  18  July  1961.  IblcL’  '9  July  ,96i> 
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Kuwait  investments  should  be  spread  around  the  Arab  world,  he  would  be 
using  the  same  arguments  as  Kassem.  Naturally  he  agreed  with  Kassem 
about  the  need  to  divert  the  Sheikh’s  investments  from  London  to  the 
Middle  East,  but  he  concentrated  chiefly  on  the  need  to  get  British  troops 
out  of  Kuwait.  This  was  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  get  the  Arab 
League  to  take  some  definite  action.  On  his  side  the  Sheikh  naturally 
wished  British  troops  to  be  withdrawn  from  his  country  as  soon  as  possible. 
A  long-drawn-out  crisis  would  put  him  in  a  very  awkward  position  domesti¬ 
cally  unless  Nasser  was  prepared  to  back  him,  since  Kuwaiti  opposition  to 
the  Sheikh  himself  was  for  the  most  part  pro-Nasser. 

On  13  July,  a  Moroccan  resolution  was  put  forward  at  the  Political 
Committee  of  the  Arab  League,  in  an  attempt  to  secure  some  action  on  the 
problem.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Arab  states  should  ( a )  welcome  Kuwait 
as  a  member  of  the  Arab  League,  (b)  help  Kuwait  join  the  United  Nations, 
(c)  give  effective  assistance  in  safeguarding  Kuwait’s  independence  in 
accordance  with  the  Kuwaiti  memorandum  submitted  to  the  Political 
Committee  at  its  meeting  on  1 2  July,  and  (d)  support  every  desire  expressed 
by  the  Kuwaiti  people  for  unity  or  federation  with  other  Arab  states  in 
accordance  with  the  League  Charter.  Tunisia  submitted  a  delaying 
amendment,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  U.A.R.  who  wanted  an 
immediate  decision.  It  was  agreed  to  adjourn  the  meeting  until  20  July. 

The  various  groups  had  several  days  in  which  to  sort  out  the  impasse. 
Iraq  had  announced  that  Kuwaiti  participation  in  the  Arab  League  would 
mean  the  end  of  Iraq’s  association  with  that  body,  and  yet  this  still  seemed 
to  be  the  only  solution  if  the  British  were  to  be  winkled  out  of  Kuwait.  In 
addition  Kassem  had  once  again  made  explicit  his  demands  with  regard 
to  Kuwait.  He  proclaimed  in  Baghdad  on  18  July: 

Our  present  struggle  is  not  only  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops,  but 
is  based  on  the  abrogation  of  the  June  19  agreement  and  the  destruction  of  this 
imperialist  base  and  its  restoration  to  the  homeland.1 

This  plea  was  reiterated  when  the  League  Council  reassembled  on  20 
July.  ‘We  must  press  not  only  for  the  evacuation  of  British  troops’,  said 
the  Iraqi  delegate,  ‘but  also  to  put  an  end  to  any  possibility  of  a  return  of 
these  forces  to  any  Arab  country.’2  Though  Nasser  might  feel  sympathetic 
towards  these  aims,  they  could  only  serve  to  embarrass  many  of  the  other 
Arab  countries  who  still  had  foreign  bases  on  their  soil. 

The  background  lobbying,  however,  had  been  successful,  and  when  the 
League  Council  met  on  20  July  it  passed  a  resolution  put  forward  by 
Saudi  Arabia.  Only  Iraq  refused  to  vote,  and  the  rest  of  the  League  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Iraq’s  defection  was  less  disturbing  than  total 
inaction.  The  resolution  was  as  follows: 


S.  IV. B.,  Part  IV,  20  July  1961. 


2  Bourse  Egyptienne,  20  July  1961. 
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1 .  The  Kuwait  Government  undertakes  to  request  the  withdrawal  of  British 
troops  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  Iraq  Government  undertakes  not  to  resort 
to  force; 

2.  The  League  will  support  any  wish  expressed  by  Kuwait  for  unity  or  union 
with  other  League  member  states,  and  the  League  welcomes  Kuwait  as  a 
member  and  supports  her  application  for  membership  of  the  United  Nations; 

3.  The  Arab  countries  undertake  to  offer  effective  help  to  Kuwait  to  safe¬ 
guard  her  independence.1 

Having  solved  the  diplomatic  problem,  the  Arab  League  now  had  to 
deal  with  the  more  practical  aspect  of  how  to  obtain  troops  to  send  to 
Kuwait.  Some  7,000  British  troops  had  been  deployed  in  the  area  at  one 
stage,  but  it  was  not  considered  that  this  number  was  really  necessary. 
The  Sheikh  told  Emile  Bustani  of  the  Lebanon  that  ‘a  body  of  perhaps 
500  Arabs,  or  even  so  few  as  200,  would  be  acceptable’.2  Sayet  Nofal,  the 
Assistant  Secretary-General  of  the  League,  announced  on  23  July  that 
Morocco,  Tunisia,  Jordan,  and  Saudi  Arabia  were  ready  to  provide  troops 
for  an  Arab  force.  The  position  of  Tunisia,  however,  was  not  very  certain 
since  she  had  been  embroiled  since  19  July  in  her  quarrel  with  France  over 
the  base  at  Bizerta.3  The  promise  of  Arab  troops  was  a  political  rather 
than  a  military  solution  to  the  problem.  It  was  hoped  that  the  well-known 
disinclination  of  Arabs  to  kill  each  other  would  deter  Kassem  from  further 
threat  of  attack. 

There  were  indications  that  the  British  as  well  as  the  Sheikh  needed 
reassuring  as  to  the  safety  of  Kuwait.  Sir  William  Luce  made  a  further 
expedition  from  Bahrein  to  Kuwait  to  talk  with  the  Sheikh,  and  Lord 
Home,  in  a  speech  on  22  July,  told  his  audience  that  if  the  small  aggressor 
was  allowed  to  get  away  with  his  spoils,  the  greater  aggression  would 
follow.4  The  implication  was  that  the  British  would  find  it  difficult  to 
withdraw  safely.  On  24  July,  however,  Kuwait  sent  out  a  delegation  to 
Arab  capitals  informing  them  that  a  token  Arab  force  would  be  sufficient 
to  secure  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  British  forces.  In  addition  it  was 
agreed  that  a  percentage  of  oil  revenue  funds  were  in  future  to  be  set  aside 
for  general  Arab  development  projects.5  And,  as  if  to  underline  the  point, 
Kuwait  sent  a  million  dollars  and  a  medical  mission  to  aid  the  victims  of 
the  fighting  in  Tunisia.6  The  British  ambassador  in  Cairo,  Sir  Harold 
Beeley,  met  Hassouna  on  26  July,  who  revealed  afterwards  that  the 
British  and  Arab  League  viewpoints  were  in  harmony  concerning  Kuwait.7 
For  once  the  tremendous  propaganda  advantage  which  Cairo  had  had  as  a 
result  of  British  troops  landing  on  Arab  soil,  was  played  down;  it  seemed 

1  Times,  21  July  1961.  See  Documents,  1961. 

2  Ibid.,  25  July  1961. 

4  Times,  24  July  1961. 

6  Guardian,  28  July  1961. 


3  See  Chapter  XII. 
s  New  York  Times,  25  July  1961. 
7  Daily  Telegraph,  27  July  1961. 
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that  both  the  Arabs  and  the  British  were  looking  for  a  swift  and  amicable 
solution  to  the  crisis.  This  was  as  well,  since  by  the  time  that  the  Berlin 
crisis  blew  up  in  mid-August,  the  British  were  only  too  anxious  to  get  their 
troops  out  of  Kuwait  in  order  to  reinforce  the  British  Army  on  the  Rhine. 

Not  least  among  the  problems  posed  were  those  of  finance.  It  was 
agreed  that  a  fund  should  be  set  up  to  cover  the  expense  of  moving  an 
Arab  force  to  Kuwait,  but  it  was  by  no  means  clear  who  was  to  finance  the 
troops  when  they  arrived.  The  British  had  already  spent  something  ‘of  the 
order  of£i  million’  on  launching  their  Kuwait  expedition,1  and  the  Sheikh 
had  shown  himself  markedly  unenthusiastic  about  repaying  any  part  of 
this  sum.  It  caused  no  surprise  therefore  when  it  was  rumoured  that 
Hussein’s  visit  to  King  Saud  on  29  July  was  likely  to  be  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  question  of  support  costs  for  any  Jordanian  troops  that  might 
be  sent  to  Kuwait.  King  Hussein  had  an  Israeli  frontier  to  defend,  yet  he 
could  hardly  allow  Nasser  to  have  the  sole  influence  in  determining  the 
composition  of  an  Arab  League  force.  He  was  also  a  hopeful  candidate  for 
any  share-out  of  Kuwaiti  wealth  which  might  be  decided  upon.  Iraq  had 
already  pointed  out  how  ridiculous  it  was  that  Kuwait  should  have  a 
surfeit  of  riches  while  Jordan  depended  on  western  aid. 

Finally,  the  Arab  League  had  to  face  the  problem  which  the  British  had 
looked  at  earlier  in  the  year.  Was  the  creation  of  an  Arab  force  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  Kuwait  to  become  the  pattern  of  the  future?  Was  every 
little  oil-sheikhdom  and  barren  principality  up  and  down  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  be  protected  at  all  costs,  regardless  of  the  desirability  of  the  regime,  or 
the  destination  of  its  oil  revenues?  Nasser  was  prepared  to  commit  himself 
to  the  protection  of  Kuwait  on  an  ad  hoc  basis— if  only  to  get  the  British 
out — but  he  did  not  want  this  to  be  an  example  for  further  developments.2 

On  7  August,  the  Arab  League  military  mission  arrived  in  Kuwait,  with 
representatives  from  the  U.A.R.,  Lebanon,  Jordan,  and  Saudi  Arabia. 
The  U.A.R.  had  had  second  thoughts  about  limiting  the  Arab  force  to 
troops  without  an  Israeli  frontier,  since  the  Arab  League  mission  was  in 
fact  headed  by  an  Egyptian  brigadier-general.  They  discussed  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  finance  and  control  with  the  Sheikh,  and  on  12  August  Hassouna 


1  A  phrase  of  Mr.  Watkinson’s.  Local  costs  of  the  British  forces  were  being  met  by  the  Sheikh, 
said  Lord  Home,  ‘in  accordance  with  the  Arab  tradition  of  hospitality’.  Times,  9  August  1961. 
Local  costs  represented  a  minute  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  the  expedition.  A  spokesman  for 
the  Kuwait  delegation  in  Cairo  on  1 1  July,  declared  that  Kuwait  would  not  pay  ‘a  single  rupee’ 
towards  the  cost  of  British  military  aid  to  the  country.  Daily  Telegraph,  12  July  1961.  After 
British  troops  had  withdrawn  from  Kuwait,  Mr.  Watkinson  announced  that  the  cost  to  the 
British  had  been  ‘provisionally  estimated  at  about  £900,000’.  648,  H.C.  Deb.,  cols.  949-50. 
8  November  1961. 

2  The  Ruler  of  Bahrein,  Sheikh  Salman  ibn  Hamad  A1  Khalifah,  said  on  5  July  that  Bahrein 
had  ‘no  need  to  seek  complete  independence  like  Kuwait’.  According  to  him  the  Gulf  States 
were  quite  content  with  their  present  relations  with  Britain.  Middle  East  Economic  Survey,  14 
July  1961. 
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signed  a  formal  agreement  with  him  on  behalf  of  the  Arab  League  for  the 
replacement  of  the  British  troops.  At  the  same  time  it  was  announced  that 
Kuwait  was  to  adhere  to  the  Arab  League  Collective  Security  Pact.  The 
Arab  countries,  Hassouna  announced  in  a  statement,1  were  bound  by  the 
League’s  charter  to  preserve  Kuwait’s  independence  and  integrity  with 
respect  to  its  existing  regime,  and  as  these  states  would  regard  any  aggres¬ 
sion  against  Kuwait  as  against  them  all,  they  were  bound  to  help  Kuwait 
and  to  take  immediate  and  complete  measures,  including  the  use  of  armed 
force,  to  repel  any  aggression  and  to  restore  peace  and  security. 

The  military  mission  continued  its  tour  of  Arab  capitals,  visiting  Tunisia, 
Morocco,  Libya,  Sudan,  Jordan,  and  the  Lebanon.  The  Yemen  refused 
to  see  them,  maintaining  that  it  was  too  concerned  with  dealing  with  British 
attacks  in  the  south.2  Libya  and  Lebanon  were  also  unenthusiastic  about 
the  project  of  providing  troops,  as  was  Morocco.  Saudi  Arabia,  however, 
agreed  to  provide  about  1,200  men  as  did  the  U.A.R.;  a  further  900  men 
were  expected  from  Jordan,  Tunisia,  and  the  Sudan.  On  10  September  they 
began  to  fly  into  Kuwait.  The  force  was  commanded  by  General  Abdullah 
Issa  of  Saudi-Arabia,  with  Brigadier  Khaled  Sahen  of  Jordan  as  his  deputy.3 

The  British  were  anxious  to  go,  for  as  long  as  the  24th  Infantry  Brigade 
remained  in  Kuwait  the  19th  Infantry  Brigade  of  the  central  strategic 
reserve  was  needed  to  take  its  place  in  East  Africa,  although  it  was 
urgently  needed  as  an  emergency  reinforcement  for  the  British  Army  of  the 
Rhine.  Doubts  on  the  efficacy  of  the  Arabs  themselves  to  defend  Kuwait 
were  to  some  extent  dispelled  by  the  successful  precedent  that  had  been 
set  in  1958  when  British  troops  had  left  Jordan.  Agreement  by  the  Arab 
states  on  that  occasion  to  take  combined  action  to  support  the  independence 
of  one  of  their  number,  had  made  it  possible  for  Britain  to  withdraw  grace¬ 
fully.4  On  19  September,  therefore,  British  troops  began  to  pull  out  of 
Kuwait.  By  10  October  the  last  battalion  had  left;  the  British  had  with¬ 
drawn  apart  from  a  few  groups  of  technical  and  specialist  personnel.5 
There  had  been  a  momentary  delay  in  the  withdrawal,  since  on  28  Sept¬ 
ember  Syria  seceded  from  the  U.A.R.6  Britain  feared  that  this  might  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  composition  of  the  U.A.R.  contingent  in  Kuwait. 
There  were  still  doubts  in  Britain  about  the  wisdom  of  leaving  Kuwait 
with  nothing  stronger  than  the  Arab  force.  As  the  Guardian  put  it, 
‘General  Kassem  maintains  his  claim  more  earnestly  than  ever,  and  the 
danger  is  that  he  will  still  be  maintaining  it  when  the  Arab  League  gets 
tired  of  defending  Kuwait  as  no  doubt  the  British  soldiers  have  by  now 

1  Times,  14  August  1961 .  2  This  was  taken  to  be  a  reference  to  the  Aden  protectorate. 

3  F.O.  Press  Release,  17  August  1961.  4  Survey,  iggG-iggS,  pp.  392-4. 

3  These  were  withdrawn  on  19  October. 

6  Syrian  units  of  the  U.A.R.  army  at  Qattana,  20  miles  from  Damascus,  had  revolted  against 
Egyptian  control.  The  events  leading  up  to  the  secession  of  Syria  from  the  U.A.R.  and  its 
consequences  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  Survey  for  1962. 
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become’.1  As  events  were  to  show  the  patience  of  the  Arabs  was  not  in¬ 
exhaustible  and  their  memories  were  short.  Two  days  after  the  British  had 
finally  left  the  sheikhdom,  on  12  October,  the  U.A.R.  informed  the  Arab 
League  that  it  had  decided  to  remove  its  forces  from  Kuwait.  Nasser  told 
the  Sheikh  that  he  believed  that  ‘attempts  were  to  take  place  to  make  the 
U.A.R.  force,  or  some  of  its  members,  appear  to  you  as  if  they  were  inter¬ 
fering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Kuwait.  It  would  have  appeared  to  you 
and  the  people  of  Kuwait  as  though  a  conspiracy  was  being  hatched  by 
us  against  you,  while  the  real  conspiracy  was  against  us.’2 

The  Egyptian  troops  withdrew,  but  the  other  forces  of  the  Arab  League 
remained  for  another  year,  providing  a  moral  if  not  militarily  effective 
deterrent  against  a  possible  Iraqi  attack.  Since  the  Arab  force  was  little 
more  than  an  ad  hoc  solution  to  the  immediate  problem  of  securing  the 
withdrawal  of  British  troops,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  did  not  last  for  very 
long.  All  but  the  forces  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan  and  the  Sudan  failed 
to  materialize,  and  during  1962  Kuwait’s  relations  with  her  protecting 
countries  grew  noticeably  cool,  chiefly  with  Saudi  Arabia  due  to  a  dispute 
over  the  Neutral  Zone  where  they  shared  the  oil  royalties.  Kuwait’s 
policy  was  to  build  up  her  own  defences  with  a  view  to  becoming  more 
self-sufficient,3  and  in  November  1962  it  was  made  known  that  she  was 
considering  asking  the  Arab  League  forces  to  withdraw.4  The  Sudanese 
had  decided  to  withdraw  in  any  case  by  January  1963,  and  in  that  month 
it  was  announced  that  the  Saudi  Arabians  and  the  Jordanians  were  to 
begin  pulling  out,  despite  a  last-minute  attempt  by  Mr.  Hassouna  to  secure 
a  token  observer  corps  of  300. 5 

There  were  three  further  ways  in  which  Kuwait’s  security  could  be 
assured:  by  obtaining  her  admission  to  the  United  Nations;  by  encour¬ 
aging  democratisation  within  Kuwait  to  avoid  an  internal  coup;  and  by 
keeping  British  troops  in  constant  readiness  at  Bahrein  and  Aden.  At  the 
end  of  1961  all  three  methods  were  tried.  On  30  November,  Kuwait’s 
application  to  the  United  Nations,  sponsored  by  the  U.A.R.,  was  vetoed 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Having  removed  his  troops  from  Kuwait,  and  dis¬ 
quieted  by  the  break-up  of  the  U.A.R.  and  the  possible  rapprochement  be¬ 
tween  Syria  and  Iraq,  Nasser  was  bound  to  turn  to  the  U.N.  solution  as 
being  preferable  to  any  other.  Mr.  Loutfi,  the  U.A.R.  delegate  at  the 
U.N.,  went  to  inordinate  lengths  to  indicate  how  ‘highly  gratified’  his 
government  was  to  sponsor  Kuwait’s  application  for  membership.  He 
praised  Kuwait  for  its  policy  of  investing  a  high  percentage  of  its  income  in 
national  welfare  measures  and  education.  But  faced  with  the  Soviet  veto, 

1  Guardian,  20  September  1961.  2  Times,  19  October  1961. 

3  In  April  1962  Kuwait  ordered  the  Vickers  Vigilant  anti-tank  gun,  suitable  for  use  against 

Iraq’s  Russian  tanks,  ibid.,  16  April  1962. 

4  Le  Monde,  27  November  1962. 


5  Observer,  20  January  1963. 
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such  praises  were  ineffective.  There  was  to  be  no  salvation  for  Kuwait  in 
that  direction. 

A  decree  of  27  August  providing  for  general  elections  to  a  constituent 
assembly  proved  more  successful.  Twenty  members  were  elected  on 
30  December,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  draft  a  constitution  for 
a  form  of  government  ‘based  on  democratic  principles  inspired  by  the 
character  and  conditions  of  Kuwait’.  That  the  change  towards  democracy 
was  more  apparent  than  real  was  indicated  by  the  decree  of  1 7  January  1 962 
establishing  a  new  Council  of  14  Ministers.  Eleven  of  them  were  members 
of  the  ruling  family. 

Kassem  could  not  be  deflected  from  his  claims,  which  he  continued  to 
issue  on  all  occasions.1  At  the  end  of  December  1961,  Hashem  Jawad  gave 
a  warning  that  Iraq  would  reconsider  her  relations  with  any  states  which 
established  diplomatic  relations  with  Kuwait.  This  development,  coupled 
with  rumours  that  Kassem  was  planning  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  India’s  book 
and  was  going  to  invade  Kuwait  along  the  lines  of  the  Goan  operation,2 
brought  a  new  period  of  tension  to  the  Gulf.  The  year  ended  with  warships 
at  Mombasa  under  alert,  and  cancelled  Christmas  leave  for  British  troops. 
Complaints  to  the  United  Nations  from  Iraq  and  Kuwait  followed  the 
same  pattern  as  before,  but  the  Sheikh  of  Kuwait  made  no  appeal  for 
British  troops,  and  it  proved  unnecessary  to  land  them. 

The  Kuwait  ‘Incident’  had  perhaps  shown  that  Kassem’s  bark  was 
worse  than  his  bite.  It  had  also  revealed,  despite  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Hassouna,  that  Arab  unity  was  as  far  off  as  ever.  More  encouraging  was 
the  indication  that  the  cold  war  had  not  returned  to  the  Middle  East. 
Although  Nasser  and  Kassem  maintained  their  anti-imperialist  and  anti¬ 
western  stance,  there  was  no  corresponding  tilt  towards  the  Soviet  Union.3 
Britain’s  defence  planners  continued  to  spend  considerable  time  planning 
against  possible  Soviet  threats  to  her  oil  supplies  from  Kuwait,  but,  if  the 
events  of  1961  were  any  guide,  it  was  clear  that  any  Soviet  action  would 
have  to  be  direct  rather  than  by  proxy.  The  only  principle  of  action  the 
Arab  states  shared  in  common  was  their  determination  to  remain  outside 
the  conflicts  of  the  cold  war. 


1  Times,  16  and  25  November,  5  and  18  December. 

2  Sunday  Telegraph,  24  December  1961.  For  the  invasion  of  Goa,  see  Chapter  IX  above. 

3  Symptomatic  of  this  was  the  ideological  confusion  occasioned  by  the  Kurdish  revolt. 
Throughout  1961  the  Kurds  had  been  in  revolt  in  Northern  Iraq,  agitating  for  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  state  of  Kurdistan,  comprising  territory  from  Iraq,  Syria,  Turkey,  Iran  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  rebellion  was  virtually  crushed  in  the  autumn  of  1961  with  the  aid  of 
most  of  the  techniques  of  modern  warfare.  Independent  Kurdistan,  as  the  Americans  were 
aware  (see  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Foreign  Policy,  Compilation  of  Studies, 
vol.  11,  i960,  pp.  1325-7),  appeared  to  be  more  in  the  interest  of  the  Soviet  Union  than  of  the 
West,  since  it  offered  the  prospect  of  disrupting  the  Middle  East’s  ‘northern  tier’.  The  Iraqi 
press,  however,  believed  that  the  establishment  of  a  Kurdish  state  was  the  aim  of  the  Anglo- 
American  imperialists. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


FRANCE  IN  THE  WESTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN 

(. a )  Franco- Algerian  relations.  January-March  ig6i 

At  the  turn  of  the  year,  Franco- Algerian  relations  seemed  to  be  worse 
than  they  had  been  since  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion.  The  Melun 
negotiations  of  the  previous  June  had  broken  up  while  still  in  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  stage.  Six  months  had  gone  by,  apparently  without  any  move  by 
either  side  even  to  renew  contacts,  much  less  to  reopen  negotiations.  In 
France,  the  trial  of  the  leaders  of  the  ‘revolt  of  the  barricades’,  which  had 
begun  in  the  autumn  of  i960,  dragged  on  until  the  end  of  February, 
providing  a  platform  for  propaganda  in  favour  of  Algerie  frangaise.  Promi¬ 
nent  supporters  of  Algerie  frangaise — MM.  Bidault  and  Soustelle,  in 
particular — had  set  up  the  Front  de  V Algerie  frangaise ,  stated  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  oppose  by  force  the  creation  of  any  form  of  Algerian  State. 
On  6  December,  the  debate  on  Algeria  in  the  National  Assembly  had 
broken  up  in  uproar.  General  de  Gaulle’s  visit  to  Algeria  a  few  days 
later  had  produced  open  clashes  between  Moslems  and  security  forces 
in  ADiers  and,  for  the  first  time,  Moslem  demonstrations  openly  in  favour 
of  the  F.L.N. 

There  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  significant  hardening  of  opinion  on  both 
sides.  The  evolution  of  Moslem  opinion  in  favour  of  the  F.L.N.  was  now 
clear,  and  the  emergence  of  any  ‘Third  Force’  of  moderate  Moslems, 
whether  or  not  it  had  at  some  stage  been  a  possibility,  now  seemed  out  of 
the  question.  Even  formerly  pro-French  Moslem  Deputies  and  Senators 
were  now  coming  out  openly  in  favour  of  negotiations  on  F.L.N.  terms,1 
and  referring  to  the  F.L.N.  leaders  as  ‘the  provisional  Government  of  the 
Algerian  Republic’.  The  F.L.N.  leaders  themselves,  however,  seemed  to 
have  given  up  any  idea  of  resuming  negotiations  and  were  now  seeking 
or  appearing  to  seek,  to  bring  United  Nations’  pressure  to  bear  on  France 

1  On  3  November  i960,  13  Moslem  Deputies,  ten  of  whom  were  members  of  the  U.N.R.,  had 
made  a  statement  urging  negotiations  with  the  F.L.N.  A  similar  statement  had  been  made  on 
19  October  by  16  Algerian  Senators,  mostly  Moslem.  On  28  February  1961,  11  Moslem  Deputies, 
seven  of  whom  belonged  to  the  U.N.R.,  formed  a  section  of  the  Rassemblement  cttmocratique  algirien, 
a  similar  section  having  been  formed  by  Moslem  Senators  the  previous  November.  On  8  March 
1961,  25  members  of  this  inter-group  (13  Deputies  and  12  Senators)  published  a  declaration 
demanding  negotiations  between  the  G.P.R.A.  and  the  French  Government  and  specifically 
repudiating  any  ‘third  force’,  ‘round  table’  or  ‘provisional  executive’.  The  last-mentioned  had 
been  provided  for  by  the  law  voted  by  referendum  on  8  January. 
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(via  the  Afro-Asian  group)  in  favour  of  a  referendum  on  Algerian  self- 
determination  under  United  Nations  control. 

In  reality,  however,  though  this  was  not  evident  at  the  time,  1961 
proved  to  be  a  decisive  turning-point  in  Franco- Algerian  relations,  in  that 
its  events  helped  to  convince  an  increasing  number  of  French  citizens  that 
the  outcome  of  the  Franco- Algerian  struggle  must  be,  sooner  or  later,  the 
recognition  in  some  form  of  Algerian  independence.  The  first  event  that 
contributed  to  this  result  was  the  referendum  of  8  January.  The  bill  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  French  electorate  consisted  of  two  articles.  The  first  re¬ 
affirmed  the  policy  of  self-determination  and  promised  that,  as  soon  as 
conditions  in  Algeria  permitted,  Algerian  electors  would  be  asked  to 
choose  their  political  future;  the  second  outlined  a  number  of  provisional 
measures  to  be  taken  in  the  interim,  designed  to  increase  the  Algerianiza- 
tion  of  the  administration,  and  including  in  particular  the  setting-up  of 
an  ‘executive  and  deliberating  assembly  representing  all  Algerian  departe- 
ments\  and  also  of  appropriate  regional  and  departmental  executive  and 
deliberative  organs  in  the  regions  and  departements.1 

F.L.N.  opinion  was  profoundly  suspicious  of  this  bill,  seeing  in  it  yet 
another  French  device,  following  on  the  stillborn  outline-law  of  1958,  for 
imposing  on  Algeria  a  status  which  would  perpetuate  her  dependence 
on  France.  M.  Ferhat  Abbas,  Prime  Minister  of  the  F.L.N.  ‘provisional 
Government  of  the  Algerian  Republic’,  or  G.P.R.A.,  called  on  Moslems  to 
reject  ‘a  pre-fabricated  Algerian  Algeria’  by  boycotting  the  referendum, 
and  41-22  per  cent  of  the  Algerian  electorate  did  so.2  But  of  those  who  did 
vote,  69-51  per  cent  voted  Yes.3  In  France  55-91  per  cent  of  the  electorate 
voted  Yes,  18-37  per  cent  No,  and  23-51  per  cent  abstained.4  Given  the 
known  opposition  of  right-wing  opinion  to  the  President’s  Algerian 
policy,  and  Communist  opposition  to  the  regime  itself,  this  constituted  an 
impressive  vote  in  favour  of  Algerian  self-determination,5  and  one  to 
which  the  President  was  reported  to  attach  particular  importance,  in  view 
of  the  rumours  that  another  insurrection  was  being  prepared  in  Algeria. 
The  claims  of  supporters  of  Algerie  frangaise  to  be  on  the  side  of  legality  in 

1  For  the  full  text,  see  Documents,  1961,  pp.  782-3. 

2  See  broadcast  by  M.  Ferhat  Abbas  on  1  January  1961  over  Radio  Tunis,  quoted  in  Annie 
Politique,  1961,  p.  269. 

3  Most  of  the  767,546  who  voted  No  were  Europeans.  It  was  estimated  that  72  per  cent  of  the 
European  electorate  voted  No.  The  four  main  towns  with  large  European  populations — Algiers, 
Oran,  Philippeville  and  Bone — all  had  majorities  of  No  voters. 

4  For  a  complete  analysis  of  the  results  and  of  their  significance,  see  Annie  Politique,  1961, 
pp.  5-10  and  687-9. 

s  Some  evidence  of  the  evolution  of  French  public  opinion  at  this  time  is  provided  by  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  conservative  Indipendants.  Their  Congress,  held  shortly  before  the  referendum,  had 
condemned  the  policy  of  self-determination  by  a  two-thirds  majority.  Yet  the  party  leaders 
gave  no  directives  to  their  supporters  on  how  to  vote  in  the  referendum,  leaving  decisions  to  be 
taken  by  local  parties,  presumably  because  they  could  not  be  sure  that  directives  to  vote  No 
would  be  followed. 
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seeking  to  prevent  the  president  from,  as  they  put  it,  giving  away  a  portion 
of  French  territory  could  now  be  shown  not  to  be  supported  by  the  majority 
of  the  French  electors.1 

The  second  important  event  was  the  establishment  during  the  weeks 
following  the  referendum  of  unofficial  contacts  between  F.L.N.  leaders  and 
French  government  spokesmen.  The  results  of  the  referendum  helped  to 
make  this  step  possible,  by  demonstrating  not  only  the  possibility  of  free 
elections — in  itself  a  novelty  in  Algeria — but  also  General  de  Gaulle’s 
authority  to  implement  whatever  decision  was  taken.  And  the  December 
demonstrations  of  Moslem  support  for  the  F.L.N.  had  also  helped  to  confirm 
the  F.L.N.  leaders  in  their  conviction  that  the  result  of  an  honest  referendum 
would  be  a  majority  in  favour  of  Algerian  independence.  On  1 6  January, 
therefore,  a  G.P.R.A.  declaration  published  in  Tunis,  after  reaffirming 
F.L.N.  conditions  for  a  cease-fire,  concluded  with  an  expression  of  willing¬ 
ness  ‘to  negotiate  with  the  French  Government  on  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  Algerian  people  could  be  freely  consulted’. 

There  remained,  however,  the  impasse  created  by  the  French  refusal  to 
enter  on  official  negotiations  before  a  cease-fire2  and  the  F.L.N.  insistence 
that  there  could  be  no  cease-fire  until  the  conditions  of  self-determination 
had  been  negotiated.  Various  ways  round  this  obstacle  were  mooted  in 
the  press.  One  was  the  possibility  of  a  de  facto  truce,  accompanied  by  a 
declaration  condemning  terrorism.  Another  was  a  gesture  of  French  good¬ 
will,  such  as  the  release  of  M.  Ben  Bella  and  his  companions.  Since  French 
army  opinion  would  certainly  not  have  tolerated  the  release  of  leaders 
of  a  rebellion  before  a  cease  fire,  while  the  F.L.N.  leaders  could  probably 
not  have  enforced  obedience  to  a  call  for  a  truce,  or  the  cessation  of  terrorism, 
even  if  they  had  been  prepared  to  issue  one,3  the  only  solution  was  to  hold 
secret,  preparatory  talks,  and  these  finally  opened  some  time  late  in  F ebruary . 

How  far  Tunisian  diplomacy  during  February  helped  the  F.L.N.  leaders 
to  overcome  some  of  their  suspicions  of  French  intentions  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
jecture, 4  as  is  also  the  effect  on  F.L.N.  opinion  of  the  optimistic  communi¬ 
que  issued  a  propos  of  the  meeting  at  Rambouillet  at  the  end  of  February 
between  General  de  Gaulle  and  President  Bourguiba.5  The  fact  that 


1  See,  for  instance,  the  statement  by  General  Salan  on  14  September  1961 :  ‘Nul  n’a  le  droit  de 
decider  l’abandon  d’une  portion  du  territoire  ou  s’exerce  la  souverainete  de  la  France.’ 

2  See,  in  particular,  General  de  Gaulle’s  press  conference  of  5  September  i960,  in  which  this 
refusal  was  expressed  in  the  most  categoric  terms. 

3  There  was  actually  an  increase  in  terrorism  (both  by  Moslems  and  Europeans)  during 
February,  as  well  as  an  upsurge  of  Moslem  military  activity  on  the  Tunisian  and  Moroccan 
borders. 

4  The  Tunisian  Secretary  of  State  for  Information  had  interviews  with  both  General  de 
Gaulle  and  the  G.P.R.A.  between  8  and  21  February  and  was  clearly  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
a  mediator. 

5  On  23  February  M.  Bourguiba  spoke  of  his  hope  that,  as  a  result  of  his  meeting  with  General 
de  Gaulle,  a  negotiated  cease-fire  would  be  possible.  The  communique  issued  from  Rambouillet 
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General  de  Gaulle  had  issued  the  invitation,  and  that  the  talks  had  been 
cordial  and  the  two  men  apparently  in  agreement  certainly  had  a  strong 
influence  on  President  Bourguiba  himself.  ‘We  shall  not  have  to  wait 
months’,  he  said  in  an  interview  with  a  representative  of  Radio  Tunis  at 
Orly  airport.  ‘In  a  few  days  at  most,  France  will  begin  the  process  of  what 
has  come  to  be  called  decolonisation.’1 

The  first  steps  had  by  then  already  been  taken,  but  the  road  was  to  be 
long  and  difficult,  and  a  great  many  setbacks  were  still  to  be  encountered 
before  the  achievement  of  a  cease-fire.  At  least  in  these  talks2  the  particular 
errors  were  avoided  that  had  led  to  the  breakdown  at  Melun.  Practical 
decisions  were  reached  on  the  venue  of  official  negotiations  and  on  the 
facilities  to  be  accorded  to  the  F.L.N.  in  order  to  permit  them  to  remain  in 
contact  with  the  G.P.R.A.  The  most  important  of  the  basic  issues  to  be 
settled  were  at  least  defined.  They  were  the  problem  of  sovereignty  of 
the  Sahara,  the  future  of  the  base  at  Mers-el  Kebir,  and  the  conditions 
permitting  a  cease-fire.  No  agreement  was  reached  because  the  crucial 
problem  of  agreement  on  conditions  for  a  cease-fire  remained  insoluble. 
Nevertheless,  on  15  March,  a  French  communique  at  last  broke  the  official 
silence  by  announcing  that,  on  the  basis  of  a  report  by  the  minister  of 
state  for  Algerian  affairs,  the  French  government  now  confirmed  France’s 
desire  for  the  opening  of  official  Franco- Algerian  negotiations  ‘on  the  self- 
determination  of  the  Algerian  peoples,  and  on  related  problems’.3  A 
G.P.R.A.  communique  two  days  later  accepted  this  decision  as  constituting 
a  ‘positive  response  to  the  G.P.R.A.  declaration  of  16  January’*  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  G.P.R.A.  was  taking  ‘the  necessary  steps  for  a  meeting 
between  delegations  of  the  two  Governments’.  Communiques  issued  by 
both  sides  on  30  March3  confirmed  that  talks  would  open  at  Evian  on  7  April. 
On  the  eve  of  the  date  fixed,  however,  a  French  communique  baldly 
announced  that  the  minister  of  state  for  Algerian  affairs  had  reported  that 
the  talks  would  not,  after  all,  take  place,  but  that  the  government  stood 
by  the  terms  of  the  communique  of  15  March.6 

There  were  a  number  of  obstacles,  in  addition  to  that  relating  to  the 

cease-fire.  The  most  important  was  the  problem  of  the  juridical  status  of 


after  the  talks  stressed  the  agreement  between  the  two  men,  and  another,  following  the  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers  the  following  day  (28  February),  referred  to  the  talks  as  ‘cordial  and 
satisfactory’.  A  comment  by  the  French  Minister  of  Information  reaffirmed  France’s  readiness 
for  negotiations  on  self-determination  ‘with  different  sections  of  Algerian  opinion,  and  in 
particular,  with  the  F.L.N.’. 

1  Interview  of  28  February  1961;  Le  Monde,  1,  2  March  1961. 

2  MM.  Pompidou  and  Bruno  de  Leusse  were  spokesmen  for  France,  and  M.  Boumendjel 
(who  had  also  been  one  of  the  F.L.N.  spokesmen  at  Melun)  and  M.  Boulharouf  for  Algeria. 

3  Le  Monde,  17  March  1961. 

♦  ibid.,  19  March  1961.  For  the  text  of  the  G.P.R.A.  declaration  of  16  January  see  ibid., 

17  January  1961.  .  ,  ...  c 

5  Ibid.,  31  March  1961.  Ibid.,  7  April  1961. 
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the  G.P.R.A.  This  created  two  immediate  and  specific  difficulties,  leaving 
aside  the  general  problem  of  the  illogicality  of  the  whole  concept  of 
negotiations  with  the  F.L.N.,  unless  its  representatives  were  regarded  by 
France  as  competent  to  speak  for  Algeria.  The  first  specific  difficulty 
related  to  the  Sahara.  The  French,  at  this  stage,  hoped  to  exclude  from 
the  negotiations  any  consideration  of  the  future  status  of  the  Sahara. 
Quite  naturally,  the  F.L.N.  regarded  the  Sahara  as  part  of  the  Algeria  whose 
self-determination  was  being  negotiated.  If,  on  the  French  thesis,  the 
matter  could  be  dealt  with  only  by  an  Algerian  State,  then  the  negotiations 
were  doomed  in  advance.  For  on  the  F.L.N.  thesis  an  essential  condition 
of  self-determination  was  the  recognition  by  France  that  Algerian  sover¬ 
eignty  should  include  sovereignty  over  the  Sahara. 

The  second  specific  difficulty  created  by  the  disagreement  regarding  the 
juridical  status  of  the  G.P.R.A.  concerned  the  claim  of  the  F.L.N.  leaders  to 
the  exclusive  right,  not  only  to  speak  for  Algeria,  but  even  to  be  consulted 
about  Algeria’s  future.  French  governments  had  always  contested  this 
claim.1  On  28  February,  in  a  comment  on  the  official  communique 
following  the  Rambouillet  meeting,2  the  French  minister  of  information, 
M.  Terrenoire,  once  again  categorically  reaffirmed  this  position  saying 
that  not  only  had  the  president  repeated  that  Algeria’s  history  should  be 
decided  by  the  Algerians  themselves,  but  that 

Le  general  de  Gaulle  a  ajoute  que  le  gouvernment  fran9ais  etait  et  demeurait 
pret  a  discuter  avec  les  diverses  tendences  algeriennes  notamment  avec  le 
F.L.N.,  des  conditions  de  cette  autodetermination.3 

On  31  March,  in  a  press  conference  at  Oran,  the  minister  of  state  for 
Algerian  affairs,  M.  Joxe,  expressed  the  intention  of  consulting  the  M.N.A. 
( Mouvement  national  algerien),  led  by  M.  MessaliHadj.  (‘Je  rencontrerai 
le  M.N.A.  comme  je  rencontrerai  le  F.L.N.’)4  The  minister  was,  in  fact, 
in  process  of  consulting  also  Algerian  deputies,  municipal  councillors 
and  notabilities.  But  the  mere  expression  of  an  intention  to  consult  a  rival 
nationalist  movement  was  nearly  enough  to  wreck  the  negotiations  even 
before  they  had  begun.5 

Juridical  difficulties  were  not,  however,  solely  responsible  for  the 
postponement  of  the  negotiations  until  May.  Another  obstacle  was 
the  long-predicted  military  insurrection  in  Algeria — the  revolt  of  the 
generals. 


1  Cf.,  for  instance,  President  de  Gaulle’s  broadcasts  of  16  September  1959  and  5  September 
i960. 

2  For  the  text,  see  Documents,  1961,  pp.  797-8. 

3  Le  Monde,  3  March  1961.  4  Ibid.,  1  April  1961. 

5  F.L.N.  leaders  were  not  likely  to  be  reassured  by  the  statement  issued  by  M.  Messali  Hadj  that 

what  was  intended  were  not  merely  consultations  but  ‘real  negotiations,  on  the  same  footing  as 
those  to  be  held  at  Evian’.  (Interview  of  29  March  in  La  Nation  Socialiste.) 
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(b)  The  insurrection  of  21-26  April  ig6i 


The  insurrection  began  during  the  night  of  Friday  to  Saturday  21-22 
April.1  The  President  was  informed  about  2  a.m.  and  at  7  a.m.  Algiers 
radio  (France  V  re-named  Radio-France)  announced  that  armed  forces 
had  taken  over  control  in  Algeria  and  the  Sahara.  The  first  paratroop 
regiment  of  the  Foreign  Legion  had,  by  then,  already  occupied  the 
Delegation  generate.  There  followed,  between  8.30  and  9  a.m.  a  broadcast 
by  General  Challe,  stating  that  he  and  Generals  Zeller,  Jouhaud  and  Salan2 
were  acting  in  order  to  keep  Algeria  French.  A  state  of  siege  was  proclaimed. 
The  French  delegate-general,  M.  Morin,  and  the  minister  of  transport, 
M.  Buran,  who  was  on  an  official  visit  to  Algeria,  were  both  detained,  as 
was  General  Gambiez,  the  commander-in-chief.  Of  the  five  army 
commanders  in  Algeria,  two,  General  Vezinet  (Algiers)  and  General  de 
Pouilly  (Oran),  remained  loyal.  The  former  was  arrested  immediately, 
the  latter  withdrew  his  headquarters  to  Tlemcen  and  was  arrested  on 
24  April.  The  rebel  General  Gardy  took  over  the  command  in  Oran.  Two 
other  commanders,  General  Bigot  (5th  air  region)  and  General  Mentre 
(Sahara)  went  over  to  the  rebels  and  the  fifth,  General  Gouraud  (Con¬ 
stantine)  hesitated  for  a  time  and  then,  under  pressure  from  parachutists, 
sided  with  the  rebels  on  24  April.  Admiral  Querville,  the  commandei -in¬ 
chief  of  naval  forces  and  maritime  prefect  remained  loyal. 

On  Sunday,  23  April,  a  proclamation  by  General  Challe  claimed  that 
the  insurgents  held  most  of  Algeria  and  that  General  Olie,  who  had  been 
sent  from  Paris  to  replace  General  Gambiez,  was  in  flight.3  The  arrival 
of  General  Salan  and  Jean-Jacques  Susini,  the  broadcasting  of  cryptic 
messages — V escargot  fait  du  trapeze ,  and  il  pleut  sur  le  Berry— and  the  mass 
demonstration  at  the  Forum  on  23  and  24  April,  provided  echoes  of  13 
May  1958.  But  in  reality  the  atmosphere  of  this  insurrection  was  entirely 
different  from  that  of  three  years  earlier.  This  was  intended  to  be  a  purely 
military  operation,4  and  it  confronted  French  officers  and  army  units  with 
agonizing  conflicts  of  loyalty.  There  was  no  landing  on  metropolitan  soil, 
and,  indeed,  General  Challe  stated  categorically  that  the  army  had  no 


1  For  a  full  account  of  the  events,  almost  hour  by  hour,  see  Jacques  Fauvet  and  Jean  Planchais, 
La  Fronde  des  Generaux,  Paris,  Arthaud,  1961.  For  a  brief  diary  see  Times  28  April  1961 

2  None  of  the  four  was  in  active  service.  General  Salan  had  not  then  arrived  m  Algiers, 
although  his  name  was  included  in  the  proclamation.  He  arrived  on  Sunday,  23  April,  from  Spam, 
in  company  with  the  well-known  activist  leader  Jean-Jacques  Susini. 

3  For  the  text  see  Le  Monde,  23  April  1961.  In  fact,  he  had  merely  reported  back  to  Paris. 

A  number  of  insurgent  communiques  were  totally  inaccurate.  .  .  . . 

4  Of  the  four  Generals,  two  (Salan  and  Challe)  had  been  Commanders-in-Chief  in  Algeria 
and  Jouhaud  was  Algerian-born.  General  Zeller’s  support  for  Algerie  franfaise  had  long  been 
known.  A  prominent  part  in  the  insurrection  was  also  played  by  General  Gardy,  a  former 
Inspector  of  the  Foreign  Legion,  and  by  Colonel  Godard,  ex-Commander  of  the  sector  A  ger- 
Sahel  Argoud,  former  Chief-of-Staff  of  General  Massu,  Gardes,  already  under  sentence  for  his 
activities  during  the  ‘revolt  of  the  barricades’,  Lacheroy,  former  assistant  of  Salan  who  had  been 
in  charge  of  psychological  warfare,  and  Broizat,  theoretician  of  subversive  warfare. 
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political  ambitions  and  that  his  aim  was  to  hand  back  a  pacified  Algeria  to 
France  lsur  un  plateau ’,  as  he  put  it.1  Nor  was  there  the  spectacular  Moslem 
‘fraternization’  that  had  characterized  the  events  of  May  1958.  On 
22  April  the  F.L.N.  leader,  M.  Ferhat  Abbas,  had  broadcast  an  appeal  to 
the  Algerian  people  to  remain  vigilant,  to  close  their  ranks  and  resist  any 
provocation  by  parachutists.2  This  directive  was  followed  and  the  Moslems 
remained  calm  and  aloof.  Civilian  ‘activists’  of  the  O.A.S.  did  participate, 
occupying  the  Algiers  Town  Hall  and  Police  Station  and  equipping  them¬ 
selves  from  arms  depots.  It  was  they  who  were  responsible  for  setting  free 
some  70  people  held  on  charges  of  plastic  bomb  attacks,  some  youths 
involved  in  riots  the  previous  December,  and  the  murderers  of  Maitre 
Popie.  The  O.A.S.  announced  that  its  organisation  had  taken  over  respon¬ 
sibility  for  issuing  directives  to  the  civilian  population.  There  was  evidence, 
however,  that  General  Challe  did  not  welcome  their  contribution. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  day,  it  was  already  clear  that  the  army  was 
very  divided.  Though  the  rebels  were  reported  to  be  holding  Algiers, 
Oran,  Constantine  and  most  of  the  aerodrome,  they  had  not  penetrated 
far  into  the  surrounding  country.  Loyal  troops  were  standing  firm  in  the 
west  as  well  as  in  the  Constantine  region  and,  in  Medea,  Batna,  Orleans- 
ville  and  Mostaganem,  the  prefectoral  service  had  remained  loyal.  In 
spite  of  the  claims  of  Radio-France  to  have  won  over  30  regiments,  it 
appeared  that,  at  the  end  of  23  April,  they  held  only  15,  and  even  in  these, 
there  were  a  number  of  officers  and  N.C.O.’s  who  were  not  in  agreement 
with  the  decision  of  their  commanding  officer.  But  at  this  time,  the  effects 
of  General  de  Gaulle’s  and  the  prime  minister’s  broadcasts  of  23  April 
had  not  been  fully  felt.  The  leading  spirits  of  the  insurrection  were  clearly 
the  Foreign  Legion  parachutists.  Most  of  the  national-service  men — le 
contingent — were  remaining  aloof  or  hostile.3 

On  24  April  the  Figaro  correspondent  reported: 

Time  is  not  on  the  side  of  the  insurrection.  The  Moslems  are  not  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  it  and  reactions  in  France  have  not  failed  to  impress  many  Euro¬ 
pean  Algerians.4 


1  See  broadcast  from  Algiers  over  Radio-France  at  2  p.m.  on  23  April:  ‘Les  militaires  ont 
pris  le  pouvoir  pour  que  l’armee  puisse.  Sauvegarder  la  metropole  du  danger  communiste  qui  la 
menace  et  6tablir  une  paix  veritable  en  Algerie.’  See  also  broadcast  between  1  and  1.15  p.m.  on 
24  April  in  which  he  denied  that  any  order  had  been  given  for  a  landing  in  France.  ‘Ils  se  refusent 
a  1’abandon  d’une  province  fran$aise  comme  le  fit  a  Londres,  le  18  juin  1940,  un  general  a  titre 
temporaire.’  Communiques  from  Algiers  attributed  different  objectives  to  the  insurrection. 
On  Sunday,  23  April,  General  Challe  was  talking  of ‘saving  the  mother  country  from  commun¬ 
ism’.  On  24  April,  at  1  p.m.  he  stated  that  the  army  had  acted  to  end  the  rebellion  and  ‘hand 
over  to  France  a  pacified  Algeria’.  (See  Fauvet  and  Planchais,  op.  cit.,  pp.  209-13.)  Both  aims 
were  quoted  by  him  later  at  his  trial. 

2  For  the  text,  see  Le  Monde,  24  April  1961. 

3  Nearly  half  the  officers  and  over  half  the  N.C.O.’s  in  Algeria  were  national-service  men. 

4  Le  Figaro,  25  April  1963. 
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Reactions  in  France  had,  indeed,  been  impressive,  particularly  when 
compared  with  the  atmosphere  in  France  in  May  1958.  General  de  Gaulle’s 
tour  of  Lorraine,  scheduled  for  3  to  6  May,  was  promptly  cancelled  on  news 
of  the  insurrection.  In  a  nation-wide  broadcast  just  after  midday  on  22 
April,  the  prime  minister,  M.  Debre,  reminded  French  citizens  that  the 
referendum  of  8  January  constituted  a  clear  indication  of  the  national  will, 
and  announced  the  government’s  intention  to  respect  that  decision. 
M.  Joxe,  the  minister  of  state  for  Algerian  affairs,  had  already  left  for 
Algeria  on  a  mission  of  inspection,  accompanied  by  General  Olie,  appoint¬ 
ed  commander-in-chief  to  replace  General  Gambiez.  At  6.30  p.m. 
a  state  of  urgency  was  declared  in  France.1  Some  prominent  activists  were 
detained.  Apart  from  a  small  demonstration  in  Toulouse,  order  continued 
to  reign  in  France.  At  8  p.m.  on  23  April  General  de  Gaulle  broadcast 
a  scathing  denunciation  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  whom  he  referred 
to  as  ‘un  quarteron  de  generaux  en  retraite  .  .  .  un  groupe  d’officiers,  partisans 
ambitieux  et  fanatiques’  who  did  not  understand  the  Nation,  and  whom  he 
called  on  all  French  citizens  to  oppose: 

J’interdis  a  tout  Fran$ais  et,  d’abord,  a  tout  soldat,  d’executer  aucun  de 
leurs  ordres. 

He  went  on  to  announce  his  decision  to  assume  special  powers,  as  defined 
by  article  16  of  the  Constitution,  saying  that  he  would  take,  if  necessary 
directly,  the  measures  that  seemed  to  him  to  be  required  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  emphasizing  that  from  23  April  onwards  he  alone  represented 
the  legitimate  authority  of  the  republic.2 

On  24  and  25  April  resistance  to  the  insurrection  gathered  momentum 
rapidly.  Following  the  president’s  broadcast,  and  the  dramatic  appeal  to 
the  nation,  broadcast  for  the  first  time  towards  midnight  on  Sunday, 
23  April,  the  resistance  of  national-service  men  became  more  active.  It 
was  clear  that  M.  Debre’s  warning  of  an  expected  landing  in  France  and 
his  call  to  the  population  to  go  on  foot  or  by  car  to  aerodromes  in  the  Paris 
region  and  to  ‘persuade  deluded  soldiers  of  their  grievous  error’  had  made 
a  strong  impression  in  Algeria  as  well  as  in  France  (where  thousands  of 
volunteers  were  flocking  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  in  the  Place 
Beauvau  to  enrol  in  an  improvised  militia).  In  Algeria,  national-service 
men  were  by  then  putting  pressure  on  their  officers,  circulating  declara¬ 
tions  of  loyalty  to  the  government,  immobilising  aerodromes,  sabotaging 
communications  and  flying,  or  trying  to  fly,  military  aircraft  to  France. 

If,  on  24  April,  ‘Challe  woke  up  a  defeated  man,  though  he  did  not  know, 
or  did  not  want  to  know  it’, *  by  the  following  day  the  four  generals  were 

1  A  state  of  urgency  is  a  half-way  house  to  martial  law. 

2  For  full  text  see  Documents,  1961,  pp.  783-4. 

3  Fauvet  and  Planchais,  op.  cit.,  p.  209. 
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inescapably  aware  of  their  loss  of  authority,  and  deliberate  attempts  were 
made  both  to  appeal  to  national-service  men  and  to  convince  them  that  no 
landing  in  France  was  intended.  On  24  April  a  communique  had  announ¬ 
ced  that  the  insurrection  would  have  no  effect  on  the  period  of  military 
service.  But  at  about  9  p.m.  on  the  following  day  a  broadcast  over  Algiers 
radio  announced  that  all  national-service  men  who  had  completed  18 
months’  service  in  Algeria  would  be  released.  This  was  obviously  a  last- 
minute  panic  measure.1  At  this  time,  many  were  serving  for  27  months, 
and  to  honour  the  promise  would  have  meant  the  release  of  about  a  third 
of  the  troops  in  Algeria,  precisely  at  the  moment  when  General  Challe 
was  claiming  to  be  beginning  an  all-out  campaign  to  pacify  Algeria  in 
a  matter  of  months. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  end  was  very  near.  Already,  by  mid-after- 
noon  on  25  April,  General  Gardy  and  Colonel  Argoud  had  left  Oran,  and 
loyal  elements  of  the  army  were  again  in  control.  In  Constantine,  General 
Gouraud  was  seeking  to  change  sides  and  had  freed  civilian  officials.  In 
Algiers,  General  Challe  had  already  decided  to  surrender.  By  now  he 
could  rely  on  only  two  regiments  and  more  and  more  army  units  and 
gendarmes  were  openly  resisting  insurgent  orders.  An  attempt  to  occupy 
Mers-el-Kebir  had  been  resisted  by  Admiral  Querville  and  the  insurgents 
had  withdrawn  without  a  shot  being  fired.  In  France,  General  Crepin, 
commanding  French  forces  in  Germany,  had  affirmed  their  loyalty  (though 
some  officers  who  were  known  supporters  of  Algerie  frangaise  movements, 
or  had  been  implicated  in  the  revolt  of  January  i960,  had  been  placed 
under  arrest).  These  forces  had  been  recalled  and  were  on  their  way  to 
France.2 

At  11.30  p.m.  an  anti-Gaullist  broadcast  was  interrupted  by  a  sudden 
order  for  all  to  assemble  at  the  Forum,  but  this  was  immediately  followed 
by  an  announcement  that  France  V  was  resuming  normal  programmes, 
followed  by  a  request  to  the  people  of  Algiers  to  go  home  and  to  remain 
calm.  The  four  generals  made  a  last  brief  appearance  on  the  balcony  of 
the  Delegation  generate,  silent  this  time,  since  the  microphones  were  not 

1  The  move  is  attributed  to  General  Salan  who,  as  admitted  head  of  the  O.A.S.,  and  prepared 
to  use  civilian  elements,  was  a  considerable  embarrassment  to  General  Challe,  who  had  intended 
the  operation  to  be  a  military  one.  It  is  noteworthy  that  it  was  not  until  nearly  48  hours  after 
the  beginning  of  the  insurrection  that  appeals  to  the  civilian  public  were  made,  on  the  model  of 
those  of  May  1958.  It  is,  therefore,  a  reasonable  deduction  that  Salan,  who  arrived  on  the  scene 
late,  was  responsible  for  them.  It  became  clear  later  during  General  Challe’s  trial  that  he  and 
General  Salan  had  been  in  disagreement.  An  order  signed  by  Salan,  discovered  later  at  the 
DiUgation  ginirale,  provided  for  the  disarming  of  Zouaves  by  members  of  the  Legion,  and  for  the 
provision  of  arms  for  the  O.A.S.  and  the  Unites  territoriales — that  is,  the  European  home  guard 
which  had  assisted  in  the  battle  against  Moslem  terrorism  in  Algiers  in  1957.  A  communique 
late  on  25  April  announced  the  decision  to  mobilize  certain  age  groups  of  European  Algerians 
and  to  reconstitute  these  Unites  territoriales.  (See  Fauvet  and  Planchais,  op.  cit.,  p.  238.) 

2  There  were,  at  the  time,  very  few  trained  troops  in  France.  The  delay  in  ordering  the  return 
of  the  troops  from  Germany  was  generally  attributed  to  fears  that  they  might  not  be  loyal. 
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working.  Then  three  of  them  disappeared  and  General  Challe  gave  him¬ 
self  up.  The  following  morning,  loyal  officials  resumed  work.  The  next 
few  weeks  were  taken  up  with  stringent  purges  and  arrests  in  France  and  in 
Algeria,  with  much  post  mortem  comment  in  the  French  press,  with  threat¬ 
ening  statements  by  O.  A.S.  organisations  in  Algeria,  and  with  preparations 
for  the  trial  in  Paris  of  alleged  insurgents  before  two  special  Courts  set  up 
under  presidential  special  powers.  From  the  verdict  of  the  court  created 
to  try  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  there  was  no  appeal,  not  even  the 
traditional  appeal  to  clemency.  The  trials  of  the  four  generals  and  of 
other  leading  insurgents  took  place  between  29  May  and  the  end  of  June. 

(c)  The  first  Evian  negotiations ,  May- July  ig6i 

The  effects  of  the  insurrection  on  Franco- Algerian  relations  were  both 
positive  and  negative.  The  first  consequence  was  a  certain  sense  of 
rapprochement ,  due  to  the  massive  French  support  of  the  president,  as  well 
as  to  the  firmness  with  which  he  himself  dealt  with  the  insurrection,  and 
perhaps  due,  too,  to  the  attitude  of  the  Moslem  population,  which  had 
obeyed  the  injunction  of  the  prime  minister  of  the  G.P.R.A.,  M.  Ferhat 
Abbas,  and  done  nothing  to  aggravate  the  situation.  But  there  was  also 
noticeable  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  F.L.N.  regarding  the  growing  menace 
of  the  O.A.S.  in  Algeria.  O.A.S.  elements  had  not  only  participated  in  the 
insurrection,  they  had  also  visibly  been  acting  independently  of  the 
military  command.  After  the  insurrection,  O.A.S.  propaganda,  threats  and 
demonstrations  made  it  clear  that,  for  these  civilian  supporters  of  Alger ie 
frangaise,  opposition  to  the  policy  of  self-determination  was  to  go  on.  From 
May  onwards,  the  nightly  ‘tin  can  chorus’  in  Algerian  towns  to  the 
rhythm  of  ‘  Alger  ie  frangaise’’  was  accompanied  by  the  sound  of  exploding 
plastic  bombs.  The  O.A.S.  had  kept  the  arms  acquired  during  the  insur¬ 
rection  and  was  building  up  an  underground  organisation. 

On  the  French  side,  relations  were  not  improved  by  the  continuation  of 
Moslem  terrorist  attacks  in  France  throughout  the  period  during  which 
the  negotiations  had  been  postponed.  There  had  been  attacks  on  the 
Paris  police  at  Easter,  and  murders  of  Moslems  in  Paris  by  members  of 
rival  nationalist  movements.  These  attacks  went  on  during  the  negotiations 
in  spite  of  the  French  gesture  of  appeasement  announced  on  20  May  when 
the  talks  opened.  A  communique  stated  that  French  military  operations 
would  be  suspended  for  a  month,  that  some  6,000  prisoners  in  Algeria 
would  be  released,  and  that  the  conditions  in  which  M.  Ben  Bella  and  his 
co-detainees  were  held  would  be  relaxed.1  They  were,  in  fact,  moved 

1  For  full  text,  see  Documents,  1961,  p.  788.  The  composition  of  the  two  delegations  remained 
as  originally  fixed  in  March.  The  French  delegation  was  led  by  the  minister  of  state  for  Algerian 
affairs,  M.  Joxe,  and  the  Algerian  delegation  by  the  vice-premier  and  foreign  minister  of  the 
G.P.R.A.,  M.  Belkacem  Krim.  (For  the  complete  list  of  members,  see  Annee Politique,  1961,  p.  299.) 
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from  the  island  of  Aix  to  the  Chateau  de  Turquant  near  Saumur.  The 
F.L.N.  response  to  this  gesture  was  twofold.  Both  the  minister  of  informa¬ 
tion,  M.  Yazid,  and  the  press  spokesman  of  the  delegation,  M.  Malek, 
attacked  this  unilateral  truce  as  ‘blackmail’,  ‘propaganda’  and  ‘a  diver¬ 
sionary  measure’.  And  during  the  first  days  of  the  talks  there  was  actually 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  terrorist  attacks  in  France  attributed  to 
Moslems.1 

On  the  basic  issues  to  be  discussed,  the  position  of  both  sides  remained 
unchanged,  but,  although  in  the  13  sessions  held  between  20  May  and 
13  June  these  were  often  reiterated,  no  real  attempt  to  negotiate  was  ever 
made,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  proved  impossible  for  the  two  sides  even 
to  agree  on  an  agenda. 

This  initial  difficulty  was,  of  course,  related  to  the  issues  themselves. 
The  F.L.N.’s  intention  was  to  discuss  two  subjects  only  at  this  stage:  the 
definition  of  the  territorial  limits  of  the  Algeria  over  which  Algerian 
sovereignty  was  to  be  recognised,  which,  in  their  minds,  meant  recognition 
by  France  that  the  Sahara  (administratively  separated  from  the  rest  of 
Algeria  from  1957  onwards)  constituted  an  integral  part  of  Algeria;  and 
the  actual  conditions  governing  the  referendum  on  self-determination, 
which,  for  them,  meant  agreement  that  the  French  army,  gendarmes  or 
police  would  have  no  responsibility  for  organising  the  referendum.  They 
wanted  responsibility  to  be  entrusted  to  a  joint  Franco- Algerian  executive 
or  provisional  government,  and  the  authorization  for  G.P.R.A.  representa¬ 
tives  to  be  present  in  each  polling  booth.  A  cease-fire  was,  in  their  view, 
dependent  on  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  these  points,  and  other  issues, 
that  is,  those  that  mainly  interested  France,  were  to  be  left  for  discussion 
between  governments,  following  the  achievement  of  independence. 

The  French  government  was  prepared  to  agree  to  independence  only 
on  certain  conditions,  among  which  the  most  important  were  a  Franco- 
Algerian  agreement  on  the  status  of  the  European  community  in  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Algeria,  and  on  the  economic,  social  and  defence  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  including  in  particular  guarantees  regarding 
France’s  right  to  continue  to  occupy  the  naval  base  of  Mers-el-Kebir  after 

1  Both  made  statements  to  the  press  on  20  May  (see  Annie  Politique,  1961,  pp.  300-1).  The  two 
reactions  were  not  unconnected.  It  was  freely  stated  in  the  press  that  the  French  gesture  had 
embarrassed  the  Algerians,  because  they  knew  that  they  would  be  unable  to  secure  obedience  to 
a  similar  directive.  Ten  attacks  were  attributed  to  the  F.L.N.  on  the  first  day  of  the  truce  alone. 
In  all,  from  21  May  to  8  June,  that  is,  during  most  of  the  first  period  of  the  negotiations,  accord¬ 
ing  to  French  official  figures,  F.L.N.  terrorist  attacks  in  Algeria  reached  an  average  of  33  to  38 
a  day,  resulting  in  all  in  133  deaths  (1 16  of  Moslems)  and  300  injured.  During  the  same  period, 
the  O.A.S.  were  estimated  to  have  been  responsible  for  155  attacks,  resulting  in  one  assassination 
(that  of  the  French  Police  Commissioner  in  Algeria,  M.  Roger  Gavoury),  two  deaths  and  16 
wounded  (15  of  them  Moslems).  (Statement  of  13  June,  quoted  in  Annie  Politique,  1961,  p.  306.) 
The  resulting  exacerbation  of  opinion  in  Algeria  led  to  an  increasing  tendency  towards  extremism 
on  both  sides  and  the  breakdown  of  negotiations  on  13  June  was  followed  by  an  intensification 
of  both  F.L.N.  and  O.A.S.  violence. 
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Algeria  had  become  independent.  The  determination  of  the  conditions  in 
which  the  referendum  was  to  be  held  and  of  the  voting  rules  depended, 
therefore,  in  the  French  view  on  the  prior  achievement  of  a  cease-fire, 
following  agreement  on  these  two  main  points.  The  French  wanted  also 
to  avoid  negotiations  at  this  stage  on  the  future  of  the  Sahara. 

Each  side  was,  of  course,  seeking  to  protect  its  national  interests  and  had 
little  or  no  faith  in  the  intentions  of  the  other  side  to  respect  them  unless 
bound  by  the  terms  of  a  solemn  agreement.  Neither  side  was  at  this  stage 
prepared  to  give  way  and  the  negotiations  were,  therefore,  interrupted  by 
the  French  on  13  June,  on  the  ground  that  ‘a  period  for  reflection’  was 
called  for.1  Characteristically,  the  F.L.N.  press  spokesman  criticized  the 
French  decision  as  being  ‘unilateral’,  alleging  in  addition  that  the  Algerian 
delegation  had  been  on  the  point  of  making  specific  proposals.  This 
sounded  unlikely  in  the  light  of  M.  Belkacem  Krim’s  press  conference  on 
14  June,  in  which  he  reaffirmed  the  F.L.N.’s  determination  to  limit  dis¬ 
cussions  to  the  procedure  of  self-determination  and  their  refusal  to  ‘con¬ 
clude  agreements  of  association  or  co-operation  until  independence  has 
been  obtained’.2 

Discussions  were  not  resumed  until  20  July,  this  time  at  the  Chateau  de 
Lugrin,  near  Evian.  In  the  intervening  weeks  there  had  been  three  signi¬ 
ficant  developments:  on  15  June  the  French  government  had  extended 
the  period  of  unilateral  truce  for  a  further  months  in  France,  there  was 
increasing  emphasis  on  France’s  intention,  if  the  negotiations  broke  down, 
to  ‘regroup’  Europeans  and  Moslems  who  wanted  to  remain  French,  that 
is,  in  effect,  to  partition  Algeria;4  and  the  131st  anniversary  of  Algeria’s 
conquest  by  the  French,  on  5  July,  had  seen  a  massive  response  to  the 

1  The  statement  was  made  at  a  press  conference  given  by  M.  Joxe;  see  Le  Monde,  15  June 

9 2  See,  for  instance,  in  particular,  the  opening  press  conferences  by  MM.  Joxe  and  Malek 
summarized  in  the  Guardian,  22  May  1961 ,  and  statements  made  at  the  press  conference  of  M.  Joxe 
on  26  May,  and  of  M.  Belkacem  Krim  on  23  May,  quoted  in  Annie  Politique,  1961,  p.  301, 
cf.  the  following  statement  by  M.  Boumendjel  to  the  Spanish  agency,  A.B.C.,  shortly  before  the 
opening  of  the  negotiations:  ‘Si  vous  entendez  par  negocier  quelque  chose  comme  transiger, 
vous  etes  dans  l’erreur.  Nous  n’acceptons  pas  l’ind^pendance  par  Stapes,  ce  que  certains  journaux 
appellent  le  “bourguibisme”.  L’inddpendance  est  un  objectif  immediat.  La  formule  par 
“degres”  n’aboutit  qu’a  la  degradation  de  l’enthousiasme.’  Le  Monde,  20  May  1961 .  Since  it  had 
been  agreed  that  the  discussions  themselves  were  to  be  secret,  the  main  sources  of  information 
on  what  went  on  were  leakages  and  this  kind  of  verbal  war  by  press  conference. 

3  Ibid.,  16  June  1961.  The  period  of  truce  was  eventually  ended  on  1 1  August  after  the  final 
breakdown  of  negotiations. 

4  General  de  Gaulle  referred  to  ‘regrouping’  in  his  broadcast  of  8  May  (ibid.,  10  May  1961, 
Documentation  Frangaise,  16  May  1961)  and  also  in  conversations  with  deputies  at  the  Elysee  on 
27  Tune  {Le  Monde,  29  June  1961).  The  first  explicit  reference  to  it  as  a  possible  policy  was  in  his 
broadcast  of  11  April.  On  28  June,  M.  Debre  referred  to  it  in  the  debate  on  Algeria  m  the 
National  Assembly,  but  in  a  much  less  placatory  tone  than  the  president  had  done  and  with  the 
addition  of  some  ambiguous  remarks  about  ‘areas  marked  on  the  map,  where  the  Europeans 
doubtless  constitute  a  majority’.  Since  this  applied  only  to  Oran  and  Sidi-bel-Abbes  (and  soon 
ceased  to  apply  to  Oran)  his  meaning  was  not  clear. 
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F.L.N.’s  call  for  a  strike  in  the  public  services,  on  what  was  described  as  this 
‘national  day  of  opposition  to  partition’. 

On  the  resumption  of  negotiations,  both  sides  produced  draft  agendas.1 
Superficially  the  chances  of  agreement  seemed  reasonable,  for  the  F.L.N. 
even  agreed  on  25  July  to  accept  the  French  plan  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 
But  the  obstacle  presented  by  the  differences  on  the  Sahara  turned  out  to 
be  insurmountable.  On  28  July,  on  the  request  of  the  F.L.N.  delegation,  the 
negotiations  were  suspended.  No  date  was  fixed  for  a  resumption,  and 
contacts  between  the  delegations  were  not  maintained,  as  they  had  been 
after  the  June  suspension. 

On  1  August  M.  Joxe  broadcast  a  statement  of  the  French  position,2 
in  which  he  stated  that,  all  along,  the  F.L.N.  delegation  has  made  the 
acceptance  of  their  claim  to  sovereignty  over  the  Sahara  a  preliminary 
condition  for  the  discussion  of  all  other  matters.  The  French,  he  said,  had 
not  refused  to  discuss  the  question,  but  they  had  maintained  (i)  that  the 
population  of  the  Sahara  must  be  consulted  on  the  future  status  of  the 
area;  (ii)  that  sovereignty  was  neither  the  only,  nor  the  most  important, 
problem,  and  that  Saharan  resources  were  also  of  interest  to  countries 
outside  France. 

In  his  press  conference  of  5  September,3  however,  General  de  Gaulle 
specifically  recognised  Algerian  sovereignty  over  the  Sahara.  This  ought, 
in  theory,  to  have  led  to  a  resumption  of  negotiations.  The  fact  that  it  did 
not  do  so  did  not  necessarily  imply  F.L.N.  disbelief  in  the  president’s  since¬ 
rity,  but  rather  their  unwillingness  at  that  stage  to  commit  themselves  to 
acceptance  of  the  accompanying  conditions.  General  de  Gaulle  himself 
laid  down  two;  first,  the  need  to  consult  the  Saharan  population  (which 
was  unacceptable  to  the  Algerians,  if  it  meant  a  separate  referendum  for 
the  Sahara) ;  and  second,  that  responsibility  for  the  Sahara  would  be 
handed  over  only  to  an  Algerian  State  which  had  accepted  ‘association 
with  France’  and  which  respected  French  interests  (which  meant  in 
return  for  an  agreement  not  only  on  French  defence  interests  in  Algeria, 
but  also  on  French  oil  rights).4 

1  The  French  plan  proposed  that  five  Commissions  should  deal  with  the  following  problems: 
the  conditions  of  self-determination;  the  provisions  governing  the  transition  period  preceding 
self-determination;  guarantees  for  the  European  population;  future  Franco- Algerian  relations; 
the  conditions  for  a  cease-fire.  The  Algerian  plan,  proposed  by  M.  Belkacem  Krim,  was  for 
discussions  based  on  the  following  questions,  in  order  of  priority:  the  guarantees  of  self-determi¬ 
nation  and  its  field  of  application;  provisions  covering  the  transitional  period;  guarantees  to  the 
European  population;  the  possibilities  of  Franco-Algerian  co-operation;  and  the  technical 
requirements  for  a  cease-fire.  It  will  be  evident  that  the  first  item  on  this  list  included,  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  agreement  on  the  practical  arrangements  for  a  referendum  on  self-determination, 
acceptance  by  France  of  the  Algerian  position  on  the  Sahara.  The  drafts  are  summarised  in 
Le  Monde,  22  July  1961. 

2  For  the  full  text,  see  Documents,  ig6i,  pp.  788-91.  3  For  extracts,  see  ibid.,  pp.  1 10-18. 

4  The  matter  was  also,  of  course,  widely  debated  in  the  press  and  other  French  interests  were 

stressed,  in  particular,  the  fact  that  other  African  countries  were  also  interested  in  sharing  Saharan 
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The  failure  of  the  Evian  negotiations  in  1961  seemed  at  the  time  to 
many  supporters  of  Algerian  self-determination,  outside  as  well  as  inside 
France,  to  be  partly  due  to  the  rigid  juridical  approach  adopted  by  the 
French.  But  these  difficulties  over  priorities  were  only  a  few  of  the  many 
inextricable  tangles  in  which  the  Algerian  problem  had  become  enmeshed 
by  1961.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  possible  to  negotiate  a  ceasefire  only 
with  those  who  were  actually  responsible  for  the  fighting,  namely,  the 
F.F.N.  leaders.  On  the  other  hand,  though  these  might  legitimately  claim 
to  represent  Algeria  at  war,  they  did  not  then  constitute  the  legitimate 
government  of  a  State.  In  the  light  of  subsequent  experience,  and  when 
the  emotions  aroused  by  the  Algerian  nationalist  rebellion  had  somewhat 
faded,  it  can  be  seen  that  French  misgivings  in  1961  were  only  too  well- 
founded.  In  1962  and  1963,  the  first  legitimate  prime  minister  of  the 
Algerian  Republic  did  unilaterally  repudiate  some  of  the  agreements 
finally  reached  in  1962  at  Evian,  and  also  (according  to  Moroccan 
sources1),  agreements  reached  between  F.F.N.  leaders  and  the  Moroccan 
government.  And  though  the  F.F.N.  leaders  were  able,  by  virtue  of  their 
position  as  war  leaders,  to  maintain  their  claim  to  speak  exclusively  for 
Algeria,  the  new  republic  did  prove  to  be  bedevilled  by  political  divisions 
(inside  as  well  as  outside  the  F.F.N.)  inducing  its  leaders  ruthlessly  to 
suppress  all  rival  political  opinions.  It  is  true,  of  couise,  that  one-party 
rule  has  characterised  most  new  States,  that  other  legitimate  governments 
at  times  break  international  agreements,  and  that  a  legitimate  Algerian 
government,  if  it  could  have  existed  in  1961 5  would  probably  subsequently 
have  unhesitatingly  treated  agreements  that  it  had  itself  negotiated  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  did  M.  Ben  Bella.  But  in  the  political  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  which  French  governments  found  themselves  in  1961,  it  was 
peculiarly  difficult  to  present  what  many  Frenchmen  still  regarded  as  a 
band  of  rebels  with  a  ready-made  justification  for  future  repudiation  of 
agreements.  The  French  government  had  to  deal,  for  instance,  with 
supporters  of  Algerie  frangaise,  who  never  believed  that  the  F.F.N.  would 
honour  agreements  with  the  French  government,  when  it  no  longer  suited 
their  purpose  to  do  so.  By  1963,  their  opinion  had  been  partially  justified. 


wealth  The  OCRS.  ( Organisation  commune  des  regions  sahariennes)  created  by  France  in  1957,  was 
an  international  organisation  intended  to  include  Saharan  African  States.  As  Algerians  were, 
moreover,  aware,  both  Morocco  and  Tunisia  also  claimed  parts  of  the  Sahara  and  F.L.N.  repre¬ 
sentatives  had  held  conversations  early  in  July  1961  with  representatives  of  both  countries  on  the 
future  of  the  Sahara,  intending,  once  Algeria  was  independent,  to  settle  these  questions  as  between 
brothers’.  The  events  of  1963  were  to  show  how  easily  ‘brotherhood  was  obscured  by  rival 

nationalist  claims.  ...  r  . 

1  On  22  October  1963  the  Moroccan  government  published  the  terms  of  an  agreement  signed 

on  6  July  i96i  by  King  Hassn  II  and  M.Ferhat  Abbas,  then  president  of  the  G.P.R.  A.,  in ^  which  the 
G  P  R  A  recognised  ‘the  territorial  problem  created  by  the  arbitrary  frontier  imposed  by  France 
and  agreed  that  the  problem  would  be  settled  by  arbitration  between  the  Moroccan  government 
and  the  government  of  independent  Algeria.  ( Le  Monde,  23  October  1963.) 
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But  only  partially.  At  least  up  to  1963,  the  Algerian  prime  minister, 
M.  Ben  Bella,  did  adhere  faithfully  to  the  bulk  of  the  agreements.  In  1962 
and  1963,  he  was  proposing,  not  wholesale  repudiation,  but  detailed 
amendment,  though  if  necessary  unilaterally.1  And  since  French  govern¬ 
ments  recognised  that  his  actions  were  in  some  part  dictated  by  a  national 
crisis,  and  that  he  was  more  likely  than  any  other  Algerian  leader  to  be 
able  to  overcome  the  crisis  successfully,  it  was  in  French  as  well  as  in 
Algerian  interests  in  1963  to  give  him  a  great  deal  of  latitude  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  succeed.  In  1961,  the  situation  was  different.  French 
governments  were  then  really  basing  whatever  confidence  they  had  in 
the  word  of  the  F.L.N.  on  two  things ;  first,  on  the  economic  non- viability  of 
any  Algerian  State,  without  generous  French  economic  and  technical  aid 
over  a  long  period — hence  the  insistence  on  ‘association  with  France’  as  a 
condition  of  independence ;  and  second,  on  calculations  of  the  cost  to  France 
of  the  alternative  to  a  negotiated  peace,  namely,  an  indefinite  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  war,  with  its  increasingly  serious  repercussions  on  foreign  policy, 
on  internal  finances,  on  political  stability  and  on  Franco- African  relations. 

(d)  The  situation  deteriorates,  August-December  ig6i 

On  24  August  the  G.P.R.A.  was  reshuffled,  the  most  important  changes 
being  the  replacement  of  M.  Ferhat  Abbas  by  M.  Ben  Khedda,  formerly 
minister  for  social  affairs,  the  transfer  of  M.  Belkacem  Krim  from  the 
foreign  ministry  to  the  ministry  of  internal  affairs,  and  his  replacement 
as  foreign  minister  by  M.  Saad  Dahlab,  and  the  appointment  as  vice¬ 
premiers  of  two  of  the  leaders  detained  in  France,  M.  Ben  Bella  and  M. 
Boudiaf.  These  changes  were  generally  interpreted  in  France  as  signi¬ 
fying  a  move  to  the  left  by  the  F.L.N. ,  symbolised  in  particular  by  the 
change  of  prime  minister.  The  political  background  of  M.  Ferhat  Abbas 
was  more  closely  associated  with  France  than  was  that  of  M.  Ben  Khedda, 
who  was  reputed  to  be  a  Marxist  with  views  nearer  to  those  of  Jugoslav 
and  Chinese  opinion.  The  new  prime  minister’s  almost  immediate  dec¬ 
laration  that  Algeria’s  foreign  policy  would  be  one  of  non-alignment2 
seemed  to  bear  out  this  interpretation. 

M.  Ben  Khedda  made  several  moves  indicative  of  the  F.L.N.’s  readiness 
to  resume  negotiations.  On  15  September  he  asked  for  some  elucidation 
of  the  implications  of  the  president’s  statement  in  his  press  conference  and 

1  See,  for  instance,  his  statement  of  24  September  1963:  ‘Les  accords  d’Evian  ne  sont  pas  le 
Coran  pour  nous,  nous  prdferons  parler  de  cooperation,  car  nous  sommes  pour  la  cooperation. 
C’est  sur  cette  exigence  de  cooperation  d’fgal  a  egal  qu’il  faudra  reviser  et  reajuster  les  accords 
d  Evian  en  fonction  de  nos  options  socialistes.’  Le  Monde ,  25  September  1963. 

2  This  was  on  4  September  at  the  meeting  in  Belgrade  of  uncommitted  nations  (ibid., 
5,  6  September  1961).  It  should  be  added  that  the  reshuffle  followed  a  meeting  in  Tripoli  of  the 
directing  organ  of  the  F.L.N.,  the  C.N.R.A.  ( Conseil  national  de  la  Revolution  algdrienne) ,  its  first 
meeting  since  1959.  The  new  prime  minister’s  statement  was  in  line  with  the  C.N.R.A.  policy 
statement  following  the  meeting  (ibid.,  29  August  1961). 
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affirmed  the  F.L.N.’s  desire  for  ‘frank  and  honest  negotiations’.1  When  this 
drew  no  response,  he  proposed  on  24  October  negotiations  in  two  stages. 
The  first  would  be  concerned  with  determining  in  principle  how  and  when 
the  transition  to  Algerian  independence  should  be  made  (the  result  of  the 
referendum  on  self-determination  could  now  be  taken  for  granted),  and 
would  include  agreement  on  a  cease-fire.  The  second  would  be  concerned 
with  Franco-Algerian  relations,  including  guarantees  for  European 
Algerians.2 

This  suggestion  was  of  course  unacceptable  to  the  French  since  it  would 
have  meant  that  France  was  signing  a  blank  cheque,  if  she  first  granted 
Algerian  independence  and  then  negotiated  about  her  own  interests.  It 
was  by  now  clear  that,  with  the  obstacle  of  the  Sahara  out  of  the  way,  at 
least  in  principle,  the  difference  between  French  and  Algerian  concepts 
of  the  guarantees  to  be  given  to  European  Algerians  constituted  a  no  less 
serious  one.  The  French  were  still  thinking  in  terms  of  a  distinct  Euro¬ 
pean  Community,  sharing  as  such  in  the  running  of  the  country,  and 
enjoying  dual  nationality.  The  Algerian  concept  was  of  guarantees  for 
individual  freedoms — of  religion,  language  and  so  on — but  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  Europeans  would  have  to  choose  between  French  and  Algerian 
citizenship. 

The  year  ended  with  an  indefinable,  but  perceptible,  improvement  in 
the  political  atmosphere  as  far  as  governmental  relations  were  concerned, 
there  being  a  general  assumption  that  a  renewal  of  negotiations  was  in  the 
air,  if  not  actually  in  preparation.  The  fighting  continued-,  of  course,  but 
so  did  the  process  of  ‘degrouping’  begun  during  the  unilateral  truce.  This 
provided  for  the  resettlement  of  pacified  areas  in  which  it  was  considered 
safe  to  lift  some  of  the  more  vexatious  restrictions  on  civilian  liberties. 

Relations  between  the  Moslem  and  European  communities,  however, 
became  much  worse.  Throughout  the  autumn,  F.L.N.  and  O.A.S.  terror¬ 
ism  increased  steadily,  the  most  seriously  affected  areas  being  the  European 
suburbs  of  Oran  and  Algiers.  Moslems  staged  their  first  mass  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  Paris  on  17  October,  resulting  in  clashes  with  the  police,  some 
police  brutality  and  a  number  of  casualties.  In  Algeria,  the  seventh 
anniversary  of  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  on  1  November,  though  in¬ 
tended  by  the  F.L.N.  leaders  to  be  the  occasion  of  a  peaceful  and  orderly 
Moslem  demonstration,  which  it  was  in  many  places,  led  in  others  (mainly 
in  the  Constantine  area)  to  violence  and  casualties.  The  increasing 
violence  on  both  sides,  the  lynching  of  Moslems  by  groups  of  young  Euro¬ 
peans,  and  the  murders  by  Moslems  of  Europeans — often  innocent  led  to 

1  Ibid.,  17  September  1961. 

2  Ibid.,  26  October  1961.  M.  Joxe  rejected  this  procedure  (in  a  press  conference  on  27 
October  ibid.,  29  October  1961),  reminding  M.  Ben  Khedda  that  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
had  already  been  laid  down  by  the  law  of  8  January.  M.  Ben  Khedda  then  agreed  to  accept  this. 

o  o 
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a  dangerous  state  of  tension.  On  the  O.A.S.,  the  editor  of  Le  Monde  wrote: 
‘They  want  to  keep  Algeria  French,  yet  every  day  they  reduce  a  little  more 
the  chances  of  Franco-Moslem  co-operation.  They  want  to  save  France 
from  communism,  yet  however  tyrannical  communism  may  be,  the 
increase  of  fascist  forms  of  crime  risks  making  it  seem  a  lesser  evil.’1 

One  development  at  the  end  of  1961  foreshadowed  future  developments. 
On  2  November,  M.  Ben  Bella  and  his  fellow  prisoners  began  a  hunger 
strike,  at  first  aimed  at  obtaining  better  conditions  for  Algerian  political 
prisoners  in  France,  but  rapidly  developing  into  an  action  in  favour  of 
his  own  release  and  that  of  his  colleagues.  On  12  November  the  G.P.R.A. 
announced  that  they  could  not  negotiate  with  France  until  these  men  had 
been  released.2  The  Moroccans  who  had  always  resented  the  French 
government’s  action  in  arresting  these  men,  since  they  had  been  at  the 
time  guests  of  the  King  of  Morocco,  then  intervened.  Eventually,  on 
20  November,  M.  Ben  Bella  ceased  his  hunger  strike,  and  the  French 
agreed  to  transfer  the  prisoners  to  the  Chateau  de  Aunoy,  near  Melun, 
where  they  would  be  technically  guests  of  Morocco,  and  as  such,  permitted 
to  have  contacts  with  Moroccans,  and  even  to  be  in  telephonic  com¬ 
munication  with  the  G.P.R.A.  The  prestige  of  M.  Ben  Bella  among  his 
colleagues  of  the  F.L.N.  was  obviously  increasing,  as  was  to  be  seen  the 
following  year,  when  fresh  negotiations  were  to  be  held  at  Evian. 

(e)  Franco- Tunisian  Relations.  The  Bizerta  Incident 3 

During  the  first  half  of  the  year,  Franco-Tunisian  relations  were 
apparently  extremely  friendly.  Not  only  had  President  Bourguiba  re¬ 
covered  his  optimism  regarding  a  successful  outcome  of  the  clandestine 
Franco-Algerian  negotiations,  but  his  prestige  had  also  undoubtedly  been 
increased  by  President  de  Gaulle’s  invitation  to  Rambouillet  at  the  end  of 
February  1961.  Although  he  was  later  to  claim4  that  he  had,  at  that 
meeting,  proposed  the  opening  of  talks  on  the  procedure  and  time-table 
for  negotiations  on  French  evacuation  of  the  Bizerta  base  and  the  south 
Tunisian  frontier  area,  he  had  not  left  his  French  hosts  with  any  impression 
of  urgency,  nor  indeed  with  the  impression  that  this  was  a  matter  of  vital 
and  overriding  importance  to  him.5  Negotiations  on  the  future  of  Bizerta, 
as  provided  for  in  the  agreement  of  17  June  1958  had  in  fact  been  opened 
in  February  i960.  No  appreciable  progress  had  been  made,  it  is  true,  but 


1  Le  Monde,  8  December  1961. 

2  Ibid.,  14  November  1961. 

3  For  the  history  of  previous  Franco-Tunisian  relations,  see  Survey,  1996-1998,  pp.  274,  429, 
432-4,  442- 

4  In  his  letter  of  6  July  1961  to  General  de  Gaulle,  S.C.O.R. .  16th  year,  Supplement  for  July, 
August  and  September  1961,  Document  S/4871. 

5  See  General  de  Gaulle’s  remarks  in  his  press  conference  of  5  September  1961,  Documents, 
1961,  pp.  1 10-18. 
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neither  had  there  been  any  sign  of  an  impending  rupture.1  The  excuse 
President  Bourguiba  gave,  that  the  action  of  the  French  command  in 
increasing  the  length  of  the  runway  of  the  military  airfield  on  the  Bizerta 
base  disclosed  an  intention  ‘to  maintain  .  .  .  and  even  to  aggravate’  the 
status  quo,  was  a  good  talking-point  but  no  more,  and  could  well  have  been 
dealt  with  in  private  conversations  if  the  will  was  there. 

In  1961,  the  importance  of  the  Bizerta  base  to  France  was  primarily 
political.  At  a  time  when  France  was  expecting  some  tough  negotiations 
with  the  Algerian  nationalists  on  the  future  of  Mers-el-Kebir,  it  would 
obviously  have  been  impossible  for  her  to  give  way  to  Tunisian  demands 
for  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Bizerta.  Up  to  July  1961,  President 
Bourguiba  had  seemed  well  aware  of  this  and  anxious  to  avoid  adding  a 
Franco-Tunisian  crisis  to  France’s  problems  in  Algeria.2  Moreover,  much 
of  what  he  sought  was  being  achieved.  The  withdrawal  of  French 
troops  from  the  rest  of  Tunisia  was  almost  complete.  Barracks  and  camps 
had  been  handed  over,  the  town  of  Bizerta  was  already  under  Tunisian 
control.  There  remained  only  some  thousands  of  troops  in  the  French 
port.3 

In  these  circumstances,  there  was  much  speculation  regarding  President 
Bourguiba’s  real  motives  in  precipitating  a  crisis  in  July  196H  in  piecisely 
the  way  he  did.  Whatever  his  motives,  the  vigour  of  the  French  reaction 
must  have  come  as  a  surprise  to  him.  It  is  possible  that  he  saw  his  original 
attempt  to  force  his  claim  on  France  as  an  exercise  in  U.N.  power  politics. 
If  so,  he  proved  singularly  to  have  misjudged  matters.  In  the  face  of 
General  de  Gaulle’s  adamantine  disrespect  for  that  institution,  its  inter¬ 
vention  provided  Tunisia  with  little  more  than  a  great  deal  of  anti-colonia¬ 
list  support,  which  was  no  doubt  gratifying  to  Tunisian  morale  and  greatly 
strengthened  President  Bourguiba’s  position  for  the  moment  vis-a-vis  those 
more  radical  elements  in  North  African,  Arab  and  African  politics  who 
were  normally  prone  to  attack  him  as  a  kind  of  colonialist  Quisling.4  But 
it  proved  singularly  incapable  of  moving  the  French  government,  which 
refused  to  participate  in  any  of  the  United  Nations  proceedings  after  the 
first  meetings  of  the  Security  Council  had  indicated  the  little  sympathy  in 

that  institution  for  the  French  case. 

The  crisis  opened  on  7  July  when  a  Tunisian  emissary  presented  General 
de  Gaulle  with  a  lengthy  and  polemical  letter3  from  President  Bourguiba 


1  See  the  speech  of  M.  Couve  de  Murville  in  the  National  Assembly,  20  July  1961.  Documents, 

9  2  President  Bourguiba  confirmed  this  to  have  been  his  attitude  in  a  speech  of  14  July  1961  to 

a  mass  rally  in  Tunis,  Le  Monde ,  15  July  1961. 

3  French  sources  put  them  at  4,000,  Tunisian  at  10,000  strong.  .  , 

4  One  of  the  fruits  of  his  action  was  a  unanimous  resolution  in  his  support  passed  by  the 
Arab  League  with  whom  in  the  past  his  relations  had  been  a  good  deal  less  than  happy  See 
S.C.O.R.,  1 6th  Session,  Supplement  for  July,  August,  September  1961,  Document  No.  S/4872. 

s  Ibid.,  Supplement,  S/4871. 
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claiming  that  a  ‘grave  situation’  existed  between  the  two  countries,  which 
‘we  must  swiftly  correct’  because  of  France’s  refusal  ‘to  agree  in  principle 
or  give  serious  consideration  to  the  evacuation’  of  French  forces  from 
Bizerta  and  the  Tunisian  border  area.  President  Bourguiba  referred  in 
this  note  to  the  Rambouillet  conversations,  and  to  a  later  demarche  made 
to  the  French  representative  in  Tunisia.  He  referred  to  the  new  engineering 
works  in  the  French  airfield  at  Bizerta,  and  proclaimed  dunisias  firm 
and  irrevocable  decision  to  see  the  end  of  this  situation,  against  which 
the  Tunisian  people  is  unanimously  in  revolt’.  The  note  itself  was  not 
published,  but  the  gist  of  the  Tunisian  move  was  revealed  by  the  emissary 
as  he  left  the  Elysee.1  Tunisia  was,  he  said,  determined  to  reach  agree¬ 
ment  with  France  on  a  definite  time  schedule  for  the  evacuation  of 
Bizerta,  and  also  to  obtain  the  ‘rectification’  of  Tunisia’s  frontiers  in  the 
south-west,  originally  drafted  in  1910.2  President  Bourguiba  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  organise  proofs  of  the  ‘unanimous  revolt’  of  the  Tunisian  people 
which  hitherto  he  had  been  more  concerned  to  suppress.  The  following 
week,  a  general  strike  was  called  in  Tunisia  and  at  a  mass  rally,  President 
Bourguiba  spoke  of  the  battle  for  Bizerta  and  proclaimed  that  it  would 
be  ‘pursued  up  to  the  departure  of  the  last  French  soldier’,  adding,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Tunisia  was  prepared  to  agree  to  a  negotiated,  phased  with¬ 
drawal.  On  16  July  the  text  of  the  Tunisian  note  of  6  July  was  published 
in  Tunis,3  and  the  following  day,  President  Bourguiba  made  a  violent 
speech  in  the  Tunisian  National  Assembly4  announcing  that  the  base 
would  be  blockaded.  ‘The  hour  has  struck’,  he  said,  ‘for  the  evacuation  of 
Bizerta.’  A  commando  was  despatched  to  the  disputed  Saharan  frontier 
region  to  plant  the  Tunisian  flag  on  the  territory  claimed  by  Tunisia. 

These  acts  were  in  themselves  provocative  and  unrealistic,  for  Tunisia 
was  neither  politically  nor  militarily  equipped  to  withstand  a  head-on 
clash  with  French  forces.5  The  French,  not  unnaturally,  immediately 
called  his  bluff.  A  note  to  Tunis  of  18  July,6  refused  negotiations  under 
threats  and  stated  that,  if  necessary,  France  would  defend  the  base.  This 
was  followed  up  by  a  further  note  on  20  July,  accusing  Tunisian  troops  of 
having  fired  on  planes  over  the  base  and  also  on  French  troops,  enumerat¬ 
ing  acts  by  Tunisians  designed  to  prevent  free  communications  within  the 
base,  and  concluding  with  a  solemn  warning  to  the  Tunisian  government, 
together  with  a  declaration  of  French  readiness  to  discuss  conditions  for  a 

1  Le  Monde,  9  July  1961. 

2  The  1910  agreement  had  fixed  the  frontier  at  Garet-el  Hamel,  though,  in  actual  fact,  it  was 

marked  on  the  maps  as  at  Fort-Saint  and  as  provisional  only.  Tunisia  wanted  the  frontier  to  go 
south  from  Bir  Romane,  instead  of  south-west  to  Fort-Saint  and  Ghadames.  The  ‘rectification’ 
would  have  given  Tunisia  some  territory  in  the  Sahara,  though  in  an  area  in  which  tests  had 
revealed  little  oil.  3  Ibid.,  18  July  1961.  4  Ibid. 

5  It  was  clear  that  President  Bourguiba  did  not  really  intend  there  to  be  a  real  clash,  since  the 
threats  in  his  1 7  July  speech  were  again  accompanied  by  a  declaration  of  willingness  to  negotiate. 

6  Ibid.,  21  July  1961. 
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cease-fire.1  The  Tunisians  riposted  by  lodging  a  complaint  with  the 
Security  Council,  charging  the  French  with  acts  of  aggression  and  viola¬ 
tions  of  Tunisian  sovereignty.2 

The  Tunisian  complaint  divided  the  Security  Council  right  down  the 
middle.  As  constituted  in  the  summer  of  1961  it  included,  besides  the  five 
permanent  members,  Chile  and  Ecuador  from  Latin  America,  Turkey 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic  from  the  Moslem  world,  Ceylon  from  Asia 
and  Liberia  from  Africa.  Neither  of  the  two  Afro-Asian  states  had  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  radical  wing  of  the  anti-colonialist 
movement  in  the  U.N.,  but  both  unhesitatingly  aligned  themselves  with 
the  U.A.R.  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  occasion  was  in  fact  made  to 
measure  for  a  Soviet  exploitation  of  the  themes  ‘foreign  bases  as  a  threat 
to  peace’,  the  innate  immorality  of  N.A.T.O.  as  a  cloak  for  imperialism 
and  similar  themes  familiar  to  the  regular  readers  of  the  Soviet  press.3 
Thus  the  first  draft  resolution  introduced  into  the  Security  Council  by  the 
representatives  of  the  U.A.R.  and  Liberia4  not  only  called  for  an  immedi¬ 
ate  cease-fire  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  reinforcements  introduced 
into  Bizerta  after  the  fighting  had  begun,  but  also  called  upon  both  parties 
to  enter  into  ‘immediate  negotiations  aimed  at  the  speedy  evacuation’  of 
French  forces  from  Tunisia.  It  was  inevitably  answered  by  an  Anglo- 
American  draft5  simply  calling  for  a  cease-fire,  a  restraint  on  any  action 
likely  to  lead  to  a  further  deterioration  of  the  situation  and  urging  the  two 
parties  to  negotiate  promptly  a  peaceful  settlement  of  their  differences. 
Not  surprisingly  too,  in  view  of  the  Soviet’s  injection  of  N.A.T.O.  into 
the  debate,  the  five  americophile  nations,  Chile,  Ecuador,  China,  Turkey 
and  Great  Britain  voted  with  the  United  States  in  blocking  the  U.A.R.- 
Liberian  resolution  and  supporting  their  own.  Neither  resolution  then 
obtained  the  necessary  majority  (seven  votes)  and  both  fell  to  the  ground. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Liberian  and  U.A.R.  representatives 
were  persuaded  to  introduce  a  very  much  simplified  resolution  calling  for 
a  cease-fire  and  a  return  of  armed  forces  to  their  original  positions.6  This 
the  Security  Council  passed  unanimously  and  the  secretary-general 
immediately  contacted  the  two  governments.  The  Tunisian  government 
replied  accepting  the  cease-fire;7  but  their  telegram  was  followed  immedi¬ 
ately  by  another8  accusing  the  French  forces,  especially  the  paratroops,  of 


1  Ibid.,  22  July  1961.  , 

2  S.C.O.R.,  1 6th  Session,  Supplement  for  July,  August,  September  1961,  documents  S/4570 
and  S/4873.  These  were  specified  as  consisting  of  an  air  and  naval  attack  on  Bizerta  on  1 9  July, 
the  flight  of  French  military  aircraft  over  Tunisian  territory  and  the  reinforcement  of  the  base, 
which  was  regarded  as  indicating  an  intention  to  stay  there. 

3  S.C.O.R.,  1 6th  Session,  961st -963rd  meetings. 

4  S.C.O.R.,  1 6th  Session,  Supplement  for  July,  August  and  September  1961,  document 

N°s'  Ibti.Mocument  No.  S/4879.  “  document  No.  S/4882. 

2  Ibid.,  document  No.  S/4883.  8  Ibid.,  document  No.  S/4884. 
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violating  the  cease-fire  by  outrages  against  Tunisian  property  and  women, 
and  by  sacking  and  pillage.1  This  was  followed  by  a  letter2  inviting  the 
secretary-general  to  visit  Bizerta  and  to  see  things  for  himself,  and  another3 
listing  alleged  still  further  French  violations  of  the  cease-fire.  These 
accusations  the  French  representative  at  the  U.N.  denied  categorically 
in  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the  Security  Council.4 

The  Security  Council’s  action  had  in  fact  removed  none  of  the  basic 
factors  in  the  situation.  The  Tunisian  representative  had  clearly  sought 
to  use  the  forum  provided  for  him  by  the  Security  Council  as  a  means  of 
furthering  the  Tunisian  claim  for  complete  evacuation.  In  this  he  had 
clearly  failed;  but  he  had  succeeded  sufficiently  in  providing  General  de 
Gaulle  with  an  opportunity  of  demonstrating  his  dislike  of  the  U.N.  as 
such  and  his  single-minded  determination  not  to  negotiate  under  duress. 
The  French  government  chose  to  regard  the  cease-fire  as  something 
negotiated  on  the  spot  in  Bizerta  between  focal  commanders  and  as  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Security  Council  resolution.5  Their  local  com¬ 
manders  in  fact  interfered  with  Mr.  Hammarskjold’s  freedom  of  movement 
during  his  visit  to  Bizerta  and  took  every  opportunity  publicly  of  demon¬ 
strating  their  contempt  for  the  organisation  he  represented.  They  pro¬ 
tested  bitterly  too  against  the  Tunisian  government’s  action  against 
French  residents,  including  the  expulsion  of  28  of  their  most  prominent 
personalities,  the  arrest  of  over  100  others  and  the  prevention  of  others 
leaving  Tunisia.6 

The  basic  difference  between  the  two  governments  in  the  interpretation 
put  on  the  1958  agreements  were  in  fact  reflected  in  their  interpretation 
of  the  ‘cease-fire’.  The  French  authorities,  it  is  true,  shifted  their  position 
from  the  arguments  of  M.  Couve  de  Murville  and  the  French  representa- 

1  A  committee  of  the  International  Commission  of  Jurists  later  investigated  these  charges  of 
brutality  and  atrocities  and  a  report  was  published  in  October  1961.  (International  Committee 
of  Jurists,  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Enquiry  into  Events  in  Bizerta,  Tunisia,  between  the  18th  and  24th 
July,  ig6i.  (Geneva,  1961.)  The  French  rejected  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  biased,  being 
based  wholly  on  Tunisian  sources.  There  were  also  protests  by  Lord  Shawcross  [Times,  16, 
18,  19  October  1961),  alleging  that  the  report  had  been  published  without  having  been  com¬ 
municated  to  the  French  Government,  and  contesting  the  propriety  of  the  enquiry  on  the 
ground  that  neither  the  International  Commission  nor  its  Executive  Council  had  given  their 
authorization.  On  the  main  Tunisian  allegations  of  the  burning  and  mutilation  of  bodies, 
the  summary  execution  of  soldiers  and  civilians,  and  various  violations  of  human  rights, 
the  report  was  of  doubtful  value,  since  the  committee  had  been  unable  to  establish  with  any 
certainty  how  or  when  the  cases  of  burning  and  mutilations  that  they  had  evidence  of  had 
occurred.  In  the  few  substantiated  cases  of  brutality,  direct  responsibility  was  always  that  of 
imported  paratroops,  not  of  sailors  or  troops  normally  stationed  in  the  base. 

2  S.C.O.R.,  16th  Session,  Supplement  for  July,  August  and  September  1961,  document 
No.  S/4885. 

3  Ibid.,  document  No.  S/4886.  4  ibid.,  document  No.  S/4887. 

5  See  the  French  communique  of  26  July,  ibid.,  document  No.  S/4894,  Section  II. 

6  The  French  complaints,  ibid.,  document  No.  S/4887,  were  admitted  by  the  Tunisian 

government  in  a  note  of  28  July  1961,  ibid.,  document  No.  S/4899. 
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tive  at  the  Security  Council,  that  the  French  base  at  Bizerta  was  part  of 
N.A.T.O.’s  shield  around  the  free  world.  By  5  September,1  General  de 
Gaulle,  never  one  to  plead  consideration  of  the  alliance  in  justification 
of  French  policy,  had  implicitly  accepted  the  Tunisian  contention  that 
Bizerta  was  a  French  national  base.2  But  he  claimed  instead  that  Bizerta 
was  essential  to  France’s  own  defences  and  that  France’s  intention  ‘to 
continue  to  use  the  base  of  Bizerta  in  the  existing  state  of  world  danger’ 
had  been  clearly  understood  by  the  Tunisian  authorities  at  the  time  the 
agreement  of  1958  was  signed. 

These  disagreements  were  projected  into  the  interpretation  of  the 
Security  Council  resolution,  especially  that  calling  for  the  ‘return  of  all 
armed  forces’,  to  their  original  positions.  The  French  regarded  this  as 
involving  a  return  to  the  status  quo  of  1958  including  the  guarantee  of  free 
communications  within  the  base,  the  removal  of  road-blocks,  etc.,  which 
they  regarded  as  the  original  unfriendly  act  which  had  precipitated  the 
hostilities.  The  Tunisians  by  contrast  wanted  a  return  to  the  situation 
immediately  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  which  they  regarded  as 
having  begun  with  the  French  counter-measures.  They  persistently 
refused  to  open  negotiations  with  the  French  unless  the  French  agreed  in 
principle  to  accept  in  advance  the  obligation  to  evacuate  Bizerta.3  In 
French  eyes  this  of  course  amounted  to  a  prejudgment  of  the  case.  More¬ 
over,  they  took  advantage  of  a  phrase  in  Mr.  Hammarskjold’s  letter  of 
25  July  1961  to  M.  Couve  de  Murville  enquiring  into  the  French  attitude 
regarding  the  conditions  under  which  talks  might  be  held  regarding  the 
withdrawal  of  armed  forces,  to  accuse  him  of  adopting  the  views  of  the 
Tunisian  government.4 

The  Tunisian  government  had  been  undoubtedly  strengthened  in  its 
determination  to  continue  the  tactics  which  it  had  adopted  by  the  over¬ 
whelming  evidence  of  Afro- Asian  support.  On  24  July,  the  Arab  League 
had  resolved  to  dispatch  Arab  volunteers  to  Tunisia,  to  afford  the  Tunisian 
government  ‘immediate  and  effective  material  and  military  assistance’  and 
to  pursue  the  question  ‘in  United  Nations  and  international  circles  until 
all  French  forces  had  been  withdrawn  from  Tunisian  territory’.5  Messages 
of  support  had  been  received  from  the  U.A.R.,  Mali,  Mauretania  and 
Pakistan,6  and  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  had  leapt  at  the  chance  to  prove  his 

1  Press  Conference  of  5  September  1961,  Documents ,  1961,  pp.  1 10-18. 

2  The  French  case,  always  ambivalent  on  matters  such  as  this,  seems  to  have  been  that  France 
was  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Free  World. 

3  See,  for  example,  the  French  note  of  17  August  and  the  Tunisian  reply,  Documents ,  1961, 
pp.  803-4. 

4  This  exchange  of  letters  is  in  S.C.O.R.,  16th  Session,  Supplement  for  July,  August  and 
September  1961,  document  No.  S/4894.  The  French  reply  was  widely  believed  to  have  been 
drafted  by  General  de  Gaulle  himself. 

5  The  Arab  League  resolution  is  in  ibid.,  document  No.  S/4880. 

6  Bourse  Egyptienne,  23  July,  4  August  1961  j  A.T.  Times,  23  July  1961 ;  Dawn,  27  July  196c 
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Arab-ness  by  attempting  to  organise  the  implementation  of  the  Arab 
League  resolution.1  Added  support  had  come  from  the  letter  of  25  July, 
signed  by  representatives  of  38  Afro-Asian  states,  Cyprus  and  Jugoslavia2 
to  the  president  of  the  Security  Council  expressing  support  for  the  Tuni¬ 
sian  position  and  demanding  that  the  Council’s  call  for  a  cease-fire  and 
a  return  of  all  armed  forces  to  their  original  positions  should  be  put  into 
force  at  once. 

With  this  support,  the  Tunisian  government  returned  to  the  charge  in  a 
letter  to  the  president  of  the  Security  Council  of  29  July,  requesting  a  new 
convening  of  the  Security  Council  to  consider  the  Tunisian  complaint  and 
the  alleged  French  failure  to  comply  with  the  Security  Council  resolution 
of  22  July.3  This  was  followed  the  next  day  by  a  further  note  alleging 
numerous  violations  by  French  aircraft  of  Tunisian  airspace.4  The  course 
of  the  debate  in  the  Security  Council  was,  however,  to  reveal  that  in 
attempting  to  arraign  France  before  the  U.N.  as  before  an  international 
tribunal,  the  Tunisian  government  had  again  overplayed  its  hand.  The 
French  government  refused  to  participate  in  the  debate  on  the  grounds 
that  they  were  still  waiting  for  the  Tunisian  authorities  to  reply  to  an 
invitation  to  reopen  talks.5  On  the  same  day,  they  published  an  official 
communique  declaring  that  France  had  no  intention  of  settling  the 
Bizerta  issue  in  the  U.N.,  but  intended  to  remain  the  judge  of  her  own 
security.  The  debate,  which  covered  the  28-29  July6,  followed  very  much 
the  pattern  of  that  held  on  2 1-22  July.  Two  strong  resolutions7  condemna¬ 
tory  of  France  were  put  forward  by  Ceylon,  Liberia  and  the  U.A.R.,  but 
succeeded  only  in  attracting  one  other  vote,  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  A 
weaker  resolution8  put  forward  this  time  by  Turkey  secured  the  votes  of 
the  six  western  and  Latin  American  states;  but  equally  failed  of  adoption. 
Considerably  incensed  by  this  the  Liberian  representative  announced  his 
intention  of  summoning  a  special  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly.9 
Unmoved  the  French  foreign  minister  re-affirmed  France’s  refusal  to 
admit  U.N.  intervention,  or  to  attend  the  General  Assembly  meeting. 
The  Tunisian  government  in  the  meantime  kept  up  a  stream  of  complaints 
at  French  violations  of  Tunisian  airspace10  and  other  incidents. 

At  the  Special  Session,  which  lasted  from  22-26  August,11  the  anti-French 
forces  succeeded  in  scoring  rather  more  considerable  success.  The  Soviet 
bloc  representatives  did  their  best  to  drag  in  the  issue  of  American  bases  in 

1  Times,  31  July  1961;  Le  Monde,  i  August  1961. 

2  S.C.O.R.,  16th  Session,  Supplement  for  July,  August  and  September  1961,  document 
No.  S/4896. 

3  Ibid.,  S/4893.  4  Ibid.,  S/4900.  5  Ibid.,  S/4897. 

6  Le  Monde,  30  July  1961.  7  S.C.O.R.,  16th  Session,  964th-966th  meetings. 

8  S.C.O.R.,  1 6th  Session,  Supplement  for  July,  August  and  September,  8/4903,8/4904. 

9  Ibid.,  S/4905. 

10  G.A.O.R.,  16th  Session,  A4831.  The  formal  request  had  42  signatories. 

11  Ibid.,  S/4912,  S/4918,  S/4920,  S/4922,  S/4924,  S/4926. 
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Europe,  the  Arabs  made  side-swipes  at  Aden  and  the  Cuban  representa¬ 
tive  did  his  best  to  drag  in  the  American  base  at  Guantanamo.  A  draft 
resolution  sponsored  by  30  Afro- Asian  countries  with  Cyprus  and  Jugo¬ 
slavia  obtained  66  votes  with  30  abstentions,  and  no  negative  votes.1  It 
asked  the  Assembly  to  note  with  concern  and  regret  that  France  had  not 
complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  interim  resolution  voted  in  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  and  to  express  the  conviction  that 

the  presence  of  French  armed  forces  in  Tunisian  territory,  against  the  express 
will  of  the  Tunisian  government  and  people,  constitutes  a  violation  of  Tunisian 
sovereignty,  is  a  permanent  source  of  international  friction  and  endangers 
international  peace  and  security. 

(/)  The  end  of  the  crisis  and  the  aftermath 

A  commentator  in  the  Guardian  had  remarked  after  the  meeting  of  the 
Security  Council  that  ‘Bizerta  seems  to  bring  out  the  worst  in  everybody— 
and  by  the  worst  one  means  that  combination  of  bungling  and  obstinacy 
which  often  does  more  harm  than  deliberate  malice’.2  By  the  end  of 
August  Franco-Tunisian  relations  seemed  to  have  reached  a  point  of  dead¬ 
lock  from  which  neither  side  would  be  able  to  retreat  without  unbearable 
loss  of  face.  Yet  the  end  came  relatively  rapidly.  And — surprisingly  in 
view  of  the  gloomy  forecasts  in  the  press  regarding  the  ‘end  of  Bourgui- 
bisme’3 — within  a  relatively  short  time,  President  Bourguiba  seemed 
almost,  if  not  quite,  to  have  recovered  his  former  prestige. 

Two  factors  helped  to  make  this  possible.  The  first  was  General  de 
Gaulle’s  press  conference  of  5  September,  in  which  he  reaffirmed  France’s 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  Tunisian  sovereignty  over  the  base  and 
offered  to  negotiate  ‘ a  modus  vivendi  for  Bizerta’,  including  conditions  for 
the  continued  use  of  the  base  by  France  while  the  dangerous  world  situ¬ 
ation  existed.4  The  second  was  President  Bourguiba’s  alacrity  in  seizing 
on  this  as  a  possible  olive  branch,  his  intellectual  dexterity  in  first  accepting 
these  conditions  as  a  basis  for  negotiation,  and  then  proceeding  to  re¬ 
formulate  them  less  accurately,  but  in  terms  more  compatible  with  his  own 
desires,  and  the  French  government’s  decision  not  to  knock  away  this 
much-needed  support  from  under  him.5 

1  Three  Afro-Asian  members  (supported  by  the  U.S.S.R.)  had  put  forward  two  similar  resolu¬ 
tions  in  the  Security  Council  on  29  July,  condemning  France  but  the  other  six  members  all 
abstained.  France  did  not  vote  in  the  General  Assembly,  all  the  French-speaking  African  States 
except  Niger  and  Cote  d'Ivoire  (absent)  voted  for  the  resolution.  The  30  abstentions  included 
nine  of  France’s  N.A.T.O.  allies,  13  Latin  American  countries,  Israel,  Spain,  Japan,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Nationalist  China  and  South  Africa.  2  28  July  1961. 

3  See,  for  instance,  in  the  Economist,  29  July,  references  to  ‘the  burial  of  President  Bourguiba’s 
reputation  as  a  man  of  common  sense,  and  in  the  Guardian,  10  August,  Clare  Hollingworth’s 
prediction  that  ‘things  can  never  be  quite  the  same  again.  Bourguibisme  is  dead. 

4  Documents,  1961,  pp.  1 10-18. 

5  He  stated  that  General  de  Gaulle  had  admitted  the  principle  of  French  evacuation  of  the 
base  (presumably  a  deduction  from  the  admission  of  Tunisian  sovereignty),  transformed  President 
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In  reality,  President  Bourguiba  had  been  having  second  thoughts  for 
some  time.  If,  for  much  western  opinion,  including  considerable  sections 
of  the  French  press,  France  had  managed,  in  spite  of  a  sound  juridical  case, 
to  manoeuvre  herself  into  a  corner,1  President  Bourguiba  had  manoeuvred 
himself  into  a  corner  of  his  own — indeed,  into  several.  He  had  been  dis¬ 
appointed  at  the  lack  of  tangible  support  from  the  Arab  League.  His 
relations  with  the  F.L.N.  had  been  worsened  by  his  claims  to  Saharan 
territory.  He  had  received  no  support  from  the  western  powers,  whose 
preoccupation  with  the  Berlin  crisis  imposed  on  them  at  least  a  show  of 
solidarity  with  F ranee.  The  internal  situation  in  T unisia  was  deteriorating, 
as  was  the  president’s  personal  prestige,  both  at  home  and  in  the  Arab 
world  generally.2  The  incident  was  bringing  in  no  dividends.  Yet  the 
Tunisian  government  had  categorically  refused  to  negotiate  until  France 
had  agreed  in  advance  to  accept  the  Tunisian  case,  which  it  was  clear  that 
she  had  no  intention  of  doing.3  The  loophole  which  President  Bourguiba 
saw — or  pretended  to  see — in  President  de  Gaulle’s  remarks  at  the  press 
conference  was,  therefore  a  godsend  to  him.  No  objective  reader  of  the 
French  president’s  reply  to  the  question  on  Bizerta  could  possibly  have 
interpreted  it  to  mean  what  President  Bourguiba  claimed  that  it  meant. 
Nor  did  he  persist  in  maintaining  the  interpretation,  once  it  had  served  its 
purpose,  which  was  to  enable  him  to  accept  a  return  to  the  status  quo. 

Formal  contacts  between  the  French  Consul  and  a  Tunisian  foreign 
ministry  official  were  almost  immediately  established  in  Tunis  and  an 
exchange  of  some  700  Tunisian  and  300  French  prisoners  arranged  as  from 
9  September.  By  the  middle  of  the  month,  the  atmosphere  had  greatly 
improved  and  barbed-wire  barriers  across  the  streets  had  already  come 
down.  By  29  September  an  agreement  had  been  reached  on  the  return  of 
French  forces.4  Though  no  explicit  guarantees  of  their  right  to  circulate  in 

de  Gaulle’s  statement  that  France  would  remain  in  Bizerta  while  the  world  situation  was 
dangerous  into  an  undertaking  to  withdraw  French  troops  when  the  period  of  tension  was  over, 
added  his  own  definition  of  this  as  being  when  the  Berlin  crisis  ended,  and  gave  his  opinion  that 
this  would  be  in  a  matter  of  weeks.  (Statements  of  7  and  8  September,  Le  Monde,  8,  9  Septem¬ 
ber  1961.) 

1  See,  for  instance,  Le  Monde,  28  July  1961 :  ‘How  are  you  to  convince  the  average  citizen  of  the 
neutral  world  that  you  can  be  a  supporter  of  decolonisation,  and  at  the  same  time  determined  to 
keep  a  base  in  Tunisian  territory?  How  can  you  say  that  you  are  conforming  with  the  resolution 
on  the  cease-fire  which  calls  for  the  withdrawal  of  forces  to  their  initial  positions,  and  yet  reject 
from  the  outset  any  attempts  at  conciliation  by  third  parties?’ 

2  It  was  suggested  that  President  Bourguiba  had  been  disappointed  at  the  rather  tepid  welcome 
given  to  him  at  the  Conference  of  non-committed  nations  in  Belgrade  at  the  beginning  of 
September.  For  his  speech  of  1  September,  see  Conference  of  Non-Aligned  Countries  (Belgrade,  1961), 
pp.  72-79. 

3  See  the  following  sentence  from  the  French  note  to  Tunisia  of  17  August:  ‘Autrement  dit, 
le  gouvernement  tunisian  refuse  de  discuter  des  moyens  de  retablir  une  situation  pacifique 
a  Bizerte  tant  que  le  r^sultat  de  la  n^gociation  g^n^rale  n’est  pas  acquis  d’avance.’  Documents, 
1961,  p.  803. 

4  Times,  30  September  1961;  Le  Monde,  1  October  1961. 
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the  base  were  forthcoming,  it  was  clear  to  both  sides  that  this  was  the 
understanding.  On  1  October,  the  evacuation  of  the  town  began  and  on 
9  October  the  schools  were  able  to  reopen,  thanks  to  the  return  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  2,000  to  3,000  French  teachers  employed  either  in 
French  educational  institutions  or  in  Tunisian  schools,  under  contract 
to  the  Tunisian  government.  On  12  October,  a  note  from  President 
Bourguiba  to  the  French  government  suggested  talks  within  10  days  on  the 
evacuation  of  the  air  and  naval  bases.1  The  talks  finally  opened  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  and,  like  earlier  talks,  led  to  no  positive  results,  at  least  during  the 
following  year. 

The  original  query  remained  unanswered,  or  rather  unsatisfactorily 
answered.  Why  had  President  Bourguiba  precipitated  the  crisis  in  the 
first  place?  General  de  Gaulle  himself  suggested  one  reason  in  his  press 
conference.  The  demand  for  a  frontier  rectification  had  been  intended,  he 
said,  as  a  first  instalment  only  of  a  claim  intended  to  include  Edjerle  with 
its  considerable  oil  resources.  There  were  also  a  number  of  suggestions  in 
the  press.  It  was  said,  for  instance,  that  President  Bourguiba  had  foreseen 
the  breakdown  of  the  Lugrin  talks  and  had  hoped,  by  ‘internationalising’  the 
Bizerta  problem,  to  make  it  easier  to  internationalize  the  Algerian  problem, 
or,  alternatively,  that  he  had  foreseen  the  success  of  the  talks  and  tried  to 
ensure  that  his  claims  should  be  considered,  before  the  emergence  of  a 
powerful,  independent  Algeria  reduced  both  his  importance  and  his 
bargaining  power.  Other  suggestions  were  that  he  had  been  actuated  by 
anger  at  the  success  of  Mali  and  Morocco  in  obtaining  the  French  evacua¬ 
tion  of  their  own  bases,  or  that  he  was  seeking  a  popular,  anti-colonialist 
platform  to  impress  African  opinion,  or  his  Arab  neighbours,  or  to  help 
him  to  restore  his  waning  popularity  at  home,  and  his  authority  over 
Toussefiste  extremists. 

According  to  an  interview  given  to  a  French  left-wing  journalist,2 
President  Bourguiba  himself  explained  his  action  as  being  due  predomin¬ 
antly  to  what  he  regarded  as  President  de  Gaulle’s  failure  to  take  Tunisian 
demands  seriously,  and  to  his  desire  to  increase  Tunisian  prestige  in  the 
world.  He  was  reported  as  saying,  too,  that  intransigence  in  the  matter  of 
‘complete  recognition  of  independence’  was  necessary  as  an  example  to 
people  still  under  colonial  rule.  If  these  were,  in  fact,  his  dominating  pre¬ 
occupations  and  not  subsequent  rationalisations,  they  had  involved  him  in 
a  double  miscalculation— first,  of  the  extent  to  which  he  could  succeed  in 
what  was  obviously  largely  bluff,  without  having  the  bluff  called  by 
France,  and  secondly,  of  the  effect  that  this  miscalculation  would  have  in 
precisely  the  circles  that  he  was  anxious  to  influence.  For  neither  his 

1  Le  Monde,  13  October  1961. 

2  Quoted  in  Aesope,  1  August  1961,  which  also  discusses  a  number  of  other  possible  explana¬ 
tions  for  President  Bourguiba’s  action. 
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Arab  neighbours  nor  the  African  States  were  anxious  to  add  a  Franco- 
Tunisian  dispute  to  the  existing  Franco- Algerian  one.  In  the  circum¬ 
stances,  it  was  a  tribute  to  President  Bourguiba’s  normal  statesmanship 
and  good  sense  that  the  incident  did  not  have  more  lasting  consequences, 
and  that  no  further  incidents  occurred  during  the  following  two  years,  up 
to  the  time  when  France  finally  evacuated  the  base  in  October  1963- 


CHAPTER  XIII 


LATIN  AMERICA 

It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  Latin  American  political  life  owes 
as  much  to  reactions  to  the  United  States  as  to  its  own  proper  environment. 
The  question  of  the  correct  policy  and  relationship  with  the  ‘colossus  of 
the  North’  dominates  every  political  party  and  scene  in  all  the  Latin 
American  republics.  It  would  be  erroneous  to  imagine  that  all  political 
parties  in  Latin  America  are  anti-American  or  that  the  U.S.  has  made  no 
positive  contribution  to  Latin  American  political  thinking.1  The  concept 
of  the  presidential  regime,  so  firmly  entrenched  in  the  Latin  American 
political  arena  that  exceptions  might  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand,  developed  in  the  U.S.,  was  borrowed  wholesale  by  Latin  America 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Uruguay,2  is  the  only  acceptable  governmental 
mechanism.  As  regards  political  thought  Latin  America  shows  a  certain 
indebtedness  to  the  U.S.,  but  its  ‘principal  model  has  been  France,  France 
of  the  Revolution  and  the  Code  Napoleon,  of  Montesquieu  and  sub¬ 
sequently  Saint-Simon  or  Comte’ . 3  The  first  genuine  native  Latin  American 
doctrine  was  generated  by  the  Mexican  Revolution  of  1910;  its  principles 
as  they  apply  to  foreign  policy  consist  of  economic  nationalism,  strict 
adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention,  both  from  its  formal  and  its 
essential  aspects,  and  an  anti-Americanism  which  is  perhaps  less  vociferous, 
but  rather  more  cautious  than  elsewhere  in  Latin  America;  underlying  all 
this  is  a  kind  of  defensive  neutralism,  committed  to  democracy,  which 
tries  to  steer  clear  of  all  power  groupings.4  These  principles  have  been 
more  or  less  faithfully  followed  since  under  Mexico’s  one-party  system  by 
the  Partido  Revolucionario  Institucional. 

Similar  to  the  P.R.I.  are  the  parties  following  the  model  of  the  Apra,s 
now  found  in  Peru  where  it  was  originally  founded  by  Haya  de  la  Torre 
(Partido  Aprista  Peruano),  in  Venezuela  (Accion  Democratica),  in  Costa 
Rica  (Liberacion  Nacional),  in  Bolivia  (Movimiento  Nacionalista 
Revolucionario),  and  Puerto  Rico  (Partido  Popular  Democratico).6 

1  On  this  see  Jacques  Lambert,  ‘La  Transposition  du  Regime  Presidcntiel  hors  des  Etats- 
Unis:  Le  Cas  de  l’Amerique  Latine’,  in  Revue  Franfaise  de  Science  Politique,  Septembre,  1963. 

2  Possibly  also  Brazil  after  the  resignation  of  Quadros.  See  below  and  also  Charles  Moraz6, 
‘La  Demission  de  Janio  Quadros’,  in  ibid.,  Mars,  1962. 

3  Hendrik  Riemens,  U Europe  devant  V Amirique  Latine  (The  Hague,  1962),  p.  188. 

4  Jorge  Castaneda,  ‘Revolution  and  Foreign  Policy:  Mexico’s  Experience’,  in  Political  Science 
Quarterly,  September  1963. 

5  The  name  derives  from  the  initials  of  the  Alianza  Popular  Revolucionaria  Americana 
founded  in  1924. 

6  Charles  O.  Porter  and  Robert  J.  Alexander,  The  Struggle  for  Democracy  in  Latin  America, 
(New  York,  1961),  chapter  2. 
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Despite  the  differences  dictated  by  differing  local  conditions,  they  have 
most  characteristics  in  common.  Firstly,  they  are  ‘revolutionary’  in  that 
they  wish  to  make  fundamental  changes  in  the  existing  Latin  American 
socio-economic  infrastructure.  Secondly,  they  all  favour  economic  na¬ 
tionalism  or  rather,  are  strongly  opposed  to  U.S.  economic  domination. 
And  finally,  all  these  parties  are  democratic  and  anti-communist. 

A  third  body  of  native  political  doctrine,  with  a  certain  superficial 
resemblance  to  the  above,  is  Peron’s  justicialismo ,  compounded  of  extreme 
economic  nationalism  and  Falangist  syndicalism  in  the  framework  of  a 
rigid  police-state;  at  present  no  country  has  followed  Argentina  in  adopt¬ 
ing  this  doctrine,  but  its  supporters  exist  on  the  right  wing  in  several 
countries.  This  type  of  regime  must  be  distinguished  from  the  old-style 
out-and-out  dictatorship,  of  which  by  1961  only  four  examples  still 
survived  (Paraguay,  Nicaragua,  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic). 
One  of  these,  Trujillo’s  regime  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  was  to 
disappear  during  the  summer.  These  regimes  were  unashamedly  police- 
states  and  were  propped  up  by  a  reign  of  terror.  They  were  strongly  anti¬ 
communist  and  this  had  enabled  them  to  gain  U.S.  support,  although  this 
was  becoming  gradually  more  reluctant.  In  exchange  for  such  support, 
these  regimes  curbed  the  economic  nationalism  which  would  have  been 
far  more  natural  to  them  and  welcomed  U.S.  capital,  which  was  indeed 
quite  happy  to  go  to  these  countries  on  account  of  their  apparent  stability. 

Besides  these  native  parties,  several  movements  with  much  more  overt 
European  antecedents  have  taken  root  in  Latin  America.  The  Liberals 
and  Conservatives,  originally  comprising  the  anti-clerical  and  clerical 
sections  of  the  traditional  ruling-classes,  are  still  important  in  several 
countries  because  of  the  economic  strength  of  their  supporters,  although 
in  most  respects  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  has  been  achieved. 
The  Radicals,  particularly  important  in  Argentina,  draw  much  of  their 
theory  from  the  French  Radical  movement;  they  tend  to  be  to  the  left 
of  the  Liberals,  but  are  nevertheless  mostly  a  middle-class  party.  Socialist 
or  Social  Democrat  parties  have  evolved  especially  where  there  was  large- 
scale  European  immigration,  e.g.  around  la  Plata;  their  weakness  has  lain 
in  that  they  have  tended  to  be  too  Europe-orientated;  hence  with  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  immigrant  generation,  they  lose  much  of  their  influence.  The 
Christian  Democrats  began  to  make  headway  after  the  Second  World 
War  and  are  perhaps  most  important  in  Venezuela  where  COPEI  is 
a  major  opposition  group  to  Betancourt’s  Accion  Democratica.  The  com¬ 
mon  feature  of  all  the  centre  of  centre-left  parties  is  that  although  they  are 
prepared  to  go  along  with  the  U.S.  against  communism,  they  refuse  to 
find  a  communist  in  every  left  wing  proposal,  and  whilst  they  may  welcome 

U.S.  help,  they  are  fundamentally  opposed  to  any  conditions  attached 
thereto. 
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Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  communists,  who  despite  the 
apparently  fertile  ground  which  Latin  America  should  present  to  them, 
have  had  relatively  little  success  in  capturing  popular  support — Chile  is 
perhaps  an  exception  to  this — partly  because  they  have  generally  been 
forced  to  operate  underground  through  ‘front-organisations’  as  the  Party 
is  almost  universally  banned,  and  partly  because  to  some  extent  they  have 
failed  to  grasp  the  full  implication  of  Latin  American  political  realities : 
this  is  not,  however,  to  underestimate  them  as  a  source  of  very  real  clanger.1 
In  this  light,  Cuba  is  very  much  an  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is  open  to 
question  how  far  Fidelismo  may  be  considered  as  a  separate  body  of 
political  doctrine,  for  it  has  affinities  with,  and  to  some  extent  lies  between, 
communism  and  Aprismo.  Thus  whilst  Fidelists  are  economic  national¬ 
ists,  at  least  vis-a-vis  the  U.S.,  believe  in  ‘revolution’  and  on  the  whole  are 
anti-democratic,  yet  if  in  power  they  would  probably  not  accept  the  rigid 
discipline  which  communist  regimes  have  imposed  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Nevertheless,  they  favour  a  pro-communist  orientation,  the  Sino-Soviet 
rift  at  the  time  of  their  inception  having  little  importance,  and  generally 
work  hand  in  glove  with  the  doctrinaire  communists,  as  for  example  in 
the  ‘kill  a  policeman  a  day’  campaign  in  Venezuela.  That  their  dynamic 
is  to  a  large  extent  pure  anti-Americanism,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
general  they  do  not  seem  to  have  evaluated  the  implications  of  exchanging 
one  master  for  another — of  course,  the  fact  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  geographic¬ 
ally  remote  and  otherwise  unknown,  is  an  additional  factor  contributing 
to  its  power  of  attraction. 

The  one  factor  common  to  almost  all  Latin  American  political  move¬ 
ments,  whether  of  native  or  extraneous  origins,  is  their  opposition  to  U.S. 
intervention  in  their  affairs.  By  now  it  is  virtually  a  truism  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  non-intervention  is  political  gospel.  On  the  other  hand,  very  little 
attempt  has  been  made  to  define  or  understand  exactly  what  intervention 
means:2  from  an  extreme  point  of  view  the  very  existence  of  the  U.S.  as 
a  source  of  economic  and  cultural  strength  may  be  considered  ‘interven¬ 
tion’.  In  general,  whilst  the  O.A.S.  has  a  fairly  wide  discretion  vis-a-vis 
political  or  military  intervention,  little  can  be  done  to  control  the  influence 
which  is  the  corollary  of  the  massive  economic  aid  undertaken  by  the  U.S., 
and  even  less  to  set  limits  to  the  often  unintentional  cultural  barrage  which 
Latin  America  is  now  facing,  e.g.  the  popularity  of  U.S.  films.  Thus,  the 
fact  that  the  Hispano-American  world  is  experiencing  a  heavy  dose  of 
American  cultural  irradiation,  has,  if  anything,  exacerbated  the  struggle 
for  independence  and  self-sufficiency  on  the  other  fronts.  This  feeling 


1  Salvador  de  Madariaga,  Latin  America  between  the  Eagle  and  the  Bear  (London,  1962),  pt.  iv, 
pp. 129  ff. 

2  Ann  van  Wynen  Thomas  and  A.  J.  Thomas  Jr.,  Non-Intervention:  the  Law  and  its  Import  in  the 
Americas  (Dallas,  1956),  especially  pp.  67  ff. 
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underlay  Quadras’  ‘independent’  line  in  foreign  policy  and  Frondizi’s 
insistence  on  being  economic  master  in  his  own  house  at  the  first  Punta 
del  Este  Conference. 

The  leading  groups  in  Latin  America  had  to  face  the  knowledge  that 
without  American  aid  their  chances  of  meeting  the  hopes  raised  in  their 
peoples  by  the  ‘revolution  of  expectation’  which  is  the  main  characteristic 
of  the  1960’s,  or  of  riding  out  the  storm  aroused  by  that  revolution,  were 
small.  Yet  once  that  aid  was  given,  even  if  by  a  supreme  exercise  of  tact 
the  fact  of  intervention  could  be  avoided  its  appearance  could  not.  The 
temptation  to  seek  refuge  in  anti-American  oratory,  to  reject  American 
advice  as  publicly  as  possible,  is  obviously  overwhelming. 

Despite  all  this,  however,  the  advent  of  the  Kennedy  regime  was  greeted 
with  an  atmosphere  of  hopeful  expectancy  throughout  Latin  America. 
At  least  it  was  felt  the  new  regime  would  provide  a  consistent  and  clear 
leadership,  a  factor  which  had  not  been  the  characteristic  of  the  previous 
U.S.  regime,  except  in  the  flurry  of  interest  which  had  followed  Vice- 
President  Nixon’s  stormy  tour  of  the  area  in  1958.1  The  personality  and 
standing  of  the  new  president’s  appointment  to  the  assistant  secretary¬ 
ship  of  state  for  inter-American  affairs  would,  it  was  felt,  provide  an 
adequate  guide,  would  perhaps  even  prove  the  determining  factor  in  the 
development  of  new  U.S.  policies,  policies  which  might  in  some  way  aid 
the  governments  of  Latin  America  without  involving  them  in  the  dilemmas 
of  economic  nationalism  hitherto  associated  with  American  aid. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  new  regime  was  to  prove  singularly  weak  in 
expertise  in  the  field  of  Latin  American  affairs.  The  men  of  Kennedy’s 
entourage  included  many  experts  on  defence,  on  European  and  N.A.T.O. 
affairs,  on  Africa  and  India.  They  had  no  equivalents  in  the  Latin 
American  field  either  among  their  own  number  or  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  or  elsewhere  in  the  administration.  New  policies  were  obviously 
needed.  Here  as  elsewhere,  President  Kennedy  used  the  device  of  a  ‘task 
force’  to  present  him  with  alternative  appreciations  and  recommendations. 
To  lead  it  he  was  driven  to  pick  on  the  only  member  of  the  senior  group  of 
democratic  statesmen  with  Latin  American  experience,  the  former  ambas¬ 
sador  to  Brazil  and  assistant  secretary  of  state  for  inter-American  affairs, 
Adolf  A.  Berle.2 

The  appointment  was  not  a  success.  The  former  expert  was  to  prove 
singularly  out  of  touch  with  the  newly  recognised  realities  of  Latin  American 
politics.  His  own  written  work  in  this  field3  is  singularly  revealing.  His 

1  Survey,  1956-1958,  pp.  460  ff. 

2  The  ‘task  force’  also  included  the  acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American 
Affairs,  Thomas  C.  Mann;  Thomas  C.  Achilles,  also  of  the  State  Department;  Professor  Lincoln 
Gordon  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Business ;  and  William  Bundy,  whom  Kennedy  had  appointed 
as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Security  to  the  Department  of  Defence. 

3  Adolf  A.  Berle,  Latin- America— Diplomacy  and  Reality  (New  York,  i960). 
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view  of  the  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  is 
that  they  should  be  harmonious :  but  it  carries  the  underlying  threat  that 
whilst  the  U.S.  can  do  without  Latin  America,  the  proposition  did  not 
work  in  the  opposite  direction.1  This  proposition  may  have  some  basis  in 
economics  but  as  a  basis  for  the  conduct  of  American  policy  it  was  to 
prove  singularly  unsound.  As  a  corollary  to  his  theme,  Berle  emphasises 
that  whatever  the  U.S.  does  in  Latin  America,  its  own  security  and  interests 
must  be  the  paramount  criterion;2  in  other  words,  the  maximum  political 
quid  pro  quo  must  be  extracted  for  economic  help.  Berle’s  solution  for  the 
problems  of  Latin  America,  which  he  sees  principally  in  terms  of  the 
struggle  against  communism,3  is  to  strengthen  the  Inter-American  system, 
thus  wholly  ignoring,  or  at  least  assuming  without  having  examined  the 
relevant  evidence,  that  the  Latin  Americans  themselves  are  convinced  of  its 
real  value.  In  fact,  Latin  American  politicians,  whilst  readily  paying  lip- 
service  to  its  ideals,  cannot,  in  a  sub-continent  burning  with  nationalism, 
afford  for  the  sake  of  their  domestic  stability  to  submit  themselves  too  far 
to  the  system.  And  furthermore,  it  should  be  noted  that  whenever  its  own 
sovereignty  was  involved,  the  U.S.  proved  to  be  equally  reluctant  to  set 
a  lead.  Thus  in  the  first  few  vital  months  U.S.  policy  was  in  a  confusion 
which  found  its  climax  in  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco  for  which  Berle  must  bear 
his  share  of  the  blame;4  however,  there  had  already  been  an  interesting 
curtain-raiser  to  this,  and  this  was  Berle’s  visit  in  February  to  the  newly 
elected  President  Quadros  of  Brazil.  Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  Berle 
was  unpopular  in  Brazil  on  account  of  his  known  association  with  dictator¬ 
ial  regimes,  his  ideas  on  inter-American  affairs  made  him  manifestly 
unfitted  for  a  task  as  delicate  as  this.5  Small  wonder  then,  that  his  talk 
with  Quadros  achieved  nothing,  Berle  regarding  the  new  president’s 
ideas  on  an  ‘independent’  foreign  policy  with,  at  best,  distaste,  or  more 
probably  as  tantamount  to  treason  to  the  system.  Berle’s  role  in  the  initial 
stages  of  Kennedy’s  Latin  American  policy  is  easily  recognisable,  as  his 
presence,  prestige  and  ideas  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  relative 
sluggishness  with  which  the  new  policies  made  an  impression. 

How  far  Berle’s  advice  was  in  fact  followed  in  the  formulation  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy’s  Latin  American  policy  is  unclear,  the  more  so  as  Berle’s 
own  position  was  virtually  destroyed  by  his  involvement  in  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  disaster.  Kennedy’s  own  views  and  policies,  it  developed,  leaned 
generally  towards  the  speeding  up  of  the  revolutionary  processes  at  work 
in  Latin  America,  with  the  proviso  that  the  Latin  Americans  themselves 

1  Ibid.,  p.  89.  2  Ibid.,  pp.  23,  75-76.  3  Ibid.,  passim. 

4  Karl  E.  Meyer  and  Tad  Szulc,  The  Cuban  Invasion  (New  York,  1962),  p.  101. 

5  John  Hickey,  ‘The  Day  Mr.  Berle  talked  with  Mr.  Quadros’,  Inter-American  Economic  Affairs, 
Summer,  1961.  Even  though  this  article  condemns  both  Quadros  and  the  Kennedy  administra¬ 
tion’s  new  policy,  it  emerges  clearly  that  Berle  was  quite  out  of  touch  and  virtually  no  point  of 
contact  between  him  and  President  Quadros  was  possible. 
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must  take  the  necessary  steps  to  establish  the  social  conditions  under  which 
U.S.  aid  could  be  most  beneficial.  Here  as  elsewhere  he  sought  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  Latin  American  suspicion  of  the  U.S.  and  the  approach 
of  his  own  administration  by  emphasizing  America’s  own  revolutionary 
tradition.  However,  to  Latin  Americans  no  amount  of  words  could  alter 
the  established  image  of  the  U.S.  as  anti-‘revolutionary’  and  hostile  to 
social  change;  particularly  when  that  image  was  reinforced  by  that  hang¬ 
over  from  the  bad  old  days,  the  U.S.  anti-Castro  policy.  There  seemed 
to  be  little  possibility  of  this  stereotype  being  altered,  for  despite  the 
posturings  and  lip-service  on  both  sides,  the  difference  between  the  kind 
of ‘revolution’  sold  by  the  U.S.  and  the  kind  dreamt  of  by  Latin  America 
appeared  too  great  to  be  bridged  by  semantic  conjurings.  It  seemed 
inevitable  that  the  U.S.  should  look  down  on  Latin  America  for  its 
apparent  inability  to  better  itself  by  its  own  means,  and  conversely  that  the 
Latin  Americans  should  resent  the  economic  power  wielded  over  them  by 
what  they  regarded  as  a  culturally  under-developed  community.  In  effect, 
Kennedy  was  perhaps  too  optimistic  in  thinking  that  he  could  overcome 
in  a  few  months  all  the  mistrust  and  misunderstanding  which  his  pre¬ 
decessors’  policies  had  sown. 

One  other  great  barrier  in  the  way  of  inter- American  co-operation  was 
the  issue  of  American-Cuban  relations.  Here  too  it  was  hoped  that  the 
new  regime  would  be  less  rigid,  more  flexible  and  ‘realistic’  than  its 
predecessor.  The  whole  Cuba  question  was  one  of  great  delicacy  for  most 
Latin  American  governments,  especially  those  having  to  balance  between 
the  extreme  Right  and  the  extreme  Left.  Already  at  this  stage  there  was 
some  disenchantment  with  Fidelismo  in  governing  circles,  following  on 
the  constant  interference  by  Castro  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  states 
in  the  previous  ten  months  or  so.  Hence  the  news  of  the  breaking  off  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba  by  Peru  met  with  no  real  reaction,  especially 
as  the  Peruvian  government  had  announced  the  break  on  the  30  Decem¬ 
ber,  a  time  of  lull  in  both  domestic  and  foreign  activities  on  account  of  the 
coming  New  Year  festivities.1 

Thus  when  the  United  States  too  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  on  the 
3  January,  there  was  a  fair  amount  of  sympathy.  La  Nation,  the  con¬ 
servative  Buenos  Aires  daily,  even  spoke  of  ‘exemplary  patience  in  face  of 
Castro’s  outrages.’2  Nevertheless,  there  were  doubts  as  to  whether  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  had  been  served  by  the  break.  The  Latin 
American  governments  were  now  placed  in  the  awkward  situation  that 
even  if  they  wanted  to,  they  could  now  hardly  afford  to  follow  Peru,  as 
this  would  lay  them  wide  open  to  charges  of  kowtowing  to  U.S.  directives. 
Thus,  generally,  the  attitude  adopted  was  one  of  neutrality.  Typical 

1  Survey,  1959-1960,  p.  503. 

2  Hispanic  American  Report,  xiv,  p.  86;  hereinafter  cited  as  H.A.R. 
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perhaps  was  the  announcement  by  the  Brazilian  foreign  minister,  Horacio 
Lafer,  that  his  government  recognised  that  the  U.S.  felt  aggrieved  and 
offended  by  the  uninterrupted  series  of  attacks  it  had  been  receiving  from 
the  government  of  Cuba  and  would  investigate  the  extent  and  possible 
circumstances  of  the  U.S.-Cuba  rift.1  In  Chile,  the  somewhat  more  right- 
wing  government  of  Senor  Alessandri  found  the  Cuba  question  becoming 
an  issue  in  the  forthcoming  elections  when  Salvador  Allende,  president 
of  the  Frente  de  Accion  Popular  (Popular  Front),  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
Cuban  ambassador,  promising  him  the  support  of  FRAP  in  case  of  an 
attack  by  the  U.S.  on  Cuba.2  Thus  the  government  to  counteract  this  felt 
forced  to  dissociate  itself  from  collective  action  against  Cuba.  In  Venezuela, 
despite  constant  friction,  the  government  insisted  that  there  would  be  no 
break,3  but  President  Betancourt  publicly  warned  Cuba  against  inter¬ 
ference  in  Venezuela  and  the  U.S.S.R.  and  China  against  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  the  American  continent.  In  Mexico  there  was  strong  pressure 
on  the  government  of  Lopez  Mateos  from  both  the  right  wing  and  from 
the  communists  to  abandon  its  firmly  neutral  position,  though  without 
success.4 

Despite  their  general  alarm  at  Castro’s  promises  to  export  revolution 
to  the  American  continent,  the  Latin  American  states  were  reluctant  to 
take  action  against  him.  Apart  from  reasons  of  domestic  politics,  as  in  the 
case  of  Chile,  there  were  several  other  factors  involved.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Latin  American  countries  were  without  a  lead,  either  from  the  U.S. 
or  from  Brazil,  where  President  Quadros  was  not  due  to  take  office  until 
31  January.  Secondly,  there  was  the  question  of  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  and  the  insistence  that  this  question  be  dealt  with  first,  a  point  of 
view  strongly  urged  by  President  Betancourt.  Lastly,  Peru  and  Ecuador 
were  embroiled  in  their  persistent  border  dispute,  which  helped  to  divert 
attention  from  the  Caribbean. 

Tad  Szulc,  summing  up  Latin  American  reactions  to  the  break,  in  the 
New  York  Times ,  noted  a  distinct  growth  of  the  desire  for  a  policy  ‘indepen¬ 
dent’  of  the  U.S.,  and  it  may  well  have  been  this  as  much  as  anything  else 
which  persuaded  the  governments  of  at  least  Panama  and  Uruguay  to 
delay  breaking  off  relations.  Furthermore,  it  was  significant  in  this  respect 
that  while  there  was  no  real  outcry  against  the  U.S.  action  except  from  the 
Communists  and  the  left-wing,  there  was  also  a  feeling  that  the  U.S.  had 
to  a  certain  extent  played  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  communists.  The 
break  with  Cuba  could  easily  be  represented  as  a  return  by  the  U.S.  to  the 
bullying  methods  it  had  employed  in  the  past;  moreover,  it  was  felt  that 
the  break  would  make  it  very  difficult  for  the  incoming  Kennedy  admini¬ 
stration  to  attempt  any  kind  of  disengagement.  In  this  respect,  perhaps,  the 

1  N.Y.  Times ,  5  January  1961.  2  H.A.R.,  xiv,  p.  66. 

3  Ibid.,  P.  48.  4  Ibid.,  P.  I5. 
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Latin  Americans  were  somewhat  optimistic  in  their  assessment  of  U.S. 
public  opinion,  which  not  only  approved  the  break  wholeheartedly,  but 
would  probably  have  supported  even  stronger  measures.  However,  that 
the  image  of  Cuba  was  decidedly  less  bright  was  now  unquestionable.  It 
was  widely  felt  that  Castro’s  close  ties  with  the  communist  bloc,  his  open 
quarrel  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  above  all,  the  apparent 
lack  of  success  of  the  Cuban  revolution  in  the  social  and  economic  fields, 
were  all  helping  to  weaken  his  power  of  attraction.  However,  the  socio¬ 
economic  pressures  which  helped  to  put  Castro  where  he  was,  far  from 
having  abated  in  Latin  America,  were  continuing  to  build  up;  the  only 
change  was  that  Castro’s  solution  began  to  be  understood  for  what  it  was 
and  what  it  entailed. 

Thus  by  January  1961  seven  countries  had  broken  off  diplomatic 
relations  with  Cuba,1  seven  others  had  refused  to  do  so,2  and  the  rest 
remained  non-committal.  The  importance  of  this  ‘score-board’  is  that  it 
shows  already  the  grouping,  which  was  to  emerge  a  year  later  at  Punta  del 
Este,  of  those  countries  favouring  sanctions  against  Cuba  and  those  against. 
The  importance  of  the  latter  group  is  that  it  includes  all  the  major  Latin 
American  states,  particularly  the  so-called  ‘ABC’  countries  (Argentina, 
Brazil,  Chile)  and  Mexico;  any  action  taken  by  the  O.A.S.  without  these 
would  have  little  value  other  than  on  paper. 

This  was  the  position  then  when  the  new  administration  took  office. 
President  Kennedy  was  clearly  determined  to  develop  a  new  approach  to 
United  States-Latin  American  relations.  In  his  Inaugural  he  promised  ‘to 
convert  our  good  words  into  good  deeds — in  an  alliance  for  progress — to 
assist  free  men  and  free  governments  in  casting  off  the  chains  of  poverty’, 
at  the  same  time  giving  a  warning  against  the  spread  of  Soviet  and  com¬ 
munist  influence  in  the  western  hemisphere.3  These  three  points,  aid 
for  social  and  economic  progress,  aid  to  be  given  mainly  to  democratic 
regimes,  and  outright  opposition  both  to  native  revolutionary  movements 
which  looked  to  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  for  aid  or  inspiration  and  to  Soviet 
efforts  to  support  them  were  to  be  repeated  in  the  press  conference  of 
25  January, 4  and  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Message.5  In  this  last  he  also 
announced  the  setting  up  of  Berle’s  task  force,  the  issue  of  instructions  to 
the  United  States  delegates  to  the  O.A.S.  to  work  to  strengthen  that  body 
as  ‘an  instrument  to  preserve  the  peace  and  to  prevent  foreign  domination 
anywhere  in  the  Hemisphere’,  the  launching  in  co-operation  with  other 
nations  of  a  ‘hemispheric  attack  on  illiteracy  and  inadequate  educational 

1  Dominican  Republic,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  Peru  and  the  United  States. 
JV.  T.  Times,  8  January  1961. 

2  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Honduras,  Mexico  and  Venezuela.  Ibid. 

3  Documents,  1961,  pp.  1-3. 

4  Public  Papers,  1961,  pp.  io-n. 

5  Documents,  1961,  pp.  3-8. 
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opportunities’  and  finally  the  dispatch  of  a  ‘Food  for  Peace  mission’  to 
Latin  America  ‘to  explore  ways  in  which  our  vast  food  abundance  can  be 
used  to  help  end  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  certain  areas  of  suffering’. 
‘Our  goal’,  he  said,  ‘is  a  free  and  prosperous  Latin  America’,  and  he 
called  on  Congress  to  appropriate  the  $500  million  fund  pledged  by  the 
Act  of  Bogota  as  the  first  step. 

Those  were  brave  words.  But  the  subsequent  course  of  American  policy 
showed  that  there  was  still  a  good  deal  of  confusion  over  how  best  to  imple¬ 
ment  them.  The  confusion  over  responsibility  for  the  day-to-day  conduct 
of  Latin  American  policy  was  not  clarified  by  the  establishment  of  the 
‘task  force’,  nor  was  the  president  successful  in  his  search  for  someone  to 
take  over  the  assistant  secretaryship  of  inter-American  affairs,  though 
a  first  step  was  taken  with  the  appointment  of  Arturo  Morelos  Carrion,  of 
Puerto  Rican  origin,  as  Deputy  to  that  post. 

The  Food  for  Peace  mission  whose  dispatch  Kennedy  announced  was 
not  an  unqualified  success.  There  were  in  fact  two  separate  missions,  one 
headed  by  the  director  of  the  F  ood  for  Peace  programme,  George  McGoven, 
and  consisting  of  himself,  Arthur  Schlesinger  Junior,  the  historian  from 
President  Kennedy’s  staff,  who  was  at  this  time  taking  an  active  interest 
in  things  Latin  American,  and  a  State  Department  official,  the  other 
headed  by  McGoven’s  deputy,  James  Symington.  McGoven  visited 
Brazil  and  the  Argentine  in  mid-February  and  held  conversations  with 
Presidents  Quadros  and  Frondizi.  His  mission  succeeded  in  partially 
allaying  the  Argentine  government’s  fears  that  its  own  wheat  exports 
would  be  affected  by  the  delivery  of  American  wheat  to  alleviate  the 
desperate  shortages  in  Brazil,  and  began  negotiations  to  arrange  these 
deliveries  to  Brazil  itself.  But  suspicions  continued  to  be  voiced  in  the 
Argentine,  Chile  and  elsewhere  as  to  the  underlying  aims  of  the  Food  for 
Peace  programme.1  Symington’s  mission,  essentially  a  fact-finding  one, 
visited  Venezuela,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Colombia,  Uruguay 
and  Ecuador  as  well  as  Brazil.  Agreements  followed  with  Bolivia  (14 
May  1961),  Peru  (12  May  1961)  and  with  Brazil  (14  April  1961)  of  which 
that  concluded  with  Brazil  was  by  far  the  largest  involving  nearly  $70 
million  of  U.S.  agricultural  surpluses;  but  the  same  problems  in  distribu¬ 
tion  were  met  as  in  the  programme  for  distributing  food  to  the  unemployed 
in  the  United  States  itself,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  were  dealt  with 
any  more  successfully. 

The  second  point  in  Kennedy’s  programme  with  its  implied  hostility  to 
dictatorships  as  such,  whatever  their  political  complexion,  was  made 
explicit  by  Secretary  Rusk  early  in  February.  In  a  press  conference  held 
on  6  February,  he  announced  the  readiness  of  the  U.S.  administration  to 

1  N.T.  Times,  io,  17, 19,  21  February,  8  March  1961 ;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  18,  28  February, 
20  March  1961 ;  Neue  Z archer  Zeitung,  8  March  1961. 
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co-operate  in  ending  tyrannies  both  of  the  right  and  the  left.1  This  state¬ 
ment  was  widely  regarded  as  an  invitation  to  reconsider  the  long-cherished 
doctrine  of  non-intervention  and  it  gave  some  indication  of  the  new 
administration’s  likely  attitude  to  Castro.  The  State  Department  at  the 
same  time  announced  that  it  would  deal  with  a  point  which  had  rankled 
for  a  long  time  with  the  Latin  Americans,  it  would  ask  Congress  to 
cancel  the  Dominican  sugar  quota.2  Furthermore,  Rusk  emphasized  that 
whatever  the  U.S.  would  do  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  it  had  to  be 
a  joint  enterprise,  and  the  recipients  of  aid  would  be  expected  to  fulfil  their 
obligations  under  the  Act  of  Bogota. 

During  February  and  March  the  Kennedy  administration  continued 
with  developing  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  On  the  1 3  March  the  president 
addressed  some  1 50  of  members  of  the  Latin  American  diplomatic  corps. 
In  his  speech  he  gave  more  concrete  details  of  his  plans.3  He  called  for 
a  massive  planning  effort  which  would  be  buttressed  by  long-term  U.S. 
aid,  he  endorsed  Latin  American  attempts  at  economic  integration,  he 
called  for  an  expansion  of  the  Food  for  Peace  programme  and  finally  he 
suggested  that  the  Cuban  catch-phrase  ‘Cuba,  sf;  Yanqui,  no’  be  replaced 
by  ‘Progreso,  sf;  drama,  no’  as  the  motto  for  the  hemispheric  develop¬ 
ment.4 

Latin  American  reactions  were  mixed.  Official  circles  were  almost 
unanimously  enthusiastic;  President  Betancourt  wrote  that  ‘the  White 
House  is  beginning  to  speak  a  language  that  has  not  been  heard  since  the 
days  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt’.  The  press  was  less  convinced.  In 
Brazil  it  was  the  relatively  limited  amount  of  money  to  be  made  available 
which  attracted  most  comment,  and  the  Argentinian  press  ignored  the 
speech  altogether;  others  considered  the  term  ‘alliance’  as  unfortunate 
since  its  Spanish  equivalent,  alianza,  implies  a  military  assistance  pact, 
and  yet  others  found  the  term  ‘Food  for  Peace’  distasteful.5  Criticism  was 
also  levelled  at  the  condition  that  the  administration  of  the  programme 
would  be  through  the  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council 
(IA-ECOSOC),  an  O.A.S.  organ  more  tightly  controlled  by  the  U.S., 
rather  than  through  the  U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America 
(E.C.L.A.).  All  things  considered,  the  general  attitude  was  that  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  proposals  contained  nothing  particularly  new  and  that  it  would  be 
best  to  wait  and  see.6  In  fact,  whilst  as  such  the  proposals  were  nothing 
new,  it  was  the  unprecedented  scale  of  U.S.  aid  to  Latin  America  which 
could  be  considered  as  a  new  departure;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Latin 
Americans  could  justly  claim  that  aid  on  that  scale  had  been  going  to  Asia 

1  N.Y.  Times ,  7  February  1961. 

2  The  Dominican  Republic  had  been  allocated  most  of  the  sugar  quota  lost  by  Cuba.  Survey, 
1959-1960,  p.  502-3- 

3  Public  Papers,  1961,  pp.  170-5.  4  H.A.R.,  xiv,  p.  267. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  268.  6  Ibid 
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and  Africa  for  a  while  anyway,  and  that  this  was  no  more  than  a  timely 
recognition  of  their  needs. 

Meanwhile,  the  new  administration  was  in  the  throes  of  its  disastrous 
attempt  to  deal  with  Castro’s  Cuba.1  On  6  April  the  State  Department, 
in  what  appeared  to  be  a  rather  blatant  propaganda  move,  issued  and  had 
distributed  throughout  Latin  America,2  a  White  Paper  calling  on  Castro 
to  sever  his  links  with  international  communism.  The  White  Paper 
emphasized  that  the  United  States’  quarrel  was  not  with  the  Cuban 
people,  but  with  Castro’s  leadership  which  had  perverted  a  genuine 
revolution  into  a  tyranny  as  evil  and  oppressive  as  that  of  Batista.  The 
wording  of  the  document,3  which  was  tantamount  to  a  call  on  the  Cuban 
people  to  rise  against  Castro  as  well  as  an  invitation  to  Latin  America  to 
take  collective  action,  was  generally  interpreted  as  the  signal  for  an 
imminent  invasion  of  Cuba  by  the  U.S.  This  Latin  America  would  not 
accept.  Even  such  a  conservative  paper  as  0  Estado  de  Sao  Paulo  showed  its 
disapproval,  and  reminded  Washington  that  its  new-found  prestige  was 
based  on  the  belief  that  the  era  of  intervention  had  been  buried  with  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.4  However,  there  was  a  general  expectation  that 
something  was  about  to  happen,  particularly  as  the  Kennedy  administra¬ 
tion  was  known  to  have  given  full  backing  to  the  various  anti-Castro 
groups  in  Florida.  Those  sympathetic  to  the  U.S.  hoped  that  whatever  it 
would  do,  it  would  be  done  discreetly.5  Latin  American  public  opinion 
was  coalescing  roughly  into  those  who  were  pro-Castro  and  those  who 
were  not— but  by  no  criterion  could  the  latter  be  classified  as  necessarily 
pro-U.S.6  The  anti-Castro  group  resented  Soviet  intervention  as  much  as 
that  of  the  U.S.  and  to  them  too  repetitions  of  the  course  events  had  taken 
in  Guatemala  in  19547  was  wholly  unacceptable.  The  majority  view 
remained  that  the  Cuban  question  was  entirely  for  the  Cubans  to  settle. 

Kennedy’s  next  step  of  declaring  at  a  news  conference  that  ‘there  will 
not  be,  under  any  conditions,  an  intervention  in  Cuba  by  the  United 
States  armed  forces’8  on  12  April,  was  therefore  greeted  with  an  almost 
audible  sigh  of  relief.9  But  this  was  not  really  enough  for  Latin  American 
opinion.  Even  overt  American  support  for  an  anti-Castro  movement  was  too 
much  for  the  Latin  American  public  to  accept.  The  stereotypes  established 
by  past  American  action  in  the  Caribbean,  their  backing  of  one  political 
grouping  against  another,  were  such  that  any  movement  enjoying  public 
support  in  the  United  States  was  bound  to  be  dismissed  by  Latin  American 
opinion  as  a  puppet,  a  tool  of  American  policy.  This  was  perhaps  never 
appreciated  in  Washington. 

1  See  Chapter  I,  Section  ( b )  above.  2  H.A.R.,  xiv,  p.  363. 

3  G.A.O.R.,  15th  Session,  A/4725,  6  April  1961.  See  Documents,  1961. 

4  H.A.R.,  xiv,  p.  369.  5  A.  T.  Times,  9  April  1961. 

6  Guardian,  7  April  1961.  7  Public  Papers,  1961,  No.  119. 

8  jkjd  9  N.Y.  Times,  16  April  1961. 
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Thus  when  the  attack  on  Cuba  by  emigre  forces  backed  by  the  C. I.  A.1 
took  place,  there  were  immediate  public  demonstrations  long  before  the 
degree  of  American  support  given  to  this  attack  was  publicly  known.  At 
the  popular  level,  Castro  appeared  to  personify  that  resistance  to  Tanqui 
pressure  of  which  Latin  American  opinion  most  approved.  At  the 
governmental  level,  of  course,  matters  were  rather  different.  Here  a 
detached  and  perhaps  somewhat  embarrassed  silence  was  preferred.  The 
public  was  rather  more  vociferous.  In  Mexico  the  government  of  Lopez 
Mateos,  which  had  always  been  the  most  conspicuously  non-interven¬ 
tionist,  immediately  applied  the  most  stringent  measures  to  preserve  public 
order.  Furthermore,  it  warned  that  any  Mexican  who  intended  to  go  to 
Cuba  to  fight  the  invaders  would  at  once  lose  his  citizenship.  This  was 
intended  as  a  warning  especially  to  ex-President  Lazaro  Cardenas  (1934- 
40)  who  announced  he  would  fly  to  Cuba  to  give  Castro  moral  support.2 
In  Mexico  City  everything  was  well  under  control,  but  elsewhere  in  the 
provinces  pro-Castro  mobs  did  get  out  of  hand  and  burned  down  the 
Mexican-American  Cultural  Institute  in  Morelia  and  in  Puebla  the  U.S. 
Consulate  building  was  painted  red.3  The  government  put  a  strong  police 
protection  on  all  likely  pro-Castro  targets  and  sat  back  to  wait  until  things 
calmed  down.  For  the  communists  this  was  a  heaven-sent  opportunity 
and  they  made  the  best  of  it;  the  left  wing  paper  La  Prensa  printed  a  huge 
headline  announcing  ‘Victory’.  The  Mexican  Government  felt,  however, 
obliged  to  take  a  separate  and  rather  stronger  line  in  the  U.N.  debates 
compared  with  the  other  Latin  American  countries.4 

In  Chile,  where  Alessandri’s  government  had  been  returned  in  the 
March  elections  with  a  reduced  majority,  the  FRAP  having  scored  marked 
gains,  there  were  widespread  anti-U.S.  attacks.  The  Central  Unica  de 
Trabajadores  (CUTCH),  the  left-wing  trade  union,  called  a  24-hour 
strike  in  protest,  which  was,  however,  only  partly  successful;5  there  were 
demonstrations  in  Santiago  and  the  police  stood  by  with  tear-gas  and  fire 
hoses  as  a  crowd  burned  Kennedy  in  effigy.  In  reply  to  violent  FRAP 
pressure  the  government  found  itself  forced  to  take  up  some  kind  of  stand¬ 
point  and  finally  the  foreign  minister,  German  Vergara  Donoso,  declared 
that  Chile  would  stand  by  all  the  treaties  of  which  she  was  a  signatory  and 
would  do  everything  to  bring  about  peaceful  solutions  in  the  Cuban  question . 6 

In  Argentina  the  official  reaction  was  to  emphasize  the  country’s 
traditional  support  for  the  principle  of  non-intervention;  and  in  the  U.N. 
the  Argentinian  delegate,  Mario  Amadeo,  expressed  satisfaction  with 

1  See  above,  pp.  12  ff. 

1  He  did  not  do  so,  either  because  of  the  government  action,  or  as  he  claimed,  because  all 
flights  to  Cuba  were  cancelled,  on  it  has  been  suggested,  the  orders  of  the  government.  In  any 
event,  Castro  hardly  needed  his  help.  N.T.  Times,  19  April  1961. 

3  H.A.R.,  xiv,  p.  294.  4  See  above,  Chapter  I  ( b ),  pp.  24-25. 

5  xiv,  p.  351.  6  Ibid-j  p  352> 
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Kennedy’s  statement  that  the  U.S.  government  would  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  engage  in  armed  intervention  in  Cuba,  distinguishing  carefully 
between  ‘armed  intervention’  and  ‘help  to  the  rebels’.  Students  and  other 
left-wing  elements  held  numerous  demonstrations  in  Buenos  Aires,  La 
Plata,  Santa  Fe  and  elsewhere,  some  of  which  were  broken  up  by  the 
police.  The  major  political  parties,  the  Intransigent  Radicals  and  the 
People’s  Radicals,  took  no  official  line  and  individual  members  were 
divided  on  the  issue.  The  right  and  centre  right  declared  their  hostility 
to  the  Castro  regime,  and  there  emerged  also  a  variety  of ‘third  positions’.1 

In  Brazil  the  recently  inaugurated  President  Janio  Quadros  took  up 
a  prominently  ‘neutralist’  position;  though  personally  he  may  well  have 
sympathised  with  Castro,  he  could  not  afford  to  appear  too  pro-Cuban 
because  of  the  strong  right-wing  elements  in  the  country,  especially  in  the 
army  which  viewed  him  with  some  suspicion  anyway.  Popular  reaction, 
though  anti-U.S.  at  first,  rapidly  turned  anti-communist,  and  communist 
speakers  in  Sao  Paulo  were  even  pelted  with  rotten  eggs  and  prevented 
from  speaking  by  an  anti-Castro  crowd.  Only  the  Peasant  Leagues  and 
the  students,  and  not  by  any  means  an  overwhelming  majority  at  that, 
were  pro-Castro.  The  press  supported  the  U.S.,  but  this  gave  no  real 
indication  of  public  opinion  since  they  tended  to  be  out  of  touch  rather 
as  in  Mexico.  The  anti-communist  mood  was  engendered  mainly  by  the 
fear  that  Castro  would  execute  his  prisoners,  based  on  the  knowledge 
that  numbers  of  people  had  already  suffered  this  fate  after  the  revolution, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  by  the  feeling  that  his  success  in  dealing  with  the 
invasion  relying  on  Soviet  arms  boded  ill  for  the  future.2 

These  last  two  factors  were  indeed  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  a  fairly  rapid  cooling  down  of  anti-U.S.  sentiments,  and  prompted 
the  non-communist  left  and  centre  to  express  doubts  about  Castro. 
Though  it  was  common  knowledge  that  Castro  had  been  receiving  military 
aid  from  the  Soviet  bloc,  few  people  had  realized  just  how  extensive  this 
was  and  U.S.  information  on  this  point,  such  as  the  White  Paper  of  the 
6  April,3  had  been  dismissed  as  exaggerated  propaganda.4  Secondly,  the 
fear  that  Castro  might  execute  them  immediately  aroused  widespread 
protests  and  sympathy  for  the  prisoners.  President  Alessandri  of  Chile 
sent  a  personal  message  to  his  Cuban  opposite  number  Dorticos  asking 
him  to  stop  the  firing-squads5  as  did  Paz  Estenssoro  of  Bolivia6  and  Chiari 

1  La  Nacion,  the  Buenos  Aires  daily,  listed  the  following  variants :  the  ‘impartial  third  position’, 
which  gave  equal  import  to  intervention  from  within  and  without  the  hemisphere,  the  ‘historical 
third  position’,  which  held  that  Cuba  was  heading  for  communism  but  the  U.S.  was  wholly  to 

blame,  the  ‘silent  third  position’  officially  adopted  by  the  two  wings  of  the  Radical  Party  and  the 
‘gentlemanly  third  position’  that  stood  for  solidarity  with  Castro  but  clemency  for  the  vanquished. 
HA  R  xiv,  p.  358.  2  Ibid->  P-  367;  Le  Monde,  19  April  1961. 

3  See  above,  p.  583-  4  N'T-  Times’  26  April  I96l‘ 

5  Ibid.,  23  April  1961.  6  Ibid->  26  APnl  !961- 
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of  Panama.1  Jose  Mora  the  secretary-general  of  the  O.A.S.  followed  suit2 
and  Somoza  of  Nicaragua  asked  that  the  Red  Cross  be  allowed  to  mediate.3 
The  recognition  of  the  extent  of  Soviet  influence  in  Cuba  did  not,  however, 
mean  that  Castro’s  image  as  the  symbol  of  social  reform  had  lost  all  its 
power — the  desire  for  a  social  and  economic  revolution  was  still  funda¬ 
mental  for  the  Latin  American  left — the  major  consequence  of  the  clear 
emergence  of  Soviet  power  in  Cuba  was  that  it  merely  brought  about  a  re¬ 
examination  of  certain  hitherto  unquestioned  axioms  by  the  left :  principally 
the  line  of  thought  that  the  U.S.  represented  everything  that  was  ‘bad’  and 
that  the  Soviet  bloc  being  the  enemy  of  the  U.S.  necessarily  came  into  the 
opposite  category.  The  corollary  of  this  was  that  the  doctrine  of  non¬ 
intervention  would  need  re-examination  and  reassessment,  and  since  the 
political  life  of  Latin  America  tends  to  be  rather  more  intellectual  and 
theoretically  based  than  in  the  English-speaking  world,4  this  could  well 
have  been  fundamental  in  bringing  about  a  change  in  attitudes. 

The  doctrine  of  non-intervention  was  also  being  indirectly  questioned 
in  the  United  Nations  where  the  Afro-Asian  bloc  was  mounting  an  attack 
on  the  Latin  American  countries  who  would  have  preferred  that  the  Cuba 
issue  be  dealt  with  within  the  O.A.S. — an  approach  strongly  opposed  by 
Cuba  who  could  always  count  on  Soviet  and  Afro-Asian  support  in  the 
U.N.  Naturally  Latin  America  resented  this  ‘interference’  in  hemispheric 
matters  by  outsiders.5 

In  the  meantime,  the  split  noticed  earlier  among  the  Latin  American 
states  became  slightly  more  defined  at  a  meeting  of  the  Inter-American 
Defense  Board  where  Brazil,  Chile,  Venezuela,  Ecuador  and  Mexico 
abstained  from  voting  on  the  Cuba  issue.6 

The  failure  of  the  Cuban  enterprise  caused  a  period  of  severe  reappraisal 
in  Washington,  and  cannot  but  have  severely  shaken  President  Kennedy’s 
confidence  in  Berle  as  an  adviser.7  In  this  reappraisal,  the  most  urgent 
consideration  appeared  to  be  the  need  to  step  up  U.S.  aid  in  the  rest  of 
Latin  America,  to  quarantine  the  continent  so  far  as  possible  against 
Fidelismo  and  to  take  all  measures  possible  to  alleviate  the  native  condi¬ 
tions  most  conducive  to  its  spread.  Rusk  declared  that  the  U.S.  had  chosen 
to  remain  on  the  ‘main  road’ ;  this,  however,  would  not  exclude  every  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  to  deal  with  Castro  politically  by  isolating  him, 
and  thereby  eradicate  the  threat  which  he  presented  to  hemispheric 
security.8  In  this  they  were  helped  partly  by  Castro  himself,  not  merely  by 

1  N.Y.  Times,  26  April  1961.  2  Ibid.,  23  April  1961.  2  ibid. 

4  For  further  discussion  see  Salvador  de  Madariaga,  Latin  America  between  the  Eagle  and  the 
Bear,  especially  Section  1. 

5  For  details  see  above,  p.  26.  6  N.Y.  Times,  30  April  1961. 

7  His  resignation  from  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Latin  American  ‘task  force’  was  announced 
in  July.  Ibid.,  8  July  1961. 

8  Ibid.,  7  May  1961. 
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his  treatment  of  his  prisoners  and  the  rather  distasteful  episode  of  the 
prisoners-for-tractors,1  but  also  by  his  May  Day  speech  declaring  Cuba 
a  Socialist  state  and  the  abolition  of  all  elections.2  This  and  Castro’s 
continued  anti-Church  policy3  were  unexpected  windfalls  for  the  U.S., 
where  the  need  was  beginning  to  be  appreciated  for  a  rather  more  subtle 
statement  of  their  conviction  that  Cuba  and  communism  were  a  danger 
both  to  the  stability  of  other  Latin  American  states  and  to  the  smooth 
working  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,4  and  that  Castro’s  was  not  the  only 
way  to  social  reform,  human  justice  and  prosperity.  The  Kennedy  adminis¬ 
tration  seems  to  have  considered  three  possible  methods  of  tackling  the 
isolation  of  Cuba :  one  was  through  the  Inter- American  Conference  which 
had  been  scheduled  to  take  place  in  Quito  on  24  May,  but  was  now 
indefinitely  postponed,  principally  it  was  thought  because  of  the  open 
breach  between  the  U.S.  and  Cuba  and  also  on  account  of  the  persistent 
discord  between  Ecuador  and  Peru  over  their  frontier  quarrel;  secondly, 
under  the  Rio  Treaty  there  could  be  invoked  the  danger  of  an  extra- 
hemispheric  threat  and  the  consequent  breaking  off  of  diplomatic  relations 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  majority  of  the  foreign  ministers,  which  could 
be  followed  by  economic  and  in  extreme  cases  military  sanctions;  the 
third  possibility  was  to  call  for  a  joint  meeting  of  foreign  ministers  under 
article  6  of  the  O.A.S.  Charter  to  determine  what  course  of  action  should 
be  followed.5  Kennedy  was  said  to  favour  the  third  way  as  being  the  least 
restrictive. 

Latin  American  reactions  to  these  signs  of  re-thinking  were  somewhat 
confused.  Fidelismo  was  by  no  means  popular  among  those  in  positions  of 
social  and  political  power — nor  was  the  arrival  of  the  cold  war  on  their 
doorsteps.  But  anxiety  and  cynicism  combined  to  whisper  that  as  the 
menace  of  Fidelismo  and  communism  eased  off,  so  would  the  prospects 
of  further  U.S.  aid.  The  most  seductive  approach,  therefore,  was  com¬ 
prised  in  the  cautious  wait-and-see  policy  adopted  by  the  Brazilian  and 
Mexican  governments,  one  which  the  divided  state  of  opinion  in  their  own 
countries  forced  them  anyway  to  adopt.  In  the  meantime  the  best  course 
seemed  to  be  to  insist  on  the  clarification  of  the  economic  issues  in  United 
States  policy  before  any  final  commitments  were  entered  into. 

The  increasing  degree  of  sophistication  in  the  U.S.  approach  was  shown 
by  their  refusal  to  give  way  to  calls  for  an  immediate  meeting  of  the  O.A.S., 
to  which  Brazil,  Mexico  and  Ecuador  had  declared  their  opposition.6 
Instead  Washington  embarked  on  an  intensive  wooing  of  President 
Frondizi,  preferring  his  modified  conservatism  to  the  rather  more 


1  See  above,  p.  30. 

2  N.T.  Times,  7  May  1961.  H.A.R.,  xiv,  p.  456. 

3  H.A.R.,  xiv,  p.  408. 

5  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  14  May  1961. 


4  N.T.  Times,  7  May  1961. 
6  H.A.R.,  xiv,  p.  455. 
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indeterminate  radicalism  of  President  Quadros  of  Brazil.1  The  Cuban 
regime  for  its  part  did  its  best  to  woo  the  three  who  had  opposed  an  O.A.S. 
meeting,  seeing  in  this  presumably  the  best  hope  of  opposing  the  new 
turn  in  United  States’  policy.  In  May  a  goodwill  mission  led  by  acting 
foreign  minister  Carlos  Olivares  visited  Brazil,  Mexico  and  Ecuador. 
The  resulting  official  statements  were  studiously  vague;  Quadros  announ¬ 
ced  that  Olivares’s  visit  ‘will  perhaps  contribute  to  an  improvement  in 
Inter-American  relationships’.2  Nevertheless,  it  did  appear  that  Castro’s 
links  were  hardening  with  the  Soviet  bloc  when  he  was  awarded  the 
Lenin  Peace  Prize.3 

In  Venezuela  the  deterioration  in  relations  with  Cuba  continued.  The 
government  ordered  the  closing  down  of  Prensa  Latina,  the  Cuban  news 
agency,  on  the  grounds  that  it  had  distorted  the  truth  about  the  economic 
and  political  situation  in  Venezuela  and  that  it  had  broadcast  information 
personally  detrimental  to  the  reputation  of  President  Betancourt.  Another 
aggravating  factor  was  the  plight  of  the  Cuban  refugees  in  the  Venezuelan 
embassy  in  Havana,  who  now  numbered  more  than  a  hundred  and  forty, 
and  amongst  whom  was  Manuel  Urrutia,  the  ex-president  of  Cuba.  The 
sanitation  and  food  position  was  termed  critical — and  above  all  it  was 
resented  that  Cuba  was  breaking  an  old-established  Latin  American 
tacit  convention,  that  refugees  in  embassies  would  be  granted  safe- 
conducts  out  of  the  country,  a  step  which  Cuba  flatly  refused.  The 
Caracas  daily,  El  Universal,  estimated  that  there  were  now  more  than 
1,000  exiles  in  the  various  Latin  American  embassies.4 

In  addition  to  approaching  President  Frondizi  of  the  Argentine,  the 
State  Department  also  put  out  feelers  to  the  foreign  minister  of  Colombia, 
Turbay  Ayala,  asking  him  to  state  the  Colombian  position  on  the  hemi¬ 
spheric  situation.  The  official  view  in  Bogota  apparently  was  that  it  was 
up  to  Castro  to  decide  what  he  wanted.  If  he  chose  to  stand  out  from  the 
inter-American  system,  then  measures  would  have  to  be  taken  to  preserve 
hemispheric  peace  and  solidarity,  to  guarantee  strict  compliance  with  the 
principle  of  non-intervention  and  to  prevent  any  effort  by  foreign  powers 
to  overthrow  legitimate  governments  through  the  shipments  of  arms  to 
American  nations  and  the  installation  of  Sino-Soviet  bases  in  Latin 
America.  The  Inter-American  system  it  was  felt  must  be  put  into  action 
to  repress  new  threats  to  the  peace,  security  or  independence  of  the 
American  states.5  In  non-official  circles  much  anti-Castro  feeling  was 
reported  to  exist.  The  Church  denounced  ‘the  atheistic  menace  of 
communism’  and  most  of  the  Bogota  banks  opened  ‘Tractors-for-Freedom’ 
accounts.6 

1  Kennedy  announced  that  the  U.S.  ‘was  not  now  training  or  planning  to  train  another  Cuban 
exile  force’.  H.A.R.,  xiv,  p.  455.  2  Ibid.,  p.  409.  3  ibid.,  p.  4,0i 

4  Ibid.,  P-  422.  s  Ibid.,  p.  427.  6  Ibid.,  p.  428. 
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The  Argentinian  position  may  be  assessed  from  what  was  not  said, 
rather  than  any  official  pronouncement.  The  conservative  press,  especially 
La  Nacion  and  la  Prensa,  strongly  criticized  Frondizi’s  ‘State  of  the  Nation’ 
address  (i  May  1961)  for  virtually  ignoring  the  whole  Cuba  issue.  La 
Nacion  interpreted  a  statement  by  Murio  Amadeo,  the  Argentinian  repre¬ 
sentative  at  the  U.N.,  as  an  attempt  to  take  up  a  middle  position  between 
the  U.S.  and  Brazil.  Frondizi  himself  felt  obliged  to  sound  out  the  views 
of  his  neighbours  personally,  first  visiting  Quadros  in  Brazil,  then  going  to 
Montevideo  for  a  meeting  with  Haedo,  president  of  the  National  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  of  Uruguay,  and  subsequently  to  La  Paz  to  confer  with  Paz 
Estenssoro.  The  result  of  his  talks  apparently  was  agreement  that  the 
danger  of  domestic  disturbance  made  it  essential  for  Latin  American 
states  to  pursue  a  rather  different  approach  to  Fidelismo  than  that  of  the 
United  States.1 

In  Brazil  public  opinion  was  beginning  to  crystallize  one  way  or  the 
other  after  Castro’s  May  Day  Speech;  the  only  exception  to  this  was 
Quadros,  who  remained  silent.  His  speeches,  statements,  pronouncements 
etc.  were  constantly  analysed  and  interpreted  by  both  sides  as  being 
favourable.  Quadros  himself  reiterated  his  somewhat  ambiguous  position 
in  favour  of  self-determination  and  against  external  intervention;  however, 
he  refused  to  recognise  the  Communist  Party  under  Luiz  Carlos  Prestes 
despite  constant  left-wing  pressure — in  a  word,  he  remained  as  uncom¬ 
mitted  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  be  in  the  face  of  both  left  and  right 
wing  agitation.2 

Probably  no  country  was  shaken  as  deeply  by  the  Cuban  revolution  as 
Ecuador.  Externally  the  U.S.-Cuba  crisis  was  blamed  for  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  Inter-American  Conference  of  the  O.A.S.,  originally  scheduled 
for  the  24  May,  an  event  which  was  very  necessary  for  Ecuadorian  self- 
confidence  and  prestige.  Internally  Fidelismo  had  brought  Ecuador  to  the 
brink  of  civil  war,  as  left  and  right  wing  enmity  escalated.  When  Alejandro 
Ponce  Luque,  the  defence  minister,  announced  that  he  was  reorganising 
the  Junta  de  Defensa  Nacional  (the  Defence  Board)  in  such  a  way  as 
to  exclude  the  Cardinal  de  la  Torre,  the  Church  at  once  hit  back  with  a 
pastoral  letter  warning  of  the  imminent  dangers  of  communism.  Araujo 
Hidalgo,  a  former  foreign  minister,  then  attacked  the  U.S.  in  a  violent 
pro-Castro  speech.  Meanwhile  16  members  of  the  pro-communist 
Union  Revolucionaria  de  Juventudes  Ecuatorianas  were  arrested  by  the 
government  while  engaged  in  para-military  training.  The  neutralist 
position  of  President  Velasco  Ibarra  was  causing  increasing  concern  in  the 
country  as  he  was  constantly  forced  to  placate  both  sides  by  attacking  the 
other.  It  was  the  lack  of  a  firm  government  stand  which  brought  about 
the  resignation  of  Chiriboga  Villagomez,  the  foreign  minister,  who  then 

1  Ibid.,  p.  446.  2  Ibid.,  p.  452. 
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challenged  the  president  to  choose  between  East  and  West.  Velasco 
Ibarra  was  being  forced  gradually  to  the  left,  but  he  declared,  somewhat 
ominously,  that  ‘as  long  as  I  am  President,  Ecuador  will  not  go 
communist’.1 

Meanwhile  there  was  continued  trouble  within  the  United  States 
administration  over  the  lack  of  any  clear  responsibility  for  Latin  American 
policy.  The  first  major  rumble  came  with  the  resignation  of  Harry 
R.  Turkel,  the  U.S.  representative  at  IA-EGOSOG,  who  submitted  a 
memorandum  highly  critical  of  the  current  muddle  between  the  White 
House  and  the  State  Department.2  Berle’s  ‘task  force’  had  disbanded, 
but  the  scene  was  no  clearer  for  that.  Schlesinger  of  the  White  House 
staff  and  Adlai  Stevenson  were  both  called  in  at  various  times,  while  the 
office  of  assistant  secretary  for  inter-American  affairs  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  was  still  unfilled.  Mann  had  been  appointed  ambassador  to  Mexico 
in  March;  his  deputy,  Wymberly  de  Goeurr,  remained  in  charge  of  the 
office,  but  he  carried  even  fewer  guns  than  Mann  did,  and  his  voice,  if 
raised  at  all,  could  scarcely  penetrate  the  general  clamour  of  advice  and 
muddle  which  characterised  the  New  Frontier  at  this  time.  Presumably 
because  of  this  confusion,  it  became  very  difficult  to  find  anyone  to  take 
on  the  job  of  assistant  secretary.  Berle  had  apparently  declined  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  ranked  sufficiently  highly.  By  mid-June  there  was 
deep-seated  dissatisfaction  everywhere,  and  this  was  even  evident  in 
the  press.  The  State  Department  had  twice  leaked  rumours  of  imminent 
appointment  only  to  have  to  deny  them  when  the  appointees,  Ellsworth 
Bunker,  a  career  diplomat,  and  Carl  B.  Spaeth,  Dean  of  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity  Law  School,  refused  office.  Finally  it  was  announced  that  Robert  F. 
Woodward,  the  current  ambassador  to  Chile,  had  agreed  to  accept  the 
post.3 

In  the  meantime  the  United  States  administration  stepped  up  their 
diplomatic  counter-offensive  with  the  dispatch  of  Adlai  Stevenson  on  a 
mission  of  consultation  with  the  principal  governments  in  Latin  America 
on  measures  to  accelerate  the  programme  for  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment,  and  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  meeting  of  the  Inter-American 
Economic  and  Social  Council  to  be  held  in  Uruguay  in  July.4  In  sending 
Governor  Stevenson,  President  Kennedy  was  calling  in  the  man  who  most 
personified  in  the  public  mind  the  liberal,  social  reformist  and  inter¬ 
nationalist  elements  in  his  Administration,  and  one  who  enjoyed  an 
immense  fund  of  personal  popularity  in  Latin  America  as  elsewhere. 

The  fund  of  goodwill  was  not  enough,  however,  to  prevent  several 
incidents  and  demonstrations,  nor  to  prevent  Governor  Stevenson  from 

1  H.A.R.,xiv,  p.  430.  2  N.T.  Times,  21  May  1961.  3  Ibid.,  17,  i8Juneig6i. 

4  President  Kennedy  announced  Governor  Stevenson’s  mission  on  29  May  1961.  Public 
Papers ,  1961,  pp.  414-15.  Governor  Stevenson  began  his  tour  on  4  June. 
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having  to  listen  to  some  hard  words  on  the  muddles,  contradictions  and 
inconsistencies  presented  by  American  policy  as  seen  through  Latin 
American  eyes.  In  Colombia,  for  example,  he  was  forced  to  endure  a 
constant  switching  of  his  schedules  to  avoid  demonstrators  intent  on 
stoning  his  car.1  The  conversations  he  held  with  President  Lleras  Cemargo 
and  foreign  minister  Turbay  Ayala  turned  necessarily  on  the  need  for 
stabilising  the  international  price  of  coffee  so  as  to  avoid  any  further 
weakening  of  the  Colombian  peso.2  Stevenson’s  main  gain  here  was  the 
discovery  that  the  Colombian  government  had  a  plan  for  collective 
economic  and  political  action  against  Cuba  through  the  O.A.S.3  It  was 
almost  certainly  with  Stevenson’s  encouragement  that  Turbay  subse¬ 
quently  visited  Brazil  to  obtain  the  support  of  at  least  one  of  the  ‘big  three’ 
for  such  collective  action  against  Cuba. 

In  the  Argentine  on  the  other  hand,  Stevenson  had  to  listen  not  only 
to  complaints  that  the  Food  for  Peace  programme  was  undermining  the 
Argentine’s  grain  markets  in  Latin  America  but  to  outright  claims  that 
the  larger  Latin  American  states  had  the  ability  and  right  to  administer 
U.S.  aid  without  supervision.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  Stevenson’s 
report  on  his  trip  should  have  been  a  gloomy  one.  He  was  reported  as 
saying  that  the  situation  had  deteriorated  appreciably  since  his  previous 
visit,4  and  communism  had  grown  stronger.  Whilst  some  governments 
were  more  aware  of  the  social  and  economic  problems  to  be  faced  and  of 
the  sacrifices  involved,  the  prognosis  was  not  encouraging.  What  the  U.S. 
could  do  to  help  was  to  stabilise  the  price  of  primary  products  on  which 
almost  all  the  Latin  American  states  were  economically  dependent.  On 
the  question  of  Cuba,  Stevenson  reported,  there  was  much  that  the  U.S. 
could  do  in  the  way  of  improved  propaganda  and  through  diplomatic 
initiatives  to  strengthen  the  inter-American  system  which  had  had  rather 
a  shock  as  a  result  of  the  Cuban  invasion.  As  regards  non-intervention, 
this  was  practically  a  religion  in  Latin  America,  and  in  so  far  as  attempts 
by  impatient  Cuba  exiles  can  be  construed  as  U.S.  intervention — which  it 
generally  was — it  was  unpopular.  Opinions  on  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
Stevenson  visit  varied  with  the  standpoints  of  the  commentators;  the 
communists  judged  it  a  failure  since  they  conceived  of  the  visit  as  a  U.S. 
attempt  to  buy  collective  support  for  a  collective  inter-American  military 
venture  against  Cuba;  the  U.S.  conservatives  had  much  the  same  opinion 
— but  then  they  regarded  all  aid  without  strings  as  a  waste  of  the  taxpayer’s 
money.5  In  the  light  of  its  announced  purpose,  however,  as  an  exchange 

1  They  eventually  stoned  the  car  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  error. 

2  The  Colombian  government  had  just  been  refused  any  further  peso-trade  loans  by  the 
Export-Import  bank,  having  exceeded  its  quota  already  by  5  June. 

3  H.A.R.,  xiv,  p.  525.  4  Spring,  i960. 

5  Simon  G.  Hanson :  ‘Failure  of  the  Stevenson  Mission’,  Inter-American  Economic  Affairs,  Autumn, 
196!. 
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of  ideas  upon  which  to  base  the  U.S.  approach  to  hemispheric  problems, 
the  ti'ip  was  reasonably  successful.  Stevenson  laid  special  emphasis  on  the 
insistence  that  no  collective  action  against  Cuba  could  even  be  considered 
until  after  the  Uruguay  conference,  and  then  only  if  there  was  support 
forthcoming  from  at  least  two  out  of  the  three  main  states,  Argentina, 
Brazil  and  Mexico.  He  added  that  Mexican  support  was  quite  out  of  the 
question,  and  the  other  two  were  highly  doubtful.1 

Stevenson  had,  however,  found  an  ally  in  the  Colombian  government, 
and  during  July  foreign  minister  Turbay  visited  Panama,  Peru,  Ecuador, 
the  Argentine,  Uruguay  and  Chile  to  sound  them  out  on  the  ‘Colombian 
proposals’.  Despite  President  Lleras  Camargo’s  denials  of  the  existence 
of  a  specific  Colombian  plan  as  such,  these  moves  made  it  clear  that  the 
Colombian  government  were  emerging  as  the  principal  proponents  of  a 
‘hard  line’  against  Cuba.2  They  did  not  gain  any  marked  degree  of  support 
for  their  views  from  the  other  Latin  American  states,  despite  a  combined 
offensive  in  August,  which  included  a  visit  by  Turbay  to  Mexico.3  Brazil, 
Chile  and  Ecuador  favoured  a  more  accommodating  policy;  Enrique 
Ortuzar  of  Chile  and  Alfonso  Arinos  de  Melo  Franco  of  Brazil  declared  in 
a  joint  note  on  4  July  that  their  countries  would  form  a  regional  bloc  to 
coordinate  policy,  that  they  approved  strongly  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  that  they  favoured  economic  and  social  reform  as  the  best  counter  to 
subversion — or,  in  other  words,  they  were  not  prepared  to  accept  the 
‘hard’  line.  Wilson  Vela  Hervas  endorsed  a  statement  by  Ortuzar 
opposing  ‘continental  conference  for  any  action  whatever  against  Cuba’. 
Semana,  the  Bogota  weekly,  suggested  that  an  additional  incentive  for 
Turbay  was  that  he  was  interested  in  the  secretary-generalship  of  the 
O.A.S.  and  if  he  succeeded  with  his  plan  on  Cuba,  his  chances  of  election 
would  become  very  good  indeed.4 

Two  out  of  the  big  three,  Brazil  and  Mexico,  were  thus  fulfilling 
Governor  Stevenson’s  gloomiest  prognostications.  President  Frondizi  of 
the  Argentine,  the  third  of  the  trio,  on  whom  earlier  hopes  had  been  pinned 
in  Washington,  preferred  to  bid  for  the  leadership  of  the  remaining  Latin 
American  states  himself,  by  advocating  a  ‘middle  policy’  condemning 
‘intervention’  of  all  kinds.  In  furtherance  of  this  he  visited  Brazil,  the 
Uruguay  and  Bolivia,  and  did  his  best  to  iron  out  difficulties  with  Chile 
which  had  arisen  over  territorial  claims  on  Antarctica  and  Tierra  del 
Fuego.  Frondizi  asserted  that  he  stood  for  Christian  and  pro-western 
values,  but  that  revolutions  such  as  Cuba’s  should  be  prevented  rather 
than  wiped  out  by  external  intervention.  He  still  hoped  that  left  to  herself 

1  Simon  G.  Hanson:  ‘Failure  of  the  Stevenson  Mission’,  Inter-American  Economic  Affairs, 
Autumn,  1961. 

2  This  emerges  very  clearly  from  Lleras  Camargo’s  speech  on  22  July  1961. 

3  On  his  return  from  Mexico,  Turbay’s  plane  was  hi-jacked  by  the  Cubans  and  he  was  forced 

to  land  at  Havana.  4  H.A.R.,  xiv,  p.  623. 
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Cuba  would  return  to  the  hemispheric  fold.1  To  a  very  large  extent 
Frondizi’s  lack  of  commitment  in  foreign  affairs  was  forced  on  him  by  a 
constantly  disturbed  internal  situation,  motivated  largely  by  a  galloping 
inflation  which  gave  every  opportunity  to  left  and  right  wing  agitation. 
It  is  also  not  unlikely  that  he  saw  a  chance  of  asserting  his  leadership  on 
account  of  the  relative  weakness  of  Brazil,  which  was  still  trying  to  find 
itself  a  new  place  under  Quadros  and  was  incurring  the  displeasure  of 
some  elements  in  the  State  Department  in  the  process. 

In  Ecuador  the  dispute  over  foreign  policy  continued  with  unabated 
bitterness;  Chiriboga  Villagomez,  now  the  Ecuadorian  delegate  to  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  spoke  to  a  large  crowd  of  Cuban 
exiles  on  his  ari'ival  at  Miami,  dramatically  publicising  his  differences 
with  Velasco  Ibarra.  He  censured  the  ‘suicidal  timidity’  of ‘some  demo¬ 
cratic  leaders’  who  favoured  sanctions  against  the  Dominican  Republic, 
but  were  content  to  shelter  behind  the  policy  of  non-intervention  in  the 
face  of  another  dictatorship  which  proposed  to  transplant  its  ‘govern¬ 
mental  confusion’  to  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere.  He  challenged  Latin 
American  leadership  to  implement  what  it  preached  and  to  apply  the 
dogma  of  non-intervention  to  Fidelista  infiltration;  this  he  said  was  a 
source  of  danger  only  because  of ‘the  apathy  of  the  majority  and  the  auda¬ 
city  of  a  minority’.2  Velasco  replied  by  attacking  his  former  foreign 
minister  as  ‘audacious,  unfair  and  disloyal’,  asserting  that  his  government 
was  ‘democratic  liberal’  rather  than  ‘anti-communist’  since  that  was  a 
purely  negative  standpoint.  He  castigated  the  conservatives  for  their 
persistent  attempts  to  slow  down  the  pace  of  reform  and  blamed  them  for 
the  existence  of  communism.3  It  was  in  Quito  that  Stevenson  had  his 
most  cordial  reception.  He  was  met  by  a  crowd  of  more  than  1,000 
shouting  anti-communist  slogans  and  ‘  Vivan  los  Estados  Unidos ’  to  which  he 
reciprocated  by  kissing  a  small  girl  who  presented  him  with  a  faded  rose 
and  suggested  that  he  ‘should  have  run  for  president  in  this  country’.  In 
discussion  with  him  President  Velasco  agreed  in  principle  with  the  ‘Colom¬ 
bian  Plan’.  In  the  economic  field  a  memorandum  outlined  the  needs  of 
Ecuador  for  $200  million  to  combat  economic  stagnation,  unemployment 
and  demographic  explosion.  The  adverse  terms  of  trade  for  primary 
products,  cacao  in  the  case  of  Ecuador,  deficiencies  in  the  socio-economic 
structure  and  the  ‘mishandling’  of  public  funds  were  forcing  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  country  to  live  in  the  worst  of  conditions.  Velasco  agreed  that 
to  achieve  economic  progress  both  sides  had  something  to  contribute.4 
Internally  the  situation  deteriorated  as  the  summer  wore  on.  On  his 
return  from  a  much-criticised  visit  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  Arosemena  Monroy, 
the  vice-president,  declared  that  the  Velasquista  regime  must  ‘change  or 

1  N.r.  Herald  Tribune,  8  June  1961.  2  H.A.R.,  xiv,  p.  526. 

s  Ibid.,  p.  527.  4  Ibid->  P-  529- 
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perish’.  Conversely,  the  Partido  Liberal  Radical,  with  the  backing  of  the 
Cardinal  de  la  Torre,  demanded  a  more  conservative  policy.  A  split  in 
the  ruling  F.N.V.  (Federacion  Nacional  Velasquista)  was  now  imminent 
and  was  encouraged  by  Araujo  Hidalgo  and  the  left  wing  trade  union 
movement,  the  C.T.E.  (Confederation  de  Trabajadores  del  Ecuador), 
who  demanded  closer  relations  with  the  Soviet  bloc.1  In  his  presidential 
Message  to  Congress,  therefore,  Velasco  emphasized  the  need  for  national 
unity  at  a  time  of  crisis  in  both  political  and  economic  affairs.2  He  re¬ 
asserted  that  although  superficially  attractive  communism  was  no  real 
solution  to  the  problems  of  Ecuador,  since  its  fundamental  premises  had 
no  relevance  to  the  Ecuadorian  facts  of  life.  In  declaring  his  firm  support 
for  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention,  he  explained  that  neither  the 
diffusion  of  ideas,  nor  technical  cooperation  and  assistance  from  a  foreign 
power  when  invited  by  a  local  government  constituted  intervention.  But 
he  insisted  on  the  right  of  Ecuador  to  find  her  own  position  in  the  cold 
war,  despite  her  historical  commitment  to  the  West  by  culture  and 
geography.3  As  if  to  underline  this,  Ecuador  was  visited  by  a  Soviet 
mission  which,  among  other  questions,  discussed  the  reactivation  of 
diplomatic  relations  at  the  ambassadorial  level.4 

As  the  Ecuadorian  government  like  that  of  Colombia  had  succeeded  in 
staving  off  domestic  pressures  designed  to  make  them  abandon  their 
modified  support  of  the  U.S.  government,  the  Venezuelan  government 
too  began  to  fall  into  line  as  relations  between  Caracas  and  Havana 
worsened.  In  June  the  Cuban  government  demanded  the  recall  of  the 
Venezuelan  charge  d’affaires  in  Havana,  Alfonso  Zurbaran  Trejo,  on  the 
grounds  that  he  had  violated  the  right  of  asylum  by  allowing  Cubans  at 
present  in  the  Venezuelan  embassy  to  travel  in  cars  with  diplomatic 
immunity  in  order  to  make  contact  with  counter-revolutionary  groups. 
The  Venezuelan  government  rejected  the  charges,  but  recalled  Zurbaran 
lest  the  Cubans  use  his  retention  as  a  pretext  for  refusing  safe-conducts  for 
the  ever-growing  number  of  Cuban  refugees  in  the  Venezuelan  embassy; 
the  Caracas  government  termed  this  a  violation  of  public  international 
law  and  threatened  to  take  it  to  the  O.A.S.5  Their  action  won  them 
immediate  attention  in  Washington.  On  5  July,  the  Venezuelan  Indepen¬ 
dence  Day,  President  Kennedy,  addressing  the  Latin  American  diplo¬ 
matic  corps  as  part  of  the  celebrations  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
liberation,  praised  Bolivar  as  ‘the  greatest  prophet  of  the  unity  of  the 
Americas’.6  Despite  the  fact  that  his  views  were  historically  somewhat 
questionable  to  say  the  least,  it  was  generally  remarked  that  it  was  very 

1  H.A.R.,  xiv,  p.  626. 

2  On  10  August  1961,  Ecuador’s  Independence  Day. 

3  H.A.R.,  xiv,  p.  716. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  619. 


4  Ibid.,  p.  718. 
6  Public  Papers ,  ig6i,  p.  272. 
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unusual  for  a  U.S.  president  to  participate  in  a  national  festival.1  The 
goodwill  campaign  continued  with  a  visit  by  the  president’s  younger 
brother,  Edward  Kennedy,  to  Caracas  where  he  spoke  with  government 
and  trade  union  officials.2  In  the  United  Nations  Venezuela  announced 
her  intention  of  presenting  herself  as  a  candidate  for  the  seat  on  the 
Security  Council  to  be  vacated  by  Ecuador  at  the  end  of  1961.  Although 
Cuba  and  Guatemala  were  also  aspirants,  there  was  little  doubt  that 
Venezuela  would  have  the  support  of  most  of  the  Latin  American  dele¬ 
gations  since  it  was  unlikely  that  either  of  the  others  would  obtain  the 
necessary  two-thirds  majority  in  the  General  Assembly.3 

The  Venezuelan  government  continued  to  stave  off  attempts  to  intimi¬ 
date  or  overthrow  it.  Early  in  August  some  fifty  persons  were  arrested  on 
charges  of  being  involved  in  the  wave  of  bombings  and  explosions  which 
had  been  sweeping  Caracas  in  the  previous  months.4  The  government 
charged  that  those  arrested  were  part  of  a  massive  conspiracy  directed  by 
the  Dominican  dictator  Rafael  Trujillo  Jr.  and  Marcos  Perez  Jimpenez, 
the  former  dictator,  now  under  virtual  house  arrest  in  Miami.  The  latter 
denied  any  connection  with  the  outbreaks.5  The  number  of  refugees  in  the 
Havana  embassy  reached  284  by  August,  77  of  whom  went  on  hunger 
strike  against  the  Cuban  refusal  to  grant  safe-conducts.  Other  Latin 
American  embassies  were  similarly  involved,  though  none  so  fully  as 
Venezuela  which  now  had  25  per  cent  of  all  refugees.  A  letter  was  sent 
to  the  Inter-American  Commission  on  Human  Rights  of  the  O.A.S. 
asking  that  body  to  use  its  good  offices  in  the  negotiations  with  the  Cubans. 
Eventually  Osvaldo  Dorticos  and  Raul  Roa  agreed  at  a  joint  meeting  with 
the  Latin  American  diplomatic  corps  that  83  per  cent  of  those  at  present 
in  Latin  American  embassies  would  be  allowed  to  leave,  but  not  before 
the  end  of  August.6 

Anti-Cuban  opinions  in  Venezuela  were  further  reinforced  as  a  result  of 
the  tactics  of  ‘Che’  Guevara  at  Punta  del  Este,  who  in  his  eagerness  to 
prove  that  meeting  a  purely  political  affair,  produced  two  evidently 
authentic  documents  stolen  from  the  car  of  Teodoro  Moscoso,  the  U.S. 
ambassador  to  Venezuela,  when  a  leftist  mob  attacked  him  in  June.  One 
of  the  documents  was  an  evaluation  of  the  probable  support  in  Cuba  for 
an  O.A.S.  intervention,  and  the  other  a  report  commenting  on  the 
‘inefficient  bureaucracy’  in  Venezuela,  and  to  what  extent  this  might 
hinder  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It  looked  to  the  Cubans  that  they  would 
be  able  to  kill  two  birds  with  this  coup,  discrediting  the  Betancourt  govern¬ 
ment  at  home  and  abroad  as  agents  of yanqui  imperialismo.  In  the  event, 
however,  the  manoeuvre  misfired  as  the  reaction  in  Venezuela  was  one  of 
indignation  at  Cuba.  The  U.S.  explained  that  the  documents  were  only 
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preliminary  reports,  being  the  opinions  of  junior  officials,  and  this  was 
generally  accepted.  The  Caracas  daily,  El  National,  pointed  out  that 
Venezuelans  complained  of  just  the  same  thing  themselves,  the  ineptitude, 
inefficiency  and  irresponsibility  of  the  administration.  Official  circles, 
furthermore,  expressed  concern  at  the  appearance  of  the  documents  in 
Cuban  hands,  which  seemed  to  indicate  an  even  closer  link  between  left 
wing  groups  and  the  Havana  regime  than  hitherto  supposed.1 

The  rapprochement  between  Ecuador  and  Venezuela  was  embodied  in 
a  joint  declaration.  By  this  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  two  countries, 
Wilson  Vela  Hervas  and  Marcos  Falcon  Briceno,  pledged  themselves  to 
work  together  at  the  eleventh  Inter-American  Conference  of  the  O.A.S. 
(scheduled  for  Quito  in  1962)  for  a  number  of  revisions  in  the  O.A.S. 
charter.  Along  with  the  principle  of  non-intervention  and  the  sovereign 
equality  of  states,  they  wished  to  add  a  clause  consecrating  the  ‘effective 
exercise  of  representative  democracy,  the  self-determination  of  peoples 
through  the  free  expression  of  their  sovereign  will,  respect  for  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  man  and  the  need  for  a  more  just  and  equitable  distribution  of 
the  products  of  economic  activity,  both  by  means  of  the  private  and  of  the 
public  sector’.  They  also  announced  their  intention  to  work  together  to 
exclude  dictatorial  regimes  from  the  O.A.S.  and  to  establish  an  Inter- 
American  Court  of  Justice,2  the  lack  of  which,  it  was  often  felt,  made  the 
O.A.S.  a  less  effective  body  than  other  similar  organisations.3 

There  were  two  major  events  in  Latin  America  during  August:  the 
IA-ECOSOC  Conference  at  Punta  del  Este  and  the  resignation  of  Janio 
Quadros,  the  President  of  Brazil.  It  is  the  latter  which  should  now  be 
briefly  considered.  Quadros  had  been  elected  on  an  anti-corruption 
ticket,  and  certainly  some  form  of  drastic  reorganisation  was  very  neces¬ 
sary  to  prune  the  bureaucratic  excrescences  which  had  flourished  under 
Kubitschek’s  inflationary  government.  The  austerity  measures  under¬ 
taken  by  Quadros,  though  at  first  universally  approved,  soon  came  under 
criticism  as  their  effects  began  to  be  felt.  Furthermore,  Quadros  was  politi¬ 
cally  isolated,  both  from  Congress,  as  he  had  run  without  any  declared 
party  support,  and  from  his  Vice-President,  Joao  Goulart,  the  labour 
leader,  who  distrusted  his  deflationary  policies.  Thus  when  Carlos  Lacerda, 
the  governor  of  Guanabara  State,  who  in  any  event  had  a  reputation  as 
a  president-breaker,  having  been  implicated  in  the  suicide  of  Getulio 
Vargas,  launched  a  violent  attack  on  him,  he  felt  he  could  no  longer 
sustain  his  position  and  resigned.4 

In  foreign  policy  Quadros  initiated  a  radical  departure  from  the  line 

1  H.A.R.,  xiv,  p.  708.  2  Ibid.,  p.  709. 

3  Russell  H.  Fitzgibbon:  ‘The  Organisation  of  American  States,  Time  of  Ordeal’,  Orbis, 

Spring,  1961,  p.  76. 

4  See  Charles  Moraze,  op.  cit.,  p.  573. 
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followed  by  predecessors;  he  broke  with  the  unquestioned  leadership  of  the 
U.S.  in  extra-hemispheric  matters  and  attempted  instead  to  work  out  a 
moderate,  neutralist  line,  which  came  to  be  called  the  ‘independent’  line. 
This  entailed  a  recognition  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other  East  European 
states,  and  switching  the  Brazilian  vote  to  favour  the  admission  of  Com¬ 
munist  China  to  the  U.N.  Naturally  this  caused  a  great  deal  of  disquiet  in 
Washington  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  Berle  was  sent  to  confer  with 
him,  with  little  result.1  What  probably  underlay  this  change  in  policies 
was  the  resentment  which  Brazilians  had  always  felt  towards  the  U.S., 
which  had  tended,  it  seemed  to  them,  to  lump  Brazil  together  with  the 
other  republiquetas — Brazil  had  always  aspired  to  be  a  great  power.  In 
so  far  as  the  U.S.  was  concerned  there  were  two  fundamentally  important 
aspects  to  the  new  Brazilian  foreign  policy:  it  would  become  much  more 
difficult  to  convince  a  right  wing  Congress  to  vote  funds  for  a  neutralist 
Brazil,  and  secondly  it  could  be  expected  that  Brazil’s  line  would  be 
followed  by  much  of  the  rest  of  Latin  America,  thereby  compromising 
U.S.  plans  to  deal  firmly  with  Cuba.  That  Quadros  was  serious  in  his 
determination  to  follow  an  ‘independent’  line  was  shown  by  his  reaction 
to  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco,  when  he  was  studiously  vague  both  to  the  U.S. 
and  to  the  acting  foreign  minister  of  Cuba,  Carlos  Olivares.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  welcomed  most  cordially  first  Yuri  Gagarin  and  later  ‘Che’ 
Guevara,  whom  he  decorated  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the 
Southern  Cross  ( Cruzeiro  do  Sul) ;  it  was  this  latter  incident  which  caused 
Lacerda  to  declare  that  he  would  fight  in  the  streets  before  he  would 
allow  Brazil  to  go  communist. 

The  immediate  result  of  Quadros’s  resignation  was  virtual  civil  war  in 
Brazil.  The  army,  which  had  hitherto  had  the  rather  unusual  record  (for 
Latin  America  at  least)  of  keeping  clear  of  politics,  was  determined  under 
Marshal  Odilio  Denys  thatGoulart  would  under  no  circumstances  succeed 
the  President,  as  provided  for  in  the  constitution.  With  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  civil  war  was  avoided  and  Goulart  was  allowed  to  take  up  the 
presidency,  but  under  much  reduced  powers.  The  crisis  left  Brazil  divided 
and  weak.  There  was  a  feeling  that  a  great  deal  of  prestige  abroad  had 
been  lost  as  a  result  of  the  internal  bickerings.  The  cornerstone  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  which  Brazil  was  supposed  to  represent,  had  become 
decidedly  loose.  The  long-term  effect  of  the  crisis  was  bound  to  be  adverse : 
the  internal  economic  situation  in  Brazil,  which  had  achieved  some  kind 
of  a  temporary  equilibrium  thanks  to  Quadros’s  austerity  measures,  would 
again  deteriorate  with  the  further  waning  of  confidence  in  the  cruzeiro. 
Consequently  Brazil’s  external  initiatives  would  lack  a  certain  confidence 
leaving  the  rest  of  Latin  America  virtually  leaderless.  Thus  in  both  the 
U.S.  and  in  Latin  America  the  opportunistic  decision  of  Quadros  had  the 

1  See  above,  p.  577. 
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result  of  weakening,  at  least  temporarily,  the  inter-American  system,  a 
shock  that  it  could  have  done  without. 

The  other  major  event  in  August  was  the  much-heralded  IA-ECOSOG 
meeting  at  Punta  del  Este  from  5  to  17  August.  This  conference  of 
economics  ministers  was  attended  by  some  600  delegates  and  observers 
from  all  the  O.A.S.  member  states,  Japan  and  several  European  countries.1 
The  two  main  protagonists  were  the  spokesmen  for  the  U.S.  and  Cuba, 
Douglas  Dillon,  secretary  of  the  United  States’  treasury,  and  ‘Che’ 
Guevara,  each  of  whom  set  out  to  impose  their  imprint  on  the  tone  of  the 
conference;  to  some  extent  both  succeeded.  Apart  from  the  underlying 
political  aim  of  keeping  Latin  America  free  of  communism,  the  U.S. 
went  to  Uruguay  with  the  following  socio-economic  targets:  to  achieve  an 
annual  growth  of  per  cent  p.a.  in  productivity,  which  really  meant 
5  per  cent  to  keep  up  with  the  population  growth ;  to  achieve  at  least  four 
years’  schooling  for  all  by  1970;  to  provide  safe  drinking-water  for  cities 
and  rural  areas;  to  eliminate  adult  illiteracy  and  to  launch  a  major  slum 
clearance  programme.2  The  Latin  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  came 
to  the  conference  with  two  major  interests;  Victor  Haedo  of  Uruguay  made 
this  clear  when  he  said  what  the  Latin  Americans  wanted  above  all  was  to 
be  treated  as  ‘responsible  adults’  and  that  the  U.S.  should  not  force  its 
plans  on  them,  but  allow  them  to  decide  for  themselves.3  It  is  a  somewhat 
dispiriting  comment  on  this  that  it  took  Uruguay  eight  years  to  work  out 
her  own  agricultural  plan,  and  that  the  exact  population  of  the  country 
was  still  unknown,  as  the  last  census  was  made  more  than  forty  years  before¬ 
hand  and  the  one  planned  for  i960  could  not  be  undertaken  because  of 
‘mis-management’.4  In  the  event  the  conflict  of  opinions  between  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Latin  America  went  deeper  yet.  The  latter  wanted  not  the 
social  investment  urged  by  the  U.S.,  but  the  prestige  heavy  industries 
which  in  most  cases  their  under-developed  economies  were  quite  unable 
to  digest.  Haedo  further  said  that  they  were  not  interested  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  if  it  consisted  of  loans  at  3J  per  cent  or  4  per  cent,  but  if  the 
U.S.  was  prepared  to  help  in  practical  matters,  then  it  could  become  of 
the  greatest  successes  in  history;  or  in  other  words,  interest-free  credit  and 
no  control  over  how  the  money  is  spent.  This  incidentally  was  just  what 
the  U.S.  wanted  to  avoid,  hence  the  insistence  on  a  co-ordinating  com¬ 
mittee  which  was  to  be  strenuously  opposed  by  the  ‘big  states’.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  prospects  for  Punta  del  Este  were  still  somewhat  brighter  than 
for  any  previous  economic  conference.  The  example  of  Cuba  was  an  awful 
warning  of  what  could  happen  if  the  ruling  classes  failed  to  reform;  and 

1  Member  States  of  the  E.E.C.,  of  E.F.T.A.  and  Spain.  O.A.S.  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary 
General,  ig6i,  p.  25. 

2  Christian  Science  Monitor,  i  August  1961.  3  Neue  fur c her  Zeitung,  2  August  1961. 

4  Ibid.  In  a  way  it  makes  the  comment  even  more  discouraging  that  it  comes  from  a  wholly 
unbiased  European  source. 
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the  Kennedy  administration  was  clearly  concerned  to  remedy  the  errors 
ol  the  past.  The  conference  was  to  serve  as  a  clearing-house  of  ideas; 
there  was  no  real  consensus  as  to  just  what  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
implied:  each  government  tended  to  interpret  it  according  to  its  own 
interests. 

The  conference  was  opened  formally  on  7  August,  and  perhaps  it  was 
symbolic  that  the  conference  hall  was  the  main  gambling  room  of  the 
Punta  del  Este  Casino  converted  for  the  purpose.1  Dillon,  in  his  opening 
speech,  formally  committed  the  U.S.,  besides  other  sources,  to  loans  of 
$20,000  million  over  the  next  ten  years.  He  explained  the  breakdown  of 
this  figure:  the  U.S.  would  provide  an  annual  $1,100  m.,  and  $300  m. 
each  would  come  from  the  I.D.B.  together  with  other  international  agencies, 
the  World  Bank,  and  Europe  and  Japan.  He  added  that  the  $20,000  m. 
was  only  one-fifth  of  the  total  investment  programme,  and  the  remainder 
would  have  to  come  from  within  Latin  America  itself.  The  loans  would  be 
at  minimum  rates  of  interest,  repayable  over  fifty  years.  Furthermore,  the 
U.S.  was  prepared  to  enter  a  coffee  agreement,  recognising  that  it  was 
essential  that  the  prices  of  primary  commodities  should  remain  stable.2 
Raul  Prebisch,  speaking  before  Dillon,  emphasized  that  the  whole  pro¬ 
gramme  would  have  as  its  backcloth  a  population  explosion  of  enormous 
proportions,  which  the  existing  socio-economic  structure  of  Latin  America 
was  quite  unfitted  to  bear,  and,  therefore,  the  building  of  social  capital 
must  be  complemented  by  industrialization  from  within,  though  neither 
would  be  much  use  without  the  other.3  The  following  day  saw  the  Cuban 
counter-attack.  Having  started  by  accusing  the  U.S.  of  plotting  to 
assassinate  Raul  Castro,  ‘Che’  Guevara  then  continued  by  making  the 
Cuban  an  alternative  to  the  U.S.  way.  He  asserted  that  Cuba  was  plan¬ 
ning  an  annual  growth  rate  of  10  per  cent  and  was  to  receive  $450  million 
in  loans  from  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  doubted  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
would  give  that  much.  He  pledged  that  Cuba  would  give  up  her  policy  of 
‘exporting  revolutions’,  and  finally  appealed  to  the  cultural  solidarity  of 
Latin  America  against  the  exclusion  of  a  sister-state  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.4 

The  U.S.  delegation  studiously  refrained  from  making  any  comment 
whatever  on  this.  They  were  running  into  trouble,  admittedly  expected, 
over  the  proposal  to  establish  a  co-ordinating  committee  of  ‘seven  wise 
men’  to  disburse  aid.  The  first  warning  rumbles  came  from  Alemann,  the 
Argentine  finance  minister,  who  emphasized  that  in  programming  an 
economy  national  autonomy  must  be  left  unimpaired.5  Serious  difficulties, 
however,  only  began  to  arise  when  the  commission  to  draft  the  Charter, 


1  Times,  5  August  1961. 

2  One-third  of  all  Latin  American  exports  were  of  coffee  and  the  U.S.  consumed  53  per  cent 

of  the  world’s  total  production.  N.Y.  Times,  8  August  1961.  J  Ibid. 

4  Ibid.,  9  August  1961.  5  Financial  Times,  9  August  1961. 
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comprising  representatives  from  Mexico,  Peru  and  the  ‘ABC’  countries, 
wholly  rejected  the  ‘seven  wise  men’  and  proposed  instead  that  projects 
be  submitted  to  the  I.D.B.,  whose  pronouncements  would  not  be  mandatory. 
Faced  with  this  opposition  the  U.S.  delegation  agreed  to  drop  the  ‘seven 
wise  men’.  A  similar  fate  was  suffered  by  the  American  proposal  for  large- 
scale  machinery  to  propagate  the  ideals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  through¬ 
out  the  hemisphere,  largely  at  the  hands  of  Mexico  and  Brazil.1 

The  next  day  began  the  ‘uprising’.  The  ‘small’  countries  of  Latin 
America  were  not  at  all  disposed  to  accept  the  draft  charter,  which  to  them 
seemed  to  favour  the  ‘big’  states;  they  wanted  just  the  kind  of ‘seven  wise 
men’  machinery  so  summarily  rejected,  not  because  they  relished  having  a 
committee  of  experts  telling  them  how  to  run  their  countries,  but  rather 
because  they  were  afraid  that  without  such  a  supervisory  body,  the  big 
countries  would  manage  to  gain  more  than  their  proportionate  share  of 
aid  by  means  of  the  bilateral  negotiations  they  were  advocating.  Although 
the  U.S.  was  plainly  embarrassed  by  this  and  stood  aside  ostentatiously, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  ‘uprising’  was  organised  by  Raul  Prebisch 
on  American  instigation.  It  was  presumably  on  account  of  Argentinian 
hostility  to  the  ‘seven  wise  men’  scheme  that  Dillon  took  a  day  off  to  fly  to 
Buenos  Aires,  where  he  also  discussed  the  possibility  of  lifting  U.S.  restric¬ 
tions  on  Argentinian  exports,  particularly  foodstuffs  and  wool.2 

Subsequently  the  big  five  put  forward  a  new  version  of  the  plan  for  the 
control  of  funds.  This  proposal  would  have  established  an  ad  hoc  nine-man 
committee  with  purely  advisory  powers  and  functions.3  It  was  a  version 
of  this  that  finally  found  acceptance  by  both  the  big  and  the  small  states. 
After  Frondizi  contacted  Haedo  personally  and  promised  that  for  the 
first  year  the  greater  part  of  the  Alliance  money  would  be  channelled  to  the 
small  states,  these  dropped  their  insistence  on  the  ‘seven  wise  men’  and 
agreed  that  a  standing  committee  under  the  aegis  of  the  IA-EGOSOC 
should  deal  with  plans  as  and  when  submitted.  This  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  both  groups:  a  permanent  standing  committee  for  the 
small  countries,  and  freedom  of  action  for  the  big  ones.4  The  committee 
itself  would  be  made  up  of  internationally  recognized  experts,  who  would 
be  concerned  exclusively  with  that  task  and  no  other;  they  could  be 
nationals  of  any  state,5  a  feature  presumably  directed  towards  the  in¬ 
creasing  European  commitment  in  the  hemisphere.  The  procedure 
between  states  and  the  committee  would  be  simple.  The  government  con¬ 
cerned  could  submit  its  projects  to  a  panel  of  three  drawn  from  the  nine, 
who  would  make  suggestions  as  to  alterations  or  amendments.  These 
would  have  no  binding  force  whatever,  but  presumably  investors  would 


1  N.Y.  Times,  io  August  1961. 
3  Ibid.,  13  August  1961. 

5  Ibid.,  15  August  1961. 


2  Ibid.,  11  August  1961. 
4  Neue  Yjircher  ?eitung,  1 4  August  1961. 
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be  less  likely  to  commit  their  money  to  plans  which  had  not  received  such 
a 

Emboldened  by  this  compromise1  the  small  states  then  made  an 
impassioned  plea  for  ‘emergency’  funds  for  urgent  projects  within  sixty 
days  and  the  U.S.  agreed  to  make  available  the  sum  of  $1,350  million  for 
this  purpose.  In  addition  the  small  states  succeeded  in  having  added  to  the 
Charter  a  provision  which  called  for  preferential  treatment  by  the  World 
Bank  for  countries  which  had  completed  their  development  plans  as 
required  by  the  Charter,  but  were  still  having  difficulty  in  raising  the 
finance.  This  was  opposed  by  both  the  World  Bank  and  the  U.S.  delegation 
on  the  ground  that  this  smacked  of  favouritism,  forbidden  by  the  Bank’s 
Charter.2  The  other  provision,  brought  forward  by  Peru,  calling  for 
‘honest  and  periodic  elections’,3  was  eliminated  largely  on  the  insistence 
of  Clemente  Mariani  of  Brazil  so  as  not  to  provoke  Cuba.4  The  prospect 
of  a  Cuban  signature  of  the  final  document  was  to  cause  the  U.S.  delega¬ 
tion  a  great  deal  of  anxiety,  for  although  they  had  made  it  clear  that  under 
her  present  leaders  Cuba  would  not  qualify  for  aid,  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  her  from  signing.  This  would  not  only  make  nonsense  of  the 
Alliance  in  so  far  as  Latin  America  was  concerned,  but  furthermore  it 
would  make  it  virtually  impossible  to  get  the  approval  of  Congress  for  the 
recovery  appropriations.  Finally,  on  16  August  the  document  was  ap¬ 
proved  and  on  the  next  day  it  was  formally  signed  in  an  atmosphere  of 
back-slapping  and  embraces.5  Dillon  declared  himself  well-satisfied:  ‘We 
believe  we  now  have  the  machinery  to  enable  the  free  nations  of  the 
Americas  to  attain  the  rates  growth  foreseen  by  the  Alliance  for  the  next 
decade.’6  After  the  signing  Dillon  broke  his  ‘politics  later’  resolve  and 
attacked  Cuba  in  a  few  ex  tempore  remarks;7  he  seemed  to  be  particularly 
irked  by  Guevara’s  suggestion  that  the  recognition  of  the  role  of  the  public 
sector  derived  in  any  way  from  the  Cuban  socialist  experiment.^ 

The  conference  at  Punta  del  Este  was  a  milestone  in  several  respects. 
As  concerns  the  U.S.  there  were  several  innovations  in  policy  which  only 
a  few  years  beforehand  would  have  been  unthinkable:  thus  the  actual 
amount  of  money  to  be  made  available,  the  possibility  of  joining 
price-stabilising  schemes  for  single  commodities,  the  rejection  of  the  old 
insistence  on  the  virtues  of  free  enterprise  and  the  private  sector,  and  the 
elevation  instead  of  planning,  co-operation  and  social  reform,  and  finally  the 
recognition  that  the  policy  of  exacting  a  Gegenleistung,  generally  in  the  form 
of  political  good  behaviour,  from  the  recipients  of  aid  was  a  failure  and  the 
consequent  transfer  of  the  responsibility  to  the  recipient  governments 

'  HAR  x iv  p  7=12.  2  N-r •  Times>  l6AuSust  *961. 

3  H.A.R.’,  xiv!  p.  753.  \  5“”“’  16  ^ugust  I9^' 

s  Ibid.,  17  and  18  August  1961 ;  see  Documents,  1961,  p.  810.  N.T.  Times,  17  August  19b1 .  , 

7  U.S.I.S.,  18  August  1961.  ‘Dillon’s  remarks  at  IA-ECOSOC  Conference,  Punta  del  Este. 

8  N.T.  Times ,  18  August  1961. 
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themselves— treating  them  as  adults — all  these  were  to  a  greater  or 
smaller  degree  innovations  in  standing  policy.1 

A  second  feature  of  the  conference  which  could  be  considered  a  novelty 
was  that  for  the  first  time  in  any  hemispheric  conference  the  main  schism 
lay  not  between  the  U.S.  and  the  rest,  but  between  the  Latin  Americans 
themselves  with  the  U.S.  on  the  side-lines.  It  is  especially  interesting  to 
note  the  role  played  at  the  conference  by  two  Argentinians  (three  if  ‘Che’ 
Guevara  is  included),  Alemann  and  Raul  Prebisch,  representing  the  big 
and  the  small  states  respectively.2  This  in  a  way  sums  up  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  aspects  of  Latin  America,  the  clash  of  national  interest  with 
cultural  unity. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  features  of  the  conference  was  that  although 
the  obligations  of  the  U.S.  were  clearly  delineated,  what  Latin  America 
was  to  do  in  reply  was  left  only  very  vaguely  sketched.  Although  this 
might  be  adduced  as  testifying  to  the  superior  skill  of  the  Latin  Americans 
as  lawyers,  nevertheless  it  disguised  the  very  real  danger  involved  in  en¬ 
trusting  the  U.S. -inspired  ‘revolution  through  peaceful  means’  to  those 
very  people  whom  such  a  socio-economic  upheaval  is  liable  to  injure  the 
most,  and  who  hence  have  the  greatest  interest  in  preserving  the  status  quo. 
As  the  present-day  ruling  classes  of  the  hemisphere  had  not  achieved  that 
spirit  of  compromise  which  characterized  their  English  counterparts  two 
centuries  earlier,  the  net  effect  of  the  money  poured  in  under  the  Alliance 
might  well  be  to  aggravate  the  situation  to  such  an  extent  that  exactly  the 
opposite  of  the  intended  stability  would  be  achieved,  and  the  powder  keg 
would  explode. 

The  aims  of  the  U.S.,  as  outlined  in  the  Declaration  to  the  Peoples  of 
America  and  in  the  more  detailed  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,3  could  be 
considered  as  having  received  at  least  formal  sanction,  even  if  actual 
implementation  was  still  a  long  way  off.  However,  there  was  a  long 
struggle  ahead:  despite  the  achievements  of  the  U.S.,  especially  that  for 
the  first  time  aid  was  to  be  co-ordinated  instead  of  the  sporadic  subven¬ 
tions  hitherto,  the  Kennedy  administration  had  to  fight  on  several  fronts 
simultaneously.  They  had  to  convince  Congress  to  pass  the  necessary 
foreign  aid  legislation  and  allay  the  suspicions  of  a  critical  domestic  public 
opinion  which  resented  the  U.S.  being  considered  a  kind  of  hemispheric 
milch  cow;  they  had  to  assure  the  export  markets  of  their  Latin  American 
partners,  and  proposals  to  lower  E.E.C.  tariffs  would  not  be  welcomed  by  the 
members  of  the  African  Associates  of  the  Common  Market,  themselves 
producers  of  tropical  foodstuffs;  thirdly,  they  had  to  make  certain  that 
their  money  would  be  well  spent,  and  were  thus  faced  with  the  dilemma  of 
whether  priority  of  aid  should  go  to  those  countries  nearest  ‘take-off’  and 

1  Financial  Times,  n  August  1961.  2  Neue  ^iircher  fitting,  15  August  1961. 

3  See  Documents,  ig6i,  pp.  808-10  and  810-13. 
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hence  the  most  capital-starved,  or  where  poverty  was  the  greatest,  or 
where  communism  was  the  most  dangerous,  or  whether  the  money  should 
be  distributed  equally;  and  finally  they  had  to  ensure  somehow  that  the 
Latin  Americans  would  carry  out  their  part  of  the  bargain  by  introducing 
the  social  reforms  without  which  American  money  would  be  ineffective 
and  to  avoid  left-wing  revolutions  at  just  such  a  time  when  socio-economic 
upheaval  made  conditions  the  most  propitious — this  needed  maximum 
political  skill.1 

The  problem  of  private  investment  was  given  only  the  most  cursory 
glance  at  the  conference — this  indeed  caused  certain  misgivings  among 
U.S.  businessmen2 — even  though  it  was  supposed  to  play  a  major  part  in 
the  Alliance.  In  fact  the  prospects  for  obtaining  the  expected  5  per  cent 
to  7  per  cent  of  foreign  investment  were  not  good;  U.S.  investors  had  had 
their  fingers  burned  rather  too  often  in  recent  years  to  be  happy  about  Latin 
America.  Thus  in  Cuba  almost  $1,000  million  worth  of  assets  had  been 
appropriated  and  some  $1,500  million  were  at  stake  in  Brazil  where  the 
current  crisis  was  making  things  rather  dubious.  A  clear  distinction  must, 
however,  be  drawn  between  companies  exploiting  natural  resources  and 
manufacturing  companies.  It  was  the  formei  which  provided  constant 
targets  for  the  nationalists,  and  in  any  case  were  not  in  a  good  economic 
position.  Thus  the  United  Fruit  Company  was  encountering  increasing 
difficulties  in  marketing  its  exports :  several  factors  were  operative  in  this, 
the  U.S.  banana  market  was  slowing  down,  and  wage  increases  with 
higher  taxation  by  the  ‘host’  countries  were  all  combining  to  reduce  pro¬ 
fits.3  In  addition  there  was  a  further  dilemma:  logically  it  was  to  the 
economic  advantage  of  Latin  America  that  U.S.  capital  should  be  invested 
there,  politically  it  was  evidence  of  U.S.  ‘imperialism’  and  must  therefore 
be  resisted  and  attacked.  A  further  complication  of  this  problem  was  that 
if  a  U.S.  company  sought  to  repatriate  profits,  it  laid  itself  then  open  to 
attack  for  ‘exploiting’  the  under-developed  countries;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  ploughed  back  its  profits  in  the  ‘host’  country,  then  it  could  be 
portrayed  as  an  ‘imperialistic  octopus’  tightening  its  grip  on  their  econo¬ 
mies.4  Two  solutions  to  this  problem  were  advocated.  One  was  to  work 
out  long-term  plans  under  which  Latin  American  investors  and/or  govern¬ 
ments  should  achieve  parity  or  a  majority  of  holding,  the  other  was  the 
‘joint  venture’.  This  is  similar  to  the  first,  except  that  it  envisages  local 
investors  from  the  beginning,  who  would  ultimately  take  control.  L.S. 
investors  were  reluctant,  however,  to  transfer  control  of  theii  assets  to 
circles  which  they  regarded  as  unreliable  and  were  even  more  hostile  to 


1  Financial  Times,  30  August  1961 ;  Neue  Z^cher  ZeitmS>  26  August  1961. 

2  Christian  Science  Monitor,  5  October  1961. 

s  Financial  Times,  11  September  1961. 

4  N.T.  Times,  29  November  1961. 
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government  participation.  These  adverse  factors  were  intensified  by  the 
absence  of  the  necessary  underlying  conditions  for  joint,  or  any  other, 
ventures,  that  is,  a  favourable  climate  for  investment,  an  equitable  system 
of  taxation  and  governmental  willingness  to  curb  inflation.  In  effect,  it 
looked  as  though  the  Kennedy  administration  was  expecting  too  much 
from  U.S.  investors,  whatever  the  political  benefits,  and  it  equally  was 
unreasonable  for  it  to  hope  that  the  business  virtues  of  the  Protestant  ethic 
should  take  root  in  a  Catholic  climate.1 

The  other  development,  however,  greatly  improved  the  position  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  in  Latin  America.  On  the  night  of  30  May 
Generalissimo  Rafael  Leonidas  Trujillo  Molina,  in  his  thirty-first  year  as 
dictator  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  was  assassinated  by  a  group  of  dis¬ 
affected  army  officers.  The  news  of  his  murder  was  received  generally  with 
satisfaction2  and  in  Venezuela  with  positive  jubilation.3  There  had  been 
very  little  indication  of  any  popular  movement  to  unseat  him;  other  than 
a  gradually  intensifying  campaign  against  the  Church,4  reports  of  activi¬ 
ties  by  exiles5  and  some  internal  unrest6  the  country  was  quiet  during  the 
first  five  months  of  the  year.  Except  for  some  right-wing  supporters  of  the 
regime,  the  news  of  the  murder  was  greeted  with  caution  in  Washington. 
Hopes  were  expressed  that  a  democratic  regime  would  emerge.  It  was  to 
give  this  process  a  better  chance  that  the  State  Department  requested  the 
O.A.S.  to  send  a  fact-finding  mission  to  visit  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
as  a  further  precautionary  measure  ordered  a  ‘general  alert’  for  the  Navy 
in  the  Caribbean.7  The  purpose  of  the  fact-finding  mission  would  be  two¬ 
fold:  to  serve  as  an  ‘inhibiting  presence’  and  thereby  prevent  bloodshed 
and  also  to  consider  whether  the  diplomatic  relations  broken  off  after  the 
San  Jose  conference  should  be  resumed.  The  new  regime  under  President 
Joaquin  Balaguer  and  Rafaelo  (Ramfis)  Trujillo  Jr.  announced  that  they 
would  do  everything  to  restore  democracy  and  promised  to  hold  elections 
in  May  1962;  they  extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  O.A.S.  mission, 
naturally  hoping  that  it  would  recommend  the  raising  of  the  economic 
sanctions  imposed  at  San  Jose.8  This  suggested  that  the  regime  had  the 
situation  well  under  control  for  the  moment,  even  if  the  power  vacuum  was 
by  no  means  filled.9  On  its  arrival10  the  O.A.S.  team  found  Santo  Domingo 
calm  and  orderly.11  It  made  a  tour  of  the  prisons  of  the  Republic,  held 
interviews  and  completed  its  work  on  the  15  June.12  It  was  felt,  however, 

1  N.T.  Times,  29  November  1961;  Financial  Times,  11  September  1961. 

2  An  exception  to  this  was  the  very  friendly  obituary  notice  in  the  Guardian,  1  June  1961. 

3  N.T.  Times,  1  June  1961. 

4  Ibid.,  29  January  and  19  March  1961;  Guardian,  25  February  1961. 

5  N.T.  Times,  25  March,  1,  7  May  1961. 

6  Ibid.,  14  May  1961.  7  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  4  June  1961. 

8  Guardian,  5  June  1961;  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  11  June  1961. 

9  NT.  Times,  6  June  1961.  10  Ibid.,  7,  8  June  1961. 

11  Ibid.,  9  June  1961.  12  Ibid.,  15  June  1961. 
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that  any  steps  which  Balaguer  and  Rarnfis  took  towards  democratisation, 
such  as  the  dismissal  of  John  Abbes  Garcia,  head  of  the  Military  Intelli¬ 
gence  Service,  could  only  be  regarded  as  window-dressing.1  It  was  for  this 
reason,  as  wrell  as  for  the  brevity  of  the  visit — only  seven  days — that  the 
State  Department  criticised  the  O.A.S.  team  as  having  had  the  wool  pulled 
over  their  eyes.2 

Meanwhile  the  internal  situation  in  the  Republic  remained  disturbed. 
The  Trujillo  family  were  strongly  critical  of  the  few  liberalising  measures 
that  Rarnfis  and  Balaguer  were  taking,  such  as  promising  elections,3 
inviting  the  return  of  exiles,4  elimination  of  the  ubiquitous  name  ‘Trujillo’,5 
and  allowing  some  political  activity.6  On  the  other  hand,  the  opposition 
was  gradually  finding  its  feet  after  thirty-one  years  and  clashing  in¬ 
creasingly  with  the  vested  interests  of  the  former  regime. 

The  report  of  the  O.A.S.  mission  was  reluctant  to  give  the  new  leaders  a 
clean  bill  of  health,  and  recommended  that  whilst  ‘the  door  should  be  left 
open’,  a  watchdog  committee  should  be  instituted  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
country,  particularly  as  the  internal  situation  was  most  delicately  bal¬ 
anced.7  This  report  was  accepted  by  the  Sanctions  Committee  which 
would  forward  it  to  the  O.A.S.  council.8  The  Venezuelan  government, 
which  held  the  Dominican  regime  in  special  opprobrium,  insisted  that  if 
the  economic  sanctions  were  lifted,  it  would  leave  the  O.A.S. 

Balaguer  was  apparently  doing  his  best  to  carry  out  his  promise  to  allow 
the  full  resumption  of  political  life9  by  allowing  the  recently  founded 
Union  Civica  Nacional,  centre  party,  to  hold  a  mass  rally,10  by  disbanding 
the  various  auxiliary  civilian  army  units,  including  the  Gocuyos  (fireflies) 
which  had  been  virtually  a  private  army  under  the  control  of  the  Trujillos, 
particularly  Jose  Arismendi,11  and  by  promising  further  full  co-operation 
with  the  O.A.S.12  By  mid-August  the  various  political  parties  seemed  to  be 
well  entrenched  and  in  a  speech  Rarnfis  warned  the  O.A.S.  that  continued 
non-recognition  might  result  in  extremists,  i.e.  communists,  getting  the 
upper  hand;13  the  regime  met  this  danger  by  establishing  a  sort  of  fluctuat¬ 
ing  balance — periodic  dictatorial  excesses  alternating  with  free  political 
activity. 

At  an  O.A.S.  meeting,14  the  U.S.  tentatively  proposed  a  partial  raising  of 
sanctions  on  petroleum  and  petroleum  produce  ‘if  definite  beneficial 
changes  are  found’  by  the  second  investigating  commission  which  was  now 
suggested,  and  subsequently  agreed  on.15  That  the  control  exercised  by 
Balaguer  and  Rarnfis  was  rather  tenuous  was  shown  clearly  by  the  need  to 

1  Ibid.,  9  June  1961.  2  Ibid.,  15  June  1961.  3  Ibid.,  2  June  1961. 

4  Ibid.,  6  July  1961.  5  Ibid.,  28  June  1961.  6  Ibid.,  6  July  1961. 

^  Ibid.,  17  July  1961.  8  Ibid->  18  July  1961. 

9  Neue  Ziircher  £eitung,  19  July  196  c  10  A.  T.  Times,  30  July  1961. 

11  Ibid.,  3  August  1961.  12  Le  Monde,  19  July  1961. 

13  N.Y.  Times,  igAugust  1961.  14  Ibid.,  1  September  1961.  15  Ibid.,  8  September  1961. 
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issue  special  orders  to  the  police  to  stop  interfering  with  political  activities1 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  military  could  be  allowed  to  break  up  a  demon¬ 
stration  welcoming  the  O.A.S.  team,  leaving  several  dead.2  The  State 
Department  withdrew  its  support  for  the  ending  of  sanctions  when  de¬ 
mocratic  opposition  factions  urged  that  this  would  only  result  in  giving 
added  strength  to  the  present  leaders.  The  opposition  groups  then  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  would  be  prepared  to  form  a  coalition  with  Balaguer, 
who  made  this  offer  some  days  earlier,  but  they  could  not  agree  on  terms, 
insisting  that  all  the  Trujillos  must  leave  the  country.  The  anti-opposition 
campaign  itself  seemed  to  be  gathering  strength  as  rallies  were  dispersed, 
the  University  of  Santo  Domingo  shut  down  because  of  student  demon¬ 
strations  and  the  police  were  allowed  to  use  methods  much  freer  than  those 
of  about  two  months  before :  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Inter- American 
Human  Rights  Commission  announced  that  it  would  make  on-the-spot 
investigations.3  On  its  arrival  it  was  booed  by  a  small  crowd  of  Fidelistas; 
its  work  was  carried  out  to  a  counterpoint  of  almost  daily  riots  and  periodic 
promises  by  the  Trujillos,  including  Ramfis,  that  they  would  go,  promises 
subsequently  clarified  to  mean  that  he  would  go  whenever  the  O.A.S. 
lifted  its  sanctions. 

This  state  of  affairs  continued  through  the  first  half  of  November.  Then 
the  State  Department  once  more  announced  a  shift  in  policy,  again  recom¬ 
mending  an  ending  of  the  sanctions  as  ‘an  encouragement  to  further 
progress’,4  but  almost  immediately  reversed  this  decision  when  news 
reached  Washington  that  Jose  Arismendi  and  Hector  Bienvenido  Trujillo, 
brothers  of  the  dictator,  had  returned.5  It  was  declared  that  the  U.S. 
would  not  stand  by  and  watch  the  re-establishment  of  Trujillismo  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  would  consider  ‘further  measures  to  prevent  the 
development  of  a  dangerous  situation’.6  This  seemed  to  have  eventuated 
when  his  uncles  had  seized  power  from  Ramfis,  who  had  left  for  Europe.7 
The  ‘further  measures’  turned  out  to  be  the  sending  of  warships  to  just 
beyond  the  three-mile  limit  and  the  flight  of  U.S. A. F.  jets  along  the  shore 
line.8  This  sufficed  and  the  Trujillos  gave  in:  Balaguer  assumed  the 
command  of  all  the  armed  forces,  most  of  which  remained  loyal,  and 
appealed  for  calm  and  unity. 

The  Latin  American  reactions  to  this  overt  intervention  were  unhappy. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  did  not  wish  the  re-establishment  of  the  Trujillos, 
and  on  the  other  they  recognized  the  U.S.  action  as  clearly  in  breach  of 
their  venerated  doctrine;  perhaps  to  some  extent  they  realized  the  in¬ 
compatibility  of  the  doctrine  with  reality,  but  were  unwilling  to  face  up  to 

1  N.T.  Times,  12  September  1961.  2  Ibid.,  13  September  1961. 

3  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  21-22  October  1961.  4  Ibid.,  16  November  1961. 

5  N.T.  Times,  16,  17  November  1961.  6  Ibid.,  19  November  1961.  7  Ibid. 

8  Stevenson  subsequently  denied  in  the  U.N.  Security  Council  that  there  had  been  a  violation 
of  Dominican  air  space.  U.S.I.S.,  27  November  1961. 
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this.  The  Dominican  crisis,  whose  denouement  lingered  on  until  Christmas 
when  the  opposition  finally  accepted  a  compromise  with  Balaguer,  by 
which  the  latter  was  to  remain  in  office  until  the  end  of  his  term  in  May 
ig62,  and  which  nearly  precipitated  a  civil  war  between  the  armed  forces 
under  General  (air)  Rodriguez  Echevarria  and  the  politicians,1  had  given 
another  twist  to  the  non-intervention  doctrine.  Opposition  to  the  Trujillo 
regime  had  always  been  much  more  pronounced  in  the  U.S.  than  in  Latin 
America  (Venezuela  excepted)  after  the  San  Jose  conference.  The  whole 
affair,  therefore,  left  behind  a  certain  uneasiness.  Latin  American  opinion 
felt  that  to  some  extent  it  had  been  dragooned  through  the  medium  of  the 
O.A.S.  into  intervening  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  sister-state.  After  all  the 
Latin  American  condemnations  of  U.S.  support  for,  or  inaction  vis-a-vis, 
dictators  it  was  ironic  that  the  action  of  the  U.S.  government  in  preventing 
the  installation  of  one,  should  be  accepted  with  only  such  obvious  sourness. 
However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  past  history  of  U.S.  interven¬ 
tions  had  given  rise  to  endemic  suspicion  towards  all  its  actions  in  the 
hemisphere  and  thus  even  such  a  new,  revolutionary  policy  would  be 
viewed  with  distrust.2  What  almost  amounted  to  a  comic  side-show  to  the 
crisis  took  place  in  the  Security  Council  where  Cuba  charged  the  U.S.  with 
making  its  show  of  force  to  keep  the  Trujillos  in  power  etc. ;  this  was  denied 
by  the  Dominicans  themselves  and  the  Security  Council  decided  to  take 
no  action  on  the  matter.3 

In  the  wider  political  sphere  the  autumn  of  1961  was  largely  taken  up 
with  plans  and  counter-plans  vis-a-vis  Cuba.  The  Colombian  government 
proposed  the  calling  of  a  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Loreign 
Affairs  under  Article  6  of  the  Rio  Treaty.4  On  27  November  1961,  the 
Peruvian  government  issued  a  request  to  the  Inter-American  Peace 
Committee  to  investigate  charges  that  Cuba  had  become  incorporated 
into  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc,  that  it  was  guilty  of  infiltration  and  subversion 
in  other  American  countries,  and  that  it  was  denying  certain  fundamental 
human  rights  to  its  citizens  and  foreigners.5  Each  of  these  initiatives  had 
resulted  in  another  Latin  American  state  breaking  off  relations  with  the 
Havana  regime.  From  the  first  mooting  of  the  ‘Colombian  Plan’  there 
could  be  little  doubt  that  sooner  or  later  the  two  governments  would  break 
with  one  another.  The  replacement  of  Turbay  by  Jose  Joaquin  Caicedo 
Castillo  as  foreign  minister6  made  no  difference,  since  Caicedo  was  an 

1  H.A.R.,  xiv,  pp.  1094  seq. 

2  See  Norman  A.  Bailey:  ‘The  United  States  as  Caudillo’,  Journal  of  Inter- American  Studies, 
July  1963,  p.  313. 

3  N.T.  Times,  29  November  1961. 

4  C.  Neale  Ronning,  Punta  del  Este:  The  Limits  of  Collective  Security  in  a  Troubled  Hemisphere,  p.  7. 

The  Note  calling  for  the  meeting  was  presented  to  the  Council  of  the  O.A.S.  on  14  November 
1961.  5  Ibid. 

6  Le  Monde,  3,  4  September  1961.  Turbay  Ayala  resigned  on  24  August  to  run  for  the  Colom¬ 
bian  Senate. 
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equally  ardent  supporter  of  the  ‘hard’  line  against  Cuba.  1  he  Council  of 
the  O.A.S.  met  on  4  December  and  decided  by  14  votes  to  2  (Cuba  and 
Mexico)  with  5  abstentions  (Argentina,  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Chile  and  Ecuador) 
to  approve  the  Colombian  proposal  for  a  meeting  in  January  1962.1  The 
Mexicans  based  their  vote  primarily  on  the  purely  juridical  ground  that 
such  a  meeting  wrould  not  be  competent  to  deal  with  Cuba  as  Article  6  was 
not  relevant  to  the  current  situation;2  however,  these  juridical  qualms 
were  obviously  strongly  reinforced  by  political  doubts  as  well.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  vote  Cuba  unleashed  a  tirade  of  abuse  at  the  Bogota 
government  which  thereupon  broke  off  diplomatic  relations.3 

The  other  diplomatic  rupture  took  place  between  Venezuela  and  Cuba. 
The  Betancourt  government,  whose  relations  with  Havana  had  been 
becoming  increasingly  strained  over  such  questions  as  the  refugees  in  the 
Venezuelan  Embassy  and  ‘Che’  Guevara’s  tactics  at  the  IA-ECOSOC 
meeting  in  August,4  had  been  under  a  constant  and  intensifying  cross-fire 
within  their  own  country,  from  both  right  and  left,  especially  the  latter 
who  had  instituted  a  ‘kill  a  policeman  a  day’  campaign.  Thus  when 
Venezuela  decided  to  vote  for  the  Peruvian  proposal,  Raul  Roa  accused 
Betancourt  of  being  ‘a  pawn  of  North  American  imperialism’,  upon  which 
Betancourt  broke  off  relations.5 

It  could  hardly  have  been  coincidence,  therefore,  that  it  was  these  two 
countries  which  were  chosen  for  a  lightning  visit  by  President  Kennedy  in 
December.  The  U.S.  had  approved  the  Colombian  initiative  all  the  way 
and  was,  of  course,  working  devotedly  for  the  exclusion  of  Cuba  from  the 
inter-American  system.  To  what  extent  Stevenson’s  warning,  that  action 
against  the  Castro  regime  was  unthinkable  without  at  least  one  of  the  big 
three,  Brazil,  Argentina  or  Mexico,  had  been  heeded,  was  difficult  to 
determine.  As  has  been  noted  above,  the  State  Department  had  chosen  to 
reply  on  the  Argentine  rather  than  on  Brazil  as  early  as  May  1961,  and 
President  Quadros’  resignation  had  done  nothing  to  change  their  decision. 
The  internal  weakness  of  the  Frondizi  government  caught  between  neo- 
Peronistas  and  the  army,  however,  combined  with  the  Argentine’s  long¬ 
standing  ambition  to  play  a  separate  role  to  make  them  of  little  use  for 
American  proposals  also.  The  United  States  was  forced  willy-nilly  there¬ 
fore  to  make  common  cause  with  those  democratic  governments  which 
shared  their  own  antipathy  to  Cuba.  The  Kennedy  visit  passed  off  with¬ 
out  incident,  despite  the  all-out  efforts  made  by  the  left  to  stage  a  repetition 
of  the  ill-fated  visit  of  Vice-President  Nixon  in  1958, 6  thanks  to  the  equally 

1  H.A.R.,  xiv,  p.  1 143.  The  countries  which  abstained  had  apparently  intended  to  vote  against 
the  proposal  altogether  and  only  changed  their  minds  under  the  impact  of  Castro’s  2  December 
speech  in  which  he  proclaimed  himself  a  Marxist-Leninist  and  declared  that  he  intended  to 
remain  one.  Ibid.,  see  Documents,  1961,  p.  34.  2  Ronning,  Punta  del  Este,  pp.  7-8. 

3  Times,  11  December  1961.  4  See  above,  p.  595. 

5  N.T.  Times,  12  November  1961.  6  Survey,  1956-1998,  p.  464. 
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careful  precautions  taken  by  the  governments  concerned.1  A  further  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  State  Department  was  the  rupture  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  Cuba  and  Panama  on  14  December,  following  on  a 
speech  by  Castro  characterizing  Chiari’s  government  as  ‘traitors  and 
accomplices  of  the  imperialist  Vanquish2 

All  things  considered,  however,  the  auguries  for  the  second  Punta  del 
Este  conference  were  hardly  favourable  for  the  U.S.  In  August  the  State 
Department  issued  a  second  White  Paper3  which  it  had  laid  in  evidence 
before  the  Inter-American  Peace  Committee.  Its  case  rested  on  two 
inter-related  points;  that  the  Castro  regime  was  now  inextricably  en¬ 
meshed  within  the  communist  system  and  that  it  was  serving  as  a  Latin 
American  beachhead  for  subversion  and  infiltration.4  Neither  of  these 
charges  was  in  fact  particularly  strong:  firstly,  because  the  proposed 
sanctions  would  only  drive  Castro  further  into  the  communist  bloc,  and 
secondly,  because  the  kind  of  subversion  which  Castro  was  practising  was 
really  better  dealt  with  by  individual  governments,  e.g.  by  breaking  off 
diplomatic  relations  to  prevent  Cuban  embassies  being  used  as  centres  for 
the  distribution  of  propaganda. 

The  report  of  the  Inter-American  Peace  Committee  found  that  Cuba 
had  indeed  become  identified  with  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc,  but  made  no 
attempt  to  prove  that  this  was  antagonistic  to  the  O.A.S.  Charter.  This 
could  be  taken  for  granted  by  the  respective  governments  perhaps,  but 
their  public  opinions  would  need  rather  stronger  evidence.  On  the  other 
point  of  subversion,  the  Committee  appeared  to  have  been  handicapped 
by  lack  of  any  first-hand  evidence,  and  was  thus  obliged  to  rely  on  material 
provided  by  such  governments  as  had  already  expelled  Cuban  diplomats, 
hence  their  reading  of  the  facts  was  unlikely  to  be  wholly  objective.  In  the 
event  this  did  not  matter  over  much  as  the  Meeting  ol  Consultation 
concentrated  almost  exclusively  on  the  first  point. 

It  was  clear  to  the  U.S.  that  the  existence  of  two  blocs  which  had  been 
emerging  over  the  year  was  an  accomplished  fact;  the  question  was,  how 
far  these  blocs  had  crystallized  and  whether  it  was  possible  to  detach  one 
or  two  members  of  the  anti-sanctions  group.  Evidently  the  U.S.  thought 
that  it  was.  It  should  be  noticed  that  despite  their  numerical  minority  in 
the  O.A.S. ,  the  abstainers  represented  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
population  of  Latin  America3  and  were  the  accepted  political  leaders. 
Furthermore,  that  the  sanctions  bloc  included  all  the  right-wing 


1  In  Venezuela  this  apparently  involved  more  than  30,000  soldiers.  H.A.R.,  xiv 


p.  1107. 


2  Ibid.,  p.  1086.  .  . 

3  Department  of  State,  The  Castro  Regime  in  Cuba  (Washington,  August  igbi). 

4  Ronning,  Punta  del  Este,  p.  10.  .  , 

5  About  133-5  million  out  of  ca.  200  million.  ‘La  Suisse  et  L  Amerique  Latine  , 

et  sociale  (numero  special),  February  1962,  tableau  No.  1,  p.  147. 
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dictatorships  and  oligarchical  regimes  in  Latin  America,  did  not  make  it 
any  the  more  popular  with  public  opinion.1 

In  many  respects  the  key  country  at  Punta  del  Este  was  Argentina.  Its 
representative,  Miguel  Angel  Carcano,  was  virtually  a  prisoner  of  Argen¬ 
tinian  domestic  politics:  the  military  had  demanded  strong  anti-Castro 
measures  which  would  weaken  the  Frondizi  government  even  further 
vis-a-vis  the  left.  Hence  the  most  favourable  line  which  the  U.S.  could 
hope  for  was  a  kind  of  middle  position;  that  this  was  not  achieved  was  due 
rather  to  the  intransigence  of  the  Central  American  states,  which  at  one 
stage  threatened  to  ask  the  U.S.  for  a  Caribbean  defence  system,  rather 
than  the  U.S.  itself.2  The  U.S.  despite  the  multiplicity  of  adverse  factors — 
to  which  should  be  added  the  impending  elections — still  hoped  to  detach 
Argentina,  as  it  would  then  be  almost  certain  that  at  least  Chile  and  Bolivia 
would  follow.  From  the  other  side,  the  Argentinians  themselves  were 
eager  to  find  a  compromise,  expressing  concern  that  with  the  existence  of 
two  firm  blocs  the  O.A.S.  would  become  even  more  useless  than  at  present. 
Thus  the  Conference  centred,  as  so  many,  on  the  vain  attempt  to  find  a 
formula  which  would  keep  the  pro-sanctions  bloc  united,  and  if  possible 
secure  the  adhesion  of  as  many  as  possible  of  the  anti-sanctions  bloc,  in 
order  to  make  the  final  outcome  reasonably  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Latin  Americans.  Very  early  on  the  U.S.  gave  up  the  idea  of  a  resolution 
calling  for  a  break  in  diplomatic  relations — this  has  subsequently  been 
represented  as  a  disastrous  defeat  for  the  United  States  Delegation,  but  on 
the  whole  it  was  probably  more  correct  to  salvage  what  was  possible,  once 
the  intial  mistake  of  rushing  into  the  Conference  without  adequate  prior 
diplomatic  groundwork  had  been  committed.  They  were,  after  all,  in  a 
very  difficult  position,  they  had  to  swing  the  anti-sanctions  bloc  on  the  one 
hand  while  on  the  other  they  needed  to  convince  U.S.  public  opinion  that 
the  bogey  of  Castro  had  been  in  some  respects  weakened.  The  presence  at 
the  Conference  of  a  number  of  Congressmen  whose  approach  and  be¬ 
haviour  towards  the  Latin  Americans  might  most  charitably  be  described 
as  tactless,  did  not  ease  their  task. 

The  formula  proposed  by  the  anti-sanctions  ‘soft  line’  group  envisaged 
the  condemnation  of  communism  as  a  system,  the  declaration  of  its  in¬ 
compatibility  with  the  inter-American  system  and  the  setting  up  of  an 
O.A.S.  study  to  see  what  should  be  done  about  this.  Interestingly  enough 


1  Although  at  first  Haiti  appeared  to  favour  the  anti-sanctions  bloc,  it  subsequently  changed 
its  mind  and  voted  with  the  other  dictatorships.  What  motivated  Duvalier  to  side  with  Castro 
is  unclear,  but  it  seems  that  he  was  playing  hard-to-get  out  of  pique  over  the  increasingly  more 
impatient  noises  which  the  State  Department  was  making  towards  it.  Simon  G.  Hanson,  ‘Failure 
at  Punta  del  Este’,  in  Inter-American  Economic  Affairs,  Spring,  1962,  p.  35,  asserts  that  Haiti  was 
bought  off  with  the  promise  of  $15  million,  a  hospital  and  airfield.  This  would  seem  to  be 
confirmed  by  Ronning,  op.  cit.,  p.  18,  and  by  H.A.R.,  xv,  p.  81,  note  2. 

1  Ronning,  Punta  del  Este,  p.  16. 
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the  U.S.  was  not  herself  entirely  against  this,  and  it  was  only  at  the  insis¬ 
tence  of  the  ‘hard  line’  states — especially  Colombia — that  it  pressed  for 
sanctions,1  and  the  exclusion  of  Cuba.  In  effect  the  result  of  the  Conference 
turned  on  just  this.  Immediately  before  the  final  vote  five  of  the  ‘soft’ 
group  agreed  on  a  formula  which  declared  that  the  present  government  of 
Cuba  ‘makes  impossible  her  participation  in  the  inter- American  system’.2 
This  was  as  far  as  they  were  prepared  to  go.  The  difference  between  this 
formula  and  the  one  finally  adopted,  calling  for  ‘exclusion’,  is  extremely  fine. 
The  American  delegation  was  apparently  prepared  to  support  this,  but  felt 
unable  or  were  unwilling  to  try  to  convince  the  ‘hard  line’  group  to  change. 
These  latter,  when  approached  by  a  representative  of  the  ‘soft’  group, 
rejected  the  compromise  out  of  hand.  After  this,  there  could  be  no  further 
attempts  to  unite  the  two  groups. 

In  the  final  voting  major  disagreement  emerged  only  over  those  resolu¬ 
tions  calling  for  the  strongest  action,  in  particular  Resolution  VI,  the 
exclusion  of  Cuba  from  the  inter- American  system,3  on  which  there  were 
six  abstentions,  as  expected.  The  other  bone  of  contention  was  Resolution 
VIII  placing  an  embargo  on  trade  in  arms  with  Cuba;  here  there  were 
three  abstentions  and  on  the  second  part  of  the  Resolution,  calling  on  the 
O.A.S.  to  study  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  extending  this  to  other 
items,  there  were  four.3 

The  results  of  the  second  conference  at  Punta  del  Este  were  not  alto¬ 
gether  as  unsatisfying  to  the  United  States  administration  as  sometimes 
depicted.  Their  main  problem  lay  in  their  inability  to  reconcile  ‘hard 
line’  and  ‘soft  line’  states,  or  to  win  the  support  of  the  acknowledged 
leaders  of  Latin  America  for  a  more  hostile  policy  towards  the  Castro 
regime.  The  excommunication  of  this  regime  pronounced  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  did  little  to  affect  its  popularity  among  the  politically  conscious 
in  the  southern  continent.  There  seemed  in  fact  some  danger  that  the 
United  States  would  be  trapped  into  accepting  the  shadow  of  action 
against  that  regime  for  the  substance.  In  practice  the  Cuban  regime 
was  now  directing  something  like  80  per  cent  of  its  trade  with  the 
Soviet  bloc,  and  most  of  the  remainder  lay  outside  the  Western  hemi¬ 
sphere,  so  that  Resolution  VIII,  the  single  seemingly  practical  of  those 
passed,  was  in  practice  as  little  significant  as  the  others.  The  main 
problem  the  U.S.  government  faced  was  that  the  security  of  Latin 
America  continued  to  depend  on  the  rate  at  which  its  ruling  groups  were 
prepared  to  moderate  and  widen  the  structure  of  internal  power  in  the 
individual  states,  a  process  which  the  United  States  had  the  utmost  inter¬ 
est,  in  their  view,  in  seeing  accelerated,  although  overt  intervention  with 

1  Ibid.,  p.  18. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  20.  ‘hace  imposible  su  participation  en  el  sistema  inter-americana.’’ 

3  Ibid.,  p.  22.  The  abstainers  were  Brazil,  Chile,  Ecuador,  and  Mexico.  H.A.R.,  xv,  p.  8o. 
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this  aim  was  doomed  to  be  self-defeating.  They  had,  however,  seen  the 
governments  of  Latin  America,  even  among  the  ‘soft  line’  countries,  come 
a  long  way  towards  their  own  view  of  the  perils  for  the  inter-American 
system  presented  by  the  Castro  regime.  This  was  not  to  be  without  signi¬ 
ficance  for  the  short  run  development  of  American-Cuban  relations;  but 
the  long  view  prospects  in  Latin  America  could  not  give  Washington 
much  encouragement  for  the  future. 
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Russia  and  new  countries  of,  1 82 ;  com¬ 
munism  and,  184-5,  186,  187,  189-90, 
37°)  375)  communists  in,  209;  new 
states  in,  388;  economic  growth  in, 
388;  and  ex-colonial  rulers,  388,  390; 
rivalries  in,  388,  400,  401,  403-4,  407, 
409-14;  Khrushchev  to  tour,  390-1, 
396;  white  settlers  in,  391—2,  396; 
tribalism  in,  400;  communications  in, 
401;  gradualism  in,  401,  406;  Pan- 
Africanism,  401-6,  41 1 ;  unity  of,  403, 
406;  common  monetary  policy  for,  403, 
405 ;  charter  for,  405-6 ;  frontier  disputes 
in,  4 1  o- 1 4 ;  and  apartheid,  42 1 ;  European 
rule  in,  425-6;  and  colonialism,  427, 
430;  and  India,  430;  and  Tunisia,  572; 
and  Latin  America,  602. 
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Afro-Asians  ( cont .) : 

Conference  on,  371 ;  Conference  of,  371 ; 
Peoples’  Solidarity  Conference,  Cairo 
(1961),  371;  divided  loyalties  of,  372; 
and  Angola,  423,  427;  and  the  West, 
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170,  173,  176,  180,  182,  193,  199-210; 
China  and,  163,  165,  171,  172,  177, 
179,  1 8 1 ,  195,  202-8;  and  Jugoslavia, 
182;  N.  Korea  and,  193;  Russian  diplo¬ 
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and,  43,  54,  73,  74-75;  Britain  and,  55; 
N.A.T.O.  and,  57;  Generals’  revolt  in, 
75,  550-5;  China  and,  158;  com¬ 
munists  and,  184;  Russia  and,  244; 
French  withdraw  troops  to  Berlin  from, 
250;  represented  at  Belgrade  Confer¬ 
ence,  372,  380,  560;  France  and,  379, 
546-62,  563 ;  neutralists  and,  383 ;  Africa 
and,  388, 401,  402,  415,  465;  U.N.  and, 
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559- 
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Allende,  Salvador,  579. 
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290. 
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520. 

Anglo-Persian  Oil  Co.,  521. 
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‘Anglo-Saxon’  Powers,  France  and,  316- 
W,  3l8,  3W;  I.M.F.  and,  318. 

Angola:  U.S.  and,  10,  53,  54,  60,  392; 
U.N.  and,  10,  54,  392,  416,  418-20, 
422,  427,  449;  N.A.T.O.  and,  57,  77; 
Britain  and,  130,  423,  453,  534;  Mon¬ 
rovia  Conference  and,  406;  African 
States  and,  415-16;  Galvao  and,  417, 
418;  nationalists  in,  417—18;  massacres 
in,  418,  419,  422;  Norway  and,  423; 
Spain  and,  423;  and  ‘white  buffer’  pro¬ 
posal,  424;  India  and,  446;  Nehru  on, 
446,  453;  and  Katanga,  462. 
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491,  492;  proposal  to  disarm,  467,  476, 
477,  478,  481,  486;  U.N.  and,  469,  475, 
487;  Belgian  officers  in,  484;  attacks 
U.N.  troops,  486;  and  Katanga,  501, 
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Colonies:  Algeria,  55,  379,  402,  416, 
546-50,  555-62,  563;  decolonisation, 
57 ;  ex-colonies,  59,  392-3,  402-5 ;  ex¬ 
colonies  made  associates  of  E.E.C., 
392-4;  ‘Eurafrican  Partnership’,  393; 
Cameroons,  41 1 ;  Africa’s  views  on 
French  rule  in  Algeria,  415;  colonial¬ 
ism,  425;  Indian  possessions  trans¬ 
ferred  to  India,  443. 

Common  Market,  71,  108,  132,  146; 
British  membership  of,  110-11,  113, 

1 1 9 ;  ex-colonies  made  associates, 
392-4- 

Economy:  financial  position,  299,  306, 
3 1 1 ,  3!3>  3 and  I.M.F.,  316. 
Foreign  aid:  for  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries,  49;  for  India,  436;  essential  to 
Algeria,  560. 

Foreign  policy:  U.S.,  10,  74-75,  92,  103, 
132;  Suez  crisis,  14;  Cuba,  27;  dis¬ 
engagement,  35;  U.S.  Presidential 
election,  43;  Kennedy,  44,  70,  91, 
240;  Britain,  51-52,  103,  1 17;  opposes 
talks  with  Russia  on  Germany,  86,  95, 
99,  103,  245,  263,  266,  267,  274;  Mac¬ 
millan,  69 ;  W.  Germany,  70,  84,  86, 

1 12,  267-8,  280,  298;  Berlin,  94,  236, 
238,  252,  266;  E.  Germany,  238,  240, 
255;  Bizerta,  240-1,  376,  562-72; 
Russia,  244,  275;  Laos,  321-3,  326, 
327>  328,  329,  333-5,  337)  34°> 342~3> 

347 ;  S.  Vietnam,  36 1 , 362 ;  neutralists, 
379;  Africa,  392,  409,  410,  41 1; 
Angola,  419;  S.  Africa,  421,  426; 
Mauritania,  422;  Goa,  450;  Congo, 
482,  484,  488,  507,  510,  515,  518; 
Katanga,  513;  Kuwait,  537;  Tunisia, 
541,  562-72- 

General:  self-assertion,  9,  55;  state  in 
1914,  36;  communists  in  France,  152, 
165,  173,  i74>  :75>  U9>  181 5  China 
buys  French  wheat,  169;  Generals’ 
Rising  in  Algeria,  551-5;  state  pf 
emergency  declared,  553;  Latin 
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American  political  thought  borrowed 
from,  573. 

N.A.T.O.:  strain  placed  on,  45;  three- 
power  directorate  for,  47,  63,  71,  103; 
proceedings  in,  57-59,  60,  62,  63, 
95-96;  armed  forces  kept  out  of,  85. 
Nuclear  policy:  France  a  nuclear  power, 
47-48,  51-52;  wants  own  deterrent, 
58,  63-64,  66,  69,  91;  Sahara  tests, 
226,  283,  376,  379,  401,  403,  406, 
41 1 ;  refuses  to  attend  Geneva  Con¬ 
ference,  226;  and  Russian  tests,  259; 
on  U.N.  disarmament  negotiating 
body,  285. 

U.N. :  France  despises,  54,  58,  379,  463, 
489-90,  563,  566;  payment  for  Congo 
operations  refused,  288,  489-90;  sec¬ 
retariat  reforms,  291;  jurisdiction  in 
Bizerta  dispute  denied,  563, 566, 568-9. 

Franco,  Gen.  Francisco,  423. 

Franco-German  entente,  63,  84,  86,  96, 
106,  267-8,  280,  298. 

Frantsev,  Yuri,  162. 

Free  Democratic  Party,  W.  Germany, 

215- 

Free  Trade  Area,  Europe,  9,  66,  110,  1 1 1, 

1 16. 

‘French’  Africa:  and  Congo,  367,  463-4, 
484;  opposed  to  radicals,  390;  E.E.C. 
and,  392-5,  397;  and  Pan-Africanism, 
401-2,  406,  407,  409;  and  Katanga, 
51 1 ;  and  Tunisia,  569  ( see  ‘Brazzaville 
Powers’) . 

French  Cameroons,  410. 

French  Community,  Africa  and,  402. 

French  Congo,  463. 

French  Somaliland,  412. 

French  Togo,  414. 

Frente  de  Accion  Popular,  Chile,  579,  584. 

Frondizi,  President  Arturo :  and  Cuba,  30, 
589,  592,  608;  economic  policy  of,  576; 
and  Food  for  Peace  Mission,  581 ;  U.S. 
and,  587-8;  foreign  policy  of,  593; 
offers  compromise  on  distribution  of 
American  aid,  600;  and  Argentina’s 
weakness,  610. 

Front  de  Liberation  Rationale  (F.L.N.), 
Algeria,  74,  184,  546-8,  549-5°)  552, 
555-61,  562,  570. 

Fulbright,  Senator  J.  W. :  supports  Ache- 
son’s  realism,  6;  opposes  invasion  of 
Cuba,  20;  Khrushchev’s  views  thought 
similar  to,  244;  proposes  negotiations 
with  E.  Germany,  247 ;  thinks  the  West 
not  blameless  over  Berlin,  265 ;  on  Laos, 
226,  244;  prefers  ‘concert  of  free 

nations’  to  U.N.,  397. 
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Gabon,  399,  401-2,  463. 

Gagarin,  Major  Yuri,  239,  597. 

Gaitskell,  Hugh,  117,  129,  379,  536- 
Galbraith,  John  K.,  6,  440,  510. 

Galvao,  Capt.  Henrique,  416,  417-18. 
Gambiez,  Gen.,  551,  553. 

Gandhi,  M.  K.,  428,  442,  446,  448. 

Garcia,  John  Abbes,  605. 

Garcia  Robles,  President  Alfonso,  334. 
Gardes,  Col.,  551. 

Gardiner,  Robert,  488,  491,  492,  496,  497, 
498)  5 1 7- 

Gardner,  Trevor,  212. 

Gardy,  Gen.,  551,  554. 

Garet-el  Hamel,  Tunisia,  564. 

Garin,  Vasco  Vieira,  450. 

Gavoury,  Roger,  556. 

Gavshon,  A.  L.  (quoted),  506,  508. 

Gega,  Liri,  208. 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(G.A.T.T.),  142,  397. 

Geneva : 

Congo:  Agreement,  498,  502. 
Disarmament:  Conference,  80,  212,  213. 
E.F.T.A. :  meeting,  12 1-2,  124,  147; 

Declaration,  143,  147. 

Laos:  Agreement  (1954),  323>  328,  339* 
350;  Conference  (1961),  83, 324-5, 330, 

336,  337M2,  343,  345“9- 
Test-ban:  Conference,  68,  97,  214,  220- 
3,  224-6,  227,  230-1,  256,  259,  281, 
282-4. 

Gerhardsen,  Einhar,  144-5. 

German  Democratic  Republic:  W.  Ger¬ 
many  and,  46,99,  100,  196,  215-16,  219, 
235,  238-9,  275,  278;  Russian  threat  to 
sign  a  separate  peace-treaty  with,  46, 

1 o 1 , 228, 230,  238-9,  243,  244,  246,  247, 
249,  265,  266,  271,  278,  279,  381,  439; 
Russian  forces  in,  88;  N.A.T.O.  and, 
88,  228-9;  U.S.  and,  98-99;  supports 
Russia  against  China,  152-3,  179;  radio 
attacks  on  Persia  and  Turkey,  186; 
Russia  and,  223-4,  234;  and  Berlin,  233, 
235,  241,  252-4,  263,  267,  271-2,  274, 
277,  281;  France  and,  238,  240,  255; 
refugees  from,  242-3,  246,  249,  267; 
closes  Berlin  frontiers,  246-5 1 ;  recog¬ 
nition  of,  265,  268,  269,  274. 

German  Federal  Republic: 

Economy:  agriculture,  119;  finance, 
2qq,  204,  31 1,  313,  319;  revaluation 
of  D-mark,  304-6;  and  I.M.F.,  316. 
E.E.C.:  Britain’s  membership  of,  no, 
1 1 1— 1 2 ;  Germany  faithful  to,  112; 
Denmark’s  membership,  122-3,  146; 
Russian  view  of  Austria  in,  148. 


Foreign  aid:  for  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries,  49;  for  India,  436. 

Foreign  policy,  451  U.S.  Presidential 
election,  43;  Kennedy,  44,  60,  91, 
240,  277-8;  U.S.,  46-49,  60,  92,  96, 
100-1,103, 236, 265-6;  Russia,  48, 2 15; 
France,  70,  86,  96,  112,  267-8,  275, 
280,  298;  talks  with  Russia  opposed, 
86,  267;  Poland,  215;  East  Germany, 
215-16,  235,  265,  269,  274,  278; 
West  and,  255. 

General:  great-power  status,  45,  46; 
arms  to  be  bought  from  Britain,’  50, 
89-90,  93;  increase  of  armed  forces, 
85,  88-89,  104,  268;  cost  of  British 
troops,  92-93;  Berlin,  98-99,218-19, 
232,  236,  237-8,  245,  248,  249,  251, 
268,  269;  demilitarised  zone,  266; 
cabinet  crisis,  274;  French  troops,  554. 

N.A.T.O.,  45,  55,  57>  6o>  62>  63>  97- 
98;  Germany  wants  nuclear  arms  for, 
46,  47-48,  66,  70,  71,  93~94>  96>  98> 
i°4,  223- 

Nuclear  arms:  for  N.A.T.O.,  46,  47- 
48,  66,  70,  7 1 ,  93-94,  96,  98,  104,  223; 
for  W.  Germany,  66,  72,  96,  98,  101- 
2,  196,  224,  265,  266;  Russian  nuclear 
tests,  259. 

Trade  with — Denmark,  122-3,  M8; 
Latin  America,  393 ;  Africa,  393. 

Germany:  Nazi,  Britain  and,  3;  and 
Cuba,  27;  reunification  of,  71, 80,  10 1, 
102,  215,  219,  223-4,  235,  238,  243, 
268,  277-8,  279;  Communist  Con¬ 
gress  and,  201 ;  peace  treaty  for,  216, 
219,  224,  234-5,  243>  2 44>  279)  376; 
demilitarised  zone  for,  244,  266,  278; 
and  Kuwait,  519. 

Ghadames,  Tunisia,  564. 

Ghana : 

Economy:  E.E.C.  and,  135,  137-8,  400; 
foreign  aid  from  (a)  Russia,  389,  398, 
( b )  U.S.,  398,  ( c )  Israel,  404,  466. 

Foreign  policy:  Cuba,  24,  26;  India, 
367;  neutralism,  367;  Tito,  369-70; 
alliance  with  Guinea  and  Mali,  402, 
405;  at  Casablanca  Conference,  403- 
4;  Israel,  404,  467;  Togolese,  410, 
414-15;  Mauritania,  41 1;  Ivory 
Coast,  414;  S.  Africa,  420;  Portugal, 
422;  Congo,  464-8,  481,  489;  accuses 
Britain  of  causing  Hammarskjold’s 
death,  510. 

General:  Peace  Corps  in,  8;  Hare  visits, 
135,  >38,  395;  Brezhnev  visits,  390; 
Williams  visits,  391;  set-backs,  408; 
crisis,  408. 
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Politics:  Neutralist  Conference,  371, 
372;  at  Belgrade  Conference,  380; 
communism  in,  398;  radical,  401; 
Pan-Africanism,  402-3;  approach  to 
‘Monrovian  Powers’,  405-6, 407 ;  Afri¬ 
can  Charter,  406. 

U.N.,  369;  disarmament,  284;  proposed 
reforms  in,  291,  292;  U.N.  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Angola  stays  in  Ghana, 
424. 

Ghana  National  Construction  Co.,  466. 

Ghazi,  King  of  Iraq,  520. 

Ghosh,  Ajoy,  187-8. 

Gilpatrick,  Roswell,  gi,  92. 

Gizenga,  Antoine:  Neutralist  Conference 
and,  372;  at  Belgrade  Conference,  383, 
501,  503;  proclaims  Stanleyville  the 
state  capital,  460;  radicals  support  his 
claim  to  represent  Central  Government 
and  want  O.N.U.C.  put  under  him, 
466,  481;  proclaims  himself  premier  of 
Congo,  478;  danger  of  Russian  inter¬ 
vention  on  behalf  of,  479;  foreign  help 
for,  485;  and  Tananarive  Conference, 
486,  487;  U.N.  and,  491,  492;  refuses  to 
attend  Coquilhatville  Conference,  493; 
Central  Government  and,  493,  495, 
496—9,  510;  and  Katanga,  497;  becomes 
deputy  premier  of  Congo,  498;  U.S. 
and,  513;  dismissed  and  imprisoned  by 
Adoula,  518. 

Goa:  Portugal  awaits  invasion  of,  103; 
effect  of  seizure  on  world  opinion,  397, 
452-4;  India  seizes,  427,  429,  443, 
451-2;  U.S.  and,  441,  452,  453;  India 
demands,  442-3,  444;  census  of,  443; 
situation  in,  443;  Britain  and,  445-6, 
448-9,  452,  453;  India  prepares  to 
attack,  446-8,  449;  U.N.  and,  449, 
450-1 ;  Kuwait  compared  with,  545. 

Godard,  Col.,  551. 

Godber,  1 19,  283,  379. 

Gold:  outflow  from  U.S.,  300,  31 1 ;  rise  in 
price  of,  301-2;  U.S.  and,  301, 311,314, 
320;  old  gold  standard  out  of  date,  306; 
W.  Europe  and,  3 1 1 ;  reserves  of,  3 1 1 . 

Gold  and  the  International  Dollar  Crisis ,  3 1 1 . 

Goldman,  Marshall  I.  (quoted),  194,  195. 

Gomulka,  Wladyslav,  165,  171,  176,  180, 
205,  279.  _ 

Gonello,  Guido,  260. 

Gooch,  G.  P.,  and  Temperley  H.  (quoted), 
520. 

Good,  Robert  C.  (quoted),  463. 

Gopalan,  A.  K.,  187. 

Gorbach,  Dr.,  147. 

Gordon,  King  (quoted),  489. 


Gordon,  Prof.  Lincoln,  18,  576. 

Gore  Booth,  Sir  Paul,  448. 

Goulart,  Joao,  596,  597. 

Gouraud,  Gen.,  551,  554. 

Gouvernement  Provisoire  de  la  Republique 

Algerienne  (G.P.R.A.),  406,  546,  547, 

548-50,  555,  556,  559,  562. 

Gower,  Mr.,  379. 

Great  Britain: 

Colonies:  decolonisation,  57;  African 
colonies,  415;  colonialism,  425. 

Defence:  and  theory  of  military  ‘pause’, 
72;  disarmament,  80;  conscription 
abolished,  85;  forces  in  Germany,  89, 
105,  246,  280;  defence  policy,  91-92; 
experience  of  guerrilla  tactics,  357; 
bases  in  Cypi'us,  372;  bases  in  E. 
Africa,  388;  offers  Kuwait  help  in 
emergency,  526,  529-33,.  534;  Arabs 
try  to  oust  troops  from  Kuwait,  536— 
41,  542;  troops  in  Kuwait  needed  on 
Rhine,  542,  543 ;  troops  leave  Kuwait, 
543- 

Economy:  financial  weakness,  56,  296; 
wants  common  finance  policy  with 
U.S.,  68;  I.M.F.,  68,  316,  318; 
balance  of  payments,  89-90,  92-93, 
240,  280;  financial  position,  298-301, 
306-10,  31 1,  313;  and  W.  German 
finance,  305;  and  U.S.,  310,  319;  loan 
to,  314;  oil  from  Kuwait,  521,  524, 
530,  533,  535. 

E.E.C.,  51,  52,  66,  68,  84,  103,  106-45, 
280,  319;  E.F.T.A.  and, 12 1-6,  140-1, 
142, 143-8;  Commonwealth  and,  126- 
8,  129,  130,  1 33-40)  1 4 1  —2 ,  399-4°°; 
African  demands  on,  393-4,  395,  397- 

Foreign  aid  to — underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries,  49;  India,  436. 

Foreign  policy:  disengagement,  35; 
U.S.  Presidential  election,  43;  Ken¬ 
nedy,  44,  49-50,  240-1;  U.S.,  49-54, 
62,  68,  69-70,  72,  102,  105-6,  232-3, 
236,  238,  259,  280,  323;  France,  51, 
58,  103,  1 17;  advocates  talks  with 
Russia,  80-81,  83,  90,  94,  95,  10 1, 
267,  275,  278,  280-1 ;  Russia,  86,  233, 
244;  W.  Germany,  96;  Berlin,  226, 
232-3,  236,  239,  240,  242,  252,  272, 
275,  278-9;  Laos,  321-3,  326,  327, 

328,  330,  332-5,  336>  337,  343,  345, 
357;  S.  Vietnam,  357,  361,  362; 
Nkrumah,  376;  Belgrade  Conference, 
384—5 ;  arms  for  Somalia,  404;  Kenya, 
413;  Angola,  419,  422,  453;  S.  Africa, 
421,  426;  Portugal,  445,  534;  Portu¬ 
guese  India,  445-6,  448,  450-3 ; 
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Great  Britain:  Foreign  Policy  (cont.) : 

India,  449;  Kashmir,  454;  Katanga, 
462-3,  513;  Congo,  464,  482,  488, 

495,  5°2,  5o6>  5°7>  5IO>  5!5-i6>  5l8i 
Kuwait,  519-20,  524-6,  529-30,  541- 
2,  545;  Persian  Gulf,  524;  Iraq,  535— 
6;  Saudi  Arabia,  539;  Yemen,  543; 
Tunisia,  565. 

General:  U.S.  missile  bases  in  Britain, 
32;  weakness,  70,  84,  296. 

N.A.T.O.,  59,  60,  62,  104-5. 

Nuclear  policy :  Britain  a  nuclear  power, 
47-48;  wants  own  nuclear  deterrent, 
63-64,  66,  69,  92,  104;  Russian 

nuclear  tests,  257,  259;  test-ban,  259. 
U.N.,  291 ;  on  disarmament  negotiating 
body,  285;  Hammarskjold,  287,  507; 
U.N.  policy  in  Congo,  506-7,  510, 
513;  O.N.U.C.,  515. 

Great  Powers:  neutralists  and,  374;  and 
Africa,  388;  and  India,  431-2,  433,  436; 
and  Goa,  453. 

Great  Power  status,  W.  Germany  and,  45, 
46;  nuclear  arms  the  basis  of,  45,  64; 
France  and,  55,  59. 

Greece :  policy  in  N.  A.T.O. ,  55 ;  on  Russian 
ambition,  78;  N. A.T.O.  economic  aid 
for,  79;  Albania  criticizes,  168,  170,  181, 
200;  Greek  minority  in  Albania,  169; 
communists  in,  181—2;  Johnson  visits, 
356;  U.S.  and,  360. 

Grewe,  Prof.,  49,  219,  255,  269,  274. 
Griffith,  William  E.  (quoted),  152,  165, 
169,  170,  173,  175,  i76>  l79>  l8o>  i82> 
200,  201,  202,  204,  209. 

Gromyko,  George  A. :  talks  with  Rusk, 
94,  98,  262-3,  264,  266,  271,  278; 
Kennedy,  94,  264,  267 ;  Thompson,  106; 
Kroll,  238,  275;  Macmillan  and  Home, 
267 ;  Stevenson,  293 ;  criticizes  Hammar- 
skjold,  288,  489;  and  Laos,  337,  338, 
341,  343. 

Grotewohl,  Otto,  279-80. 

Guanabara  State,  Brazil,  596. 
Guantanamo  base,  Cuba,  24,  569. 
Guatemala,  15,  22,  26,  294,  580,  583. 
Guerrillas:  in  S.  Vietnam,  349-52,  353, 
356-9,  360;  tactics  against,  356-7;  in 
Cyprus,  357 ;  in  Malaya,  357 ;  in  Greece, 
360. 

Guevara,  Major  ‘Che’,  17,  20,  595,  597, 
598,  599,  601,  602,  608. 

Guillain,  Robert  (quoted),  332. 

Guinea:  and  Cuba,  24,  26;  Tito  visits, 
369;  views  on  neutralist  conference, 
370;  at  Neutralist  Conference,  371 ;  de¬ 
fines  ‘non-alignment’,  373;  at  Belgrade 


Conference,  380;  communist  aid  for, 
389,  398;  Brezhnev  visits,  390;  allied 
with  Ghana  and  Mali,  402,  405;  and 
Pan-Africanism,  402-3;  at  Casablanca 
Conference,  403—41  and  Israel,  404;  in 
talks  with  ‘Monrovian  Powers’,  405-6; 
and  African  Charter,  406;  aloof  from 
‘French’  Africa,  463;  and  Congo,  464, 
465, 466, 468, 47 1 , 479 ;  withdraws  troops 
from  O.N.U.C.,  466—7. 

Gulf  of  Guinea,  450. 

Gulf  of  Mexico,  16. 

Gulf  Oil  Corporation  of  America,  521, 
525. 

Gullion,  Edward  Asbury,  513,  517. 

Hadj,  Ahmed  ibn  Messali,  550. 

Haedo,  Victor,  589,  598,  600. 

Haile  Selassie,  Emperor,  380,  413. 
Hailsham,  Lord,  116. 

Haiti,  574,  580,  610. 

Hallstein  doctrine,  99,  276. 

Halpern,  A.  M.  (quoted),  183. 

Halpern,  Joel  M.  (quoted),  328. 
Hammarskjold,  Dag: 

Congo :  non-intervention  in,  287, 469-70, 
483;  wants  more  troops  for  O.N.U.C., 
367,  374,  486-7;  refuses  to  hand 
O.N.U.C.  over  to  Central  Govern¬ 
ment,  460;  foreign  intervention,  461 ; 

‘French’ Africa’s  views,  464;  Tshombe, 

474-5,  477,  508-9;  A.N.C.  to  be  dis¬ 
armed,  475,  477, 480;  use  of  force,  475, 
480,  483,  487;  Lumumba’s  death, 
482;  Kasavubu,  484;  cost  of  opera¬ 
tions,  490;  Belgians  in  gendarmerie, 
497-8;  Katanga,  491,  503;  optimism, 
495;  recognises  Adoula  as  premier, 
499;  operation  Morthor,  504-5; 
independent  of  Central  Government, 
505. 

Criticized  by:  Russia,  217,  223,  225, 
286,  287,  288-9,  291;  France,  287; 
Britain,  287,  502, 506, 507 ;  neutralists, 
369,  464;  Nasser,  466,  479. 

Death  of,  291,  295,  457,  509,  510;  choice 
of  successor  to,  292,  425,  509. 
Miscellaneous:  visits  S.  Africa,  420,  471 ; 
Middle  East  oil,  529;  Kuwait,  532; 
Tunisia,  566,  567. 

U.N.:  troika,  287;  views  on  U.N.,  289- 
qi;  under-secretaries,  291;  Cordier, 
291,  294;  Secretariat,  295;  Rajesh- 
war  Dayal,  473,  495. 

Hammer,  Ellen  J.  (quoted),  353. 

Hanoi,  164-5,  187,  190. 

Hanson,  Simon  G.  (quoted),  591-2. 
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Harding,  President,  3. 

Hare,  John,  135,  137-8,  140,  395. 

Hare,  Krishnan,  187. 

Harriman,  W.  Averell,  ix,  115,  212,  219, 
348,  35 1- 

Hartagsohn,  M.,  93. 

Hashem  Jawad,  538,  539,  545. 

Hassan  II,  King  of  Morocco,  409,  412, 
559?  562. 

Hassouna,  Abdul  Khaliq,  537,  541,  542-3, 
544.  545- 

Haud,  Ethiopia,  413. 

Havana,  refugees  in  embassies  at,  18,  588, 
594.  595.  608;  Castro  suggests  neutralists 
meet  at,  372. 

Havana  Convention  of  (1928),  15,  24. 

Hawaii,  34. 

Healey,  Denis,  1 14,  379,  529. 

Heat-exhaustion  among  British  troops  in 
Kuwait,  534. 

Heath,  Edward:  and  Common  market, 
106,  107,  no,  1 12-13,  1 16,  122,  126, 
128,  130-2,  133,  141,  399-400;  and 
Bei'lin,  226,  242;  on  Congo,  516;  on 
Kuwait,  529,  538. 

Helmstadt,  228. 

Hendry,  James  B.  (quoted),  352. 

Henkin,  Lou,  212. 

Herter,  Christian,  46,  50,  65,  71. 

Heusinger,  Gen.,  48,  102,  281. 

Heye,  Herr,  57,  58. 

Hickey,  John  (quoted),  577. 

Hidalgo,  Araujo,  589,  594. 

Higgins,  Rosalyn  (quoted),  451,  483. 

Hildrett,  Horace  A.,  433. 

Hillsman,  Roger,  88. 

Hirsh,  Fred  (quoted),  307,  31 1. 

Hitch,  Dr.  Charles,  33. 

Hoang  Thuy  Nam,  Col.,  360. 

Ho  Chi-minh,  President,  164,  177. 

Hoeffding,  Oleg  (quoted),  194,  196. 

Hoffmann,  S.  (quoted),  469,  470. 

Holden,  Roberto,  418,  419. 

Holland,  103,  108-9  ( see  Netherlands). 

Hollingworth,  Clare  (quoted),  569. 

Holtrop,  Governor,  312. 

Ho  Lung,  Marshal,  197,  199. 

Holyoake,  K.  J.,  127-8,  133,  139,  330. 

Home,  Lord:  on  need  to  create  political 
class  in  Africa  before  transferring  power, 
68;  and  talks  with  Russia,  79,  103,  245, 
246;  and  Berlin,  79,  233;  and  Common 
market,  106,  125,  135-6,  14°.  14273, 
423;  on  Anglo-American  partnership, 
1 14;  talks  with  Kennedy,  232,  234; 
talks  with  Gromyko,  267;  and  Laos, 
325,  326,  337,  343;  and  S.  Vietnam, 
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352;  and  Congo,  506,  515;  and  Kuwait, 

530,  537-8.  54G  542- 

Honan  Province,  China,  198. 

Honduras,  24,  580. 

Honey,  P.  J.  (quoted),  164. 

Hong-Kong,  355. 

Hoover,  Herbert  C.,  5. 

Houphouet-Boigny,  President,  402,  404, 
409. 

Hoxha,  Gen.  Enver,  168-71,  174,  175, 
176,  180, 1 8 1 , 202, 203, 205, 208,  209. 

Hsieh,  Alice  Langley  (quoted),  198,  199. 

Huang  K’o-ch’eng,  199. 

Hudson,  G.  F.  and  others  (quoted),  151. 

Humphrey,  Senator  H.  H.,  6, 258,  265,  267. 

Hungary,  188;  Rising  in  (1956),  164,  168, 
176,  432-3. 

Hussein,  King  of  Jordan,  529,  542,  567. 

Huyghe,  M.,  500. 

Hyderabad,  433,  453. 

Iberian  Pact  (1939),  423. 

Ibn  Saud,  King  of  Saudi  Arabia,  521, 
528-9,  532,  537.  538,  542- 

Ibrahim  al-Tasan,  Gen.,  528. 

Ifni,  Spanish  Morocco,  41 1. 

Ignator,  N.  G.,  205. 

Ileo,  Joseph,  457,  477,  481,  486,  492,  498. 

Ilkhwan  raids  on  Kuwait,  521. 

Ilyushin  bombers  in  Laos,  325. 

Imperialism,  condemned  hy — U.S.,  57; 
Africa,  45,  403,  413,  467;  India,  431; 
China,  452;  Arabs,  522-3,  526,  527-8, 
529.  535.  536,  538,  540,  545;  Russia, 
536,  565;  Latin  America,  603;  Cuba, 
608,  609  (see  Communism). 

Independent  Iraq  1932-58,  520. 

India: 

Disarmament,  284;  U.N.  disarmament 
negotiating  body,  241,  285;  test-ban, 
281;  nuclear  tests,  441-2. 

Economy :  British  membership  of  E.E.C., 
135,  136-7;  Russian  aid,  190;  Wes¬ 
tern  aid,  433-6;  5-year  Plans,  435-6. 
Foreign  policy:  428—54;  Cuba,  26,  27— 
28;  China,  154,  158,  188,  190,  19 1, 
371,  437-9,  442;  Russia,  194;  Laos, 
326-7,  336,  343,  345;  Congo,  367, 
489;  Goa,  397,  427,  441, 442-54,  545; 
does  not  attend  Casablanca  Confer¬ 
ence,  403 ;  apartheid,  42 1 ;  Kashmir, 
429;  U.S.,  433-5,  439-43;  Berlin, 
439-40;  Portugal,  441,  442-54;  differs 
from  Britain  over  Congo,  510; 
Katanga,  514. 

General :  Peace  Corps  in,  8 ;  communists 
in,  152,  154,  163,  165,  166,  182,  187; 
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India:  General  ( cont .): 

Johnson  visits,  352,  356;  neutralism, 
367,  368,  373,  382,  389,  430-2,  436; 
Neutralist  Conference,  371,  372;  Bel¬ 
grade  Conference,  380;  ‘double  stan¬ 
dard’,  432-3,  442;  a  ‘Colombo 

Power’,  444. 

U.N.,  29 1, 292,478;  troops  and  planes  for 
O.N.U.C.,  467,  474,  476,  485,  486-7, 
491,  510,  514,  516;  ‘troika’,  485. 

Indian  residents  in  Kuwait,  523. 

India’s  Foreign  Policy,  383,  429. 

Indo-China,  36,  48,  323,  329. 

Indonesia:  and  Cuba,  26;  and  New 
Guinea,  54;  its  communists  support 
China  against  Russia,  152,  165,  172, 

1 81,  186;  Russia  and,  187,  188;  com¬ 
munism  and,  190;  and  disarmament  in 
U.N.,  241 ;  and  ‘troika’,  292;  and  India, 
367;  Chen  Yi  visits,  371;  at  Neutralist 
Conference,  372;  at  Belgrade  Confer¬ 
ence,  380;  does  not  attend  Casablanca 
Conference,  403 ;  and  apartheid,  42 1 ;  a 
‘Colombo  Power’,  444;  and  Congo, 
464,  468,  47 1 ;  and  withdrawal  of  troops 
from  O.N.U.C.,  467,  474,  484. 

Integration,  in  N.A.T.O.,  60,  62,  81,  83, 
102,  278;  in  Europe,  108,  1 14,  125,  128, 
129,  147. 

Intelligence  Advisory  Committee,  U.S.,41. 

Inter-American  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  595,  606. 

Inter-American  Conference  of  the  O.A.S., 
587>  589,  596- 

Inter-American  Court  of  Justice,  597. 

Inter-American  Defence  Board,  586. 

Inter-American  Development  Bank,  593. 

Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council  (IA-ECOSOC),  582,  590;  Con¬ 
ference  at  Punta  del  Este,  596,  598,  604. 

I nter- American  Peace  Committee,  607, 
609. 

Inter-American  System,  498,  577,  588, 
591,610-11. 

Inter-Continental  Ballistic  Missiles  (rock¬ 
ets),  32,  38,  57,  213,  261, 365. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
16. 

International  Central  Bank,  135,  313. 

International  Commission  of  Jurists,  566. 

International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions  (I.C.T.U.F.),  407-8. 

International  Control  Commission 
(I.C.C.),  and  Laos,  326-7,  330-1,  332, 

335>  33.6,  337)  338-40,  34>-3,  346,  347; 

in  S.  Vietnam,  360. 

International  Court  of  Justice,  445,  4.88. 


International  Disarmament  Organization, 
270. 

International  Labour  Organization,  412, 
525- 

International  Maritime  Consultative 
Organization,  525. 

International  Monetary  Fund  (I.M.F.), 
68,  298,  299,  303,  307-8,  309-20. 

International  Telecommunications  Union, 
525- 

Intransigent  Radical  Party,  Argentina,  585. 

Iran,  229,  528,  545  (see  Persia). 

Iranian  residents  in  Kuwait,  523. 

Iraq:  and  Cuba,  24;  communists  in,  184, 
186,  536;  at  Neutralist  Conference,  371 ; 
at  Belgrade  Conference,  380;  and 
Kuwait,  520,  522-7,  530-9,  542,  545; 
and  Kurds,  545. 

Iraqi  residents  in  Kuwait,  523,  527,  535. 

Ireland,  26,  292,  313,  372;  Irish  troops  at 
Jadotville,  505-6,  508. 

‘Islamic  Republic’  (Mauritania),  41 1. 

Israel:  Suez  Canal  closed  to,  16;  and 
Eichmann,  48;  Cyprus  and,  372; 
Arabs  and,  372,  375,  538,  539,  542; 
friendship  with  Ghana,  Guinea  and 
Mali,  403-4,  467;  and  economic  activity 
in  Africa,  466;  and  Tunisia,  569. 

Israel,  some  aspects  of  the  new  State,  522. 

Issa,  Abdullahi,  413. 

Issa,  Gen.  Abdullah,  543. 

Istiqlal  Party,  Morocco,  41 1. 

Italian  Somaliland,  410,  412. 

Italy:  Britain  and  Fascist,  3;  and  Cuba, 
27;  U.S.  rocket  bases  in,  32,  168;  and 
U.S.  Presidential  election,  43;  and 
N.A.T.O.,  55,  56,  63;  and  British 
membership  of  E.E.C.,  110,  1 1 2 ;  its 
communists  support  Russia  against 
China,  152-3,  162,  165,  173,  176-7, 
179,  18 1,  188,  200;  Russia  and,  239, 
254,  260;  and  Berlin,  243-4,  260-1;  on 
U.N.  disarmament  negotiating  body, 
285 ;  its  finance,  298,  306,  311,313,320; 
and  I.M.F.,  316;  and  Africa,  392; 
Italian  airmen  massacred  at  Kindu,  5 1 3. 

Ivory  Coast :  Williams  visits,  39 1 ;  at  Brazza¬ 
ville  Conference,  401-2;  at  Monrovia 
Conference,  405;  reproved  by  Tanana¬ 
rive  Conference,  409;  and  Ghana,  414; 
Togolese  and  Ghanaian  refugees  in,  41 5 ; 
and  Congo,  463;  and  Tunisia,  509. 

Jaber,  Sheikh,  526. 

Jack,  Homer  A.  (quoted),  371. 

Jacobsson,  Dr.  Per,  309-10,  313,  314-15, 
316,  318. 
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Jadotville,  Congo,  505-6,  509,  515. 

Jamaica,  22,  28. 

Japan:  its  communists  in  Sino-Russian 
dispute,  152,  165,  172,  1 8 1 ;  China  and, 
159;  and  Russian  nuclear  tests,  256, 
258 ;  and  U.N.  disarmament  negotiating 
body,  285;  and  316;  gives  aid 

to  India,  436;  and  Tunisia,  569;  at 
Punta  del  Este  Conference,  598. 

Jargy,  Simon  (quoted),  365. 

Jha,  Mr.,  450-1. 

Jimpenez,  Marcos  Perez,  595. 

Joffe,  E.  (quoted),  199. 

Johnson:  Lyndon  B.,  and  N.A.T.O.,  66- 
67 ;  and  agenda  for  Kennedy— de  Gaulle 
talks,  73;  on  E.E.C.,  114;  and  Russians 
at  Geneva  test-ban  Conference,  222; 
visits  Berlin,  250;  on  Laos,  332;  tours 
S.E.  Asia,  352-6,  357. 

Jones,  Joseph  M.  (quoted),  67. 

Jordan:  and  Cuba,  26;  Neutralist  Con¬ 
ference  and,  372;  communists  in,  374; 
and  Kuwait,  526,  539,  541,  542,  543; 
Britain  and,  543-4;  and  Tunisia,  567. 

Jordanian  residents  in  Kuwait,  525. 

Jouhaud,  Gen.,  551. 

Joxe,  M.,  550,  553,  555,  557,  558,  561. 

Jugoslavia  (Yug-) :  and  Cuba,  26;  con¬ 
demned  at  Communist  Congress,  153, 
168,  170,  176,  177,  178,  180,  1 8 1 ,  182, 
193,  202,  366;  Russian  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with,  200;  and  neutralism,  366, 
369;  Bowles  visits,  377;  at  Belgrade 
Conference,  380;  vulnerable,  386;  and 
Angola,  422;  and  Congo,  474;  Ben 
Khedda  and,  560;  and  Tunisia,  568, 
569; 

Jukovic,  Dj.  (quoted),  372-3. 

Juventus  Youth  Movement,  Togo,  415. 

Kabalo,  Congo,  491,  493. 

Kahin,  George  (quoted),  367. 

Kalonji,  Albert:  and  independent  Kasai, 
458,  494;  Belgian  support  for,  462,  477; 
invited  to  Brazzaville  Conference,  463; 
in  anti-communist  alliance,  4775  iso' 
lated,  492-3;  crowned  ‘King  Albert  I’, 
494;  and  Coquilhatville  Conference, 

494-5-  _ 

Kamina,  Congo,  491,  493,  495,  501,  510. 

Kam  Keut,  Laos,  332. 

K’ang  Sheng,  172,  196,  203. 

Kapo,  Hysin,  168-9. 

Karachi,  525,  531,  533. 

Karaikal,  India,  443. 

Karakoram  Pass,  438. 

Karamanlis,  M.,  182. 


Kardelj,  Edvard,  170. 

Karunakaran,  K.  P.  (quoted),  430. 

Kasai,  independence  of,  457,  458,  492, 
494;  Lumumba  and,  460;  Belgian  aid 
for,  462;  Belgians  in,  476;  forms  anti- 
Lumumbist  front,  473,  477;  assassina¬ 
tions  in,  482;  invaded  by  Lumumbists, 
486;  regime  recognised  at  Tananarive 
Conference,  487 ;  U.N.  and,  489 ;  Central 
Government  invades  Katanga  from,  512. 

Kasavubu,  J oseph :  rivalry  with  Lumumba, 
367,  472;  dismisses  Lumumba,  457; 
loses  power,  458,  46 1 ;  sends  delegation 
to  U.N.,  461,  463;  ‘French’  Africa  and, 
463;  Ghana  and,  465;  Hammarskjold 
and,  470,  484;  and  round-table  con¬ 
ference,  471,  473;  U.N.  and,  473,  474, 
486,  488,  491,  492;  demands  recall  of 
Rajeshwar  Dayal,  473,  495;  forms  anti¬ 
communist  front,  473,  486;  and  pro¬ 
vincial  autonomy,  473 ;  sends  Lumumba 
to  Katanga,  473;  forms  provisional 
government,  477;  Tshombe  and,  485; 
becomes  President  of  Congo  Federation, 
487;  and  Gizenga,  493,  500;  at  Coquil¬ 
hatville  Conference,  493-4;  forms  new 
government,  498;  and  Katanga,  500, 517. 

Kashgar,  191. 

Kashmir,  429,  433,  434,  435,  438,  453. 

Kassem,  Gen.,  attacked  by  Jordanian 
communists  as  a  ‘dictator’,  374;  and 
Kuwait,  522,  523-4, 526-33,  535,  538-9, 
543,  545- 

Katanga:  Britain  and  U.S.  differ  over, 
53,  92,  102,  280;  Canada  and  Norway 
differ  with  Britain  over,  1 03 ;  Lumumba 
sent  to,  285,  473;  U.N.  and,  397,  469, 
476-7,  480,  485,  489,  491-2,  501; 
secedes  from  Congo,  401,  457-8,  492, 
502,  503,  505,  506,  509,  512,  516,  517; 
provides  half  Congo’s  revenue,  458 ; 
gendarmerie  of,  462,  465,  476,  477,  478, 
479,  491,  496,  498,  500-2,  504,  506,  51 1, 
512,  514,  515,  517;  Belgians  in  gen¬ 
darmerie,  462,  476,  479,  498,  500,  501 ; 
independence  for,  463,  473,  481,  492, 
496,  497,  500,  501,  51 1 ;  forms  anti¬ 
communist  front,  473,  477,  486;  Bel¬ 
gians  in,  476;  and  U.N.  Conciliation 
Committee,  481 ;  assassinations  in,  482; 
Central  Government  and,  485,  490, 
499,  5QI,  5°9,  5II_I2;  Lumumbists  in 
north  of,  49 1 ;  Coquilhatville  Confer¬ 
ence  and,  494;  and  Union  Miniere,  494; 
Britain  and,  506;  cease-fire  and,  509, 
5x1,  516-17;  invaded  by  A.N.C.,  512; 
O.N.U.C.  and,  514-15. 
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Kazakhstan,  161. 

Kempton,  Murray,  43. 

Kenadsa,  Spanish  Morocco,  41 1. 

Kennan,  George,  286,  377. 

Kennedy,  Edward,  595. 

Kennedy,  Joseph,  3. 

Kennedy,  President  John  F.: 

Administration:  takes  office,  3;  appoints 
his  administration,  5—8 ;  works  through 
‘task-forces’,  33,  61,  214,  229,  234, 
475,  576,  580-1,  586,  590;  early  lack 
of  policies,  60-61 ;  protects  the  dollar, 

303,  305,  3I2_I3,  3J4-  . 

Defence  and  disarmament:  missiles,  32, 
64;  defence  policy,  32-34,  36-37,  38, 
40;  increases  armed  forces,  90;  builds 
up  U.S.  strength,  239-40;  nuclear 
tests,  257-8,  259-60;  disarmament, 
270;  nuclear  arms,  273. 

Foreign  aid,  7,  397—8;  to  Fatin  America, 
599. 

Foreign  policy:  7-10,  27-31,  429; 

Cuba,  16-23;  Khrushchev,  29,  82, 
211-13,  214,  216-17,  244,  262; 

Algeria,  43;  W.  Europe  and 
N.A.T.O.,  44,  54,  55,  60-63,  65,  66, 
67,  69-70,  72,  73-74,  76,  77,  8°,  8l“ 
83,  85,  114-15;  France,  44,  59,  70; 
Berlin,  48,  98,  90-100,  231-2,  233, 
235-6,  240,  246,  265,  276-7;  W. 
Germany,  47,  67,  99,  101-2,  274, 
277-8;  Afro-Asians,  53;  de  Gaulle, 
59,  76,  84,  95,  255,  334;  Britain,  67, 
91 ;  Macmillan,  67-68,  333-4;  Russia, 
70,  101-2,  215;  E.E.C.,  128-9,  399; 
Italy,  260-1 ;  Faos,  323,  330,  332-5, 
342,  343,  348,  349,  351;  S.  Vietnam, 

349,  35F  352-3,  358,  359,  360-2; 
S.E.  Asia,  354,  356;  Arab-Israel 
problem,  375;  neutralists,  384;  Africa, 
391,  392;  Angola,  419;  Nehru,  419; 
India,  440-1;  Goa,  449;  U.N.,  453; 
Congo,  472,  475-6,  479;  Fatin 

America,  576-7,  580-2,  594-5,  602-3, 
604;  his  effigy  is  burnt  in  Santiago, 

584- 

Meetings  with — Macmillan,  70,  83-84, 
1 15,  281,  334,  351,  394;  Adenauer, 
70-72,  224,  276-8;  de  Gaulle,  73, 
81-83;  Khrushchev,  191,  226-30, 
342;  Home,  232;  Gromyko,  264,  267; 
Nkrumah,  376;  Sukarno  and  Modibo 
Keita,  384-5;  Nehru,  428,  439,  441; 
neutralists  want  talks  with  Khrush¬ 
chev  renewed,  382,  384,  385. 
Personal:  personality  of,  3-5,  76,  82; 
holds  U.S.  up  as  ‘revolutionary’,  7, 


577-8;  British  opinion  of,  43;  in¬ 
fluence  of,  295-6;  the  equal  of 
Khrushchev,  297. 

Visits  to— France,  73,  76;  Britain,  83; 
Vienna,  226;  Venezuela  and  Colom¬ 
bia,  608. 

Kennedy,  Robert,  30,  40. 

Kenya:  U.S.  gives  scholarships  to  students 

from,  53;  British  base  in,  90,  538,  543, 

545;  neutralist,  388;  white  settlers  in, 

391;  dispute  with  Somalia,  412—14; 

African  attitude  to  British  rule  in,  415; 

to  become  independent  in  1962,  447. 

Kenyatta,  Jomo,  388,  413. 

Kerala  State,  India,  187,  434. 

Kershaw,  Mr.  (quoted),  445. 

Khaled  Sahen,  Brigadier,  543. 
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Katanga  Gendarmerie,  498. 

Modelski,  George  (quoted),  323,  328,  335. 

Modibo  Keita :  President,  supports  Algeria, 
383;  sent  by  Belgrade  Conference  to 
meet  Kennedy,  384,  385;  a  radical, 
402-3;  at  Casablanca  Conference,  403; 
meets  Houphouet-Boigny  409;  and 
Congo,  465. 

Mogadishu,  Somalia,  414. 

Mohammed,  King  of  Morocco,  403, 

465- 

Moktar  Ould  Daddah,  M.,  409,  412. 

Molotov,  Vyacheslav,  205. 
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Monaco,  302. 

Money  for  Growth,  307. 

Mongi  Slim,  294. 

Mongolia,  People’s  Republic  of,  165,  191, 
209,  412;  Congress  in,  19 1-2. 

Moniz,  Gen.,  422. 
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Monroe  Doctrine,  16,  289,  389. 

Monrovia  Conference,  404-7,  408,  409, 
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369;  invited  to  Cairo  Conference,  372; 
at  Belgrade  Conference,  380;  Brezhnev 
visits,  390;  and  E.E.C.,  400;  and 
African  Charter,  406;  and  U.A.S.,  409; 
and  Congo,  464,  465-6,  468,  489 ;  with¬ 
draws  troops  from  O.N.U.C.,  466-7, 474, 
484;  and  Kuwait,  526,  540,  541,  543; 
and  Algeria,  548,  559,  562;  French 
bases  in,  571. 
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Moscow  Conference,  (a)  (1957),  164,  177; 
Declaration  after,  152,  155,  177;  ( b ) 
(i960),  1 7 1-2 10;  Statement  after,  1 77— 
9,  207,  209. 
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Mouvement  National  algerien  (M.N.A.),  74, 
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(M.P.L.A.),  417-18. 
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Mubarak  al-Sabah,  Sheikh,  526. 
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Muller,  M.,  497. 
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393,  400. 
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Katanga,  462. 

Munongo,  Godefroid,  4.77,  497,  500,  501, 
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Nasser,  President  Gamal  Abdel:  supports 
Castro,  27;  U.S.  and,  96,  375;  and 
neutralism,  365;  and  Latin  America, 
369;  meets  Tito,  370;  stability  of,  370; 
plans  Cairo  Conference,  371 ;  and  com¬ 
munism,  371;  Russia  and,  371,  373-4; 
and  Cyprus,  372,  531;  and  Israel,  372, 
403,  467;  and  French  nuclear  tests,  379; 
and  Russian  nuclear  tests,  380;  at  Bel¬ 
grade  Conference,  381;  and  racial  dis¬ 
crimination,  381 ;  rival  of  Nkrumah, 
403;  at  Casablanca  Conference,  403; 
and  Pan-Africanism,  407;  sub-Saharan 
states  suspicious  of,  409;  and  Congo, 
465,  466,  474,  478-95  49°;  sequestrates 
Belgian  assets,  478;  recognises  Gizenga, 
481;  offers  Gizenga  support,  485;  and 
Kuwait,  522-3,  524,  526,  528,  529,  535, 
536,  539-40,  542,  54.5;  (quoted),  403. 

National  Farmers’  Union,  Britain,  1 19-20. 

Nationalism, communism  and, 185;  and  Pan- 
Africanism,  410;  in  Latin  America,  577. 

Nationalist  China,  192,  354-5,  45°,  537, 
565,  569. 

Nationalist  Party,  S.  Africa,  420,  426* 

National  Security  Agency,  U.S.,  41. 

National  Security  Council,  U.S.,  20,  63, 
236,  238, 239. 

Ndola,  N.  Rhodesia,  509,  5G- 


Nehru,  Jawahar  Lai: 

Foreign  policy,  428-54;  Cuba,  27; 
China,  175,  187-8,  454;  neutralism, 
365,  368-9,  439-40,  441 ;  Berlin,  368, 
439-40, 441;  Russian  nuclear  tests,  379, 
385,  441 ;  at  Belgrade  Conference, 
382-3;  at  Cairo  ‘summit’,  386; 
Angola,  41 8;  Kashmir,  439;  U.S., 435, 
439,  441;  Portugal’s  membership  of 
N.A.T.O.,  445;  Britain,  446;  Goa, 
449;  U.N.,  478;  Congo,  478,  485; 
Katanga,  507;  criticizes  Britain  over 
Congo,  507. 

General:  stability,  370;  right-wing  out¬ 
look,  371 ;  lenient  to  communists,  432, 
458;  (quoted),  383,  429. 

Meetings  with — Khrushchev,  384,  385, 
428;  Kennedy,  441. 

Visits  to — Moscow,  261,  262,  384,  385, 
439;  U.S.,  439,  441. 

Nehru:  A  Political  Biography ,  428. 
Neo-colonialism,  373,  376,  381,  390,  403, 
411,  467. 

Neo  Lao  Hak  Xat  party,  Laos,  328,  329, 

33L  344,  347- 
Neo-Nazism,  48. 

Neo-Stalinism,  153,  182. 

Nepal,  26,  372,  380,  436. 

Netherlands:  colonial  policy  and 

N.A.T.O.,  55;  wants  U.S.  leadership  of 
N.A.T.O.,  60;  and  E.E.C.,  108,  132; 
troops  in  Germany,  246;  finances  of, 
306,  313;  and  I.M.F.,  316  ( see  Hol¬ 
land). 

Neustadt,  Richard  E.,  212;  (quoted),  60. 
Neutralism  (Non-alignment) :  Dulles  on, 
323,  366;  in  Laos,  324,  329,  331-2,  343, 
346,  348;  contrasted  with  neutrality, 
366;  motives  behind,  367-8;  defined, 
373,  431;  Africa  and,  389,  401,  407; 
India  and,  430-1,  434,  436;  Nasser  and, 
466;  Algeria  and,  560;  Brazil  and,  577, 

597-. 

Neutralism,  463. 

Neutralism  and  Non-alignment,  366,  432,  463. 
Neutralist  (Non-aligned :  Uncommitted) 
States : 

Disarmament,  241,  281,  284,  285,  381, 
382;  test-ban,  221,  231,  283;  Russian 
nuclear  tests,  256,  261,  378,  379-80, 
381,  384,  509. 

External:  U.S.,  6,  7,  10-12,  27,  231, 
254,  286,  397,  479;  Great  Powers,  1 1, 

365-85  373,  374,  376,  378,  382,  386; 
Russia,  182,  218,  221;  reforms  at 
U.N.,  287,  295,  369-7°,  382;  Laos> 
325;  Congo,  366-7;  Berlin,  377,  378, 
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Neutralist  States:  External  ( cont .): 

379,  381,  382;  Algeria,  383;  propose 
new  Kennedy-Khrushchev  talks,  384- 
6;  Goa,  447;  Kuwait,  536;  Tunisia, 
570. 

Internal:  leaders,  369;  disagreements, 
369;  conferences,  370-3,  380-4. 
Motives  and  aims:  moral  pressure  ex¬ 
erted  by,  368,  370-1,  376-7,  380-3; 
international  peace,  373,  383;  not  a 
‘third  bloc’,  380,  381,  383,  384!  Fito 
suggests  the  formation  of  a  ‘third 
force’,  386;  opposed  to  imperialism, 
386;  loss  of  influence,  386-7  ( see 
Afro-Asians). 

Neutrality,  for  Laos,  333,  338,  345,  348, 
366;  contrasted  with  neutralism,  366;  in 
Europe,  366. 

Nevada,  nuclear  tests  in,  260. 
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217. 

‘New  Look’  in  U.S.,  6,  31-42. 

New  Zealand:  Kennedy  and  premier  of, 
67;  and  E.E.C.,  127-8,  133-4,  135=  1395 
Britain  and,  323;  and  Laos,  330;  and 
Tunisia,  569. 

Nguyen  Yuget  Mai  (quoted),  358. 

Nhouy  Abhay,  327. 

Nhu,  Madame,  360. 

Nhu,  Ngo  Dinh,  360. 

Nicaragua,  15,  22,  26,  574,  580,  586. 

Niger,  401,  409,  463,  569. 

Nigeria:  Peace  corps  in,  8;  and  Cuba,  25, 
26;  Hare  visits  for  talks  on  E.E.C.,  135, 
138,  395;  on  U.N.  disarmament  nego¬ 
tiating  body,  285 ;  invited  to  Cairo  Con¬ 
ference,  372;  Williams  visits,  391;  U.S. 
aid  for,  398;  and  African  Federation, 
40 1 ;  refuses  to  attend  Casablanca  Con¬ 
ference,  403;  at  Monrovia  Conference, 
405,  406,  407;  and  trade  unions,  408; 
and  Casablanca-Monrovia  talks,  409; 
and  Cameroons,  410-11;  France  and, 
41 1 ;  views  on  colonialism,  425;  Portu¬ 
guese  Resident  of  Ajuda  flees  to,  450; 
and  Congo,  467-8,  481;  and  Katanga, 
512. 

Nike- anti-missile  missile,  38. 

Nitze,  Paul,  20,  33,  212,  262. 

Nixon,  Richard,  30,  43,  21 1,  576,  608. 

Nkrumah,  President  Kwame:  and  Cuba, 
27;  and  E.E.C.,  137-8,  376,  382;  tours 
communist  Europe,  369,  376,  408;  and 
Tito,  369-70;  andU.N.,  369-70;  moves 
nearer  communism,  376;  and  Russian 
nuclear  tests, 380;  at  Belgrade  Conference, 


381-2;  recognises  Algeria,  383;  visits 
Khrushchev,  384,  385;  and  U.S.  aid, 
398;  meets  with  opposition  at  home, 
398;  and  African  Federation,  401;  and 
Pan-Africanism,  402-3;  at  Casablanca 
Conference,  403-4;  rivalry  with  Nasser, 
403;  and  Israel,  403-4,  467;  and 
African  high  command,  404,  467;  and 
Monrovia  Conference,  405,  406,  407; 
and  Upper  Volta,  408;  suffers  set-backs, 
408,  415;  entertains  Mokhtar,  409;  and 
Somalia,  413;  covets  other  states,  414- 
15;  and  Congo,  465,  467,  481,  490,  509, 
5  to. 

Nogueira,  Dr.  Alberto  Franco,  126. 

Nolting,  Frederick  E.,  361,  362. 

Non-alignment,  defined,  373,  430-1  ( see 
Neutralism). 

Non-intervention:  the  Law  and  its  Import  in  the 
Americas,  575. 

Non-violence,  India  and,  443,  446;  U.N. 
and,  450-1. 

Norman,  Montagu,  308. 

Norstad,  Gen.  Lauris,  45-46,  65,  87,  88, 
92- 

North  Atlantic  Alliance,  9,  57,  61-62,  69, 

1 14,  221,  296. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation 
(N.A.T.O.) : 

Defence,  86,  9 1 ;  nuclear  arms  for,  44, 
45-46,  47-48,  55,  58-59,  60,  63,  65, 
68,  70-71,  81,  83,  86,  97-98,  103, 275, 
279;  directed  against  Russia,  44-45; 
Polaris  submarines,  46,  61,  76;  inte¬ 
gration  of  forces,  60,  81,  83,  102,  278; 
conventional  forces,  65,  72,  76,  79, 
86-87,  9°=  9C  1  °4 5  nuclear  deterrent, 
65,  68-69,  104;  build-up  of  forces, 
239-4°=  245-6. 

Development:  extension  of  alliance,  45, 
49=  50,  54-55=  58=  59=  60,  61;  ‘two 
pillars  for  Atlantic  Community’,  57, 
62;  more  consultation,  57,  59,  71, 
77-78,  79,  81,  82;  integration  of 
Europe,  59,  61,  62;  growth  into 
Atlantic  Union,  97;  and  ‘concert  of 
free  nations’,  397. 

External:  U.N.  criticized,  54,  60; 

Algeria,  55,  57,  75;  Russia,  78-79, 
84,  103,  227,  228,  235,  266,  268,  565; 
Khrushchev,  261;  neutralists,  373; 
Goa,  445,  447,  452-3,  454;  Tunisia, 
565=  567- 

Internal:  crisis  in,  9,  56-58;  smaller 
powers,  45,  54-55,  56,  57,  62,  86, 
103,  264;  W.  Germany,  46,  49,  265; 
discussions  in,  54-55,  57,  62,  80,  107; 
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colonialism,  55,  57,  80;  Portugal,  55, 
71,  423;  E.E.G.,  108,  132,  233; 
French  nuclear  tests,  226;  Italy,  254, 
260. 

Organisation:  3-power  directorate  pro¬ 
posed  by  France,  46,  47,  51,  58,  59, 
63,  71;  Permanent  Council  (Paris), 
54,  61,  83;  Secretary-General,  63, 
268;  Permanent  Military  Committee 
(Washington),  65,  83,  102,  281; 

Ministerial  Council,  (i)  meetings  at; 
(a)  Oslo,  69,  72,  73,  76-80,  84,  85, 
226,  237,  249;  (b)  Paris,  84,  85,  98, 
102-3,  io6;  (ii)  discussions  on — - 
B.A.O.R.  costs,  93;  nuclear  arms,  98; 
Berlin,  232,  236,  237-8,  245;  Spaak’s 
visit  to  Moscow,  264,  279;  Laos,  337; 
S.  Vietnam,  349;  Goa,  447;  Standing 
Committee  (Paris),  76,  79. 

U.S.,  54,  56-57,  59-73,  1 14;  Kennedy, 
44,  61-63;  leadership  by,  55,  56,  57, 
60,  62,  64,  85;  fear  that  it  will  let 
allies  down,  55,  85,  454,  476;  criti¬ 
cism  of,  56,  57,  84  ( see  Western 
Alliance) . 

Northern  Rhodesia,  414,  424,  506,  508, 
5l8- 

North  Korea,  165,  172,  177,  18 1,  192-3, 
196,  202. 

North  Vietnam:  supports  China  against 
Russia,  152,  172,  177,  18 1 ;  supports 
Russia  against  China,  164-5;  Sino- 
Soviet  rivalry  in,  192;  and  Laos,  321, 
325,  326,  331,  342;  weakness  of,  337; 
and  S.  Vietnam,  349. 

Norton,  Garrison,  212. 

Norway,  79,  103,  122,  125-6,  144-5,  256, 
292,  293. 

Nosek,  Jiri,  294. 

Novaya  Zemlya,  nuclear  tests  in,  256,  273. 

Novello,  Agostino,  152. 

Novosibirsk,  218,  227. 

Nuclear: 

Arms:  for — France,  10,  51-52,  58; 
N.A.T.O.,  44,  45-46,  47-48,  55,  58- 
59,  60,  63,  65,  70-71,  81,  83,  86,  97- 
98,  103,  275,  379;  W.  Germany,  46, 
47-48,  60,  71-72,  101-2,  104,  196, 
265,  266;  China,  149,  161,  163,  196-7, 
198-9;  U.S.,  199;  symbol  of  power 
status,  45,  64;  Scandinavia  does  not 
want,  55;  ‘tactical’,  64,  88,  89. 
Control :  U.S.  and  disarmament,  47 ;  pro¬ 
posals  to  limit,  47,  97,  217,  257,  378. 
Deterrent:  N.A.T.O.,  50,  65,  68-69, 
104;  France,  55,  66;  Britain,  55,  66, 
530;  U.S.  monopoly  in  N.A.T.O., 
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65,  66,  73,  97;  Russia,  179,  197,  198, 
199- 

Test-ban:  U.S. -Russian  negotiations, 
29,  97,  106,  228,  230;  U.S.,  63,  231, 
257,  270,  278,  283;  Geneva  Con¬ 
ference,  68,  97,  212,  214,  220-3,  224- 
6,  227,  230-1,  256,  259,  281,  282-4; 
Anglo-American  proposals,  70,  217, 
259;  France,  72;  the  West,  220-1; 
Russia,  231,  270;  international  con¬ 
trol,  282-3;  neutralists,  373. 

Tests:  Russia  resumes,  31,  47,  225,  231, 
255-62,  266,  273,  282,  283-4,  378, 
509;  moratorium  for,  212,  221,  225, 
257,  258,  282,  379,  442;  U.S.,  213, 
216,  225,  232,  257,  258,  259-60,  282; 
explosions,  220;  France,  226,  283, 
376,  379)  401,  403.  406,  41 1 ;  Britain, 
282;  neutralists  and,  368,  378;  neu¬ 
tralists  and  Russian  tests,  378-9, 
381,  384)  397)  411;  Nehru  and, 
441;  India  and,  442;  U.N.  and, 
442. 

War:  Communist  Congress  and,  157, 
162,  180;  U.S.  and  Russia  believe  it 
to  be  impossible,  214;  over  Berlin, 
239;  Laos  and,  325. 

Nuri  es-Said,  Gen.,  520. 

Nushi,  Gogo,  152. 

Nwokedi,  Francis,  488,  492,  496,  498. 

Nyasaland,  414. 

O’Brien,  Conor  Cruise:  on  European  rule 
in  Africa,  415;  on  Munongo,  498; 
appointed  U.N.  representative  in  Ka¬ 
tanga,  500;  and  expulsion  of  Belgian 
officers,  500-1 ;  and  use  of  force,  503 ; 
and  Operation  Morthor,  504-5,  506; 
and  cease-fire,  508;  superseded,  514; 
disliked  in  Britain,  515;  (quoted),  498, 
500,  502,  503,  504,  505,  506,  508,  509, 
5!2,  5ffi- 

Oder— Neisse  line,  100,  265,  266,  382. 

Ogaden,  Ethiopia,  413. 

Oil:  in  Kuwait,  519,  521-2,524,  525,  530, 
533)  539)  542,  544)  5455  Britain  and, 
521,  524)  530,  533)  535;  Persian,  521; 
Iraqi,  522,  536;  in  Sahara,  558,  564, 

571- 

Okito,  M.,  473,  477. 

Okuma,  T.  (quoted),  417. 

Olie,  Gen.,  551,  553. 

Olivares,  Carlos,  588,  597. 

Oliveira,  Senhor,  144. 

Olympio,  President  Sylvanus,  414-15. 

Omani  residents  in  Kuwait,  523. 
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Operation  Morthor,  503,  504-5,  506,  507- 
8,  514. 

Operation  Rumpunch,  501-2,  504-5, 

506. 

Oppler,  Kurt,  264. 

Oran,  547,  551,  552,  554,  557.  561. 

Organisation  de  I’Armee  Secrete  (O.A.S.),  552, 
55475) 556) 561-2. 

Organisation  Commune  des  regions  Sahariennes 
(O.C.R.S.),  559. 

Organisation  des  Nations  Unies  au  Congo 
(O.N.U.C.) :  Indian  reinforcements  for, 
367, 474, 476, 484, 485, 486-7, 49 1 ;  with¬ 
drawals  from,  403,  464-8, 474,  480, 484, 
486,  487 ;  Central  Government  and,  460, 
468,  470-1,  486,  488,  491,  492,  49576; 
Congolese  mistrust  of,  460;  composition 
of,  461,  464,  467;  Afro-Asians  and,  464; 
and  A.N.C.,465,  469,  491;  strength  of, 
467;  role  of,  468-9,  470,  475;  difficulties 
of,  470;  withdrawal  possible,  470,  475, 
478,  489,  498;  supported  at  U.N.,  471 ; 
and  use  of  force,  480;  and  Katanga, 
480,  498,  501-2,  503,  504-5,  507-8,  509) 
512-13,  514-17;  its  troops  attacked, 
486,  49 1 ,  506,  5 1 3,  5 1 4 ;  cost  of,  489-90 ; 
Gizenga  and,  491 ;  at  Coquilhatville  Con¬ 
ference,  493,  494;  re-occupies  Matadi, 
495 ;  Britain  threatens  to  withdraw  sup¬ 
port  from,  506 ;  morale  low  in,  5 1 1 ; 
Lumumbists  and,  5 1 1 ;  British  bombs 
for,  516. 

Organisation  for  European  Co-operation 
and  Development  (O.E.C.D.),  71,  125, 
142,  318. 

Organisation  for  European  Economic 
Co-operation  (O.E.E.C.),  110. 

Organisation  of  American  States  (O.A.S.) : 
Cuba  accuses  U.S.  to,  19;  Cuba  claims 
U.S.  breach  of  Charter  of,  23;  at  U.N. 
Afro-Asians  try  to  save  Cuba  from  being 
punished  by,  25,  26,  586,  587;  powers 
of  intervention  of,  575;  U.S.  tries  to 
strengthen,  580;  big  states’  co-operation 
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